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t^-lRTus,  r-lRTUE,  Arete,  &c, 
(Lat.  Eng.  Gr.)  The  Nature 
or  Quality  of  any  thing — 
originally  of  the  Soil  or 
JEarfcfe /—Excellent  Quality. 

Ars,  Art-i5,  Art,  &c.  (Lat. 
Eng. j  The  Nature  or  Qua- 
lity of  any  thing,  Excellent 
Quality,  &cc, 

Ard,  Ajerd,  Art.  (Gerra.j\  The 


I 


Nature  or  Quality   of    any 
thing. 
Bast'ARD-^  Bat' Ard,  Sec.  &c 
(Eng.  Fr.)  Of  a  Base  Nature. 

Artz^w.  (Germ.)  To  Temper 
things,  so  as  to  make  them 

-  of  a  due  Sort  or  Quality. 

Arzt.  (Germ.)  A  Physician, 
A  Temperer  or  Mixer  of 
Drugs. 


r. 


»  • 


The  terms  in  Latin  beginning  with  v,  having  RT^  RD,  &c.&c., 
may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  our  Element  ^RT,  ^RD,  by  the 
addition  of  the  labial  sound  v.  We  have  seen  the  Latin  vArid-is, 
and  its  corresponding  terms  v-Ekry-ure,  v-Ert,  &c.  (Eng.  Fr.  &c.) 
which,  as  we  should  all  agree,  would  be  naturally  derived  from 
the  Earth.  In  v-lReo  we  have  the  form  ^R.  We  shall  likewise 
acknowledge,  that  the  Latin  v-Irtus,  t^-Irtue,  would  be  naturally 
derived  from  the  same  spot.  It  may  well  be  imagined,  that  the 
names  for  Moral  Properties  or  Qualities  would  be  deduced 
from  the  Properties  or  Qualities  of  Natural  objects,  either  in 
their  simple  state,  or  as  improved  by  Culture.  In  a  term  of 
this  sort  these  ideas  cannot  be  separated.  The  word  v^Irt^uSj  in 
its  original  sense,  signified,  as  I  conceive,  the  Nature — Property— 
or  Quality  of  the  Soil  or  Earth  ;  and  it  is  thus  perpetually  used 
by  the  Writers  on  Agriculture.  Cato,  in  the  very  commencement 
of  his  work,  applies  the  word  in  its  genuine  sense,  "  Solo  bono, 
'*  sua  Virtute  valeat,"  (scl.  Praedium.)  The  word  Virtue  in 
English  bears  its  genuine  sense,  when  we  speak  of  the  Virtues 
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of  the  Soil^o{  Plants  and  Herbs.  In  the  following  passage  of 
Lear  it  is  brought  back  to  its  original  Spot. 

*^  All  you  unpublish'd  Vietubs  of  the  Eaeth, 
''  Spring  with  my  tears !  be  aidant  and  remediate, 
''  In  the  good  man's  distress.^        (Act  IV.  S.  1.) 

If  the  Reader  should  be  inclined  to'  admit  my  idea  respecting  the 
origin  of  this  word,  that  v-Irt-W  belongs  to  the  Earth,  though 
it  appears  with  the  stronger  labial  breathing,  bearing  the  form  of 
the  Consonant  V,  before  the  radical  "^RT;  his  conviction  will.be 
unshakeni  when  he  remembers  the  form  of  the  parallel  term  in 
Greek,  where  no  such  obstacle  presents  itself.  In  Arete,  (A^ir^t 
Virtus,)  we  see  at  once  the  Aretz,  or  Earth.  We  know,  that 
Arete,  (A^t^,)  as  well  as  x^-Irt»^,  relates  to  the  qualities  of 
Natural  objects,  tv^txti  A^ity,  (Geopon.  14.  24.)  In  Arete,  (A^ct^,) 
as  in  t^-lRTW^,  we  appear  to  see  simply  the  idea  of  the  Earth,  as 
denoting  Quality ,  without  the  action  of  Stirring  it  up,  as  in  the 
verbs  Artwo,  (A^tua^,  Paro,)  and  v-Erto,  We  know,  however^ 
that  the  sense  of  Quality-— Property  may  be  derived  from  the 
Earth,  when  the  idea  of  itis  made  up  —  meliorated  or  pre- 
pared states  by  Stirring  up  or  by  Cultivation,  has  been  annexed  to 
It.  Such  distinctions  are  perhaps  unnecessary ;  and  it  is  sufficient 
for  my  purpose  to  shew,  that  the  Earth  affords  the  origin  of  the 

term. 

Arete,  (A^nni)  means  in  Greek  that  peculiar  Qjuality — Princi- 
pl0— ^Faculty — Power^  inherent  in  or  appropriate  to  any  thing,  by 
which  it  exerts  the  energies  of  its  Nature.  In  the  opening  of  the 
Discourse  Ib^  A^tny^*  £i  iimtrw''  in  the  Socratic  Dialogues  of 
^schineSj  the  ^t\s^  of  Arete  is  fully  manifest  *»  as  it  denotes 

that 
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that  ViRTUtf—- ^r/ — Quality,  or  Power,  by  which  men  become 
excellent  in  any  Art,  {Ayu&oi  niv  APETHN,)  as  that  of  Cookery — Medir- 
cine,  &c.  It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  in  this  explanation, 
derived  from  the  above  passage,  the  coincidence  in  sense  of  the 
Greek  Arete,  (A^ir^,)  and  the  English  Art;  and  we  shall 
instantly  agree,  that  they  are  only  different  forms  of  each  other. 
This  coincidence  is  so  striking,  that  it  has  been  noted  by  the 
Etymologists.  The  Commentary  of  John  Le  Clerc,  on  the  sense 
of  Arete,  (a^sty,)  in  the  passage  of  iSschines,  will  isufficiently 
illustrate  my  Hypothesis  :—**  Coquinariam  Artem  cum  vocat  So- 
'^  crates  APETHN,"  Aretha,  "  satis  ostendit  sic  dici  potuisse  quam* 
'<  libet  dotem,  aut  facultatem,  qua  quivis  fit  cuipiam  rei  ot^finvog  seu 
*^  aptus.  Hinc  et  veteres  Grammatici  utto  nic  APETHCg,*'  Aret^^, 
'*  nomen  Art/5  deduxerimt,  qua  de  re  vjde  Ger.  Joan.  Vossium 
**  in  Etymol/'  The  ordinary  Lexicons  detail  every  thing  that  is, 
important  respecting  this  subject.  "  Ars,  ARlti^,'*  says  R.  Ains- 
worth,  "(per  sync,  ab  APETH,  i.e.  Virtus.  Don.  nam  vett. 
**  Artem  pro  Virtute  accipiebant.  Diom.)  i.  Originally  and 
**  properly.  Power.     (2.)  Virtue,     (g*)  Afterwards,  Art/'     We 

here 


•ar^; — AnXof  Ai  on  ira^»  twv  eiya^vw  tiv«  tar^tn. — £i  h  r«tm}r  rn*  APETHN  ayoQ^  /SovXoire  ytPw^My 
irwtf  M  tfof0i  TtxToKc; — Jla^  ttn  rmr^niv; — Ei  h  rttvmw  rnv  APETHN  0w}afiun  aya^f  ytna^atf 
linn^  •!  «»^ic  01  ayoiSoi  ti  xtn  ^o^i^  vot  xff^  tXOo»r«  /AaOtiv; — Oi/mk*  /miv  xmi  ravrnff  uwt^  fAaOqro;  f^ri, 
wm^  TVf  afigw  Tift  ayaBnp'  «*e6fy  70^  A^Ao6f v ; 

"An  potest  doceri  Virtus,  an  vero  secus,  sed  natura  fiunt  boni  viri,  vel  alio 
^' quopiam  modo? — Non  habeo,  Socrates,  quod  tibi  nunc  respondeam. — ^At  id  hic 
'^  dispiciamus.  Age,  si  quis  velit  ea  Virtute  bonus  fieri,  qu&  boni  sunt  periti  coqui, 
^'  unde  fieri  queat? — Nimirum,  si  a  bonis  coquis  discat. — Quid  vero?  si  bonus  velit  fieri 
**  medicus^ad  quern  ire  queat,  ut  bonus  fiat  medicus? — Si,  scilicet,  a  quopiam  peritorum 
^'  medicorunf  discat : — Si  autem  e&  Virtute  bonus  fieri  cupiat,  quS.  boni  sunt  periti 
**  fabri? — A  fabris? — ^At  si  fieri  vellet  bonus  e&  Virtute,  qua  viri  boni  et  sapientes 
<^  sunt  prasditi,  qu6  eum  oportet  ire,  ut  discatf — Credo,  et  banc,  si  disci  possit,  &  viris 
*'  bonis  pariter  disci.  Quonam  enim  alio  ex  loco  earn  consequi  posset  ? "  (See  Hesiod. 
£^.  313.  and  Bu^tath.  ad  Horn*  661.  Odyi9.  Of^  o^imv,  8cc.) 
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here  see,  that  the  nature  and  source  of  the  word  have  been 
properly  explained,  though  our  Author  has  not  understood  the 
original  sense  of  it. 

The  German  corresponding  word  Art  unequivocally  directs 
us  to  the  Spot,  which  is  supposed  in  my  Hypothesis.  Art  is  ex- 
plained by  my  Lexicographer  to  be  "The  Nature,  Property, 
"  Quality,  Temper,  &c.— The  Kind,  Species,  Sort,  Race,  Gender, 
**  Origin,"  &c.  In  a  French  and  German  Lexicon  now  before 
me,  Art  is  explained  by  "La  Sorte,  Espece,  I'Origine,  le  Genre, 
•*  la  Nature^  le  Natiirel,  Temperament,  la  Complexion,  Pro- 
'•  prietc,  Qualite,"  &c.'  If  we  should  endeavour,  by  a  train  of 
reasoning  a  priori,  to  discover  from  what  source  a  term  conveying 
this  train  of  ideas  would  be  derived,  we  should  concur,  I  think, 
in  referring  it  to  the  Nature^  Property^  Quality^  or  Temper  of  the 
Earth.  The  Adjective  Aurig  denotes  "  Quaint,  Curious,  Pretty,. 
"  Spruce,  Agreeable,  Handsome,  Fine,  Genteel,  Polite,  Comely,  Neat, 
"Apposite,  Proper,  Cleverly,"  as  my  Author  explains  it.  These  senses, 
though  apparently  remote  from  the  original  sense,  all  concur  in  the 
general  idea  of  A  Good  Nature  or  Quality.  We  know,  that  itxrtg  arid 
Eu^uijff  have  a  similar  meaning,  iva-ig  denotes  a  Good  Nature  or  Qua^ 
lity^  Understandings  Cleverness — Genius^  &c.  The  ordinary  Lexico- 
graphers explain  Eutpui;;  by  "  Bene  ac  laete  crescens,  ut  Arbor,  &c. — 
"  Ingeniosus  ;-*-  Bene  a  Natura  constitutus  et  factus.— Facetus, 
**  Jocosus,  Dicax."  A(pv<nzog  means  likewise  of  a  Bad  Nature — 
Dull.  Menage,  on  a  passage  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  where  this 
word  is  used,  observes  thus  :  "  Atpw/xo;,  id  est,  minime  ingeniosus. 
'*  ^crtg  pro  Ingenio  usurpatur  priscis  scriptoribus.  Ita  apud  Thu- 
"  cydidem,  teste  H.  Stephano,  ^va-scac,  io-jQjg  Vis  fngenii.     Ita  Plato 

'*  in  Phaedro.      Aokh  [jloi  ufjuuvcav  17  zara  rove  ^cg'  Av(nuif  eivui  Xoyovg  ra  n/iq^ 

**  (pwttoq.  Id  est,  Cicerone  interprete,  Majore  mihi  Ingenio  videtur 
"  esse  quam  ut  cum  orationibus  Lysias  comparetur.  Sic  verna- 
«*  cule  dicimus,  //  n'a  point  de  Naturel,  et  contra,  //  a  un  hon  na^ 

tureli* 
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^'turei;'  (Diog.  Laert.  Lib.  vii.  Seg.  lyoj  The  German  verb 
ART^n  brings  us  again  to  the  original  idea.  It  is  applied  to 
Natural  productions,  and  means,  "  To  thrive,  hear  the  climate;'' 
or,  as  my  French  Lexicographer  explains  it,  *'  Ressembler,  con- 
server  le  Naturel,  la  qualite,  ne  pas  degeneren — Er  Artet 
seinem  Vater  nach,  II  ressemble  a  son  pere,  il  imite  son  pere.— 
"  Der  fremde  Weinstock  Artet  hier  nicht.  La  vigne  etrangere 
•'  ne  profile  pas,  ne  conserve  pas  sa  qualite  dans  notre  pays.*' 
There  are  some  German  terms,  derived  from  Art,  in  which  the 
Earth  directly  appears;  as  Pi^T- Acker,  Art-F(?W,  "le  labour^ 
*'  le  Champ,  qui  porte;  ARTftar,  AKThaft,  Fertile,  qui  porte — Art- 
^^  Land,  La  Terre  labourable."  Ard,  a  frequent  termination  in 
English  words,  as  SttTLk-ARD,  &c.,  is  acknowledged  to  belong  to 
the  German  Art,  and  the  Belgic  Aerd. 

We  shall  now  understand .  the  origin  of  our  word  Bast  Ard, 
which  means  of  a  Base  Nature  or  Kind.     Though  the  Etymolo- 
gists have  given  us  various  derivations  of  this  word,  they  have 
iiot  failed  to  record  the  present.     The  term  occurs  in  the  French 
Bastard  or  Batard,  the  Italian  and  Spanish  Bastardp,  the  Belgic 
Bastaerdy  and   the   Welsh    Bastardd.     Some  derive   these  terms 
from  Base,  or  its  parallel  word,  and  the  Saxon  Steort,  Ortus,  or  the 
Welsh  Tarddu,  Oriri.     Others  derive  these  words  from  Best  and 
jierd,  "  quia  tales  plerumque  optima  indole  praediti  sunt."     It  is 
curious,  that  in  deducing  these  words  from  the  idea  of  Base,  the 
Etymologists  have  recorded  its  parallel  terms^  in  other  Languages, 
as  B6se,{Germ.)   Bas, (Fr.)   Busta,{lsl)    Bas,  (y/elsh,)  &c.  &c. 
Base  and   Bad  are  only  different  forms,  of  each    other,  and   of 
JSose,  Sec.     Bast AKD- fFine  is  not  from  Possum,  as  Skinner  con- 
jectures; but  it  means, "  Vinum  spurium,  quia  sc.non  ut  fieri  solet, 
*•  ex  uvis  recentibus,  sed  ex  resiccatis  fit,"  as   this  Etynaologijst 
likewise  conjectures.     In  French,  Ahat^Anmr,  To  degenerate,  is 
used  in  its  original  sense,  as  applied  to  the  productions  of  Nature. 
In  the  French  and  German  Dictionary,  which  has  supplied  me 

with 
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Svlth  the  above  quotations,  I  find  *'  Aus  der  Art  schlagen  De- 
**  generer,  s'AbatAKmr."  The  French  BatAKDiere,  **  A  Place  in 
**  a  garden  prepared  for  the  placing  of  Fruit  trees^  as  tbey  come 
*^oUt  of  the  nursery/*  as'  Deletanville  explains  it,  is  properly, 
I  believe,  the  Nursery  itself,  "  La  Pepiniere,"  as  Duchat  explains 
it;  and  in  this  word,  Bat  or  Bas  is  taken  in  the  other  sense  of 
Base^  as  the  Fundamental — Original^  Earth  or  Ground,  in  which 
the  plants  are  brought  forward.  Duchat  derives  this  word  froiA' 
the  ^^  petits  Batons  ou  arbrisseaux  sauvages  ou  autres  dont  il  est 
''  plante/' 

The  French  BatARDeau,a  Dam,  or,  as  some  write  it,  Ba^Aan-eau, 
means  a  Base  or  Foundation  of  Earth,  to  support  s^ny  thing. 
Duchat  explains  this  word  by  '*  Une  cloison  de  Bastons  replies  eh 
^'  forme  de  claye  sur  des  pieux  fiches  dans  Teau  ;  et  c*est  de  la 
^'  que  vient  le  nom  de  Bastardeau^  diminutif  de  Bastardy  produit 
^  de  Basty  fait  de  Bastum,  d'ou  nous  avons  fait  Baston.''  Menage 
explains  it  by '^  Une  closon  d'ais,  de  terre  glaise,  ou  d'autre  chose, 
**  qu'on  fait  dans  Teau  pour  y  batir  quand  elle  est  epuisee. 
"  Voyez  Baston.*'  Bastion,  Batonj  Batir^  all  belong  to  the  Base, 
or  Foundation,  the  Support;  and  are  derived  from  the  Element 
BD,  denoting  the  Ground,  Boom,  (Germ.)  &c.  &c.  Some  seem 
to  think,  that  Eau,  the  final  portion  of  Baftardeau,  is  expressive  of 
Water;  but  this  I  do  not  imagine.  The  Germans  have  precisely 
the  same  composition  as  BastAKD,  with  a  difierent  turn  of  mean- 
ing, as  jBo5-Arti^,  a  person  of  a  bad  disposition.  In  English, 
and  in  other  Languages,  Bastard,  &c.  is  applied  to  the  productions 
of  Nature,  and  it  is  then  used  in  its  original  sense,  though  it  has 
often  happened,  that  the  writer,  in  adopting  it,  has  conceived  the 
expression  to  be  metaphorical  and  allusive  to  the  illegitimate 
offspring  *. 

AKTtSt, 

*  The  word  Art,  though  taken,  as  we  have  shewn,  from  the  great  storehouse  of 
Nature,  is  now  applied  as  a  term  in  direct  opposition  to  it ;  and  our  books  abound  with 

enquiries 
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AKTist,  AnTtsan,  with  their  parallel  team9  4rUft0,  Jrtisau, 
(Fr.)  ArtegkuQ,  (Itel.)  &c.,  are  acknpwlpdgj*^  to  ^oqg  rIO  Aaa, 

though 


matmrnmrnm^ 


enquiries  on  the  di&ient  operations  of  .Na^tire  and  of  ABT,not  only  in  the  prodoctioqB 
of  mora\  excellence,  but  even  of  those  perfections,  which  the  natural  world  itself 
exhibits  to  the^view.  The  terms  Culture — Cultivation^  &c.  have  experienced  the 
same  fete ;  which,  we  know,  are  at  once  applied  to  moral  and  mental  improvements  in 
opposition  to  the  effects  of  Nature ;  and  likewise  to  the  labours,  which  belong  to 
Natural  objects.  The  Culture^  or  the  amelioration  of  the  Qualities  or  Mature  of  the 
Soil  by  the  industry  of  man,  supplies  the  first /exertions  of  Human  Art  ;  and  from  this 
humble  source,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  is  derived  the  greajter  portion  of  those 
terms  relating  to  the  progress  of  man  in  refinements  and  in  Abts,  which  are  totally 
dissimilar  to  the  original  object  of  his  cares  and  attention. — ^The  great  question  about 
Art  and  Nature  may  be  considered,  like  most  of  our  enquiries,  as  a  confusion  of  ideas 
arising  from  the  use  of  similar  terms,  apparently  differing  from  each,  other;  and  even 
the  facts  .of  Etymology  will  serve  to  furnish  us  with'  an  important  tr^th,  that  in  lafe^ 
as  in  Language,  Art  and  Nature  are  inseparably  connected  m  the. same  object,  and 
differ  only  by  the  variety  of  modifications,  which  are  appropriate,  to  the  same  ma- 
terials. 

Our  great  Bard,  whom  no  topics  of  Human  reasoning  hwe  escaped,  has  thus 

decided  on  the  question  j  and  h^  has  supplied,  moreover,  a  vein  of  illustration  so  pecu- 
liarly connected  with  the  train  of  ideas,  which  I  have  just  unfolded^  that  I  cannot 
refrain  from  transcribing  the  whole  of  this  exquisite  discuiMion. 

**  Perd,   Sir,  the  year  growing  ancient,— 

^  Not  yet  on  sununer's  death,  nor  on  the  birth 
<'  Of  trembling  winter,— the  fairest  flowers  o*  the  season 
**  Are  oar  carnations,  and  streak'd  gilly-flowers, 
**  Which  some  call,  Natures  Bastardt :  of  that  kind 
**  Oar  rostic  garden's  barren,  and  I  care  not 
**  To  get  slips  of  them. 
*<  Pol,   Wherefore,  gentle  maiden, 
**  Do  you  neglect  them  ? 
**  Perd.   For  I  have  heard  it  swd,  , 

<*  There  is  an  Aet,  which,  in  their  piedness,  shares 

**  With  great  crating  Nature. 
^^PoU    Say,  there  be; 

**  Yet  Nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean, 

«  Bat  Nature  makes,  that  mean :  so,  o'er  that  Aar, 

'«  Which,  yoa  say,  adds  to  Nature^  is  an  Art 

<*  That  Nature  makes.    You  sec,  swept  mwd,  we  marry 

*'  A  gentler  cyon  to  the  wildest  stock, 

**  AaA  make  concdve  a  bark  of  baser  kind 

*^  By  bud  of  nobler  race :  This  is  an  Akt 

^  Which  does  mend  j^attire,*-chaDge  it  rather;  but 

«  The  Aax  lY^if  if  2lfo(ar«  ;  ^Perd. 
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though  some  refer  us  to  A^u,  Apto.  The  preceding  terms  to  these 
in  Skinner  are  ArtUlery  and  Artichoke.  Some  derive  Artillery^ 
Artilleries  (Fr.)  from  Ars ;  others  from  AHiculare,  Arcualia,  At' 
tillare,  (Ital.)  &c.  &c.  The  word  is  French  ;  and  Menage  has, 
I  think,  justly  derived  it  from  the  ancient  word  Artiller,  which, 
as  he  says,  properly  signified,  "Rend re  fort  par  Art,  et  garnir 
**  d'outils  et  d'instrumens  de  guerre."  The  following  quotation 
from  an  ancient  Romance  is  produced  by  Menage. 

"  Pres  de  la  marche  de  la  mer 

"  Avoit  fait  son  Castel  fermer, 

"  Qui  moult  estoit  bien  batilliez, 

''  Si  fors  et  si  bi^n  Aetilliez, 

"  Qu'il  ne  creinoit  ne  Roy  iie  Coqte." 

tl^e  word  here  signifies  Provided  with — Furnished  with,  as  by 
Art;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  too  minute  a  distinction  to  enquire, 
whether  the  idea  annexed  to  AKriller^' Garriir — par  Art,  if  I  may 
so  say,  was  that  of  Garnir  or  of  Art  5  as  it  would  in  fact  be  only 
to  enquire,  whether  the  word  ARTtller  belonged  to  Art,  as  a  sub- 
stantive, or  ART^r,  as  a  verb,'if  such  a  verb  had  existed.  We  see, 
that  the  sense  of  ARTtller,  To  Prepare,  Furnish,  &c,,  conveys  the 
sense  of  Aktuo,  (A^tvoq,  Apparo,  adorno,  Instruo.) 

In  Dr.  Jamieson's  Scotch  Dictionary,  the  succeeding  word  to 
Artailye,  Artillery,  is  AnTation,  "  Excitement,  Instigation/*  which 
seems  to  belong  to  the  sense  of  the  Element,  when  it  signifies 
*To  Stir  up.*  Dr.  Jamieson,  however,  properly  produces  the  Latin 
"  Artatio  from  ArtOy  used  for  ArctOy  are.  To  constrain/'  I  have  sup- 
posed, on  a  former  occasion, .  that  Arto  is  derived  from  the  idea  of 
the  certain  Earth,  as  the  Enclosed  Spot,  which  is  probably  right. 
I  must  observe,  however,  that  the  idea  of  Painful  or  Sharp 
Constriction    is   often    connected    with    that    of  Stirring    up    or 

Vellicating 


"  Ferd.  So  it  19. 

"  FoL  Then  make  your  garden  rich  in  gilly*flowerS| 

"  And  do  not  call  them  Bastards."        (Winters  Tale,  A.  IV.  S.  2.) 
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Vellicating  a  Surface  ;  and  thus  Arto  might  belong  to  the  race  of 
words  signifying  *To  Stir  up.' — The  very  terra  Constriction  is  con- 
nected with  Stringo,  To  "  Grate  upon  "  a  Surface, — Strigmentum^ 
*•  The  Scraping,  &c,  Strix ; "  (a  Strigo  pro  Stringo,)  "  A  channel, 
•*  Furrow,  hollow  gutter,  or  strake,"  &c.  In  the  preceding  column 
of  Dr.  Jamieson*s  Dictionary  to  that,  in  which  Artation  is,  we  have 
Art,  Ard,  *'  The  termination  of  many  words,"  as  inBast-hKDi  &c.— 
*^  Art  and  Part,  Accessory  to/*  The  Art  and  Part,  as  referring 
to  crimes,  means  the  same,  in  Scottish  Law,  as  the  combination 
Ope  et  Consilio  does  in  Latin,  where  *'  by  Art  is  understood  the 
"  mandate.  Instigation,  or  advice,  that  may  have  been  given 
**  towards  committing  the  crime."  Here  we  see,  that  Art  has 
the  same  meaning  as  AKTation. 

The  German  Arzt,  a  Physician,  has  been  derived  by  some 
from  Ars,  Artista.  It  should  be  considered  probably,  as  directly 
belonging  to  the  German  Art,  "  The  Nature,  Property,  Quality, 
"  Temper,"  &c.     The  verb  Arzenen  signified   in  old   German, 

*  Condire,'  **  Win  Artzen  mit  kalk/'  (Sherzii  Gloss,  sub  voce.) 
This  word  might  directly  be  attached  to  Arzt,  under  the  idea  of 
Medicating  any  thing,  as  we  express  it  ;^  though  it  is  probably  re- 
ferred to  the  more  general  sense  belonging  to  Arzt,  and  to  Art, 
as  denoting  the  Temper,  &c*  Hence  Arzt  might  mean  *  The 
^  Temperer — the  person  who  Mixes  or  Compounds  drugs,  so  as  to 

*  make  them  of  a  due  Temper — Quality,  Sort,  Art  or  vAwrue;  fit  for 

*  producing  a  certain  effect.*  I  shall  shew,  that  Medicus  is  the 
Mixer — Masher,  or  Temperer.  We  see,  in  the  terms  Arzt  and 
ARZ^n^n,  how  the  sense  of  Art  connects  itself  with  Art«o,  (Af TV6f, 
Apparo.)  The  Greek  latros,  (lavfog,  Medicus,)  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  Icco[4m,  Medeor,  which  may  perhaps  be  the  fact. 


4  B  '^RT, 
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*RT.  &c.  *R. 


r*^'!!^^*^^ 


Terms  which  convey  the  idea 
of  Stirring  up — of  Devasta^ 
tingj    Disturbingy    Annoying^ 

^gg^i^'^i^^gy  Vexing^  &c.  — 
Of  Excitement — Commotion^— 
Agitation  — Irritation  — Strife 
— Contention,  connected  with 
the  action  of  Stirring  up  the 
Earth,  &c.  Era,  (E^a,)  &c. 
by  the  HERSE,(Fr.)&c.  Har- 
ROW,  (Eng.)  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Harrow.  (English,)   The  In- 

strument ;  as  a  verb, 
To  Harrow  up  the  Soul. 
Herse  —  Hercke,      Harci^e, 

Harre.  (Fr.  Belg.  Ger.  Dan.) 

The  Harrow^ 


i^^^>#«»»^i  »^ 


Harass — Harasser.  (Eng.  Fr.) 

Hergian.  (Saxon,)  To  Har- 
row, Vastare,  spoliare,  praedas 
agere. 

Harry,  (old  Eng.)  To  Harrow, 
To  Rout,  Tear,  or  Pull  up— 
about— away,  &c.,  —  Drive 
away,  about,  &c. 

Harier — Harceler.  (French,) 
Vexare,  &c. 


Herge.  (Sax.)  Turma,  Prada- 
tores.  The  Harrowers. 


i^<»<»^*^^i».  ^ 


The  Harrowing  of  HelU    The 

Name  of  one  of  our  ancient 

Mysteries.. 
Hurry.  (Eng.)  To  be  Agitated, 

— ^To  Move  hastily. 
Harier.  (English,)  The  Dog, 

which     Harries    or    chases 

game. 


«»^<*«»*«»»#»<i 


Hardy — Hardi,  Ardito,  Ar- 
BUR.  (Eng.  Fr.  Ital.  Run.) 
Stirred  up — Impetuous-— Vio- 
lent. 

Ardeo — Ardor.  (Lat.  Eng.) 
To  be  in  a  state  of  Excite- 
ment— Agitation,  &c. 

HoRTOR.  (Lat.)  To  Stir  wj^— to 
Excite  to  any  action. 

Eretho  — Erethizo  —  Erizo, 
Eris,  Eridos.  (Gr.)  To  Stir 
up — Excite,  Exasperate. 

Irrito — Irritate.  (Lat.  Eng.) 

Eritheuo.  (Gr.)  To  Labour, 
Contend. 


Erithos.    (Gr.)    A   Labourer, 
Husbandman. 

Erk-zY^s. 
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Erk-iYw.  (Greek,)  A  Labourer, 

Servant. 
DjP=Eeretes.  (Gr.)   A  Servant. 
Eresso.  (Gr.)  To  Row,  To  Stir 

up  the  Water. 


>^^^i^0tS^0»^\^X* 


Ereschelleo.  (Gr.)    To  Con- 
tend with,  Scoff  at. 
^  Rixo.  (Lat.)  To  quarrel  with. 


w^^Rath.  (Eng.) 

iKsian.  (Sax.)  Irasci. 

Orge.  (Gr.)  Working  u^^  Anger. 

The  Quality  of  any  thing. 
Okguzo.  (Gr.)  To  JVork  up  as 

into  a  passion.  To  Work  up, 

or  Macerate. 
Org  AS.  (Gr-)  The  fertile  Field, 

well  Worked  or  Cultivated. 


^^»^<^^#^^^<»#^i#^^* 


I  SHALL  now  proceed  to  examine  the  race  of  words  belonging  to 
our  Element  ^R.  C,  D,  &c.  which  are  derived  by  a  metaphorical 
application  from  the  action  of  Stirring  up — Routing  up — Tearing 
up — Breaking  up  the  Ground  or  Earth,  &c.,  and  which  express 
the  idea  of  Stirring  jip  in '  general — of  Excitement — Commotion — 
j^gitation^— Irritation^  or  of  Disturbing — Aggrieving — Vexing,  &c. 
From  this  source  have  been  derived  those  terms  in  Language, 
under  different  Elements,  which  relate  to  actions  of  Violence — 
to  Harsh  and  Grating  Noises,  &c.,  as  Grind,  Grunt^  Crush,  Crash^ 
Grate,  Clash,  Dash,  Pell,  Melt,  &c.  &c.  I  shall  shew,  that  the 
words,  which  I  have  adopted,  belong  to  names  for  the  Ground  or 
Earth,  under  different  Elements ;  as  Grind  and  Grunt  to  Ground, 
&c.,  Mell  to  Mould,  Harsh  to  Earth,  &c.  &c.  My  Hypothesis  is, 
that  such  words  originally  signified,  *  To  Ground  or  Earth,'  if 
I  may  so  express  it;  either  under  the  idea  of  reducing  to  Ground, 
Earth,  or  Diist,  or  of  *  Stirring  up  the  Ground  or  Earth  ; '  and  that 
from  terms  of  this  meaning,  other  words,  conveying  the  ideas 
above  unfolded,  were  either  directly  or  more  remotely  derived. — 
We  know,  that  the  term  Harrow  conveys  at  once  the  sense  of 
Stirring  up  the  Ground,  and  that  it  is  adopted  likewise  by  a  meta* 
phorical  application,  as  in  ^  Harrow  up  the  Soul,'  to  express  the 

most 
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most  violent  state  oi  Agitation,  \>y  which  the  mind  can  be  Excited 
and  Disturbed.  We  have  seen,  moreover,  that  the  terms  Solicitude 
and  Solicito  denote  in  their  primitive  sense  the  action  of  *  Stirring 
•  up  the  Ground,'  or  Solum. 

The  explanatory  word  Agitation  is  derived,  we  Icnow,.  from 
Agito  and  Ago ;  and  I  shall  shew,  that  Aoo,  under  the  form  of  our 
Element  ^C,  ^D,  '^G,  &c.,  belongs  to  Ao^r,  from  a  similar  idea  of 
Stirring  up  the  Ground.  I  have  been  obliged  to  anticipate  other 
terms,  likewise,  Irritate  and  Rout,  which  are  attached  to  our 
Element  ^RT,  RT,  with  or  without  the  breathing  before  the  R. 
I  shall  reserve  for  a  separate  article,  the  investigation  of  those 
terms,  where  there  is  no  breathing  before  the  R,  because,  when 
the  breathing  is  once  lost,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  separate 
form,  and  capable  of  generating  a  race  of  words  distinct  from 
those  under  the  other  form.  We  shall  see,  however,  that  the 
forms  are  perpetually  passing  into  each  other,  and  should  be 
considered  as  originally  the  same.  Rout,  we  know,  refers  par- 
ticularly to  the  action  of  ^Stirring  up  the  Ground;^  and  it  means 
likewise  *  To  Stir  up,'  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  with  the  idea  of 
Disturbance  or  Violence.  Rout  belongs  to  the  Saxon  Wrotjw, 
Versare  Rostro,  where  we  have  the  regular  form  ^RT,  with  the 
breathing^efore  the  R.  We  perceive  now,  that  RosTKum  belongs 
to  Rout,  and  that  both  these  words  directly  connect  themselves 
with  the  form  ^RT,  with  the  breathing  before  the  R.  Let  us 
mark  the  explanatory  word  v^ERS-are,  which  belongs  to  ^  RT,  &c* 
The  term  Irrito  must  either  be  considered  as  attached  to  the 
Element  '^RT,  with  the  breathing  before  the  R,  or  the  Ir  is  for 
in,  and  the  Rito  must  then  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Ele- 
ment RT,  with  no  breathing  before  it.  I  shall  adopt  the  terms 
Irritate  and  Rout  in  my  discussion,  as  most  expressive .  of 
the  ideas,  which  I  am  desirous  of  conveying.  Some  derive 
Irrito  from  Ira,  or  Hirrire;   though  others  imagine,  that  there 

was 
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was  an  old  word  Rito,  from  whence  Irrito  and  Prorito  were 
taken. 

The  term  Harass  is  directly  connected  with  the  metaphor  of 
the  Harrowy  or  Herse.  The  Etymologists,  under  Harass,  refer 
us  to  the  French  Harasser,  the  Saxon  Hergian^  the  German  Heeren, 
Popular!,  devastare ;  and  this  latter  word  Skinner  derives  from  the 

« 

Szxon  Here,  and  the  German  Hi^er,  Exercitus.  To  these  he  refers 
the  French  Harceler,  arid  Harier,  Vexare ;  and  he  observes,  "  AUu- 
^^  dit,  Or.  E^bo-x^Xm,  Scommate  Illudo,  Rixor^  a  nom.  E^i^,  Con- 
*'  tentio.  Vide  et  ab  eoden^  fonte  ort.  verb.  Hurry  vel  Harry*' 
The  French  Etymologists  refer  Harasser  to  the  Greek  ARASs^m^ 
(A^M-o^eiy,  Pulsare,)  which  must  be  added  to  this  race  of  words, 
and  HARceler^  to  the  German  ^'  Harke,  qui  signifie  Rateau.''  Let 
us  mark  the  term  Rat^ju,  under  the  form  RT. 

To  the  Saxon  HEKoian,  which  Lye  in  his  Saxon  Dictionaxy 
explains  by  "  To  Harrow,  Vastare,  spoliare,  pra^as  agere,''  the 
Etymologists  have  justly  referred  the  old  English  word  Harry  or 
Harrie,  *V Depppulari,  Hostiliter  invadere,  vastare;*'-  and  they 
have  moreover  produced^  as  parallel,  the  Danish  JFX?r^^,  ^e  Spanish 
Harrearj  the  French  Harier,  and  the  Saxon  Herge,  Here,  Exercitus. 
The  Sax6n  IJerge  means  '*Turma — Praedatoresj — Depopulatio/' 
the  Harrowers  or  Plunderers ;  and  to  this  belongs  an  adjacent 
Saxon  term  Here,  Exercitus,  Turma,  An  army  or  company  in  gene- 
ral, &c.,  from  which  is  derived  the  German  Heer,  a  Host.  Lye 
explains  the  Saxon  Here-geat  by  "  Militaris  apparatus,  Armamen- 
**  tum,  (ab  Here,  Exercitus,  et  Geotan,  Reddere,  erogare) ;  *'  and 
he  adds,  *'Inde  etiam  quodcunque  patrono  suo  prsstitit  vasallus  ad 
"  arcendos  grassatores,  et  prsedatores,  vocabatur  Here^Geat.  Hoc 
**  denique  patrono  praestitum  ab  omni  novo  vasallo  idem  obtinuit 
**  nomen,  unde  vox  nostra  HerioW  Again  in  Saxon,  Here-geold, 
or  gyld,  is  "  Militare  tributum,"  from  which  Here^geld  is  derived. 
Here^Toga  is  the  ^'Exercitus  Dux,''  firom  which  the  Germans 

have 
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have  their  Herzog,  a  Duke.     Tog,  Zog  and  Dux  belong  to  each 
other.     The  German  Herr,  a  Lord,  or  Master,  may  perhaps  mean 
the  Chief  person  of  the  Here,  or  Company  of  Men;  and  if  such 
be  the  origin,  the  Latin  Hems  must  be  derived  from  the  same 
source.     The  succeeding  word  to  the  Saxon  Here,  Exercitus,  is 
Here,  Fama,  from   Herian,  or  HERcan,  Laudare.     These  words 
denoting  Honour,  &c.  might  be  taken  from  the  Honour — Reverence 
or  Respect,  which   Soldiers,  the  Here  or  Herge,  pay  to  their 
superiors;  but  as  these  words  belong  probably  to  the  German 
Ehre,  Honour^  and  Ekren,  To  Honour,  we  must  refer  them  to  a 
different  idea.     The  German  Etymologists  derive  Ehre  from  E^a, 
Terra,  Aehren,  Colere,  or  from  Her,  Altus,  or  ta^uv.  Curare.     If 
Ehren  belongs   to   Aehren,  Colere,    which  is  probably  the  fact, 
it  is  the  same  metaphor  which   Colo  bears  of  *  Honouring  and 
*  Respecting/  from  the  sense  of  Cultivating  the  Soil.     Aehren  is 
attached  to  Aro,  Ear,  the  Saxon  Erian,  or  Erigjw,  Arare,  which 

means  likewise  '  To  Harrow  up,  or  Stir  up  the  Land.*  This  is  a 
very  probable  conjecture ;  and  if  so,  perhaps  Herian  and  Hergan 
must  be  referred  to  the  same  idea.  This  point  cannot  be  de- 
cided,  unless  by  passages,  which  would  unfold  the  pecuh'ar  turn 
of  meaning  annexed  to  these  words,  denoting  Honour  or  Respect*. 

Harrie 


*  As  the  following  tepns  belong  to  the  Element  ^R,  and  are  not  directly  connected 
with  the  spirit  of  the  discussion,  they  are  inserted  in  a  Note.  In  Saxon,  Here^Berga 
means  *^  Exwcitus  mansio,  statio  militaris,  tentorium,  castrum,"  says  Lye ;  who  adds, 
'^  Unde  Chaucero,  Herborow,  Mansio,  Diversorium :  et  recentior  nostra  Harbour  J* 
Under  the  English  word  Harbour^  the  Etymologists  produce  the  parallel  terms  in 
other  Languages,  as  the  Belgic  Herberghe,  the  German  Herberg,  the  French  Auberge^ 
the  Spanish  Alvergue,  and  the  Italian  Albergo,  The  Etymologists  derive  these  words 
from  Her,  (Germ.)  Hue,  or  Here,  Exercitus,  and  Bergen,  Tegere.  These  terms, 
I  think,  all  belong  to  each  other,  and  they  are  derived  from  Here  and  Bergen. 
Harbinger  the  Etymologistii  haVe  rightly  supposed  to  be  quasi  Herberger,  *'  qui  alicui 
•' de  Hospitio  prospicit/'  Her&ebg,  in  German,  is  "An  Inn; — Your  Lodgings 
Harbour,  shelter,  dwelling*place;    der  die  Herberge  zu  bestellen  vorau^  gesandt 


it 


"  wird. 


€€ 
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Harrie  and  Harrow  are  terms  used  ii^  old  ^  English  to 
express  various  degrees  of  Disturbance^-- Annoy ance^  &c.  Harry 
occurs  in  Shakspeare.     Cleopatra  says  of  the  Messenger, 

"  I  repent  me  much, 
"  That  I  so  Harried  him."        (Ant.  and  Chop.  A. III.  S.  3.) 

On  which  Mr.  Steevens  observes,  "  To  Harry  is  to  Use  roughly, 
«*  I  meet  with  the  word  in  The  Downfal  of  Robert  Earl  of  Hun- 
**  tingdon,  1601. 

"  Will  Harry  me  about  instead  of  her." 

And  Mr.  Malone  adds,  "  Minsheu  in  his  Diet.  1617,  explains  the 
word  thus.  *  To  Turmoile  or  Vexe.*  Cole  in  his  English 
Diet.  1676,  interprets  Harried  by  the  word  Pulled;  and  in 
'^  the  sense  of  Pulled  and  lugged  about,  I  believe  the  word  was 
*'  used  by  Shakespeare.  See  the  marginal  direction  in  p.  481. 
*'  In  a  kindred  sense  it  is  used  in  the  old  translation  of  Plutarch  ; 
<<  €  Pyrrhus  seeing  his  people  thus  troubled,  and  Harried  to  and 
^'fro/  "     We  perceive  how  the  interpretations  of  Minsheu  and 

Cole, 

**  ^irdy  a  Harbinger/*  as  my  Lexicographer  explains  it.  The  word  HauberKi  with 
its  parallel  terms,  might  be  the  same  as  HerBerga,  and  mean  *  A  Covering  for  Soldiers.' 
The  Etymologists  produce  the  parallel  terms  to  Hawberk,  as  Haubert,  Haubergeon, 
(Ft.)  UsbergQ,  (Ital.)  and  Hahberg,  (Belgic.)  If  the  Belgic  Habberg  belongs  to 
these  terms,  which  is  extremely  probable ;  then  the  Etymologists  ^re  right  in  sup- 
posing, that  they  are  derived  from  Hah^  Collum,  and  Bergen^  Tegere.  Arbour  may 
belong  to  Arbor ^  the  Tree,  as  some  imagine,  ''  Pergula  Arboreal  Arboretum ;  though 
others  think,  that  it  belongs  to  Herberg,  Harbour,  8cc. 

I  cannot  quit  the  term  Here,  '^  Exercitus,  Turma,  Cohors,"  and  its  derivatives, 
without  remarking  on  the  word  preceding  this  in  my  Saxon  Dictionary, — Her- 
Dracan,  **  Militares  Serpentes,  s^gitts,''  as  diey  are  explained  by  Lye.  Darts,  we  see, 
are  called  'Military  Dragons,'  which  we  instantly  perceive  to  be  derived  from  their 
property  of  Piercing  the  skin.  I  shall  shew,  that  Dart  and  Draco,  Dragon,  belong  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  same  idea  of  Thrusting — Striking,  8lc.  &c.  In  the  Eumenides, 
o^cis  applied  to  a  Dart,  by  the  same  metaphor,  nmroy  ofyq^riv  OOIN.  (f^  IBl.)  It  is 
curious,  that  Bochart  attributes  a  fable,  in  the  Adventures  of  Cadmus,  to  a  confusion 
arising  from  this  metaphor.  He  supposes,  that  the  Serpenfs  Teeth,  in  the  story  of  this 
personage,  meant  only  Darts.  <'  Phoenicia  lin^&,  quae  partim  fuit  Syra,  partim  fuit 
*'  Hebraica,  B^fli  ^iXff"  SNI,  NCS,  *'  Dentes  serpentis  etiam  erant  dsrea  cuspides,  quali- 
^<  bus  primus  in  Grscia  Cadmus  axmavit  milites  suos."    (Geograph.  Sac.  p.  4470 
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Cole»  Tiirmoil^  Fex^  and  Pull,  and  the  use  of  the  word  in 
^*  Harried  to  and  /ra/*  agree  with  the  metaphor  annexed  to  the 
action  of  Harrowing  the  Ground*  Let  us  mark  how  words 
under  dilierent  £lements»  derived  from  the  same  idea,  perform 
the  same  office.  I  shall  shew  that  Tkrmoil  and  Trouble  belong 
to  TWrMia  and  Dirba,  and  are  derived  from  the  metaphorical 
application  of  the  Turf>  if  I  may  so  express  it^  or  Dirt  in  a  state 
of  Agitation.  All  agree»  that  Tumultus  belongs  to  Tumulus,  the 
Heap  of  Dirt.  Skinner,  in  the  same  column  with  Harry,  has 
the  phrase  <^  A  Sea  Harr,"  which  is  a  Lincolnshire  term,  as  he 
says»  for  *^  Tempestas  a  man  ingruens;*'  and  he  derives  it  either 
from  the  Saxon  fiSrm,  Flustrum»  i£stus»  or  from  Harry.  They 
all,  we  see,  belong  to  each  other;  and  die  n  in  Hitm  presents 
to  us  a  similar  form,  as  Ortaa,  (O^,  Excito,)  which  is  derived 
from  Oro,  {p^  Excito.)  John  Flwio  explains  die  Italian  Tartas* 
sort  by  *^  To  rib^baste,  to  bang,  to  tugge,  to  hale,  to  Harris,*  as 
Mr.  Malone  has  observed  in  his  Appendix*  pag.  66S.  The 
strongest  sense  annexed  to  these  words  is  expressed  in  old  English 
by  the  word  Harrow\  when  it  is  applied  to  die  DevastMiom  of 
the  powers  of  Darkness  by  Christ*  Christ  is  said  to  Harrow 
HfiL  llie  Commentators  on  Shakspeare  have  quoted  this  exptes* 
sloa,  so  common  to  our  andent  Writers,  on  the  following  passage 
m  Hamlet. 


"^  Kcrm.  U>o^  U  9kk  liike  dte  Kia^?  Mack  is  HiVMonk 


Oa  wludi  Mr.  Sleeire«s  bas  ieiBarked>  *^To  Harrow  b  to 
"^^  cooquKn  to  subdue.  The  wotiI  cs  of  SaxoQ  or^irc.  So  ici  tbe 
•*  old  bL  L  romaoce  of  Str  EgLtmnrt  of  -^jnij^ 

"^  ^  He  ^«*Kiffe  b«  ana  osot  Hjik»7wsj»  HolS  * 


la  ike  possa^  of  HaatleC.  Hjlrrov  is  a  aKtsphrttcal  asse  ct 
Hjlrrow^  as  appfiieii  to  cae  O^enDoa  ont  tbe  Croiu&i ;  cor  ^  :z 
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necessary  to  refer  us  to  a  Saxon  origin^  any  more  than  in  the 
speech  of  the  Ghost. 

'^  I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 
"  Would  Habrow  up  thy  soul." 

The  Saxon  word  and  the  English  word^  as  we  have  seen,  are  the 
same,  and  are  used  in  a  similar  sense.  Skinner  quotes,  in  an 
Appendix  Vocabulary  of  Ancient  Words,  the  expression  "By 
*'  him,  that  Harrowed  Hell^  (i.  e.)  per  Christum,"  and  justly  refers 
it  to  the  Saxon  H£Ro/<in,  Vastare.  The  familiarity  of  this  expres- 
sion arose  from  one  of  the  ancient  Mysteries,  which  was  called 
the  Harrowing  of  Hell.  The  representation  of  which  is,  "  Christ 
**  entering  Hell,  triumphantly,"  says  Mr.  Malone,  "  delivering 
<Vour  first  parents,  and  the  most  sacred  characters  of  the  Old 
*'  and  New  Testament,  from  the  dominion  of  Satan,  and  convey- 
^'  ing  them  into  paradise."  (See  Historical  Account  of  the  Stage, 
p.  14.) 

We  have  seen,  that  Skinner,  under  Harrass,  refers  us  to  Hurry 
and  Harrie.  The  term  Hurry  is  anotherform  of  these  words,  and 
has  a  less  violent  meaning.  In  the  phrase  Hurry-* Sherry,  the 
word  is  used  in  a  stronger  sense;  and  Junius  explains  Hurry  by 
"  Violenter  Disjicere,  raptim  propellere,"  who  reminds  us  only  of  the 
Teutonic  Huri^  the  *'  interjectio  festinantis,  quod  loquitur  Auriga 
^'  equis,  quando  pellit  currum,  vel  redam,  vel  hujusmodi."  Skinner 
however  justly  refers  it  to  the  race  of  words  which  we  have  just 
discussed^  Hergian,  Vastare,  &c.,  and  the  French  Ahurir,  which 
is  another  of  these  terms.  My  Lexicographer  explains  AhuriV 
by  "To  Surprise,  td  Astonish,  to  Maze,  to  Tease."  In  the 
Poems  attributed  to  Rowley,  Harrie  is  used  in  its  gentler  sense 
of  Hurry,  and  its  stronger  sense  of  Harrow.  In  the  Tragedy 
of  Ella  we  have, 

"  As  Ely n  our  bie  the  green  lesaelle  was  syttynge, 

''  As  firom  the  sones  hete  she  Habbieb, 
*'  She  sayde,  as  heft  whytte  hondes  whyte  hosen  was  knyttynge, 

"  Whatte  pleasure  y tt  ys  to  be  married.''    (^.  «08,  &c.) 

4  0  Again 
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Again  in  the  same  play  it  is  used  for  Harrow. 

*'  O !  didst  thou  see  mie  breastis  troublous  state, 

"  Theere  love  doth  Habbib  np  my  joie  and  ethe."    (f.  1039,  8cc.) 

Dean  Milles  explains  it  here  by  Tear  up.  In  the  Englysh  Meta^ 
morphosiSf  the  word  is  used,  in  its  genuine  sense  of  Harrowing 
or  Tearing  up  the  Ground,  and  the  objects  upon  it.  The  Giant 
Knight  is  thus  described  : 

*'  He  tore  a  ragged  Mountayne  from  the  Grounde, 

"  Habbied  uppe  noddynge  forrests  to  the  skie."    (^.81-2.) 

Chatterton  explains  Harried  by  Tast.  We  perceive,  that  the 
word  is  adopted  in  this  passage  with  roost  singular  force  and 
propriety. 

We  shall  now  understand,  that  the  Dog  called  the  Harrier 
is  the  Animal,  which  Harries  up — Hunts  up  or  Pursues  other 
Animals,  &c.  Nathan  Bailey  derives  it  from  the  French  Harrier, 
To  Hurry.  Skinner,  under  Harier^  says,  *^  Nomen  canis,  Ridero 
^'  Ladon,  credo  potius  Lagon,  Gr.  Aayuuv,  (i.  e.)  Leporum  In- 
"  sectator,  v.  Hare."  This  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  he 
imagined  Harrier  to  be  derived  from  Hare,  and  to  signify,  'Thd 
*  follower,  of  Hares.*  The  term  Hare  belongs  to  this  race  of 
words^and  means  'The  animal,  which  HurriV^  along  with  a  fearful 
<  trepidating  motion/  Hare  occurs  in  the  Saxon  Hara,  the  Danish 
Hare^  the  Belgic,  the  German,  and  the  French  Hase,  and  the 
Arabic  Hazaz.  We  perceive  in  Hase  the  form  ^S  of  our  Ele- 
ment. Junius  derives  these  words  from  Har,  Pilus,  or  Hair, 
because,  as  Pliny  says, ''  Villosissimum  animalium  Lepus/V  This 
Lexicographer  records  likewise  the  term  Auroi,  (Av^o/,)  in  Suidas^ 
for  Hares,  o$  Xayuot.  I  have  added,  in  my  interpretation  of  Hare, 
the  idea  of  the  Fearful — trepidating  Motion,  as  in  Skinner  we  have 
next  to  this  term  Hare,  the  verb  To  Hare,  which  he  explains  by 
**  Perterrefacere,  consternare,  metu  percellere ;  *'  and  which  he 
derives  from  the  race  of  words  now  unde^  discussion,  the  French 
Harier,  Vexare,  and  the  Saxon  Hergian,  Vastare.     Skinner  does 

not 
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not  refer  the  verb  and  the  substantive  to  each  other;  and  Junius, 
in  the  next  article  to  Hare,  which  is  HhvcE-hrained^  seems  to 
doubt,  whether  this  expression  and  the  phrase  '  As  mad  as  a  March 
*  Hare/ do  not  belong  to  the  Teutonic  Hader,  Haer^  Lis,  contentio. 
We  may  perceive,  by  these  phrases,  that  the  idea  of  the  Hare  is 
connected  with  the  sense  of  Hurry»  in  its  more  intensive  mean- 
ing of  jigitation^^Trepidation.  Skinner  refers  HARE^-brained  to 
the  verb  *  To  Hare/ — The  Arabic  term,  to  which  Skinner  has 
alluded  as  the  name  of  a  Hare^  is,  I  believe,  jysFAjoozy  to  which 
Mr.  Richardson  has  affixed  sixty-seven  meanings ,  ^11  apparently 
4i&rent  from  each  other.  I  have  produced  this  word  on  a  former 
occasion. 

The  ancient  French  word  Haro,  which  denotes  *  A  Hue 
^  and  Cry,  to  beg  assistance,'  belongs  to  these  words  Harrie 
and  Harrow,  &c.,  and  denotes  the  Noise  made  under  circum- 
stances  of  violent  Disturbance— ^Agitation ^  the  cry  which  is  to 
Harry  up— to  Rai^e  and  alarm  the  Country.  The  Etymologists 
produce  terms  denoting  a  Cry,  as  Hareet,  Clamat,  Haremees^ 
Clamamus,  Haren^  Crier,  which  belong  to  the  same  idea.— The 
word  Herald^  Faecialis,  caduceator,  and  its  parallel  terms  Herault^ 
Heraut,  (Fr.)  Araldoj  (Ital.)  Heraldo,  (Span.)  Herald,  (Teut.) 
have  been  derived  by  the  Etymologists  from  the  Saxon  ffcre,  Exer- 
citus,  and  Held,  Heros,— ^from  the  Belgic  Herr^Alt,  Senator  seu 
Senior  Exercitus, — from  Here,  Exercitus,  and  Aid,  Servus,  or  from 
Haren,  Crier,  and  Alt,  Nobilis,  q.  d,  Praco  Nobilis; — "Vox  Fran- 
"  cica  et  primigenia  est,  Hero  vel  Haro,  Gloss.  Boxh.  Fora-Haro, 
^'  Praeco,"  says  Wachter.  The  Reader-must  form  his  own  judg- 
ment on  the  matter.  I  cannot  find,  in  the  French  Etymologists, 
who  have  been  most  ample  on  this  subject,  that  the  original 
nature  of  the  office  is  sufficiently  understood.  Whatever  be  the 
origin  of  this  word,  we  must  refer  to  it  the  familiar  Saxon  name 
Harold. 

•  The 
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The  succeeding  word  in  Junius  to  Harrie  and  Harrow,  is 
Harsh,  which  we  shall  understand  to  belong  to  the  metaphor  of 
the  Herse  or  Harrow.  The  Etymologists  produce  the  Danish 
Harshf  RanciduS ;  the  Belgic  Heersch,  Imperiosus  ;  the  Islandic 
Herskar^  Severn s,  saevus,  nocens ;  the  Spanish  Arisco^  Asper ;  the 
Flemish  Hersch,  and  the  Saxon  Has,  Raucus.  All  these  terms 
belong  to  the  same  idea.  Skinner  derives  Harsh  from  Herbisch, 
Subasper,  or  from  the  Welsh  Garro,  Asper  ;  and  Junius  seems  to 
refer  it  to  Barsch,  (Belg.)  Burrasca,  (Ital.)  &c.  Meric  Casaubon 
derives  it  from  E^^o^  siccus.  Hard  is,  I  believe^  only  another 
form  of  Harsh.  We  might  have  supposed,  that  Hard  was  de- 
rived from  the  Earth,  under  the  idea  of  the  Solid  Dirt;  yet 
I  imagine,  on  duly  considering  the  words  connected  with  Hard, 
that  it  must  be  referred  to  the  train  of  ideas  now  before  us. 
The  Etymologists  refer  us  to  the  parallel  terms  to  be  found  in 
other  Languages,  as  the  Saxon  Heardj  the  Gothic  Hardu,  the 
Danish  Hoard,  the  Belgic  Herd,  the  German  Hart,  the  Runic 
Hard,  which  they  derive  from  the  Latin  Arduus,  or  the  Greek 
Kei^u^q.'  Skinner,  however,  adds,  ''  Mallem  ab  u  priv.  et  ^tu,  q.  d. 
''  A^vroc,  quae  enim  dura  sunt  non  diffluunt.  Sed  nee  htiic  pro 
**  Etimo  fido.*'  The  Saxon  Heard  seems  to  be  employed  in  its 
original  sense  in  the  compound  JiEARD-Heawa,  Scalprum^  the 
Sharp  or  HARD-JFfew^r.  In  German,  Hart  signifies  Hard  or 
•Solid/  as  in  English;  yet  my  Lexicographer  explains  HARTEJiTa//^ 
by  **  a  Sharp,  Severe,  Biting,  Nipping,  Searching,  Tickling  Cold;" 
where  terms  are  employed,  which  lead  us  to  the  Metaphor  which  I 
have  supposed.  He  explains,  likewise,  "  Hart  mit  einem  verfahren, 
**  To  treat  one  Hard/^,  HARsn/y,  roughly,  sharply,"  &c.  In 
short,  we  cannot  doubt  that  Harsh  and  Hard  belong  to  each 
other  ;  and  in  Harsh,  we  see  the  true — original  idea,  without  the 
notion  of  Solidity.  In  the  column  preceding  that  in  my  German 
Dictionary,  where  Harsch  and  Hart  are  found,  we  have  H'arke^ 

**aRake," 
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^*  a  Rake,'*  and  Hark^«,  «*  To  rake,  or  Harrow."  In  the  same 
column  we  have  HAscH^n,  '*  To  catch,  cage,  attack,  apprehend^ 
**  lay  hold  on ;  **  where,  in  the  explanatory  word  Catchy  we  see  the 
idea  of  « Fellication,  Plucking  up  or  away/  which  I  have  supposed 
to  be  attached  to  this  race  of  words.  I  shall  shew  in  another  place, 
that  Carpo  and  Capio  belong  to  Scrape.  In  the  same  column  we. 
have  Harz,  '*  Hard  Rosin,"  as  my  Lexicographer  explains  it; 
where  Harz  belongs  to  Hart,  Hard,  Solid. 

The  English  word  Hardy,  **Audax,  animosus,"  &c.,.  and  its 
parallel  terms,  must  be  referred  to  this  race  of  words,  which  denote 
Impetuous   motioii'^Turbulence  and   Violence  of  action-      In   the 
phrase  Foo/-Hardy,  we  see  the  term  in  its  strong  sense.    The 
Etymologists  record  the  parallel  words,  as  the  French  Hardi,  the 
Italian  Ardito,  the  Runic  Ardur^  and  the  Greek  Ardalous,  h^iakmr 
which  Hesychius  interprets  by  "RncMmg.     Skinner  derives  Hardy, 
&c.    from   the   Latin  Ardeo.      The   French   Etymologists   refer 
Hardi  to  the  German  Hart;  and  Wacbter,  the  Gisrman  Etymo- 
logist, gives  us  the  same  derivation,  and  reminds  his  Readers  of 
the  Welsh  Hydr^  which,  as  he  says,  *' non  solum,  fortem  et  stre- 
*'  nuum,  sed  etiam  Audacem  signiiicat/'     Mr.  Richards  explains 
the  Welsh  Hydr  by  "Bold,  stout,  strong,  valiant."    Again,  in 
Welsh  we  have  Hyder,  ^' Trust,  confidence,  boldness."     Hyderu, 
"  To  be  bold,  to  trust,  to  rely  upon,''  and  Hyderm^,  "Undaunted, 
**  bold,  confident."    Let  us  note,  as  we  pass  on,  the  Latin  Audo^?, 
where  the  r  of  our  Element  rD  is  lost,  which  must  be  referred  to 
the  same   idea.— The  Latin   Ardco   is  another   term,   denoting 
a  state  of  Agitation  or  Irritation.    The  English  Hot  and  the  Latio* 
&STUO  are  derived  from  the  same  idea,  and  belong  to  the  Radical 
rT,  when  the  r  has  disappeared.     Among  other  senses  of  Ardw, 
in  the  ordinary  Lexicons,  we  have  "To  be  Tormented,  Troubled.-^ 
•'  Podagras  doloribus  ARDer^.'*     I  shall  shew,  that  Trouble  be- 
longs to  Turfra— the  Agitated  Dirt  of  the  Turf  or  Ground ;  and 

the 
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the  first  sense  of  its  parallel  French  term  Trouhler  in  Deletan- 
ville's  Dictionary,  now  before  me,  is  '*  To  Trouble,  to  defile,  tOi 
'*  make  thick  or  Muddy''  The  Etymologists  derive  Ard^o  from 
Aridus  and  Areo.  The  id  in  ARidus  seems  to  be  only  the  addition 
for  the  adjective  form  from  Areo,  which  belongs  to  the  Era,  (e^«,) 
the  Ground.  Ardelio,  the  Busybody,  is  rightly  derived  from 
ArdeOf  *'  quod  Ardore  quodam  omnia  occipiat,  nihil  peragat/' 

With  respect  to  the  adjacent  term  Ardea;  we  cannot,  I  think, 
doubt,  that  ARD^a,  and  the  Greek  Erodio5,  (E^ta^iog^  Ardea^  be- 
long to  each  other.  The  Etymologists  derive  Ardea  from  Arduus, 
"  quod  volando  Ardua  petat/'  Bochart  thinks,  that  E^aiiOi  is 
quasi  EXoiJio^,  <'  ^tXriSsi  yo^  roig  'EJM^io't  roTrotg^  Locis  enim  palustribus 
'*  delectatur/'  (Hieroz.  Pars  Poster.  Lib.  ii.  c.  28.  §.  1.)  By 
some,  this  bird  is  considered  as  an  angry — Irritable  bird ;  and 
hence,  as  it  is  supposed,  the  Hebrew  name  Anapha  is  derived, 
**  quod  facile  ad  iram  concitetur.'^  Under  this  notion,  Anoea 
and  ERODioSf  (E^«Jio^,)  might  mean  the  same  as  Ardeo.  Perhaps, 
however,  this  bird  may  be  so  called,  because  it  delights  in  places 
abounding  with  Mud  or, Earth.  It  is  called  Tarabusco,  or  Tarra-- 
busa,  says  Martinius,  "  quasi  Terrain  perforans.  Rostro  enim 
"  inserto  palustri  terra  vocem  edit  horribilem."  To  confirm  this, 
I  must  add,  that  in  Austria,  as  the  same  Writer  observes,  it  is 
called  EKDbully  **  quod  Terne  inserto  rostro  sonet/'  The  Erd  in 
EKDbull  brings  us  at  once  to  the  spot,  supposed  in  my  Hypothesis, 
and  to  the  Ard^^,  and  Erodio5,  (jE^u^iog.)  Many  think,  that 
Heron,  Hem,  &c.,  with  their  parallel  terms,  are  derived  from 
ERODia5,(E^M^io^)  Heron^Hern^  &c.  belong,  I  believe,  to  Arundo, 
because  these  birds  delight  in  places  abounding  with  Reeds. 
Martinius  derives  some  of  the  names  of  this  bird  from  Rohr, 
a  Reed. 

An  adjacent  word  to  Erod/o5,  (E^u^iog,)  in  the  Greek  Dic- 
tionaries,  is   EROTaa>   (E^mtosw,    Interrogo,   rogo,)   which  means 
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literally  •To  Earth' — or,  if  we  refer  it  to  the  form  of  the  Ele- 
ment ^R,  *To  Era/  (E^a,  E(pa.)  Most  of  the  terms  which  signify  to 
Enquire — Search— Ask^  are  derived  from  the  idea  of  Routing  into 
Dirt.  Scrutor,  To  Scrutinise^  is  taken^  we  know,  from  Scruta^ 
Eruere; — Rimor,  To  Search,  means  to  Rout  into  Chinks^  Cre- 
vices, &c.,  and  belongs  to  the  Metaphor  of  Rimari  Terram  rastrts. 
Ask  is  attached  to  our  Element  VS,  '^rT,  ^S,  ^T.  The  O5,  Ot, 
in  ER]oy,  O/-0S,  (Ejwf,  E^wTo^,)  are  terminations  only,  derived 
from  the  analogy  of  the  Language;  and  this  would  induce  us 
to  refer  ER=^too,  {E^taram^^  to  the  Radical  form  ^R,  as  in  ERao, 
(E^ft^tf.)  The  term  Er^o,  (e^so^,  Interrogo,)  must  be  added  to 
these  words,  when  the  sound  of  r  is  lost.  Another  Greek  word 
for  Enquire  or  Search^  is  derived  from  Seeking  ioT  Metals,  Metal- 
leuo^  To  Metal,  if  I  may  so  express  it.  To  Search  for  Metalsy  by 
Digging  into  the  Earth,  (M6t«xaw«,  Metalla  Eruo ;— Scrutor  et 
Investigo,  MgraXXaw,  Scrutor.)  I  shall  shew,  that  Search  and 
Scrutor  belong  to  Scratchy  and  that  they  are  all  derived  from 
operations  on  the  Great,  (Celtic,)  the  Ground.  I  shall  shew, 
moreover,  that  Rogo  belongs  to  Rout,  under  the  form  RG,  with 
the  breathing  after  the  R;  unless  we  suppose,  that  in  the  original 
form,  the  breaching  was  before  the  /2,  as  in  the  Saxon  HRUTa;t, 
To  ^RouT ;   Stertere,  Rohchisare, 

In  the  same  opening  of  my  Dictionary,  in  which  Erotjo, 
(E^recu,)  is,  we  have  Erroos,  (E^^uog,  Aper,  Aries,)  which  means 
the  Rouiery  under  another  idea,  as  relating  to  a  Violent  action  of 
Annoyance. — The  term  directly  adjacent  to  Erot<io,  {t^careua,)  is 
Eros,  Eroto5,  (E^at^,  wrog.  Amor;  quo  Prosequimur  aliquem,) 
which  belongs,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  idea  of  Searching 
after — Longing  for,  &c.  &c.,  and  is  directly  attached  to  ERao^ 
{E^eua,  Amo,  Amore  Prosequor,)  derived  from  the  form  Era,  ' 
(e^ix.  Terra.)  Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  Latin  term  Pro^ 
sequor^  in   the   phrase  Amore   Prosequi,   and  remember  another 

mode 
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mode  of  using  it,  Odio  Prosequi;  and  we  shall  see,  how  the  meta- 
phor belonging  to  Prosequor,  which  is  similar  to  that  in  the  race 
of  words  now  before  us,  is  at  once  applied  to  Love,  and  to  actions 
of  Annoyance.  Sequor,  in  one  sense,  says  R.  Ainsworth,  is  "  To 
" Love"  &c. ;  where  we  have  the  same  metaphprical  meaning  of 
•'  .To  Seek  for,"  which  I  have  supposed  to  exist  in  Erao,  (e^.) 
I  shall  shew,  that  Sequor  and  Seek  are  only  different  forms  of  each 
other,  and  that  they  both  belong  to  Search,  Scratch,  &c. — The 
Greek  Eurisko,  (jEu^untu,  Invenio,  Investigando  et  Inquirendo,)  is 
attached  to  the  same  idea;  and  we  are  to  decide  on  the  modus 
concipiendi,  whether  it  should  be  referred  to  the  form  of  the  Ele- 
ment ^RT,  *RS,  &c.,  or  to  *R,  &c.  as  in  Euro»,  (Eujw.)  The 
Latin  haOKror,  To  at-ZiOrt,  must  be  added  to  this  race  of  words, 
under  the  idea  of  Stirring  Up^^Excitingf  &c.  That  ii-ORT-or  is 
derived  from  the  EartHi  we  shall  little  doubt,  when  we  call  to 
mind  a  word  under  the  same  form,  H^Ort^uSj  The  piece  of  Earth> 
denominated  a  ^-Ard^»,  where  we  are  directly  brought  to  the 
original  Spot.  The  Etymologists  derive  HoRXor  from  Of«,  Perf. 
Pass.  n^(rasi,  Excito;  which  Greek  term  must  be  considered  to 
belong  to  the  same  idea»  either  as  attached  to  the  Radical  ^RT, 
or  ^R.  Martinius  derives  Oktos,  (Ofrog^  Ara,  Cypriis,)  from  O^^, 
"  tanquam  in  altum  excitata,"  which  we  now  see  is  the  Ear^th^ 
either  as  the  raised  Earth,  or  as  that,  which  lies  low  on  the 
Earth.  We  see  how  Ara^  the  low  altar,  belongs  to  Aro,  and 
they  are  both  taken  from  the  Era,  (if  «i)  under  the  form  "^R.  In 
the  Greek  Koni^OKToSf  {Kjov$o^rog,  Pulvis,  Pulvis  excitatus,)  we 
see  the  Ort  connected  with  its  original  idea. 

I  shall  now  examine  certain  words,  attached  to  our  Element, 
which  express  Contention — Strife — Anger;  such  as  the  Greek  Eretho, 
£r£THI2;o,  Eris,  (e^80ai,  Lacesso,  Irrito,  Provoco,  E^iOi^u,  Irrito,  La- 
cesso,  E^ics  Contention)  which  convey  a  similar  idea  to  Harrow, 
Harass^  Herser^  Harasser,  and  which  belong,  as  I  imagine^  to  the 

same 
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same  metaphor  of  Stirring  up  the  Era,  (Eja,  Terra,)  or  Earth. 
Perhaps  the  Reader  will  be  inclined  to  imagine,  that  the  Greek 
words  beginning  with  EP,  ER,  directly  belong  to  Era,  (E^a) ;  and 
I  shall  leave  him  to  decide,  whether  the  Is  in  Ek^ is j  and  the  th 
or  eth  in  these  words,  be  an  organical  addition  to  the  R,  or  a  sig- 
nificant addition  arising  from  the  analogy  of  the  Language,  as 
the  izo  in  Ereth-izo  undoubtedly  is.  In  the  same  column  of 
my  Greek  Vocabulary,  where  these  words  are  found,  I  see  like- 
wise ERGon,  (Efyovt  Opus,— Labor  in  Agro,)  and  Erdo,  {E^^ca, 
Facio,)  which  I  have  before  referred  to  the  same  Spot.  We  may 
remark,  that  the  parallel  English  term  zc;-Ork,  which  under  other 
forms  we  find  to  be  Z£;=Orhte,  w=Yrtha,  &c.,  has  a  similar  sense 
to  ERETHa,  (E^sQuy)  in  the  phrases  •  To  Work  up  a  Person' — *To 

*  Work  him  well,'  &c.  Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  term 
Irrito,  which,  as  I  before  observed^  if  it  be  not  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  Element  ^RT,  with  the  breathing  before  the  R» 
must  be  referred  to  the  same  Element  with  the  breathing  after 
it,— to  RouT,^&c.  &c.  In  the  same  column  of  my  Greek  Voca- 
bulary,  I  find  Ereido,  {E^esSup  Figo,  .firmo,  fulcio>  Trudo,  Ingruo, 
Pugno;  pass,  etiani  Fundi^  sc.  Humi,  Sterni,)  Ereiko,  or  Eriko, 
(E^fiixAT,  Frango,  Confriiigo,  Confundo,  Scindo,  E^/iecu,  Frango, 
Scindo,)  which  mean  To  Era,  (£^as»)  or  Earth,  or  be  Earthed— 
To  be  thrown  upon  the  Earth — To  Stir  up ^  Break  up  the 
Earth,  &c.  with  the  idea  of  a  violent  motion,  annexed  to  those  ac- 
tions.  In  the  succeeding  column  I  find  Eresso,  or  Eretto,(e^0-0-<»9 
vel  E^errtf,  Remigo ; — Impello,)  and  EREScH^/^a,  (js^x^^^^  Cavillor, 
scommate  illudo,  lu^ificor  ;-<-Contendo,  Rixo.)  We  shall  not 
wonder  to  find,  that  the  term  Eresso  or  Eretto,  (E^siro-^,  E^grroi,) 

•  To  Row,'  was  connected  with  a  race  of  words,  which  denoted 
in  their  original  sense.  To  Era,  (Ef«,)  To  Earth,  or  'To  Stir 
« up  the  Earth,'  when  wt  know,  that  *  To  Plough  the  Main '  is  the 
most  familiar  of  our  metaphors.     Let  us  mark  the  explanatory 
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term  Rixo,  and  the  English  Rnot  in  Belgic  Roedefif  with  its 
kindred  word  Rudder^  where  we  have  the  form  RS«  when  the 
breathing  before  the  R  is  lost.  If  we  consider  the  esso  and  ettt^ 
in  ER^]esso,  etto,  as  additions  from  the  construction  of  the  Lan« 
guage,  the  Er  might  be  regarded,  as  belonging  to  Oar,  which 
certainly  relates  to  the  Ground,  or  Era,  (e^)  under  a  similar 
idea.  In  the  same  page  of  my  Greek  Vocabulary,  vrhere  Eressoi 
(l^sctni,)  is  found,  we  have  other  terms,  which  directly  bring  us 
to  the  spot,  supposed  in  my  Hypothesis.  Erithmo^  (EfsBiue^^ 
Litigo,  Contendo; — Lanam  tracto  *,— Laboro  j  Servio,)  not  only 
signifies  to  Contend^  but  to  Labour;  and  £RiTH(u,(E^ida^,Lanificus, 
textor,  vel  textrix;  Jgricola^  Messor^  minister,  famulus,)  vrhich 
belongs  to  it,  actually  denotes  a  Labourer  on  the  Ground  or 
Earth. 

*  In  the  succeeding  column  of  my  Greek  Dictionary,  I  &nd 
Erki/m,  (E^xiTYft  Servus>)  where  we  have  the  form  ^RK.  Hence 
we  have  ^^^Eeret^^,  and  i^^-Eeret^o,  (T^nf^f r^c.  Minister,  Famalu% 
rmi^r$u,  Ministro,  Inservio^  Operam  alicui  navo,). words  relating  to 
I/tf^r— rServitude.  These  •  terms  the  Etymologists  derive  from 
'ERUteSy  (Ef^Tffgj  Remex,)  the  Jiowirt  We  may  observe,  however^ 
that  the  action  of  Rowing  is  not  sufficiently  familiar,  to  afford 
a  term  for  a  Labourer  or  Servanty  in.  general ;  and  therefore  we 
must  recur  to  the  iDoreorigi  not  a  idea  annexed  to  the  word. 
Pt^rhaps  the  sense  of  Ehith^o,  (e^^mv,  Lanahi  ^ttacto,)  as  relating 
to  an  operation  with  Wpol^  is  not  derived  from  the  notion  of 
Labour,  but  from  that  of  P§dling  or  Teasdng  Wool,  which  biinga 
us  to  the  original  idea  of  IrritationfVelUcationi  &a  Adjacent  to 
Erithmo,  (e^iu^i,  )  .  I : find;  Erlzo,  (£f i^a,  contendo, .  certo,-*^£lx-* 
aspero,)  which  belongs  ^tO'EKis,  EkiDOls,.  (JSjuc,  J^iinQp  Contentio)  ; 
and  we  now  fully  understand  their  relation  to  each  other,  which 
every  view  of  the  subject  tends  to  eonfirm.  As  we  see  the 
of  Contention,  and  the.  Cultivation  of  Land  by  Ploughing^^^ 
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Harrowingf  &c.  &c.  to  be  combined  in  EaiTHrao  and  Eritho^, 
(TE^6m0^  Contendo,  Laboroi  E^i^os,  Agricola,)  we  shall  not  wonder 
at  this  origin  of  Eris^  (Ef^);  yet  we  do  not  want  evidence  of 
another  kind  to  shew,  that  this  word  bore  a  similar  meaning  tt> . 
the  double  sense  conveyed  by  its  adjacent  terms.  It  should 
seem,  from  a  curious  passage  in  the  commencement  of  the  z^iceu 
HfAi^  of  Hesiody  that  Eris,  (Ef/ci)  had  not  lost  its  original  idea, 
as  relating  to  the  Labours  of  Agriculture.  To  the  Eritho5^  * 
{E^Oo^f  Agricola^)  belong  probably  the  Latin  Erus^  Servus,  and 
EKiTudOf  Servitude*  Some  derive  t^ese  words  from  E^o^,  ^^unde/* 
says  Martinius,  **  Eifspg  ^oXnos/Vand  others  from  Ei^,  Necto.  The 
Arabic  ^f^  Herk,  "  Burning,*' — Herek^  "  Fire — Rage"  must  be 
referred  probably  to  this  race  of  words.  In  the  preceding  column  of 
Mr«  Richardson's  Dictionary,  I  find  o^f^  Hers,  ^^ Splitting,  Tear- 
^*  ing." — ^Hyrs,  "  Desiring  greatly^'/  and  J -a^.  HI;rs,  .  **  Rough 
*'  Ground,''  where  we  are  directly  bEought  to  ^the.  Spot,  supposed 
in  my  Hypothesis.  Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  word  Rage, 
where  the  breathing  before  the  R  is  lost. 

The  English  term  w=  ^R  ath,  w^  ^Roth,  must  be  referred  to  the 
race  of  words  now  before  us ;  and  we  shall  instantly  grant  that  the 
sense  annexed  to  this  word  would  be  most  naturally  and  obviously 
derived  from  the  idea  of  Stirring  up — Exciting^^ Agitating.  The 
form  7<i«:RATHis  the  sameasw^^Rou&HT,  belonging  to zc;sOrk;  and 
it  contains  the  same  idea  as  this  word5.  in  the  phrase  ^  zc/sOrk'd  or 
<  2i;=RouoHT  Up  Joto  R  Passion.\  The  paraiUels  to  Wrath,  produced  by 
the  Etymologists,  are  the  Saxon  Wrath$  Wrathe,  the  Danish  Vrede, 
Vred,  the  Belgic  fFreed;  and  the  Etymologists  refer  us  to  Rethos, 
{?$dog,  Facies,)  Eretho,  {i^bO^,)  and  Wrythan,  (Sax.)  Torquere.  We 
shall  now  understand*  that  w^^lSsYTHan,  Torquere,  to  which  belong 
our  terms  Writhe  and  Wreath^  must  be  referred  likewise  to  this 
race  of  words.  Thus  we  ;$ee«  how  w*^Reath,  the  Chaplet  or  Gar- 
land, 
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land^  may  be  attached  to  a  term,  expressing  the  most  violent 
action  of  jfgitation;  and  how  such  terms  may  be  derived  from 
w-^RiTHw^  up  or  about,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  or  ^RovTing 
up  the  Earth.  We  know,  that  Torquis  belongs  to  Torqueo,  Torsi, 
from  which  the  most  forcible  of  our  terms  to  express  an  action  of 
Violent  Agitation  is  derWed-^Torture.  I  shall  shew  in  a  future 
Volume,  that  Torqueo,  Torsi,  belongs  to  the  Element  TRS,  &c* 
under  a  similar  idea,  and  that  it  must  be  referred  to  such  words 
as  Dirt,  Trace,  Tracks  &c.  &c.  Robert  Ainswortb  explains^  7br- 
queo  by  "  To  Writhe,  Wreathe,  to  twist. — To  wind,  or  whirl 
"  about ; "  where,  in  the  sense  of  *  Whirling  about,'  or  Stirring  about, 
we  have  the  genuine  idea.---This  Lexicographer,  under  the  sense 
of  '«To  bend,  or  bowj  to  Turn  about,'*  produces  the  following 
passage  from  Cicero,  ^'  Versare  suam  naturam,  atque  hue,  et  illuc 
^*  Torquere  et  flectere^"  where  we  see  that  Torquere  is  used  as  a 
synonymous  ^^erm  to  9:»ERSictM,  which  I  have  shewn  to  be  derived 
from  Stirring  up  the  £:arth.  I  shall  examine  more  particularly,  in 
a  future  page^  the  words  in  English — Saxofi,  &c.,  which  begin 
with  F,  fF,  &c.  ^'Iji  the  Latin  Ira,  we  ha^e  the  form  "^R,  and 
in  Irascor  and  /r^tei'  we  see  the  sc  and  t,  as  derived  from  the 
construction  of  the.  Language.  In  Saxon,  irra,  or  Trra,  is  >  <'  Ire, 
**  /ra/'  wheire  we  have  the  ^  Radical  .^Rj  but  in  the  succeeding 
term  in  Lye's  Saxon  Dictionary,  iKsian  or  YRs/an,  sometimes 
written  loRsf^ii,  ^*  Iraki,  Irritare,  Lacessere,''  we  again  see  the 
form  ^RS.  The  succeeding .  term  in  my  Saxon  Dictionary  to 
Trsian,  Irasci ; — Irritare,  Trsinga,  Iracunde,  Trsung,  Furor,  Ira, 
is  '^  Yrth,  the  Earth.  Fupdus  arabilis^  Ager  novalis,"  which 
will  decide,  I  imagine,  our  opinion  on  the  origin  of  these  words. 
Though  Skinner  has  referred  Wrath  and  Wroth  to  each  other, 
yet  by  Junius  they  are  placed  in  separate  articles.  The  preceding 
term  to  Wroth,  in  the  •  Lexiboa  of  this  latter  writer,  is  Wroote, 

"  Suffodere,. 
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^'  Sufibdfeie^  vel  Subigere  Humum  Rostro/'  which  belongs  to 
^RouT,  ^RooT  up,  &c.  &c.,  where  we  see  the  original  action^^ 
from  which  the  metaphorical  meaning  of  these  words  is  taken. 

The  Greek  Orge,  {o^,  Ira^)  must  be  referred  to  this  race 
of  words^  though  it  requires  a  more  detailed  explanation ;  as  it 
appears  to  efnbrace  two  different  ideas  belonging  to  our  Element, 
or  rather  it  attaches  to  the  idea  of  a  certain  action  the  conse* 
quence  of  that  action.  OrgEi  (0^9^,)  is  explained  in  Hederic's 
Vocabulary  by  '*  Ira,  Iracundia ; — Ingenium,  quo  quis  praeditus ; — 
"  Mores,  Studium ; — Superbia,  arrogantia  j-^Saevitia,  Acrior  quis- 
•*  que  et  vehementior  impetus  et  ardor/'  In  some  of  the  senses 
of  this  word  we  plainly  perceive,  as  we  should  imagine,  the  idea  of 
Excitement  or  Irritation,  in  its  strongest  sense.  ^  Acrior  quisque 
"et  vehementior  impetus  et  Ardor;"  and  yet  in  others  we 
seem  to  perceive  the  Genius — Nature  or  Quality  of  a  thing,  derived, 
as  it  might  be,  from  the  Nature  or  Quality  of  the  Soil.  All  this 
will  be  reconciled,  if  we  imagine,  that  both  ideas  are  contained  iri 
Orge,  (OfT^,)  or  that  the  notion  oi  Stirring  up  the  Land  is  con^ 
nected  with  the  effect  of  that  action  in  Cultivating  it,  or  Improving 
the  Quality  of,  it.  The  term  zc/^Ork  will,  I  imagine,  best  lead 
us  through  the  turns  of  meaning  annexed  to  this  term^  and  -tho^ 
which  belong  to  it. — Thus,  then,  Orge,  (Opyiy,)  as  I  suppose,  is 
derived  from  the  idea  of  the  Ground,  w^OKiLed  up,  as  we  express 
it,  into  a  ;state  of  Cultivation.  The  expression  ze^:=ORK^£2  up  will 
lead  us  to  the  sense  of  Irritation  conveyed  by  this  termr  and 
a  Soil  w^OKiLed  up,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  certain  Nature 
or  Quality,  hxings  us.  at  once  to- the  sense  o{  Nature — Quality — 
Genius,  &c.  The  original  meaning  of  these  terins,  as  derived, 
according  to  my  Hypothesis,  from  JVaii/ra/  productions,  and  the 
Ground,  does  not  appear  indeed  in  the  term,  Orge,  (Oj^yn,)  but  it 
is  directly  expressed  in  the  words  belonging  to  it.  Oaoao  relates 
to  Natural  productions  swelling  with  juice,  as  it  might  be  fVom 
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the  «£fects;  of  4  Richr'-X)ultwaied  Soil;  and  Okoos  al>8olutely 
sigm&es  B.  ,Rkh'^FertUe  Soil^  (p^iyma^  Succa  vel  humore  tui^eoj — 
Venerea  cupiditate  flagrOi  fMrurio>  0^«^»;  Ttrra  pinguis,  fertilis.) 

Hence,  we  know,  ib  derived  the  Medical  term  Orgasm,  which 
has  been  judicioufily  adapted  ixxM&  a  due  impression  of  the  peculiar 
sense^  annexed  to  these  Wordd>  to  express  Venereal  Irritation  as 
connected  with  the  Natural  quality  of  the  subject,  in  which  it 
exists.    Now  it  is  curious,  that  OROusmos,  and  OKoazo,  (p^ua-ftog 
et  0^9^wi)  are  explained  in  some  of  their  senses  by  the  Lexico- 
.^FRF^ers  after  a  manner^  which  we  cannot  so  well  express  as 
by  the  phrase  w^Obx.  up.     ORoasmos,  (O^yM-f^oigj)  is  explained  thus 
in    Hederic's    Vocabulary.      ^'  Praeparatio,    Emollitio,   Suhactio ; 
^^  (a.)  Irritatio,  Condtatio ;  (3.)  Irruendi  impetus  ;  *'  and  Oroazo, 
(OfWr^O  '^  interpreted  by  ^^  Instigo,  Incito ;— *Mollio,  Subigo,  Macero, 
V  Contempero.'^     We  see,  that  the  sense  of  Praparatio,  Emollitio, 
Suhactio^  and  MolliOf  Subigo,  Macero,   Contempero,  precisely  cor-- 
responds  with  the,  sense  of  w^Obk  up;  and  what  is  still  mwe 
curious,  in  the  very,  instance  produced   by  this  Lexicographer, 
under  Okgozo,  (O^ym^,)  to  exemplify  the  sense  of  Mollio,  &c.,  the 
term  is  actually  applied  to  the  u/sOrkiko  up  of  Dirt,  n^oy— 
C^yo^^y,  Pelon  OkgosoUj  ^w^ksl  up  the  Clay,  or  Dirt.'*   We  have 
seen,  under  the  Saxon  w^Rfian,  the  following  phrase  produced 
by  Lye,  ''  He  wsO&HTe  fenn  oj  his  spatle,  Elaboravit  lutum  ex 
^Vsputo,  ^He  made  or  wtORKed  up  clay  of  the  spittle/"     This 
sense  of  Suhigo^^MolUo,  annexed  to  the  above  Greek  word,  is 
indeed  curious ;   and  we  may  observe,  that  without  the  interme- 
diate idea,  which  I  have  proposed ,  the  sense  of  Subigo— ^Mollio, 
would  not  only  be  altogether  foreign  to  that  ot  Instigo,  but  even 
totally  opposite  to  it    We  now  shall  understand,  how  Ero^ji, 
and  £RO«xom4ii>  (E^y>  Opus— Labor  in  agro*  «^y«^/M«i,  Opus 
Facio,  &c.<r^CoIo  agrum.)  are  only  different  forms  of  Orge, 
Oeo^»  and  OR«a!S9»  (Qpy«i  Ofjyag^  o^yaS^u.)    Let  us  mark  the  ex- 
planatory 
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phnatory  term  Subigo^  from  Ago»  whidi  I  shalL  shew  to  belong 
to  the  form  Ao-er,  under  the  same  notion.  Whatever  be  the 
origin  of  Ago,  we  know^  that  Suhigo  contains  this  union  of  ideas, 
supposed  in  my  Hypothesis  \  namely,  that  of  Cultivating  of  Land, 
and  of  Macerating— Softening-^Breaking,  &c.  R.  Ainsworth  ex- 
plains Subiga  i^n  one  sense  by  ''  To  Break,  Ear,  Till ;  '*  and  in  the 
next,  by  ",  To  Beat,  or  Stamp— Ante  Jovem  nulli  Subigebant  awa 
^  coloni. — Subigere  mortario  farinam. 

In  the  Greek  ORoia,  we  see  the  ^  Rites  peculiar  to  each  Deity/ 
with  the  idea  o{ Irritation  or  Commotion  connected  with  it;  and 
hence  it  is  peculiarly  applied  to  the  Rites  of  Bacchus,  or^  as  we 
express  it,  by  a  term  derived  from  it,  the  Orgies  of  Bacchus, 
(Pfyich  Orgia,  proprie  Sacra  Bacchi; — Sacra  aliorum  Deorum;— 
Mysteria,  Sacra  arcaniora.)  The  Greek  Orkm,  (Opum,)  has  some-* 
times  the  same  meaning  with  Orgia,  (Q^<a,)  as  in  Orpheus  Mira . 

^'OPKIA  /MTTUi^,  &C. — OPKIA  T  l&M»Vf  &C.— OPKIA  f^ncret  km^  &Ci 

(Argonaut,  ii.  %g,  /^Sq^  &c.)  This  would  lead  us  to  suppose^ 
that  ORKion,  and  Orko5,  (O^ov,  Proinrie  victima  foederis  sanciendi 
ergo  caesa; — Fcedus  jurejurando  sancitum  j— Jusjurandum.  Opcog^ 
Jusjurandum,  Juramentum,  Sacramentum,  Foedus,  ReUgioJ  ori^ 
ginally  related  to  the  ORKia,  ORoia,  {Opux,  Opyuh)  the  Religious 
Riies,  and  afterwards  to  the  solemn  Pledges  or  Oaths,  attached  to 
those  Rites.  I  have  however  given  on  another  occasion  a  di^rent 
origin  of  Orko^,  (O^xp^O  and  have  supposed,  that  it  belongs  to 
a  Race  of  words,  denoting  *  Enclosures,'  or  Places  of  Security,  aa 
ERK05,  (EfiM^,  Septum,)  &c. ;  so  that  Orko^,  (O^o^)  would  mean 
the  Pledge  oi  Security  for  the  performance  of  any  thing.  In  the 
same  column  with  Orko5,  (Ojieo^,)  in  my  Greek  Vocabulary  we 
have  OKKane,  {Opwvn,  Septum,)  the  Enclosure.  That  these 
Words  all  belong  to  each  other,  we  shall,  I  trust,  at  once  agree ; 
yet  it  is  not  easy  to  adjust  the  precise  notion,  by  which  they  are 
connected.     The  original  idea  annexed  to  Orko^,  (Q|^(,)  may. 
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perhaps  be  found  in  the  sense  of  Orkizo^  (O^ici^a;,  Adjuro,)  To 
jidjure — Con/ttr^— the  term  oi  Excitement  to  action  by  violent 
Imprecations  or  Curses^  &c.  In  the  term  £>bOrcis£|  we  see  the 
Violent  action  of  Driving  out  or  away  by  strong  Adjurations. 
If  Erko^,  {Y^Ttoq^  should  denote  the  Enclosure  ;  not  simply  as  the 
Earth,  but  in  a  sense  of  Excitement,  as  of  Driving  out — away  or  ^ 
off,  &c.,  which  I  sometimes  suspect ;  then  we  shall  see  how  all 
these  terms  originally  conveyed  the  idea  of  an  action  of  Excitement. 
The  further  I  proceed  in  Language,  the  more  prevalent  do  I  find 
this  notion  to  be.  I  have  conjectured^  in  a  former  page,  that 
OKcheomai^  {O^X^ofMi^)  relates  to  the  Erko^,  {E^^og^)  as  denoting 
the  Circular  motion,  which  is  extremely  probable ;  yet  I  ought  to 
suggest,  that  it  may  possibly  refer  only  to  the  idea  of  Excitement, 
in  the  Motion  of  Dancing, 

An  adjacent  word  to  Oroe,  (o^yiri)  in  the  Greek  Vocabularies, 
is  ORQanon,  {o^mov,  Instrumentum,  Fistula,  Organum,)  an  ORGan, 
or  Instrument,  by  which  any  thing  is  w^Orkzd  up  or  Put  into 
action.  Here  the  Etymologists  refer  us  to  EROon,  (JEfyovi)  as  the 
origin  of  this  word.  The  term  ORdanon,  (O^ymov,)  and  its  Deri- 
vatives, still  preserve  the  idea  of  Excitement  or  Commotion^  which 
is  attached  to  their  kiiidred  words;  and  hence  it  seems  particu- 
larly applied  to  these  instruments,  in  which  actions  of  Excitement 
or  Commotion  are  to  be  found.  Thus  ORoana  denotes  in  an 
especial  manner  fFater  and  fTind  Instruments,  Oroana  ad  hau^ 
riendam  aquam — OrganuM  Pneumaticum^  as  the  Musical  Instru-* 
ment,  the  Oroan.  In  short,  OROANon,  (O^^^ov,)  seems  to  par- 
take of  the  sense,  belonging  to  a  word  upder  the  same  form, 
Oroaino,  {O^ouvu,  Irrito,  Ira  accendo  j — Tumeo,  Mstuo,  Incitor.) 
The  n,  in.ORoan  and  ORGaino,  is  only  an  Organical  addition  to 
the  G.  Let  us  mark  the  term,  which  I  have  here  purposely  used, 
ORGKmcalf  where  we  are  again  brought  to  the  Pneumatic  Organ 
of  the  Voice.    It  is  marvellous  to  observe,  how  words  continue 
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to  preserve  a  portion  of  their  original  idea,  however  various  may 
be  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  applied.  In  collecting  under 
one  view  the  above  words,  denoting  Anger^  Strife^  &c.,  as  Wrath, 
Org£,  (O^,)  &c.,  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  they  all  directly 
belong  to  each  other,  as  attached  to  the  same  series  of  terms ; 
but  I  mean  to  assert,  that  they  all  belong  to  our  Element  ^RT, 
^RG,  under  a  similar  train  of  ideas,  such  as  I  have  unfolded  in 
the  preceding  discussion.  \ 


Terms  expressing  actions  of 
Force  and  Violence,  as  Breaks 
ing — Striking,  Pushing,  Pres^ 
singj  &c.,  derived  from  the 
operation  of  Breaking  up  the 
Ground,  the  Era,  (Ef«i)  or 
Earth. 

Ereido.  (Gr.)  To  Dash,  clash, 
push,  press  hard  or  violently 
upon ;  To  throw  on  the  Earth. 

Ereiko.  (Greek,)  To  Break  to 
pieces. 

Arasso,  Aratto,  "^Rasso. 
(Gr.)  To  Strike  viblently, 
to  Break  to  pieces. 

Erechtheo,  Orechtheo,  (Gr.) 
To  throw  about,  to  strike 
against,  dash  against. 

^Rasso,  ^  Regnuo.  (Greek,) 
To  dash  one  thing  against 
another.  To  Break  to  pieces. 


Ereugo,    ^Ructo.  (Gr.   Lat.) 

To  Break  up,  as  wind  from 

the  stomach. 
Aries,  Hurdd,  Urz,  &c.  (Lat. 

Celtic,)    The   Ram,   Pusher, 

Striker. 

HwRRDU — Hyrthu.    (Welsh,) 

To  attack,  thrust,  push,  drive. 
Heurter,  Urtare.  (Fr.  Ital.) 

To  Strike,  Dash  against. 
Hurt— Hit,   Outao,   Otheo, 

Ico.   (Eng.  Cr.   Latin,)  To 

Strike,  &c. 
Ares.  (Gr.)  The  God  of  War, 

the  Dasher,  Destroyer,  &c. 
Urgeo,  Urge.  (Lat.  Eng.)  To 

Push,  press  upon. 
Arguo — Argue.  (Latin,  Eng.) 

To  Urge  or  press  by  words, 

&c. 
AiRGaim,  AiRG/m.   (Gal.)    To 

Plunder,  spoil.  Urge. 
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^We  have  seen  the  terms  expressing  actions  of  Violence^  as  Ereido, 
(e^/Jof,  Trudo;  Ingruo^  &c.)  Ereiko,  Eriko,  (jE^iatei^  FnngOy 
Confringo^  Confundo,  Scindo,  E^ueof,  Frango;  Scindo.)  While  I 
am  examining  these  wordS)  I  cast  my  «yes  on  Erechtho,  (Eff;^«r, 
Scindo,  Agito,  Jacto,)  which  belongs  to  the  same  race.  The  term 
Orechtheo,  (p^x^^^f  Cupio^  desidero;  Sternor,  Mactori  dicitur 
etiam  de  sonitu  fluctuum  ad  littus  ailisorum,)  is  another  form  of 
Erechtho,  (E^€%dfty.)  It  is  well  known,  that  the  proper  sense  of 
Orechth^o,  (p^ix^eea^)  is  that  of  Dashing  any  thing  against  the 
Ground  or  Earth  with  noise ;  or»  in  other  words,  that  it  signifies 
*'  To  Earth/'  if  I  may  so  say,  just  as  ziup^co.  Solo  allido^  belongs 
to  eJo^o^,  Solum.  We  all  remember  the  saying  preserved  by 
Athenasus,  **  MvKou<rs  Vta^tx^u  ro  Xouvov  ttsJov,  Fungis  allisis  resona-* 
*'  bat  lapideum  solum/^  It  is  not  necessary  to  enquire  about  the 
precise  meaning  of  this  sentence :  It  is  enough  to  see  the  applica- 
tion of  the  word,  and  to  be  aware  of  the  fact,  which  Casaubon  has 
noticed,  *'  Id  verbum,''  O^sj^^m,  •*  de  sono  rei  in  Solum  projects 
"  did  norunt  eruditi/'  (Athen.  lib.  ii.  c.  19.)  The  term  Orech- 
THEO,  (Ofi%dc^,)  in  its  gentler  s^nse  of  Cupio^  Desidero^  brings 
us  to  a  term  before  produced,  Orego,  (O^s^m,  vel  pedes  vel  manus 
extendo,  Porrigo,  pracbeo,  tensa  manu  praebeo ;  O^Byo/ieu,  Porrigor, 
extendor;  in  Med.  Appeto,  Cupio,  porrectis  manibus  Capto^  item 
commoveor  laetitia) ;  where  we  see  likewise  the  gentler  action  con- 
veyed by  these  words.  Yet  we  perceive,  in  the  seiise  of  "  Commo^ 
**  veor/'  and  that  of  "  Appeto,''  the  idea  o^  Agitation-^Excitement,  &c., 
and  likewise  in  the  sense  of  '*  Porrectis  manibus  Capto."  If  the  first 
sense  of  the  word  had  been  expressed  by  *  Jacto^  Moveo,  ut  manus 
<  pedes,'  we  should  have  seen  the  primitive  meaning.  In  OKouiap 
(Q^yu/cK,  Spatium  interjectum  vel  inter  pedes  divaricantes,  vel 
ambas  manu  expansas— Ulna ; — Fassus,)  the  Step,  we  are  brought 
to  the  original  spot^from  which  I  suppose  these  words  to  be  derived. 

We 
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We  percave,  likewise,  how  the  idea  of  Agitation  or  Excitement,  an- 
nexed to  Orego,  (p^eytoy)  connects  that  word  with  Oroe,  Oroo^zo, 
&c.  (O^,  O^a^e^,  &c.)  before  produced.  The  English  '^Retch, 
^  Reach,  belong  to  Orego,  (O^gyw,)  as  I  shew  in  a  future  page.  In 
Greek  we  have  ARRicnasthai,  (Af^f%a(rdasi,  manibus  et  pedibus  sur« 
sum  tendere);  and  the  succeeding  word  to  this,  in  my  Greek  Voca* 
bulary,  is  Arrigho5,  (a^^i^o;,  Cophinus,  vas  vimineus,)  where  we 
have  the  Enclosure,  as  in  Arkus,  ErkoSy  (A^kvs,  Rete,  E^xo^,  Septum  ;— 
Ef«n,  Retia,)  Area,  &c.  In  Hebrew,  y^y  ORG,  or  HRG;  means 
"  To  Stretch  out,  extend/*  which  Mr.  Parkhurst  refers  to  Orego, 
and  Orgao,  {O^syu,  O^eui.)  In  Hebrew,  likewise,  yp»  IKG,  or  IKH, 
means  <^  To  Strain,  Stretch,  distend,"  as  Mr.  Parkhurst  explains 
it ;  but  from  what  idea  it  is  derived,  I  cannot  decide.  In  Welsh, 
llEKcyd  means  "  To  Reach,  to  extend,'*  as  Mr.  Richards  explains 
it. 

The  Greek  Arasso,  Aratto,  (a^o-u,  A^tt«,  lUido,  Pulso,) 
is  another  of  these  terms,  which  express  actions  of  Violence ;  and 
hence  we  are  brought  to  Rasso,  {Pxa-cu,  Allido,  Collido,  deturbo,) 
where  we  again  see  how  the  form  ^RS  passes  into  the  form  RS, 
when  the  breathing  before  the  R  is  lost.     Hence  we  come  to  the 
terms  REoni/o,  REonumi,  (P^y>w«,  Ptfyvup,  Frango,  Rumpo,  Scindo,) 
and  a  great  race  of  words,  under  the  form  RS,  RG,  &c.,  which 
will  be  fully  considered  in  a  separate  portion  of  my  Work.    The 
term  in  my  Vocabulary,  adjacent  to  Arasso,  Araito,{Afeur(ra,  A^rrta,) 
is  Aratroforeo,  (A^ur^o^o^aa,  Aratrum  fero,)  where,  in  AKotron,  or 
Aaoxrow,  (A^or^ov,)  we  are  directly  brought  to  the  Era,  (l^a,)  or 
the  Earth.     In  the  preceding  column  we  have  Arado^,  (Afo^og, 
Pulsus  cordis  post  vehemens  exercitium,)  which  is  placed  in  great 
letters,  as  a  Root,  but  which,  as  we  now  see,  belongs  to  Aratto, 
(A^Tfltf,  Pulso.)    An   adjacent  term   to   Arado^,  {A^pcSog,)  is   an 
acknowledged  derivative  from  this  verb,   as  Arag^o^,  (A^eeyfio^, 
Collisio,  Pulsatio.)     In  the  same  column  with  Arasso,  {A^wrtrm^) 
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we  have  Arachh^^,  (A^et^ff^g,  Araneus,  Aranea^)  the  Spider,  which 
belongs  to  the  idea  of  EARTuing,  if  I  may  so  express  it^— -of 
Crawling  upon,  or  Scraping  about  the  Earth.  The  idea  of 
Scraping  or  Scratching  has  been  perpetually  annexed  to  this 
animal.  To  the  Spanish  Arana^  the  Spider,  belongs  the  verb 
Aranar,  "  To  Scratch,  to  Scrape,"  &c.  In  the  form  Aranea,  &c. 
we  have  the  organical  addition  of  N  to  Ar.  In  the  same  column 
of  my  Greek  Vocabulary,  where  Arachnes,  (A^axytig,)  is,  I  find,  be- 
longing to  our  Element,  ARAKidna,  (A^eau^vx,  Species  plantse,) 
and  ARAKTon,  {A^cacrov,  Atramenti  sutorii  species.)  Whether  the 
Plant  has  any  thing  to  do  with  the  Spider,  I  cannot  decide. 
Perhaps  the  term  denoting  a  species  of^Blackingf  may  belong  to 
the  Black  Dirt  of  the  Earth  *. 

The 


*  The  form  Erechtho,  (E^t;^^  Scindo,  Agito,  Jacto,)  will  remind  us  of  the 
proper  name  EnJLCHTneus,(E^tyfiw^,)  which  we  shall  see  to  be  unequivocally  connected 
with  the  Era,  {R^i)  or  Earth,  though  we  shall  not  be  able  to  unravel  the  facts,  with 
which  Mythology  has  involved  his  history.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  first 
introduced  at  flleusis  the  Mysteries  of  Ceres — the  Goddess  of  the  Earth.  He  is 
considered,  likewise,  as  sprung  from  the  Earth,  and  is  called  Ericthonios,  or  Ericth  = 
Cthonios,  (fii^xfiowoif)  in  which  term  Cthon,  (xOm,)  the  Ground,  is  acknowledged  to  be 
apart  of  its  composition;  however  idle  and  shocking  the  mythological  origin  of  this 
word  may  be,  as  recorded  by  the  Scholiast  on  Homer,  (II.  B.  y.  547.)  He  is  supposed  to 
have  sacrificed  a  personage,  called  Othonia,  or  Chthonia;  where  we  again  see  the  Chthon, 
(xOtfv,)  or  Ground.  The  Athenians  are  called  the  Erechtheidje,  and  perhaps  their 
name  of  AvtoxOonc  may  be  derived  from  this  source.  ERECHTHeu^,  or  Erichth-CA/Aoh- 
fos,  belongs  perhaps  to  ERECHTHeo,(E^fxOMr,Agito,)and  means  the  Stirrer  trp,  or  Plougher 
of  the  Ground,  or  Earth  ;  and  he  was  probably  considered  as  the  first  or  principal  per- 
son, who  introduced  among  the  Athenians  improvements  in  Agriculture.  The  name 
Euisi-Chthon  seems  to  be  only  another  form  of  Erichth-CAMoii,  with  another  story 
annexed  to  him,  which  is  still  connected  with  the  Earth.  The  latter  personage  is 
supposed  to  be  a  Thessalian,  the  son  of  rrtaps,who  derided  the  Goddess  of  the  Earth, 
CereSf  and  cut  down  her  groves.  Callimachus  and  Ovid  have  amply  supplied  us  wit)i 
the  extraordinary  narrative,  which  details  the  crime  and  the  punishment  of  the  son  of 
Triops ;  and  let  us  not  fail  to  obsierve,  that  the  name  of  the  father  Triops  is  likewise 
derived  from  the  operations  of  Agriculture.  Triops  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  Trip 
in  Trip-'Tolemus.    The  Trip  in  this  word  belongs  to  the  Trib  in  such  terms  as  Tribo^ 
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The  Greek  Ereido,  (e^ciJ"^,  Figo,  Firmo,  Fulcio,  Tnido;— - 
Ingruo^  pugno; — pass,  etiam  Fundi,  sc.  humi.  Stem!,)  in  the 
sense  of  Firmo^  Fulcio^  appears  to  have  a  different  sense  to  that 
proposed  in  my  Hypothesis,  and  to  the  other  senses  of  the  word ; 
yet  we  are  at  once  brought  to  the  original  spot  in  that  meaning  of 
the  terra,  when  it  is  explained  by  'Fundi,  sc.  Humi^  Sterni.*  The 
genuine  idea  of  the  word  is  X\i^X  6i  Dashing — Clashing^^Striking — 
Pushing — Pressing  any  thing  with  force  and  violence,  as  at  or 
on  the  Era,  (Ef«,)  Earth— or  Ground;  or  as  the  Earth  is 
Struck — Pushed — Pressed  upon,  &c.  by  the  Feet — of  men  and 
animals  passing  over  it,  or  by  Instruments  in  the  Labour  of 
Agriculture.  Hence  it  is  explained  by  the  Lexicographers^  Humif 
Fundi,  Sternly   *  To  be    Earthed — To  be  as  objects  which  are 

*  Struck— Pressed  or  Thrown  on  the  Earth/  It  is  brought  to 
its  original  spot  in  such  expressions  as  ^u(r»n  i\^t»  yeuifi.  In  its 
sense  of  Firmo,  Fulcio,  it  means,  when  objects  are  •  Pressed  vio- 
*lently  and  strongly  against  each  other,' so  as  *  To  be  Supported,  or 

*  Firm.'  In  the  passage  produced  by  the  Lexicographers  under  the 

word;    Atr^i^  et^^ atr^TnS* F^siSi,  jcc^uq  ko^vv,  obpb^  yavfj^,  (//.  13.  V.  131.} 

*  Shield,  Clashed,  Dashed — Struck  or  Pressed  violently  upon  Shield^ 

'or 


(T^0v,  Tero,)  relating  to  the  operations  on  the  Ground  in  Ploughing — Harrowing, 
Tribnla,  &c.;  and  the  Tolem  means  the  Ground.  This  form  of  Tellus  appears  in  the 
Irish  Talamhy  **  The  Earth,  Ground^  Soil."  To  this  same  form  for  the  Ground  belonga 
the  GreekTHALAM-6,  os,  (BaXe^iui,  Cubile  ferarum,  GaXxfMf,  Cubiculum,)  Thelvmh-oh, 
(BmXvimw,  FundamentumO  See.  Sec.  To  the  form  Tribula,  which  is  a  compound  of  the 
Elements  TRB  and  BL^  belong  our  terms  Tribulation,  Trouble,  8cc.  &c. ;  and  thus  we 
see,  that  tE^sARK^  Dolor,  and  w^Okk,  Solicitude,  and  Solicito,  To  Stir  up  the  Land» 
Tribulation  and  Tribula,  belong  to  each  other,  under  different  Elements^  for  the  same 
reason.  Th^  Etymologists  derive  Tribula  from  Tero,  which,  is  extremely  probable^ 
I  shall  not  stop  to  discuss  this  point  on  the  present  occasion;  but  shall  only  observe, 
that  it  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  spirit  of  my  Hypothesis,  whether  the  Element 
TR  or  TRB  supplies  the  fir^t  syllable  in:this  word.  I  shall  shew,  in  a  failure  Volume,. 
that  Tero  belongs  to  Terra,  for  the  same  reason. 
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^  or  was  Jammed  close  to  Shield,  Helmet  to  Helmet,  Man  to  Man/ 
we  see  the  idea  of  Support,  or  of  Fulch^  FirmOy  &c.,  as  connected 
with  the  action  of  a  Violtnt  Pressure  or  Concussion.  The  word 
Pressure  is  a  proper  term  on  this  occasion,  since  it  gives  us  the 
idea  of  Fulcio^-^Firmo,  as  proceeding  from  an  action  of  Violence. 
We  shall  own,  that  a  word,  which  in  its  original  sense  signifies 
*  To  Clash  or  Press  with  force  and  violence  one  object  against 
^  another,'  would  be  admirably  applied  to  the  Violent  collision  of 
Wrestlers.  It  is  thus  applied  by  Homer,  when  Achilles  exhorts 
Ajax  and  Ulysses  to  desist  from  this  exercise. 

^e  amplias  lucta  obniumini  neque  conterimim  malis.   (//.  T«  f.  735.) 

I  shall  shew,  that  the  word  Tribo^  (Tpfiti^  Tero,)  and  its  explana- 
tory term  Tero^  belong  to  the  same  spot,  for  the  same  reason,  to 
Tuif  and  Terra,  &c.  Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  words  Push—^ 
Press^  whidi  I  shall  likewise  refer  to  the  same  Spot— *to  the 
Pfioani  (ncJdr.)  I  shall  shew,  that  Clash  belongs  to  the  Clod^  &c. 
— Dash  to  Dust,  &c.,  and  Strike,  Trudo,  to  Dirt^  &c.  i^  to  which 
we  must  refer  Tread,  Track,  Trace,  Thrust,  Thresh,  Dregs,  Drag, 
&c«  &c.  The  term  E^iurari,  which  is  produced  above,  and  which  re- 
lates to  Firmness,  is  adopted  by  the  Poet  to  express  the  most  Vio-- 
lent  action  of  Pressure  on  the  Ground  or  Earth.  When  the  Ship 
Argo  was  for  the  first  time  to  be  launched  into  the  sea,  and  by 
sticking  in  the  sand  had  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  Argonauts  to 
move  her,  Orpheus  exhorts  them  again  to  exert  their  strength, 
with  this  instruction  for  accomplishing  their  purpose. 

^ura&"  ofAO^^o^mng,  EPEEgATE  i'  IXNIA  FAIH^ 

{Argonaut,  v,  2^3,  &c.) 

"Eia 
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<.'  Eia  age,  nunc  firmis  sub  pra^cordiis  funes  urgete  impetu  simul 
**  facto,  plantis  imprimite  terras  vestigia,  extiema  pedum  ultra 
"  modum  extendentes>  et  feros  in  fluctus  lasti  trahite  navem/' 

To  these  terms,  expressing  Violent  actions  of  Annoyance^^ 
Breakings  Striking — Pushing^  &c.  Ereido,  Ereiko,  (Efs/Jw,  Trudo, 
Ingruo,  &c.  &c.)9  ^e  must  refer  the  Latin  Aries,  ArietiV,  the 
Ram.  In  Greek,  Erroos,  (e^a^o^,  Aper,  Aries,)  means  at  once  the 
Boar  and  the  Ram,  from  the  same  idea;  and  Hesychius  has 
recorded  the  term  Aricha,  A^/^os,  u^^&t  'jr^^urw^  the  Ram,  which  is 
another  form  of  these  words.  I  find  in  Lhuyd  for  Aries,  the 
Welsh  Hurdh^  the  Armoric  Urdh,  Urz,  and  the  Cornish  Hordh. 
I  find,  in  the  Welsh  Dictionary  of  Mr.  Richards,  Hwrdd,  "A  Ram/* 
'*  An  Assault,  Onset,"  &c.  &c.,  and  Hwrddu,  and  Hyrthu,  ''  To 
^'  make  an  assault,  or  onset,  to  attack,  to  Thrust,  to  Pudh  or 
*'  Drive  forward."  This  is  only  another  form  of  the  Webh 
Arddv,  *'To  plough."  The  Welsh  Scholars  will  now  under- 
stand the  origin  of  another  term  in  their  Language^  HoRiid^ 
"  To  Slander,  To  detract,  to  backbite,  to  traduce,"  which  signi- 
fies, we  see,  to  Hurt,  and  belongs  to  Hyr^Au,  and  Hwrdu^,  in 
their  metaphorical  application.  In  Welsh,  likewise,  Hurtio  means 
To  Stupify,  to  stound  or  stun,  one ;  also,  to  be  astonished,  to 
be  in  a  dump,"  as  Mr.  Richards  explains  it,  where  we  have 
another  of  these  words. 

We  perceive,  that  the  Welsh  Hwrddu  agrees  exactly  in  sense 
with  the  Greek  Ereido^  (EfiiJ«,-r-Trudo, — Ingruo,  pugno ;— Etiam 
Fundi,  sc.  humi,  sterni-)  These  words  will  likewise  suggest  to 
us  the  French  HEURT^r  *'  To  Hit,  or  strike  upon,  to  run  against, 
*'  to  rush  against,  to  jostle — Se  HEURX^r,  To  Hit,  knock,  or  dash 
'^  one  against  another."  The  French  Etymologists  have  under- 
stood the  terms  to  which  this  word  belongs.  They  have  seen 
that  HEURT^r  has  a  similar  sense  to  the  Latin  ARiETa.  ^^  Quis 
'^proterve  nostras  ades  ARiExa^f — HEURT^r^la  porte;"  and 

they 
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they  produce  the  Italian  VKrare^  a  word  of  the  same  meaning — 
the  Cdtic  HwRDD,  a  Ram — the  German  Hukt^w,  Trudere,  im- 
pellere — ^the  barbarous  Latin  wordORTar^ — ^the  English  word  Hurt, 
and  the  Latin  Urgeo,  We  now  understand^  that  A=Urt  is  to  be 
referred  to  this  race  of  words,  and  that  AsIt  is  only  another  form 
of  A*UrT,  when  the  sound  of  r  is  lost.  The  English  Etymolo- 
gists, under  Huht,  refer  us  to  the  Saxon  Hyrt,  Laesus,  vulneratus ; 
the  French  and  Italian  Heurter,  Vrtare;  the  Belgic  Hurten,  Horterij 
Pulsare ;  and  the  Latin  Urgere^  &c.  From  Horten,  Junius  properly 
derives  the  Belgic  Hortig^  Hurtig^  *  Expeditus  promptusque  ad 
'  res  gerendas ; '  and  hence  we  have  the  German  HuRx/g-  **  Agile, 
*'  Active,  Steady,  &c.  &c.  In  Arabic,  (j*^j*  Heris,  signifies 
'^  A  contusion,  a  sevete  blow ;  ^'  and  in  the  same  column  of 
Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary,  we"  have  JJi  Herz,  '*  A  violent  blow 
'*or  squeeze  with  the  hand** — O^  Herid,  *' Tearing ;"aiid  in  the 
preceding  column^  we  have  ^  J^  Herij,  **  Tumultuous,  seditious, 
*^  destroying  one  another." 

The  Latin  Urg^o,  Ursi,  must  be  referred  to  this  race  of 
words.  It  has  been  derived  by  some  from  Ergo;^,  (jL^ov) ;  and  by 
others  from  Org^Oi  {p^oua^)  which  are  kindred  terms.  The  Latin 
Urgeo  is  used  in  its  original  sense,  when  it  is  applied  as  in  the 
following  passage  of  Horace. 

"  Et  tamen  Urgw 
''  Jampridem  non  tacta  ligonibus  arva,  inc.'* 

The  Glossaries  explain  Urg^o  by  the  Greek  Epeigo,  (Emiyu,) 
where  in  the  Eigo  we  see  a  term  belonging  to  the  race  of  words 
before  us,  when  the  r  is  lost.  The  Ep  belongs  to  the  preposition 
Epi,  (E^/.)  There  is  another  compound  of  the  preposition  Epi, 
(Ett/,)  and  a  term  attached  to  the  words  now  ,under  discussion, 
EpereazOi  (ETTfi^soc^u^  Noceo,  injuriam  facio ; — Infesto,  calumnior.) 
The  Ereazo  belongs  to  these  words,  denoting  Violence  of  action — 
Annoyance,  to  Erizo,  (e^^C^O  &c.  relating  to  an  action  on  the 

Era, 
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Era,  (Eja.)  If  this  be  not  the  origin  of  the  word,  the  Eper  is 
another  form  of  VpeVf  (Tm^,)  Ubris,  (TiSfi^,)  &c.  &c.  The  Eioo 
will  remind  us  of  our  English  word  Egg,  as  in  Egg  ow.  The 
Saxon  Egg  tan,  To  Egg,  Excitare,  is  in  the  same  column  of  Lye's 
Saxon  Dictionary  with  Egm»,  Occare,  which  will  be  fully  con- 
sidered in  a  future  page. 

Arguo   is  only  another  form   of  Urgeo,  or   IJRGueo,   from 
which,  we  know,  ARGue,  ARGument,  &c.  are  derived,     Akquo  is 
a  very  strong  term  to  express  the  idea  of  Exciting — Harassing? — : 
VRGtng,  by  Speech,  &c.  "  To  prove,  or  make  proof  of,  To  Argue — 
^'  To  Accuse,  To  reprehend,*'  says  R.  Ainsworth.     ARGUtus  and 
ARoutatio  belong  to  Arguo,  as  the  Etymologists  justly  under- 
stand.    ARGutatio  the  same  Lexicographer  explains  by  ^^  A  Rea- 
soning, debating!  jangling,  or  quarrelling;    a  creaking,  (as  of  a 
bed,  chair,  &c.)  prattle,  tittle  tattle  ;*'    and  ArguIus,  in  two  of 
its  senses,  by  ^'Accused,  Charged;'*  and'' Harsh,  Screaking/' 
Let  us  mark,  in  the  explanatory  term  Harsh^  another  word  be- 
longing to  our  Element ;  and  we  perceive,  that  in  the  sense  of  a 
Harsh  noise,  we  are  brought  to  the  idea  of  Scratching  upon  the 
Earth,  or  Ground.     I  shall  shew,  that  the  explanatory  words 
Creak,  Screak,  and  Scratch,  belong  to  each  other,  and  to  the  idea  of 
Stirring  up  the  Great   or  Ground.    The   Etymologists   derive 
Arguo,  which  in  its  first  sensd  they  suppose  to  be  ^^To  show^ 
<<  or   declare,'*  from    Argos,    (A^yog,   clarus,   manifestus,)  Clear, 
manifest.     In  this  sense  of  Shewing,  ^*  Degeneres  animos  Timor 
*'  ARGuit,''  we  have  the  idea  of  *  A  Sharp  Proving  or  Probing.^     In 
Scotch,  Argie  means  ^'Assertion  in  a  dispute,"  says  Dr.  Jamie- 
son  ;  who  observes  on  this  term,  that  it  seems  on  the  first  view 
*'  to  be  corr.  formed  from  the  E.  v.  Argue.     But  Su.  G.  lerga  is 
''  used  in  the   same  sense,  semper  eadem  obgannire,  ut  solent 
'^  anicul^  iratae..    Ihre.  Isl.  larger.  Keen  contention.*'     AH  these 
words,  as  we  see,  belong  to  each  other*    The  succeeding  article 

4  F  in 
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in  Dr.  Jamieson's  Scotch  Dictionary  is  ''  To  AnoLE^Barglet  To 
'^  contend.  To  bandy  backwards  and  forwards.  S.  Aurole^ Bargin, 
"  Loth,"  who  observes,  moreover,  "  This  may  be  referred  to  the 
^'  same  fountain  as  the  last  word.  Besides  the  terms  mentioned, 
we  may  add  IsL  j^rg^  Enraged ;  larga^  To  contend.  In  GL  Ram- 
say, however,  EAGGLE-Bargin  is  given  as  synon.  If  this  be 
^*  well  authorised,  the  term  may  properly  signify  to  Haggle  in  a 
•'Bargain/'  The  word  Haggle  belongs  to  the  form  Hack,  under 
the  same  idea,  as  Argle-^Argi^o,  Arg/^,  &c.  are  related  to  each 
other.  We  shall  now  understand  the  origin  of  the  term  Argal, 
adopted  in  the  Logic  of  the  Clown  in  Hamlet,  '^Now  thou  dost 
••  ill,  to  say,  the  gallows  is  built  stronger  than  the  church;  Argal, 
''  the  gallows  may  do  well  to  thee ;  '^  where  Argal  means  the 
same  as  Argle,  the  Assertion  or  conclusion  in  an  Argument.— In 
Spanish,  AKOuir  is  used^  as  in  other  Languages,  in  the  metaphori- 
cal sense  of  ^<  To  Argue,  to  dispute;^'  but  Argue  means  a  ^'Machine 
"  for  moving  large  weights,  windlass,**  where  we  see  its  genuine 
sense  in  expressing  what  relates  to  an  action  of  Force  and  Violence. 
The  French  ERGater,  **  To  Wrangle,  To  cavil/'  is  derived  by  some 
from  Argutari,  and  by  Menage  from,  the  Latin  Ergo.  In  such 
cases  it  is  difficult  to  decide ;  yet  the  term  Ergo^  '<  A  Cock  or 
•*  Dog's  Spur,''  which  is  surely  attached  to  Ergo^^t,  would  lead 
us  to  conclude,  that  it  belongs  to  the  race  of  words  before  us, 
ARGttO,  &c.  We  cannot  doubt,  that  Ergo^  is  attached  to  such 
terms  as  Urgeo,  &c.  The  French  Etymologists  see  no  connexion 
between  Ergoter  and  Ergots  who  inform  us,  that  Ergot  was 
anciently  written  jirgot;  and  they  remind  us  of  the  Italian 
Artiglio,   «'  les   ongles   crochus."    Jrtiglio   belongs  to  Jrticulus, 

jirtus,  &c. 

In  Mr.  Shaw*s  Galic  and  Irish  Dictionary,  we  have  AiRo/m, 
**  To  plunder,  spoil,  drive  away  5 "  and  in  the  same  column  we 
have  "AiRG,  APrince—AiRiGH, Chief, Sovereign— AiRG/;»,ToAsk, 

' "  seek. 
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**  seek,  demand — AiRcad,  Silver^  Money — ^Airghe,  A  Hfrd;'' 
the  succeeding  word  to  which  is  AiKoheatiy  ''  A  Bridle,  rein, 
^'  Symptoms/'  '*  Airgheanna  a  bhais,  Symptoms  of  Death/'  In 
another  place  we  have  *'  AKGnaimM  To  Rob^  plunder — Aao, 
"  A  Champion  — Arigh,  Ghiefs-^Aaoi^m,  An  Argument.*'  The 
succeeding  word  to  Argnaim  is  AKGairim,  "  To  Keep,  Herd.** 
The  terms  denoting  Plunder — A  Chief — Champion — Prince,  must 
be  referred,  I  imagine,  to  these  words  of  Violence^  which  the  Saxon 
HERGiaif,  '*  Harrow^  Vastare,  spoliare,  Prsdas  agere,''  most  fully 
expresses.  In  Saxon,  Hearge  is  Hercules,  which  belongs  pro- 
bably directly  to  HsROian.  We  might  perhaps  imagine,  that 
Herc,  in  Hercules^  or  HercbGu^^,  belonged  to  the  Element  ^RG, 
under  the  same  idea;  but  here  some  difficulty  occurs.  The  name 
HertCules  surely  belongs  to  the  Welsh  Ar^Glwydd^  *^A  Lord; 
'*  A  Master,  one  that  hath  the  rule  and  property  of  a  thing,  an 
owner,"  where  the  Ar  is  probably  the  articular  prefix,  or  part 
denoting  ^The  lUttstriQus  Personage/  The  same  difficulty  occurs 
in  some  other  terms,  which  I  here  produce,  as  in  Airig^  where  the 
Air  may  denote  ^The  Illustrious  Personage;'  and  the  Ig  may  be 
a  termination,  as  in  Aireach^  Noble,  from  Aire,  '^  A  name  to  the 
*'  difierent  ranks  of  nobility/'  As  I  consider  the  forms  ^R  and 
^RG,  &a  to  coincide  with  each  other,  this  distinction  will  be,  in 
one  point  of  view,  unnecessary :  Yet  still  it  is  right  to  recur  to 
this  distinction,  when  the  G  more  evidently  presents  itselfi  as 
a  significant  addition  to  terms  which  belong  to  the  form  "^R^ 
We  see,  that  AKGuin  coincides  with  Arguo,  and  AiRGim,  ^'  To 
*'  Ask,  seek, demand,*'  or,  as  it  might  have  been,  '  To  Solicit;  *  and 
they  belong  to  a  similar  notion  of  Stirring  up — IjRGing,  &c.  We 
know,  that  Solicit  or  Solicitor  a  parallel  term  in  its  meaning,,  is 
derived  directly  from  the  metaphor  of  Stirring  up  the  Ground. 
I  have  produced  the  adjacent  terms  signifying  the  Herd  in  this 
place,  that  the  Header  may  exercise  his  own  judgment  on  the 

original 
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original  idea  annexed  to  these  words.  Some  perhaps  may  think» 
that  the  Herd,  the  Keeper  or  Possessor  of  Cattle,  might  some- 
times become  the  Driver  away  or  Plunderer  of  Cattle ;  and  that 
these  terms  denoting  Plunder  might  be  derived  from  that  source. 
In  the  same  column  with  Airgim^  To  Ask,  &c.»  are  Argeadh, 
Regard,  Argeadham,  To  Regard,  which  may  denote  the  object 
that  men  *  Ask—- Seek,  or  are  desirous  of  obtaining ;  *  or  they  may 
belong  to  Airghe^  the  Herd,  Keeper^  Guarder^  under  the  same 
metaphor,  as  «-Gard  itself  bears.  •*  AiRoa^/,  Silver,  Money,'* 
might  seem  to  be  attached  to  the  ideas  conveyed  by  some  of  these 
words;  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  decide  on  the  origin  of  this 
term.  The  Greek  ^KGuros^  (A^^o^,)  and  the  Latin  J^VLGentum^ 
must  certainly  be  referred  to  the  Celtic  term,  whatever  be  its 
original  idea.  Lye  produces,  under  kKOentumj  the  Welsh  Arian, 
Ariant,  where  the  G  is  lost,  the  Cornish  Argath  Arghans,  the  Ar- 
moric  Arghant,  and  the  Irish  Airgid^  Airgead.  In  the  same  open- 
ing of  Mn  Shaw's  Dictionary,  we  have  .Aiscdm^  **To  request, 
"crave,  search  for,"  Aisc,  "A  request,  petition,"  which  is  derived 
from  the  same  idea  as  Airgim.  Here  we  see  the  r  is  lost,  as  it 
is  in  our  corresponding  term  Ask.  The  word  Aisc  likewise  sig-^ 
Hifies  "  Damage,  trespass,  reproach,  chastisement,"  where  it  cor- 
responds with  the  terms  of  violence  under  the  form  ^RG,  AiRom, 
"  To  Plunder,"  &c. 

The  Greek  Ares>  (A^^  Mars,  Graifivus  ;~Pratlium,  *  helium ; 
vulnus,  plaga,  caedes,  ferrun>,)  belongs  to  this  race  of  words,  and 
means,  either  in  its  violent  or  more  gentle  sense,  that  which 
Harrowes — Routs — Destroys— ^Piercess— Wounds,  &c.  The  Ety- 
mologists derive  Ares,  (a^Wi)  from  terms  of  Violence,  which 
belong  to  the. race  of  words  before  us,  as  the  Greek  Arasso,  or 
Aratto,  [A^wtru,  A^arrflf,  Pulso,)  and  the  Hebrew  Din  HRS, 
Destruere,  and  ^[ny  ORIZ,  Violentus.  The  Greek  Arasso, 
(Ajwo'w,)  brings   us    to  the  form  RdSsOf  {^ccairu^  Allido,)  and  its 
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kindred  terms  Rtomo^  Rzonumi,  (Piryyui^^p^Trop^Frango);  and  we 
aH  remember  such  expressions  as  V^lafjavog — <rrix^f  &c.  &c.,  with 
the  compound  V^li/pfta^p  Viros  fVangens,  &c.»  applied  to  the  Warrior. 
The  Hebrew  XS^T\  HRS,  signifies  *'  To  break  through,  break  in ; " 
and  to  this  Mr.  Parkhurst  has  justly  referred  the  word  Harass  % 
that  is,  he  has  properly  understood,  that  these  words  belong  to  the 
same  train  of  ideas.  In  the  same  opening  of  Mr.  Parkhurst's 
Lexicon  is  T\T\  HRG,  "To  Kill.*'  with  which  he  compares  the 
old  Latin  wprd  Haruoa,  a  Sacrifice,  a  Victim;  both  which  myst 
be  added  to  the  words  before  us.  Some  derive  HarugaSvom. 
Hara,  and  others  from  A^^x^  Aries.  Harusj^^^  is  derived  by  the 
Etymologists  from  Haruga,  or  from  Ara^  and  Inspicio.  The 
first  derivation  is  probably  right.  In  Welsh,  Araou*  means  **To 
**•  quench,  extinguish,  or  put  out."  In  German,  WuRG^n  is  "To 
*«  Choak,  strangle,  throttle,  or  stifle; — To  kill,  cut  the  throat." 
In  MnShaw*s  Galic  and  Irish  Dictionary  we  have  ORcam,  ?*  To 
"  kill,  destroy,'*  Orcadh,  '*  Killing,  Destroying.^'  '  In  the  same 
column^  where  this  latter  word  occurs,  we  have  Org,  "  TheCrdmp," 
which  must  probably  be  referred  to  the  idea  of  that,  which  Anhays — ^ 
Disturbs — Pains,  &c.  In  the  same  column  we  have  ORcn-radh, 
"  Grief, Sorrow/'  Org  likewise  means  "A  Hen  Egg,"  "A Salmon, 
"  A  Whale,*'  the  same  as  OiRcain,  '*A  Young  Pig,"  *V A.  Prince's 
"  son.'*  They  are  placed  by  Mr.  Shaw  as  separate  words,  and 
I  must  leave  the  Celtic  Scholar  to  decide  on .  the  peculiar,  ideas; 
from  which  they  are  derived.  While  I  am  examining  one  of 
these  words,  I  cast  my  eyes  on  OiRCMr*,  **  A  Hurt,  Wound.** 
Again. in  Galic,  VRCHoid  means  ''Hurt,  Harm,"  &c.  &c.. 

The  Hebrew  pj;  ORZ,  signifies  '*  To  Agitate,  shake  vio- 
*'  lently ; — To  Terrify,  to  shake  or  agitate  others  with  fear;"  and 
from  this  word  Mr.  Parkhurst  has  derived  the  Giteek  Arasso, 
(A^cu,)  Ares,  {Ap^g^}  and  with  the  M  prefixed.  Mars,  the  Latin 
JJKQeoj  the  English  Urge,  and   the  French  Qraqe,  a  storm^ 

which 
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which  must  all  be  rrferred  to  the  words  of  Violence  and  Common 
tion^  which  I  am  now  unfdlding.     I  have  represented  the  Hebrew 
V  GnaiHf  or  Oin^  simply  as  a  vowel  breathing,  which  others  have 
done.    It  has  oftentimes^  however^  the  force  of  the  consonant  G ; 
and  thus  it  is   difficult  in  many  cases  to  decide,  whether  the 
Hebrew  term^  beginning  with  V  Gnain  or  Oin,  should  be  referred  to 
those  words  in  other  Languages,  which  begin  with  a  vowel,  or 
with  the  Consonant  G.    If  p9  ARZ  does,  not  belcHig  to  our  Ele- 
ment ^RT,  it  must  be  referred  to  GRT,  and  the  terms  under  that 
Radical,  denoting  the  same  object,  the  Create  the  Ground.     The 
succeeding  term  in  Mr.  Parkhurst's  Lexicon  is  pip  ARK,  which 
in  Chaldee,  as  he  observes,  signifies  **  To  flee,''  and  in  Arabic, 
<*  To  Gnaw ; ''  and  the  next  word,  eny  ARS,  means  "  A  Couch^ 
^^  Bed,  Bedstead.''    These  terms  all  belong  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  Ground,  either  as  the  Scratched-^Pretted  Spot,  or  the  low 
Spot.     If  the  original  idea  of  the  word,  denoting  the  Bed  or 
Afottress,  is  that  of  Interweaving^  as  Mr.  Parkhurst  supposes,  it 
may  be  derived  ftom  the  notion  of  Stirring  up  or  about — Mixing 
together,  &c.    Mr.  Parkhurst  refers  us  to  the  Hebrew  xsyf  ORS, 
**  To  Knead,**  where  we  unequivocally  see  the  idea  of  Stirring  up — 
nAoutf  or  together^  which  is  explained  in  Castell  by  ^'  Commiscuit, 
'^  Implicavit,  Implexuit;"    and  the  Arabic  word,  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  Hebrew  term>  denoting  the  Mattress,  signifies 
•«  To  construct  a  trellis  or  lattice-work,"  as  Mr.  Parkhurst  ob- 
serves.     The  succeeding  term  to  the  Hebrew  mi9  ARS,  is  WV  AS, 
"  To  Consume,  Destroy. — A  Moth ;  '*  where  the  r,  we  see,  is  lost, 
but  the  true  sense  of  the  Element  *  To  Scratch — Fr^^— Destroy,*  &c. 
still  remains. 

The  Greek  Ares,  (A^^O  has  been  compared  with  another 
Gieek  word,  Arm^,  or  Arsm,  (A^y,  A^^  Mas,  Masculus) :  We 
see  in  Arr^h  and  ARSf»,  how  the  sounds  of  R  and  S  are  connected, 
and  how  the  forms  ^R  and  ^RS  pass  into  each  odier.    I  must 

leave 
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leave  the  Reader  to  decide^  whether  the  ^S  in  Ares  be  derived 
from  this  process,  or  whether  the  Es  be  not  a  significant  addition 
derived  from  the  analogy  of  the  Language.  In  Anea^  (a^«>)  we 
have  the  form  ^R.  The  An  in  AR^IstoSs  (A^^trrog^)  belongs  to  the 
Aa  in  Ar=m,  (A^^)  and  the  Istos  represents  the  superlative  addi^ 
tion,  as  the  Eion  in  AK^Eion,  (A^im,)  does  the  comparative. 
The  word  Aristow,  (A^io-Tw,  Prandium^)  the  Dinner,  might  belong 
to  AAisTa5,  {A^<rrogy)  and  mean  the  Best  or  most  agreeable  part  of 
the  day.  The  Etymologists  derive  A^rcv  from  Aofurrov^  <' quod 
^<  tempus  ei  non  esset  definitum ; — ab  A^,  quod  daretur  profit 
<<  ciscentibus  ad  bellum/'  That  my  Hypothesis  respecting  the 
original  idea  annexed  to  jlres^  {A^ikj)  is  right,  will  receive  confir-> 
Qiation,  from  considering  the  sense  of  the  word  Aris,  under  a 
similar  form,  (A^,  Instrumentum  fabrile  s  ~- Herba  qusedam,  Ang. 
Friers  Cowl,)  the  workman^s  Instrument,  which  Martinius  calls 
the  Scobina,  a  File ;  where  we  are  directly  brought  to  the  idea* 
conveyed  by  the  Element,  of  Scratching  or  Fretting  a  surface. 
Can  we  imagine,  that  the  Arist,  in  Ariston^  (A^o-rov,)  bears  the 
same  idea  of  Fretting  or  Tearing  any  thing  to  pieces  i  and  denotes 
a  Meal,  from  the  action  of  Eating  f  I  shall  shew,  that  the 
German  Fressen^  To  Devour,  belongs  to  Fret,  and  that  Fuit  belongs 
to  our  Element  '^T,  under  the  same  idea  of  Scratching  or  Fretting 
a  Surface,  as  when  we  talk  of  a  Corroding  substance  Eating  into 
any  thing.  The  explanatory  term  Corrode  has  the  same  douhle 
meaning.  Martinius  refers  Aris,  and  Arisaron,  (A^^,  A^io-acfovj) 
the  Herb,  to  Aris,  (Afif,)  the  File.  Robert  Ainsworth  explains 
Aris  by  "  An  Herb  of  a  Sharp  and  biting  taste  ;  '*  where  we  have 
again,  the  sense  of  the  Element.  The  Aris,  the  Herb,  is  the  Aris, 
the  File,  the  Sharp  Scratcher — the  Fretter  or  Biter.  Perhaps  the 
Saron  in  Arisaron^  (a^i^ai^,)  belongs  to  SairOf  (^^j  3copis  Purgo,) 
a  term^  which  relates  to  a  similar  action  of  Scratching  or  Sweeping 
over  a  Surface.    The  succeeding  w«rd  to  A^is,  i^  Robert  Ains- 

worth's 
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worth's   Vocabulaty,  is  Arista,  the  Beard  of  Com,  where  we 
have  a  similar  idea  of  the  Scratcher  or  Pricker. 

jirsenican,  (A^iitikoV,)  Arsenic,  is  not  derived  from  Arsen^  i^^f^Vf) 
as  the  Lexicographers  imagine,  but  is  quasi  Senicon,  or  Semicon ; 
and  it  is  taken  from  the  Persian  terms  Ser^Nic^  signifying  Gold 
and  Paint,  Auripigmentum,  ^uJJ  ZurNeekh^^'Or^iment^ Arsenic.'' 
This  will  be  more  fully  unfolded  in  its  due  place.  In  the  same 
column  of  my  Greek  vocabulary,  where  Aasen,  (k^rfpfy)  occurs,  we 
have  Ars,  Amos^  (A^c,  A^v^O  which  must  perhaps  be  referred  to 
the  same  idea  of  Vellicating  or  Carping  a  Surface,  in  the  mode  of 
Eating  peculiar  to  the  Sheep.  This  mode  of  Eating,  we  know, 
is  called  Nibbling.  In  Yorkshire;  a  Sheep  is  said  to  Nep  or  Nip. 
Thus,  then,  Ares,  (A^^»)  Mars,  and  Ars,  (A^Ci)  the  gentle  Lambt 
belong  to  each  other,  under  the  idea  of  the  Carper  and  Nipper^  in 
the  stronger  or  more  mild  sense.  In  honus,  the  r  is  lost,  and 
the  n  is  an  organical  addition  to  the  G.  In  Arnos^  (A^vo^i)  the 
characteristic  radical  S,  &cc.  is  lost.  When  the  R  is  lost  in  AmoSf 
or  the  G  in  Agnus,  the  '^N  would  then  represent  the  name  of  this 
animal ;  and  hence^  perhaps,  we  have  AmN-os,  (Afivog,  Agnus,)  with 
the  organical  addition  of  the  m.  In  Spanish,  AKisario  is  the 
herb  called  ARisarium ;  and  in  the  same  opening  of  my  Spanish 
Dictionary,  where  this  word  occurs,  I  find,  belonging  to  our 
Element,  Arisco,  *^  Fierce,  rude,  &c.  Harsh,*'  &c.  Ariete, 
•«  the  Ram,"  Ariga,  "the  Mill  Dust,"'  i.e.  what  is  beat  to  Earth 
or  Powder,  ARicar,  *'  To  plough  across  the  Ground,  sown  with 
"  com;  to  clear  it  of  weeds,"  Arigo,  "Light,  easily  tilled,  ap- 
^'  plied  to  the  Ground  or  Soil.'' 

In  the  same  leaf  of  my  Vocabulary,  where  we  have  Ereiko, 
(E^tncu,  frango,)  &c.,  I  find  Ereugo,  (E^iwyw,  Ructo;  Emitto,  vel 
evolvo,  quasi  Efuctando,  eflFundo,)  To  Eructate,  which  belongs  still 
to  the  same  spot ;  and  it  is  derived  from  the  metaphor  of  Routine} 
up^'^timng  yxy^^Breaking  up  the  Ground.     We  use  Break,  as 

applied 
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applied  to  wind>  precisely  in  the  same  manner;  and  the  Germans 
employ  Brechen  in  a  similar  way,— *'Sich  BrecheUj  To  vomit, 
"  disgorge,  cast  up,-*  Break,  we  know,  is  particularly  applied  to 
Breaking  up  the  Ground.  We  shall  not  wonder,  that  Ereugo, 
(E^evyco,)  To  Eruct^/^,  is  surrounded  by  a  race  of  words,  which 
relate,  as  I  have  supposed,  to  Breaking  up  the  Ground^  when  we 
remember  the  coincidence  of  Vomo,  to  Vomit,  with  Fomer,  the 
Plow-share. — The  Etymologists  acknowledge  the  relation  of  these 
words  to  each  other,  though  they  imagine,  that  Vomer  contains 
the  secondary  and  metaphorical  idea, '  Vomer  dicitur>  quod  Terram 
*  Vomat/  We  shall  now  understand,  that  Vomer  contains  the 
original  idea,  and  that  the  sense  of  Vomo  is  Metaphorical.  It  is 
curious,  that  in  Persian  we  have  a  word  belonging  to  our  Element, 
which  at  once  signifies  the  same  as  Eructo,  and  an  Excavation 
of  the  Ground.  Mr.  Richardson  explains  c^l  Aregh,  in  its  first 
sense,  by  '^  A  Canal;"  and  in  another  sense  we  have  Arugh, 
"Belching."  In  Persian,  we  have  the  form  RG,  without  the 
breathing  before  the  R,  ij  Hugh,  ''  Belching,  Eructation:"  The 
succeeding  term  in  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary  is  the  Arabic 
Lc^  RuGHA,  "  Crying  (as  an  Infant) ;  roaring,  braying,  &c,  (as 
'*  a  hyena,  camel,  or  ostrich,)  "  where  we  have  the  idea  of  Noise, 
such  as  we  find  it  in  Rugio,  &c.  Mr.  Richardson  has  marked  p j  jj 
Weruk,  as  an  Arabic  word,  signifying  ''  Belching,  Eructing.**  In 
Hebrew,  pn»  IRK,  means  '*  To  Spit,  Spit  out,"  to  which 
Mr.  Parkhurst  refers  the  English  Retch,  and  the  Saxon  Hracan. 
The  preceding  word  in  the  Lexicon  of  this  Writer  is  TV  IRG, 
"  To  be  Broken,  afflicted  ; "  where,  in  the  sense  annexed  to  Breaks 
we  have  the  true  idea.  Let  us  note  the  Latin  Ructo,  the  Persian 
RuGH,  and  the  English  Retch,  under  the  form  RC.  In  our 
familiar  expression  "To  Raise  phlegm,"  we  have  the  precise 
idea;  and  I  shall  shew,  that  "To  Raise  up  "  belongs  to  Stir  up^^ 
To  Rake — Rout  up^  &c.  &c.     The  Latin  EructOy  and  the  English 
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Eructate^  are  compounded  of  E  and  Ructo.T-ln  the  same  column 
of  my  Greek  Vocabulary,  where  Ereugo,  {E^ivya,)  is,  I  find  Erech-* 
THo,  (lE^sx^c^i  Scindo,  Agito,  Jacto,)  which  I  have  before  produced, 
as  belonging  to  this  race  of  words,  signifying  'To  Stir  up  or  aboutf 
*  To  cast  here  and  there.  To  Break/  &c.  Let  us  mark,  that  Cast  up 
is  used  in  a  similar  sense  for  to  Vomit;  and  '  To  Cast  a  Pond/  is 
^  To  Cast  out  the  Mud  of  a  Pond/  Cast  and  Jacto  belong  to  the 
same  race  of  words,  and  are  derived  from  the  same  spot.  We 
have  seen  the  term  Werugh,  **  Belching,  Eructing;"  and  in 
a  preceding  column  of  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary,  we  have  the 

Persian  o^tClJ  yfEfusierden^ — "  To  pull  up,  tear  out,  extirpate 

•*  To  throw  away/' 

Adjacent  to  the  word  Ereugo^  (E^wyuj)  in  our  Greek  Dictionaries, 
we  have  Ereutho^,  (E^eutfoc,  Rubor,)  REunesSy  to  which,  we  know, 
belongs  ERvrnros^  (E^vd^,)  Red.  Ereutuos,  (E^sudo^)  means  a 
cdour  belonging  to  a  certain  species  of  Earth,  or  Soil.  We  may 
imagine,  that  the  names  of  Colours  would  be  derived  from  the 
various  kinds  of  Soil.  Let  us  note  the  very  word  Colour,  and 
mark  its  affinity  with  Soil,  Solum.  This  will  explain  to  us,  why 
Color  is  adjacent  to  Colo,  in  our  Latin  Vocabularies.  In  Hebrew^ 
Olti  ADM,  has  this  double  sense  of  Red,  and  the  Ground,  from 
which  is  derived  the  hame  Adam.-^The  Hebrew  ADM  belongs 
to  the  Element  DM,  denoting  the  Ground. — The  bird  called 
ERirnakos,  (E^ideaco^,  Erithacus,  avis  quasdam  solitaria,  quae  a  qui* 
busdam  Silvia,  ab  aliis  Ruhicula  dicitur,)  is  probably  derived  from 
ERUTHro5,  (E^ud^o^,)  for  the  same  reason  as  it  is  called  Rubicula. 
The  adjacent  word  ERiTH^i^^,  (E^idoueif,  Erithace,  clbus  apum,  vel 
gluten  ad  conficiendos  favos,)  is  derived  by  Martini  us  from  the 
same  source;  ^*  Ergo  a  Ruhedine  (quas  Graeci  E^sudo^,)  dici  videtur, 
**  quasi  Erithaca*'  We  perceive,  that  Red,  the  term  directly 
corresponding  with  ERuxH-ro^,  (j^^ud^o^,).  belongs  to  the  Element 
RD,  with  no  vowel  breathing  before  the  R. 

I  cannot 
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I  cannot  leave  the  word  ERUTHro^,  (E^u^^)  without  noting  an 
adjacent  term,  ERVSipelas,  (TE^miXa^i  Tumor  de  tenui  ferventique 
sanguine  ortus,  ignis  sacer.  Erysipelas^)  which  is  supposed  to  he 
derived  from  Eruo,  (Eju«,  Traho,)  and  Pelas,  (mxa^,  prope>  vel  in 
Vicinia))  and  hence  it  has  been  called  VicinitrahOj  and  Vidni'- 
ruhia.  The  Latin  words  Vicinus  and  TtaKo  are  a  translation 
of  the  supposed  origin  of  the  Greek  term ;  and  perhaps  the  Buhia 
may  represent  the  opinion  of  those  who  imagine,  that  the  Erus  in 
ERusi^^/a^,(Efueri9rEXaff,)  belongs  to  ERUTHro^,(Ejufljoff.)  The  Medi- 
cal writers  give  us  but  a  feeble  reason,  why  the  word  should  be 
derived  from  E^uor  and  nsx«^,  ''  quod  vicinas  partes  ad  se  trahat^ 
^*  easque  quasi  diffluendo  occupet."  Perhaps  the  Erus  belongs 
to  ERUTHro5,  and  the  Pelas  to  PlessOj  (nxiya-eroy,  Perci^tio,)  To 
strike  or  a£3ict ;  so  that  Erusipelas  may  mean  '  The  Red  Scourge  or 
*  Plague/  Now  the  explanatory  word  Plague  belongs  to  Plesso^ 
Pl^g^i  iux^crtrajB  nxn^,  Plago);  and  what  is  curious,  the  very  com«- 
bination  Red-Plague,  which,  according  to  th)s  idea,  precisely  co* 
incides  with  Erusi-Pelas,  occurs  in  Shakspeare,  and  is  applied 
In  our  old  writers  to  the  same  species  of  disorder.     Caliban  says, 

"/The  Red  Plagub  rid  you,    . 
"  For  learning  me  your  Language.'' 

on  which  Mr*  Steevens  remarks,  "  The  Erysipelas  was  anciently  called 
"  the  Red-Plague.*'  If  my  derivation  should  be  true,  it  is  curious, 
that  a  similar  combination  should  have  been  afterwards  formed. 

The  Greek  Orrodm,  (p^^taSsca^  Timeo,  Formido,)  To  be  in 
a  st^te  of  Horror^  Fear,  &c.,  is  derived  from  the  Metaphor  of  Har- 
Kovfing  up  the  mind,  Orros,  (O^^o^,  pars  subjecta  testiculis ; — sacri 
ossis  extremum ;  podex,)  is  the  part  in  contact  with  the  £ra,(E^,) 
or  Earth,  in  sitting,  or  the  part  belonging  to  the  Tail  in  animals. 
Orros,  {O^ost  Serum,)  the  Whey,  from  the  curdling  of  the  Milk,  is 
derived  from  the  Metaphor  annexed  to  Orroo^o,  (o^uitu.)  The 
process  of  Curdling  is  either  taken  from  the  idea  of  Coagulating — 
or  of  Separating  from  the  Jgitation  of  its  particles.    The  strongest 
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idea  of  Agitation  is  connected  with  that  of  Horrow^  and  the  meta- 
phor of  Harrowing.  We  know,  that  the  word  Curdle  is  combined 
with  the  idea  of  Horror — Fear,  &c.,  as  "  My  Blood  Curdles  with 
"  HorroWj  Fear,"  &c.  The  Lexicographers  derive  Orrcdeo,  (0^«- 
feu,)  from  Orros,  (O^^oc*  pars  subjecta  Testiculis.)  Orropugion^ 
(p^^oTTvyiop,  idem  quoid  O^^of ,  in  Avibus  Cauda,)  means  the  Tail  in 
Birds. — In  Saxon,  HERTH--B^/fg'  means  "  Pellis  in  qua  includun- 
«*  tur  testiculi.  Scrotum,  ab  Hjcrthj^,  Testiculi,  et  Belig, 
"  Venter." — I  shall  shew,  that  Tail  belongs,  under  another  Ele- 
ment, to  the  same  spot,  and  that  Puge,  (ni^^,)  in  the  compound 
Orropugion^  {O^^mrym^)  and  the  Latin  Podex^  belong  to  the 
Pedon,  (llsJby,)  &c.  We  cannot  but  remember,  what  I  have  before 
produced,  the  vulgar  word  for  the  part  on  which  we  sit ;  and  we 
should  be  reminded  of  the  Greek  Arche,  (A^x^,  Princeps,  Dux.;— 
PodeXj  Intestinum  rectum,)  both  which  terms  belong  to  the 
Earth,  as  the  Base,  or  Foundation.  We  must  not  fail  to  recol- 
lect,  that  this  part  is  called  likewise  the  Bottom ;  and,  by  another 
word.  Fundament,  derived  from  Fundamentum,  which  belongs,  we 
know,  to  Fundus,  the  Ground.  The  Latin  Horrid  must  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  these  words,  and  to  the  Element  ^R.  In 
the  term  Orro^,  (O^^o^,)  the  Os  arises  from  the  construction  of  the 
Language,  and  the  Odeo  in  OrroJ^o,  (Of^ea^iu,)  will  be  a  termina- 
tion, as  the  Or  and  Idus,  in  the  Latin  HoR-Or  and  Horr-I^u^. 
An  adjacent  word  to  Orrodeo,  {O^^uSiu,)  in  my  Greek  Vocabulary, 
is  ORsai,  {O^at  JEoL  pro  0^«/,  ab  O^o^,  Excito,)  which  they  tell  us 
to  be  an  ^olic  form  for  Orai,  from  Oro,  (Qjew,)  **  To  Excite  j "  where 
we  see  how  the  forms  "^R,  '^RS,  pass  into  each  other.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding column  of  my  Greek  Vocabulary  to  that,  where  these  words 
occur,  we  find  belonging  to  our  Element  '^RT,  "^RS,  &c.  Orusso, 
Orutto,  (Ofu<ro-ft>,  OfUTT^,  fodio,)  which  signifies  To  Era,  (e^^)  or 
to  Earth,  as  I  have  before  shewn,  Oruza,  (Ofu^a,)  Oryza,  Rice, 
which  belongs  to  the  same  spot ;  and  we  shall  note,  likewise,  that 
in  Rice,  the  breathing  before  the  R  is  not  found.  We  have  like- 
wise 
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wise  in  the  same  column  Ortux^  (0^ru|,  Coturnix  ; — Herba,) 
ORTalis,  (OfToXiCt  PuUastra^  vel  Gallina,)  and  OKialixo^  {O^raXi^a^ 
Incipio  alas  explicare;  incipio  in  altum  ferri.)  Ortux,  (0^ru^» 
Coturnixy)  the  Quail,  may  be  so  called  from  the  Noise  which 
this  animal  makes;  and  should  perhaps  be  referred  to  the  race 
of  words  belonging  to  our  Element,  which  denote  Noise.  The 
r-Ox  in  Co^-urnix  might  belong  to  Orx  in  Ort-Ux.  The  verb 
ORTalizo^  (p^raXi^a^)  may  be  taken  from  the  idea  of  Agitation^ 
in  the  first  attempt  to  move  the  wings  in  flying.  From  this, 
Ortalis,  (O^retXi^^)  the  young  animal,  may  be  taken.  There  is 
a  bird,  under  a  sound  similar  to  this,  called  the  Ortolan,  (Fr. 
Eng.)  Ortolano,  (Ital.)  which  the  French  Etymologists  derive 
from  Hortulanus,  because  this  bird  frequents  Gardens. 


Terms  belonging  to  our  Ele- 
ment ws  '^RT,  &c.,  connected 
with  the  action  of  Stirring  up 
or  about.  Turning  up — Breaks 
ing  up  the  Ground  or  Earth, 
as  with  force,  violence,  &c., 
or  as  an  action  of  labour. 


Work,  (Eng.) 

Weorc— Wark— Irk.  (Saxon, 
Eng.)  Pain.     ^ 

Wr^can,  Wreak.  (Sax.  and 
Eng.)  To  Work  in  a  violent 
sense. 

Wrack— ^Rack.  (Eng.)  Tor- 
quere.  To  Torture. 


Wreck.  (English,)  What  is 
Broken  to  pieces. 

Writhe.  (Eng.)  To  Turn  up 
or  about,  with  force,  Tor- 
quere* 

Wreath.  (Eng.)  The  Garland, 
What  is  Writhed  or  wound 
about,  without  force. 

Wrest,  Wresten,  &c.  (Eng. 
Sax.)  To  force  one  thing 
from  another  by  Writhing  or 
Twisting  about. 

Wrist,  Wyrst,  &c.  (English, 
Sax.)  The  part  able  to  Wrest. 

Wrestle.  (Eng.)  To  Wrest,  or 
Twist  about. 

Wriggle. 
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Wriggle.  (Eng.)  To  Stir  about  ||  '^RosTrum.  (Lat.)  The  Router 

here  and  there.  I       up. 

,„  .  _  .  „  I-  Wrot.  (Sax.)   The   Proboscis 

Wroote,  —  ^  Rout,    '*Root.  I         ^  .    ^,    ,  .     «,. 

*  '  I       ofthe  Elephant— the  ^roofor 

(English,)   To  Stir  up   the  " 
Ground,    as    pigs    do   with 


or  Router. 
Write.  (English,)  To  WrooU^ 


their  Snout,  or  li      Rout — or  Soatch 


^■^i^^  *^i»>»  ^^<  *i»>^»»»^ 


I  SHALL  now  produce  various  words  in  Saxon  and  in  Englisfaf 
belonging  to  our  Element  "^RT,  which  commence  with  the  letter 
W.  This  letter  must  be  considered  only  as  representing  a  stronger 
vowel  breathing.  These  words  I  have  inserted  in  the  present 
article,  because  they  are  in  general  connected  with  the  idea  of 
Stirring  up  the  Ground,  and  are  employed  to  express  actions 
relating  to  the  notion  of  Exciting  —  Disturbing — Annoying  — 
Plaguing — Aggrieving^  &c.  I  shall  however  introduce  other 
words,  which  present  themselves  under  this  form,  and  which 
are  connected  with  the  same  object,  under  a  different  idea. — 
We  have  seen  the  English  words  Work  and  Wright — with  the  pa- 
rallel Saxon  terms  WEORc.Opus^  WiR^^n^&c.  &c.  Operari,  and  the 
Greek  Eacon^  {^^^i)  referring  to  the  idea  of  WoKKing  or  cultiva- 
ting the  Land,  as  in  the  phrases, "  Land  vel  EoETHa»  WYRcan,  Ter- 
"  ram  elaborare,  colere." — **  Man  naes  the  tha  EoRTHan  Worhte, 
•*  Homo  non  era*  qui  terram  coleret."  We  have  moreover  seen, 
that  Weorc  means  ''  Dolor,  cruciatus,  Anxietas,''  and  that  the 
parallel  English  terms  are  Wark,  Irk,  &c.  &c. 

The  English  word  Wreak — To  Wreak  Vengeance  upon 
a  person,  is  nothing  but  Work,  with  its  more  violent  sense  of 
Exagitation — Persecuting,  Aggrieving.  In  our  phrases,  "  I'll  Work 
"  him  well — I'll  Work  hiip  to  an  oil,"  Work  is  applied  in  a 
similar   manner.     The  Latin  ex-^EKcere,   we  knoW,  is  used   in 
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the  same  sense,  "  To  Vex  or  Trouble."  The  term  Work  is 
sometimes  applied  as  Wreak  is,  as  <*  He  will  Work  vengeance 
<*  upon  us;*'  and  sometimes  Work  and  Wreak  are  both  used  on 
the  same  occasion.  In  Titus  Andronicus,  we  have  the  following 
line :  *'  By  Working  Wreak/«/  vengeance  on  thy  foes."  In  old 
English,  Wreak  is  used  as  a  substantive,  as  in  Coriolanus,  ^^  Then 
"  if  thou  hast  a  heart  of  Wreak  in  thee,  thou  wilt  revenge," 
&c.  &c.  The  Etymologists  refer  us,  under  IFreak^  to  the  Saxon 
Wracan^  Awracan^  the  Gothic  fTrekan,  the  Belgic  Wreken^  the 
German  Rechen,  vindicare,  ulcisci,  Raach,  Ultio,  &c.  &c.  In  Ger- 
man, Rachen  signifies  ''  To  avenge ; ''  and  in  Rech^^  we  are 
directly  brought  to  the  action  supposed  in  my  Hypothesis. 
Rechm  means  '^To  Rake,  To  Rake  together;"  and  Reche 
denotes  ^^  Harke,  a  Rake,  Raker,  Harrow,''  as  my  Lexicographer 
explains  it.  We  perceive,  that  Rake,  and  its  parallel  terms 
RosTn^m,  &c.,  belong  to  the  form  RK,  when  the  breathing  before 
the  R  is  lost  We  see  in  the  German  Harke,  or  Harake,  Rake, 
how  readily  these  forms  pass  into  each  other.  The  word  pre* 
ceding  Rachen,  in  my  German  Dictionary,  is  Rachen,  *^  A  great 
*'  and  wide  throat  or  gullet,  a  voracious  beast's  open  and  deep 
"  Mouth,  extended  Jaws,  *  Cheeks  or  Chops,"  which  perhaps 
belongs  to  Retch — Reach>  signifying  ^  To  Stretch  out,'  &c. 
L3re,  in  his  Saxon  Dictionary,  explains  V/KJEcan,  &c.  by  "To 
"  Wreak,  Exercere,  Agitare,  Infligere,''  which  is  a  very  just 
interpretation ;  and  in  ^^ERc^r^  we  see  the  genuine  word.  Hence 
we  have  the  adjacent  term  in  Lye's  Dictionary,  WRAc/au, 
"  \WRAcnian,  Exulare,  peregrinari, — ^Wr^c,  Peregrinus — Miser ; " 
and  hence  we  have  the  English  Wretch,  which  the  Etymologists 
understand,  who  remind  us  likewise  of  the  'Greek  KAKistes, 
(Pa%i<rT^^,  Dissector,  Carptor; — Mendax,  &c.)  which  the  Lexico- 
graphers justly  refer  to  Resso,  (iffia-a-ca,  Frango,)  where  we  have  the 
form  RK,  as  in  the  German  RACH^n.    The  term  WRETched  might 
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be  expressed  by  a  metaphorical  application  of  any  of  the  terms^  be- 
longing to  this  train  of  ideas,  as  ^  The  Broken  upordow/i  personage— 
•  the  personage  w^ORKed  down  or  to  pieces,  the  Vir  miseriis 
^  Fr actus — Exdgitatus^  'ExERcitus;'  and  it  would  be  idle  to  select 
a  peculiar  notion  from  this  train  of  kindred  ideas.  ^ 

In  the  English  Wrack  and  Wreck,  A  Ship- Wreck,  &Cm  we 
have  the  idea  of  Breaking  to  pieces,  such  as  we  have  seen  in 
^  Resso,  ^REGnuOj  and  ^REonumi,  (Pi^cra-w,  Frango,  rumpo ; — Vehe- 
menter  Ferio,  Allido,  Pfjyuvo^,  P^^vfti,  Frango,)  where  the  breathing 
before  the  RT,  &c.  is  lost.  The  Etymologists  record  under  these 
English  words  the  French  Varech^  the  Swedish  Wraky  the  Islandic 
Rek.  The  Sea  Wrak,  with  its  parallel  terms  Vrag^  (Dan.)  VraCf 
(Norman,)  &c.,  may  mean  the  Fi/^^— Wretched  plant— Vilior  alga ; 
or  it  may  belong  to  the  idea  of  Agitation^  and  mean  the  Plant 
Driven  or  Thrown  upon  the  Shore.  The  Etymologists  produce 
the  Belgic  Wraecken^  Rejicere.  The  term  Wrack,  or  Rack, 
To  Torture,  is  nothing  but  another  form  of  these  words,  signi- 
fying "  exERcere,  Agitare^  Infligere."  Lye  has  produced,  under 
Wrack,  "Torquere,''  the  Saxon  Wrcecan^  bearing  this  sense;  and 
he  has  moreover  added  the  Gothic  terms  G^ii^r/^an,  Ulcisci,  and 
Wrican^  Persequi,  &c.  &c.  The  interpretation  of  Wrack  by 
Torqueo  will  remind  us  of  Writhe,  Wreath,  and  Wrest, 
which  belong  to  the  same  idea  of  Stirring — Turning,  or  whirling 
up  or  about,  &c.  &c.  Torqueo  precisely  corresponds  in  sense 
with  these  words;  and  it  is  explained  in  Robert  Ains worth,  among 
other  senses,  by  '/  To  Writhe,  or  Wreathe  ;  to  twist. — ^To 
**  wind,  or  whirl  about; — To  Rack,  torment,  or  torture. — To 
"  Wrest,  to  pervert,  to  distort."  Wreath,  in  the  sense  of  a 
Garland,  is  used  in  its  most  gentle  meaning,  To  turn  about ;  but 
in  Writhe,  To  Writhe  in  Agony,  it  is  applied  in  its  most 
violent  sense,  to  extreme  Agitation  in  Stirring  or  Turning  about. 

i 

Skinner   has  justly  referred  Wrath,   Wroth,  and  its  parallel 

terms. 
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tertjs  te  Writtfffii  &o. ;  and^t  hav^  on  a  former  accdsiomexamined 
the  word  WRAtH,  and  compared  it  with  the  Greek  Erbtho, 
Eris,  Erid-05,  8cc.  (Efg^A;^  t^i^,  EfiJtff,)  t&c.  kc  We  shall  all 
agree,  that  the  s^rise  conveyed  by  such  terms  would  be*  most 
naturally  derived  froiii  that  6f  Stirring  up — Agitation,  &c.  In 
Hebrew,  bT  IRT,  is  "To  turn  aside,  turn  over;"  and  to  this 
word  Mr.  Parkhurst  has  referred  the  English  Writhe^  Wreath.,  and 
with   a  gi^^ri?  annexed,  the  Latin    V€rto.     I   have  shewn,   that 

i^Erto  means  likewise  to  Earth  up,  &c,  &c.     In   Wrest  we 

■ 

isee  the  idea  of  violent  Stirring  or  Turning  ^hout,  for  the  purpose 
of  fordng  asunder  one  thing  from  anotheK  >  )The  Etymologists 
Tefer  us,  under  Wreathe,  Writh,  to-  the  Saxon  Wreothian^ 
Obvolvere,  Or,  as  sometimes  written,  fVrathian^JVrphan,  Torquere, 
'^r/V/^,  (Swedish,)  &c.  , 

Uiider  Wrest*  they  produce  thie  Saxon  AoorestAttyWrastaHt  In- 
torquere,  the  Belgic  7^nY5tff»,  TOTquere.'&c;  and  from  hence 
they  refer  us  to  Wrinch  zwd  tTring,  where  the  nis  only  an  or- 
ganical  addition  to  the  C  and  G,  quasi  Wregch,  JVrigg.  The 
English  Wft  I  ST  is  rfeferred  by  Skinner  either  to  the  Saxon  Wyrst, 
Wyrrest,  Corpus,  or  to  the  verb  To  Wrest;  "quia  sc.  vis  ilia, 
"  qua  res  extdirquemus,  in  Carpo  praecipue  sita  est,  sed  prius 
"  pnefero/^  We  see,  that  Wrist  and  Wyrst,  &c.  mean  the 
strong  part,  able  to  Wrest.  The  Etymologists,  under  Wrench 
and  i^r/n^,  refer  us  to  the  Saxon  Wringan,  the  Belgic  Wringhen^ 
the  Danish  Fren^e,  the  German  Ausringen,  "et  inde  Ringen^ 
^  Luctari,  nisi  malles  hoc,"  says  Skinnen  "a  Ring^  Circulus, 
**  defiectere,  quia  sc.  luctatores  in  corona  seu  Circulo  spectatorum 
"  vires  experiuntur."  We  shall  now  understand,  that  the  Ger- 
man RiNG^n,  "  To  strive,  struggle,  Wrestle  "Mq^^  means  to 
"Wrench  about  here  an<J  there.  /Im^,  the  Circle,  means  that 
which  is  Wrung  or  Tcvisted  round,  in  its  gentler  sense,  fiitig* 
Circulus,  has  the —same  ^r^lation   to  Wring,  (hat  Wreath  has 

4H  to 
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to  Writh.  Ring^  Pulaare^,  Tinnire,  denote;  the  action  of  Striking^ 
and-  the  Noise  belonging  to  the  term  of  viol^ncei  Wring.  Let  us 
mark  the  word  Wrest/^,  belonging  to  Wrest. 

The  succeeding  word  in  Skinner  to  Wring  is  Wrinkle,  which 
seems  to  belong  directly  to  Wring;  and  thus  the  Wrinkled  counte- 
nance denotes  the  Wrung — Distorted^-or  Deformed  countenance. 
Ruga  is  attached  to  the  Element  RG,  under  the  same  train  of  ideas, 
and  denotes  the  Rough — Rugged  Countenance.    The  Etymologists 
refer  us,  under  the  word  Wrinkle^  to  the  Saxon  Wrincle,  the  Belgic 
WrinckeU  the  German  Runtzel,  Sec.    Wrinkle  is  likewise  explained 
by  ^'  Turbo,  seu  Cochlea  marina,"  which  is  so  called,  ''a  tests  Ru- 
<^  gositate,"  though  it  is  not  derived  from  Wilk^  as  some  imagine. 
Wrong  is  that,  which  is  Wrung  or  Perverted  from  the  right  course, 
as  the  Etymologists  understand,  who  derive  it  from  the  Saxon  Wrin* 
gan ;  and. they  produce  likewise  the  Saxon  Wrange,  Injuria,  to  which 
we  must  addWrenf^  Fr^us,  Dolus,  Su:.  .While  I  am  examining  this 
Saxon  word  in  Lye's  Dictionary,  I  observe  the  Saxon  term  Wrinc, 
sc.  Eagas.  *' Ictus  oculi,*'  which  means  the  Wringing  or  Turning 
•  about  of  the  Eyes.     In  Junius,  Wrenches  occurs  as  a  term  in 
Chaucer,  which  h^  explains  by  *'  Deceitful  trickes,  Fraudes,*'  fito., 
and  which  Lye  properly  refers  to  the  Saxon  Wrenca.    The  suc- 
ceeding word  in  Junius  is  Wrenn,  "  Regulus,  Trochilus,"  which  he 
derives  from  the  Saxon  "  Wraen,  Lecherous.'*    In  Saxon,  Wrenna 
'  is  a  Wren^  and  Wrane,  Libidinosus,  Lasdvus,  /Fr^ei^/i^^,  Lascivia. 
The  Wren^  the  bird,  may  be  derived  from  Wrane^  Libidinosus,  or 
the  contrary  order  may  have  taken  place.     If  Wrane  be  the  ori- 
ginal, it  may  be  taken  from  the  idea  of  Exciting  or  Stirring  up^ 
from  which  this  sense  of  Libido  is  commonly  borrowed.     The 
Wren,  however,   may   belong   to  this   race   of.  words,  denoting 
Twisting  or  Turning  about,  precisely  for  the  same  reason,  as  its 
name  in  Greek,   Trochilos,  (T(oxi>^i,) .  belongs  to  Trochqs,  {T^o^^ 
Rota,)  the  Wheel.     The  English  Wrangle^  Altercari,  I  conceive  to 
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be  quasi  Jfragglei and  that  it  ^ht»ild  l)e  classed  with  these  words, 
denoting  Agitatidfi^  &Ct  *  The  Etymologists  produce  Under  this 
term  the  English  Wrongs  the  Islandic  Rangur,  Rangligur,  Iniquus  ; 
and  they  remind  us  of  the  Greek  ERESKELem,  (Ef<(r%€X6tff,  Cavillari,) 
where  we  see  the  true  form.  In  Wriggle  wb  have  the  same 
idea  of  ^^/Va^/oni  though  applied  to  a  different  purpose;  and  here 
we  see  our  Element  ^RG.  The  Etymologists  justly  remind  us, 
under  this  word,  of  the  Belgic  WritseUn^  Motitare.  In  Wrestle, 
as  I  before  suggested,  we  again  see  the  same  notion ;  and  this 
word  is  properly  referred  by  Skinner  and  Junius  to  fVnsstlian^ 
JTraxliafiy  (Saxon,)  the  Belgic  fTorstelen,  fTrastelen,  Wratselen^ 
and  to  the  English  Wrest.  In  Saxon,  Wrixl  is  Vicis,  vicissi- 
tiido,  &c.,  and  WaixLan,  and  WaixLian,  Permutare,  which  sense 
of  change  must  be  referred  to  the  same  notion  of  Agitation^  &c. 
The  Latin  Luctor,  To  Wrestle,  belongs  to  Liitom,  with  a  similar 
metaphor  of  Stirring  up  the  Dirt^  &c.  In  the  same  column  of 
my  Saxon  Dictionary,  where  Wrath,  Ira, — ^Vehementia  ; — Ve- 
hemens,  Urgens,  WRJEsran,  Intorquere,  intrudere,  WRiESTL/a«, 
To  Wrestle,  &c.  occur,  I  find  likewise  the  terms  fFrast,  Firmus, 
Stabilis,  and  fffaste^  Firmiter.  These  words  must  all  belong  to 
each  other,  and  this  idea  of  Firmness  and  Stability  must  be  attached 
to  an  action  of  Violence^  as  we  see  it  in  WaESTm^,  Wreathw^,  &c. 
This  will  be  more  fully  explained,  when  I  examine  iti  parallel 
word  Rest;  yet  we  cannot  at  present  but  understand,  when  we 
observe  the  term  Arrest,  that  the  idea  of  Rest  is  unequivocally 
connected  with  an  act  of  Violence.  The  terms  belonging  to  our 
Element  ^RT,  which  are  in  the  opening  of  Lye's  Saxon  Dic- 
tionary, where  ^rwc,  &c.  occurs,  relating  to  the  idea  of  Agitation — 
of  Harrowing  —  Stirring  up  or  about — Driving  on  or  about — 
Plaguing,  Persecuting — Destroying,  &c.,  are  the  following;  the 
Gothic  WaiKaw,  Persequi;  the  Saxon  WmGan;  Tendere,  Conari, 
Niti;  Waican,  WREOoaft,  Ulcisci;  WREOT^n,  Crei3iitare,Strepitare,; 
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WKEHTatty  VKOire^  lofitkre^  Instif^e,  lnqU^K$  Al^l^cere ;  WfiEqajip 
Accuisare,  Insimiilaiie,  Deferre ;.  Wkbqoh,  Evfffer^ilnjBit^re^  Ulpisci; 
WREca»,  Vindicare,  Exulare;  Wrath?:,  Veihenaenter,  Grevi|ter> 
Furiose;  WRATHi»o^/»IratU5animp;  WRATa//^tInfe$tuS|Veheiiien- 
ter  VRGens,  Witathj  nmdet  \vhiQh  Lye  i;^fers  us  to  Wrjeth, 
WRMTHiaUy  Muniflien^  Ligare^.tp  Wr^th,  Ira,  and  the  Gothic 
Wrakga,  Persecutio:  TJbls  flatter  word  is  next  to  tbe  Saxon 
Wrang,  Wrong,  Injoxiae,  (whiclj  I  consider  to  be  quasi  Wiragg^ 
Wrogg^  and  WbaxuVw,  To  Wrestle.  The  Saxon  Scholar  will 
not  forget  other  words  in  that  Language,  bearing  a  similar  idea^ 
as  Wurth/ii«,  Perire,  For-WuRTH^w,  Perire,  &Cr  For-WyRcim, 
Perdere,  from  WvRcan,  Operari,  WvRDan,  Cpyrumpere,  Foedare, 
Violare,  Infringere.  In  the  same  opening  of  Lye*s  Dictionary, 
where  Wrikan^  &c.  occurs,  we  have  terms  belonging  to  our 
Element,  with  a  different  meaning,  as  the  Saxon  WRiqan,  to 
Big,  Tegere,  Induere,  Vestirej  WRipan,  Fruticare,  Germinare, 
PuUulare;  ^r^o»,  ^rjfon,  Tegere,  operire ;  Wfiette,  Miraculum; 
Whjstte,  Feratrum,  Helleborusj  the  Gothic  fFraiua,  Curvus, 
and  the  Gothic  WRAton,  Ire,  Iter  facere.  These  latter  terms 
seem  remote  from  each  others  pnd  from  the  race  of  words  whidi 
I  aril  discussing;  but  a  little  consideration  will  unravel  to  us  the 
mystery  in  which  they  are  involved,  and  shew,  that  they  all 
belong  to  our  Element,  under  one  of  its  senses. 

:In  the  Gothic  WRATcyt^  Ire,  Iter  Facere,  we  see  simply  the 
idea  of  *  To  Earth,  or  Pass  upon  the  Earth/  Under  another  form 
of  the  Element,  we  have  the  same  sense  in  tKe  Greek  ERc^omai, 
(£^;^opai,  Eo,)  as  I  have  before  shewn;  and  in  the  explanatory 
-word-lT^r,  we  see  likewise  our  Radical,  when  the  r  has  disap- 
peared. The  Gothic  Wraiuay  Curvus,  wijl  remind  us, of  our 
English  term  Wry,  or  Awry^  which  I  consider  with  the  Etymo- 
logists to  be  quasi  Writh^^,  Turned  or  Distorted  out  of  its 
course.    The  Etymologists   likewise   record   the  Gr^ek  Roikos^ 
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(PoiKcff,  Cjurvus,)  ^n.d  the  Danish  Vrie,  Inflecter?*  Torquere.  ^tfjQ 
Saxon  Wr^tte,  Mirai^uluni,  Mirandum  opus,  s^ms  to  l^el^ng 
directly  to  Wreath,  and  to  mean  'that  which  is  finely  WRjEAXifEp 
* — Done  in  fine,  Contortive  devices/  if  I  may  so  express  it.  If  we 
were,  to  say,  that  it  meant  *  Finely  Wrought  out,'  we  should  nearly 
come  to  the  same  point,  as  'Wrought  up'  and  'Wreathed  up' 
belong  to  the  same  operation,  and  only  differ  from  each  other  in 
their  peculiar  mode  of  application.  The  passage,  which  Lye 
produces^  is  the  following.  *'Is  thass  middangeard  missenlicum 
"  wisum  gewlitegad  Wr^ttum  gefraetwad.  Est  hie  orbis  variis 
"  modis  decoratus,  mirandis  operibus  ornatus.'*  The  term  ge^ 
FR/ETwad^  or  Frettep,  is  drawn  from  the  same  spot,  with 
nearly  the  same  metaphor,  as  Wrjette  in  the  sense  of  Wreajhei!). 
Fretted  belongs  to  the  sense  of  Scratched  or  Stirred  up ;  and 
Wreathed  belongs  to  that  of  Stirred  up  or  about,  or  Turned  up 
oi*  about.  Perhaps  soine  may  imagine,  on  seeing  these  terms 
together,  that  Wr(stte  and  Fret  raupt  be  referred  to  the  same 
Radical ;  and  if  that  such  be  the  case,  the  form  ,FRD,  or  /-.'^RD, 
must  be  referred  to  our  Element  ^RD.  This  must  be  a  subject 
of  future  investigation.  The  S^xon  Wrjett^,  "  Veratrum,  Heir 
•'  leborus,'*  should  be  directly  referred  to  Wreath,  Writhe^ 
•  To  Twist,  or  Contort/  as  denoting  the  Twisting — or  Contorting 
Drug,  a  very  proper  source  for  the  name  of. so  Drastic  a  Medicine. 
Here  again,  if  Wa-aBTTE*  be  referred  to  Wrought,  &c.,  we  shall 
come  to  the  same  point,  as  it  will  then  denote  the  Drug*  which 
powerfully  Works,  as  we  express  it,  or,  according  to  the  same 
metaphor,  is  Drastic,  or  powerfully  operative.  It  will  be  instantly 
granted,  that  the  Latin  VERATr^^m  is  only  another  form  of  the 
^axon  WRiETTE.  Some  think,  that  Veratrum  is  so  called,  ''quod 
"  Vires  habeatj"  and  others,  "  quo/i  mentem  Vertaty 

The   terms    WREC^n,   or   REcan,    Enarrare,    Exponere,   and 
WRiGfln,  "  To  Rig,  Agere,  induere,  vestire,"  as  they  are  to  be 

found 
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found  under  the  form  RG,  ishall  be  fully  explained  on  a  future 
occasion.  '  We  cannot  doubt,  however,  that  they  belong  to  the 
same  fundamental  idea,  existing  in  the  words,  by  which  they  are 
surrounded,  whatever  peculiar  turn  of  meaning  these  terms  may^ 
have  received.  Lye  explains  REC^n  by  '*To  Reckon^  Curare, 
''  Solicitus  esse,  I  Reck  not,  I  ne  Reck,  Nihil  Curo ; "  where  we  at 
once  see,  by  the  explanatory  term  Solicitus,  which  is  derived  from 
the  idea  of  Stirring  up  the  Ground^  from  what  source  Reck,  &c. 
may  be  derived.  We  cannot  but  see  too,  how  WKioan,  "To 
'*  Cover,"  may  be  derived  from  the  idea  of  Stirring  or  Turning 
up,  over,  &c,  &c.,  when  we  consider  its  connexion  with  Wreath, 
*  To  turn  up  or  over.  To  Twist,  wind,  or  wrap  over/  A  term, 
under  the  same  form  as  WRioan,  Tegere,  means  "  Tendere,  con- 
"  tendere,  niti,*'  where  we  see  the  idea  of  Excitement.  The 
action  of  Stirrings  Turning  up  or  over,  necessarily  includes  in  it 
the  two  effects  of '  Bringing  or  Drawing  out/  and  of  *  Coveri^tgover-j ' 
and  hence  it  is,  that  Appareo  and  Operio  are  attached  to  each 
other.  The  term  immediately  preceding  JFrigan  is  WaiDan,  or, 
as  it  is  oftener  written,  WaiTH/an,  "  Fruticare,  germinare,  puUu- 
"  lare,"  which  seems  to  belong  to  WRio^n,  Wreath,  &c.,  and  to 
denote  the  Covering  or  Gloathing  of  trees,  by  the  budding — blossom-- 
ingj  &c.  The  terms  directly  preceding  WRiTHwn,  Fruticare,  &c., 
are  WRiTuels,  Fascia,  Velamen,  and  Writh^»,  ''To  Writhe, 
«*  Ligare,"  &c.  In  the  Saxon  Wreon,  fFrijon,  '*  Tegere,  Operire, 
"  Celare,  Abscondere,  Protegere,*'  we  have  the  form  fFR,  which 
we  may  consider,  if  we  please,  as  the  simpler  form  of  fFrigan, 
To  Rig,  Tegere,  &c.  Lye  has  justly  referred  us,  under  WReon,  to 
WRican.  An  adjacent  word  to  the  latter  in  Lye's  Dictionary, 
is  Wrig^^,  '*  pro  Hmgle.  Vestis,  velamentum,'*  says  our  Lexi- 
cographer. The  form  most  consonant  with  the  origin  of  these 
words  is  Waicy/^,  as  derived  from  Wrig^w.  Lye  has  justly  re- 
ferred it  to  hKmg'Lz,  the  dress  of  Women  called  a  Rail.     Skinner 

has 
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has  properly  produced  the  Saxon  form  Regl,  where  we  have  the 

W  " 

intermediate  step ;  and  he  has  recorded  likewise  the  Latin  Ralla^ 
which  belongs  to  these  terms. 

To   this  race  of  words,  denoting  Stirring   up  —  Scratching 
up,  &a,   we   must   refer   Wray,   in  the  compound  B^sWray, 

*  _ 

which  Skinner  explains  by  Detegere,  and  Nathan  Bailey  by  *^  To 
"  reveal  or  discover  a  secret;  also  to  Foul  with  ordure ;  "  and  in 
another  article,  by  '*  To  Betray,  to  discover/'  Remote  as  the 
sense  of  the  word  appears  to  be  from  the  original  meaning,  sup- 
posed in  my  Hypothesis;  yet  even  the  Etymologists  have  con- 
ducted us  to  this  idea.  Skinner  refers  Bewray  to  the  Saxon 
Bewregan,  fFregan,  the  Belgic  Wroeghen,  Accusare»  Prodere,  de- 
ferre;  and  Lye  gives  us  a  similar  origin,  with  the  following 
explanation :  "  Turbatae  Vellicantisque  conscientiae  stimulis  prodere 
*«  seipsum."     We  cannot  but  see,  that  the  sense  of  *  Discovery'  or 

•  Detection/  which  jB^=Wray  conveys,  is  commonly  connected 
with  an  idea  of  Exagitation — Vellication,  self-compunction,  by 
which  that  *  Detection  V  is  produced  or  attended,  as  *'To  Be^ 
•*  Wkay  his  own  shame/' — *' And  not  B^-Wray  thy  treason  with 
«'  ablush/'(*9Atf)fc5^.)&c.  &c.  Thus,  then,  -B^=Wray  means,  in  its 
original  sense,  '  Quasi  Exagitando,  Fellicando,  Urgendo,  &c.  Pro- 

•  dere,  vel  Arguere,'  and  afterwards  ^Prodere,  Detegere,*  in 
general.  I  have  selected  the  term  huouere,  "To  shew,  to 
'*  declare,— to  accuse,  reprehend,"  as  precisely  corresponding  with 
the  metaphor  conveyed  by  -B^-Wray.  I  have  shewn,  that 
Arguo  belongs  to  our  Radical  ^RG,  under  the  same  train  of 
ideas ;  and  that  it  is  only  another  form  of  Urg^o,  &c.-^(Urg£S— - 
ligonihus  arva,)  where  we  are  at  once  brought  to  the  original  action, 
and  the  metaphorical  application.     AKGuere  means   '  Quasi  Ur- 

•  GENDO,  ExagitandOi  probare,  monstrare,  detegere.^^ — The  term 
5^a Wray  is  said  to  signify  "  To  foul  with  ordure,"  which  does  not 
seem  directly  to  belong  to  the  sense  of  the  words,  which  I  am 

here 
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here  unfolding.  If  the  term  has  really  this  meaning,  we  must 
recur  to  the  original  idea>  supposed  in  my  Hypothesis ;  namely, 
that  these  words  are  derived,  froni  the  action  of  Stirring  up  DirL 
We  see,  th^t  Lye  has  used  Turbantis  in  his  explanation  of  the 
word ;  ^nd  thus,  if  the  inierjiretation  of  ^^  Foul  with  ordure  '* 
should  be  just,  we  might  explain  the  word  J5^-Wray  by  *  Tur- 
*  bare,  Turpare,  Turbando  Exagitare,  Vellicare, —  Turbando,  et 
'  Exagitando  Prodere.'  Perhaps,  however,  the  meaning  of  the  Pro- 
verb, on  which  this  sense  is  apparently  founded,  has  been  mistaken. 

The  proverb  runs  thus:   **  It  is  an  ill  bird,  that  JB^=Wrays  its 

<   •     ■  > 

**  own  nest;"  which  may  mean  only,  that  it  is  an  ill  bird,  which 
is  so  much  its  own  enemy,  as  to  Discover  or  Betray  its  own  nest, 
MaTa  est  avis,  quas  quasi  semet  ipsam  Exagitando^  Accusando,  &c. 


'j\  ''^  1 


•  s.uum  liidum  Prodit/  I  befieve,  that  the  Proverb  sometimes  runs. 
'*  It  is  a  Foiil  bird,  which  jBf  =:Wra ys  its  own  nest ; "  where  the 
equivocal    word  Foul   would   contribute    to   affix   the  sense   of 

*  Fouling  with  ordure,'  to  the  term  B^=Wray. — We  perceive,  in 
the  y  of  Wray,  that  it  has  been  directly  taken  from  a  word. under 
the  form  ''RG. 

Though  Wray,  considered  by  itself,  agrees  in  its  fundamental 
idea  with  the  face  of  words  'which  I  am  now  unfolding ;  yet  the 
combination  of  JB^^Wray  does  not  accord  in  its  turn  of  meaning 
with  combinations  apparently  of  the  same  kind,  as  they  are  ex- 
plained by  our  Lexicographers.  The  Saxon  Bewregan,  recorded 
by  Skinner,  I  do  not  find  in  Lye's  Dictionary ;  though  he  pro- 
duces the  compound  Be^fVreon^  which  he  explains  by  "  Operire, 
*•  Tegere,**  where  we  have  a  sense  opposite  to  that  conveyed 
by  B^sWray.  The  compound  Be-Wreon  has  the  same  sense  as 
the  simple  term  Wreon^  IFryon,  "Tegere,  Operire;"  and  this  wiU 
shev^  us,  that  B^- Wray  is  not  a  compound,  in  which  the  Be  has 
a  negative  sense,  quasi  'To  Un — or  Dis-Cover/  as  some  might 
naturally  suppose.     This  sense  has  been  obtained,  we  see,  by  a 

very 
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very  different   process.— ^The  action   of  Coverings  I  must  again 
observe,   is    inseparably  connected   with   that  of  Stirring  up  or 
about — Turning   up  —  about   or   over;     and   perhaps    the    Saxon 
Scholar  may  discover,  that  Be^V^K^on  at  once  means  Aperire  and 
Operire,  or  Eruere  and  Obrti^re.     The  term  Wreoh  has,  according 
to  the  confession   of  the  Etymologists,  &c.,  this   double   sense. 
Though    Lye   in  his  Saxon  .Dictionary  assigns  only  to  Wreow 
the   sense  of  '*Tegere,   Operire,"   &c. ;    yet,   in  his    Edition  of 
Junius,    under   ^^Wrie^  WRifn,    Tegere,  Velare,"   we   have    as 
parallels,    '*WREon,    ff^ryon,   Wrigan.   item  Prodere^^    where    we 
see  the  other  sense  Prodere,  as  well  as  Tegere.     Thus,  then,  we 
may  safely  explain  VfKEon  by  Eruere ^  Fertere,  Eruendo,  vel  Pro^ 
dere  vel  Tegere.     In  Scotch,  the  term  Wrie  signifies  at  once  "  To 
*'  Twist,'*  and  '*  To  Cover,  to  conceal,"  as  Dr.  Jamieson  explains 
it,  though  he  has  placed  the  word  with  these  senses  in  separate 
articles.     Thus  we  see,  that  the  Saxon  Wr^ow  is,  in  fact,  nothing 
but  our  English  *  To  Wry,  or  Awry,'  if  I  may  so  say,  *To  Turn^ 
•  or   Pervert,  Eruere,  vel  Vertere ; '    and    Dr.  Jamieson  has  ac- 
cordingly an  article,  £e=WRY,  which  he  explains  by  **  To  Per- 
"  Fertj  or  Distort."     In  **  Veer  round,*'  ViRer,  (Fr.)   En-ViRon, 
En-ViKonner,  (Fr.)  we  see  the  same  idea  of  Turning  or  Wry/w^, 
if  I  may  so  say.     Let  us  mark  the  Wrj/  and  the  Ver,   corre- 
sponding with  each  other;    and  again^  in  another  state,  Verto 
and    Wreath.     The   term  adjacent  to  this  Latin    word  Vergo 
probably  only  means  *To  Turn  or  Bend — downwards;'   and  in 
Verge — the  Verge  of  a  Court,  we  have  the  En-YiRons.     In  some 
tenses  of  Be^WReon,  the  form  ^RG  is  assumed,  as  B^-Wreog^», 
J?^-Wrig^,  -B^-WROG^n,  Tectus;  J?^=Wruge,  Protexisti. 

In  the  Poems  attributed  to  Rowley,  the  term  Enrone  occurs, 
and  seems  to  mean  the  same  as  '  Unsheath/ 

*'  Thus  I  Enrone  mie  anlace ;  go  thou  shethe, 

"  I  '11  potte  ytt  ne  ynn  pUce,  tyll  y tte  ys  sycke  wy the  dcatbe."      {Ella,  y.  660.^ 

4  I  Dean 
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Dean  Milles  imagines^  that  Enrone  is  "  perhaps  Enwryne,  from 
**  WreoUi  To  Display,  Draw  out."  Here,  we  see.  Dean  Milles  has 
given  the  same  sense  to  Wrww,  Prodere^  «  To  Display,^'  which 
I  have  supposed;  and  irt  the  phrase  Draw  out.  corresponding  in 
sense  with  Eruere,  he  has  brought  us  to  the  metaphorical  appli- 
cation, which  my  Hypothesis  supposes*  With  these  two  senses, 
annexed  to  the  term  Wreow,  of  Prodere  and  Tegere,  we  cannot  well 
decide,  which  of  these  senses  is  appliea  in  En^Rhone  and  En^fFryne^ 
if  these  words  signify  to  Unsheath.  The  words  may  denote  what 
Dean  Milles  supposes,  or  the  En  may  be  negative,  and  the 
meaning  may  be  *t7»-Cover,'  or  *Z7»-Sheath/ 

In  the  same  Poems,  the  term  jT^Wrinde  is  considered 
to  mean  in  three  passages  Hid  or  Covered;  yet  in  two  other 
passages,  jT-Wrinde  and  QT-Wreene  unequivocally  mean  Dis^ 
closed.  The  term  ^T-Wreen  signifies,  likewise,  in  two  passages^ 
Covered^  but  the  words  J5^-Wreen,  JS^-Wryne,  &c.  mean,  in 
a  variety  of  passages,  **  Express,  declare,  display."  In  one  place, 
jThWrynde,  Covered^  seems  to  mean  the  same  as  ^«-Vironed. 

"  Or  bee  the  erthe  with  lyghte  or  merke  r-WRYNDE.     (St.  of  W.  C.  i.  34.) 

In  another  place,  2*-Wrynde  seems  to  signify  Kept  off,  or,  as 
explained  under  the  original  turn  of  meaning  annexed  to  the 
word.  Cast  out — off— or  away,  just  as  Expello  signifies  to  Cast 
out — or  away; — and  as  the  kindred  term  Eruo,  (E^ui?,  Traho, 
Custodio,  Vito,)  denotes  at  once  *To  Draw  out,  or  Cast  out  or 
*  off, — To  Keep  off^jroml  &cc.  The  term  Eruere,  *  To  Rout  out,' 
has  the  same  idea,  though  it  expresses  the  sense  in  a  stronger 
manner.  In  the  Song  of  the  Minstrels,  the  prudent  damsel  says 
to  her  Lover, 

"  But  manne,  hee  moste  bee  Ywrynde, 
"  Tylle  syr  preeste  make  on  of  two." 

Thus,  then,  if  such  senses  should  be  readily  annexed  to  the  terms 
which    I  have   produced,  and   if  JS^-Wray  does  indeed  signify 

*^To 
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"To  Befoul^*'  their  force  and  spirit  may  be  explained  in  the 
following  manner.  "  To  Cast,  Throw,  Draw,  Turn  up,  out, 
"  off,  away,  aside,  over,  about,  &c. ;  as  the  Dirt  of  the  Earthy  &cc. 
*'  1.  To  Bedaub,  to  Befoul,  Bespatter,  s.  To  Cast,  Throw  up, 
"  out,  &c.,  so  as  *  To  Produce^  Bring  forth y  Display^  Betray^' 
**  &c.  &c.  5.  To  Cast,  Turn,  or  Throw  about,  or  over,  so  as 
•  To  Cover^  Conceal/  &c.  4.  To  Cast  off,  out,  away,  &c.,  so 
as  *  To  Keep  off^  Separate/  &c.  5.  To  Turn  up,  over,  or  round 
"  about,  so  as  •  To  encompass  or  £«-Viro»/  To  Turn  aside, 
"  To  make  Wry  or  aWRY.''  I  have  applied  considerable  dili- 
gence in  endeavouring  to  trace  the  various  meanings,  which  are 

*       •  _  _ 

annexed  to  these  words,  as  they  have  caused  great  difficulty  and 

embarrassment.     It  is  for  want  of  such  arranged  explanations, 
that  all  our  difficulties  in  Language  have  arisen. 

In  Junius,  we  have  the  term  Wroote,  which -'he  explains  by 
'*  Suffi^dere,  vel  subigere  humum  Rostro,  Humum  Rostro  Vertere 
•*  instar  suis,"  and  which  he  properly  refers  to  Root^  Radix, 
and  to  Root^  "To  Root  as  swine  do,"  to  the  Saxon  Wrotan^ 
Subigere,  to  the  Belgic  Wroeten;  and  Lye  likewise  records  the 
Islandic  Rota.  We  perceive,  that  ^Root,  "^Radix, — Root  up,  or 
'^RouT  up,  all  belong  to  this  race  of  words.  In  the  preceding 
column  of  Junius  is  our  familiar  word  Write,  which,  we  shall 
instantly  agree,  originally  signified  'To  Wroote,  "^Root  —  or 
*  Scratch  up  a  surface,  as  some  Etymologists  acknowledge.  We 
know,  that  Exaro,  To  Write,  belongs  to  the  same  metaphor  of 
Turning  up,  or  Ploughing  up  the  Ground.  I  shall  shew  in  a 
future  Volume,  and  the  Etymologists  allow  the  coincidence,  that 
the  Greek  Grafo^  (Tfoc(puf  Scribo,)  and  the  Latin  Scribo,  belong 
to  Grave — EnGrave-^Grahan^  (Goth.  Fodere.)  Under  Write, 
the  Etymologists  refer  us  to  the  parallel  terms  in  other  Lan- 
guages, as  the  Saxon  Awritan^  Writan^  the  Gothic  JVruta^  and  the 
Islandic  and  Runic  Rita ;    and  though  some  refer  these  words 
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to  Vfjrov,  Dictum,  yet  Skinner  justly  observes,  **Mallem  deducere 
*'  ab  A.S.  Wrotan,  Belg.  Wroeten^  Terram  SufFodere,  Versare,  fere 
"  ut  Lat.  Exarare,  ab  Arando ;  qui  enim  scribit  chartam  quasi 
"  Aral  et  Fodit."  RosTrum  is  the  Roox^r  up;  and  accordingly 
we  find,  that  the  preceding  term  to  WnoT^n,  '^To Root,  Subigere, 
"  Rostro  versare,"  in  Lye's  Saxon  Dictionary,  is  Wrot,  "  Ele- 
"  phantis  Promuscis/*  Again,  we  mark  the  explanatory  term 
VERsar^,  or  VERT^r^,  belonging  to  these  words,  as  I  have  had 
perpetual  occasion  to  observe.  In  the  same  opening  of  Lye's 
Dictionary,  where  these  words  are  found,  are  the  following,  be- 
longing to  our  Element,  Wryhta,  A  Wright,  Opifex,  i.  q. 
Wyrhta,  Wroht,  Accusatio,  (Sax.)  Wrohs,  (Goth.)  Accusatio  ; 
WROHja«,  (Goth.)  Accusare  ;  Writs,  (Goth.)  Litera;  Vrot, 
Proboscis ;  Writh^^,  To  Wreath  ;  Wrixl,  Vicis,  Vicissitudo, 
Alternatio,  reciprocatio ;  Wrixljw,  Permutare,  &c.,  which  I  have 
before  produced.  In  the  same  opening  I  find  Writh,  Uncia^ 
which  belongs  to  Writha,  Lorum,  and  Writhww,  "To  Wreath, 
*'  or  Confine,  Ligare,"  &c.,  as  Uncia  belongs  to  a  race  signifying 
to  Confine,  Uncus,  Hank,  &c*,  whatever  be  the  precise  idea  from 
which  these  terms  are  derived.  In  the  same  column  I  find  the 
Gothic  Writhw^,  Grex;  and  we  have  likewise  the  Saxon  Wr^eth, 
Qrex,  which  perhaps  directly  belong  to  the  idea  annexed  to 
Wrjeth,  Wreath,  Ligaroentura,  Fascia;  as  a  set  of  animals 
Wreathed  or  Confined  together  in  one  spot,  company,  &c.  They 
may  belong  however  to  Herd,  and  may  be  derived  from  the  idea 
of  Spoil  or  Plunder.  The  HfiRDS-Man  might  be  the  Plunderer^ 
and  afterwards  the  Keeper  of  Cattle,  and .  then  a  Keeper  in 
general.  In  the  same  page  of  Lye's  Dictionary  with  HERo/an, 
To  Harrow,  Vastare,  we  have  "Herge,  Turma; — Pradatores — 
«  Depopulatio."  The  Saxon  Herd,  *'  Herd,  Grex,  Armentum,"  is 
in  the  same  column  with  Here,  Exercitus,  Turma,  Cohors.  Hence 
we  have  Herr>  Master,  (Germ.)  Her«5,  originally  denoting,   as 
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I  imagine,  the  HARRow^r,  Plunderer.  On  this  derivation  I  finally 
repose,  as  on  such  an  Hypothesis  we  shall  find  every  thing  uniform 
and  consistent*. 


*  Though  the  form  of  the  Element  *RT,  &c.  v-^RT,  &c.  &c.  is  now  the  peculiar 
object  of  my  discussion,  yet  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  understand  the  mode,  in  which 
the  forms  *R  and  v-*R  are  related  to  these,  and  how  indissolubly  they  are  entangled 
with  each  other  in  their  points  of  union.  We  shall  from  hence  see,  how  the  forms 
V,  b,  &c.]  *R,  *RT,  &c.,  or  VR,  BR,*&c.  VRT,  8cc.  BRT,  &c.,  are  connected  likewise 
with  our  Element  ^R,  *RT,  &c. ;  though,  when  once  generated,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  constituting  distinct  Radicals,  and  they  will  be  accordingly  fully  unfolded 
in  a  separate  Work.  As  these  forms  do  not  belong  to  the  general  tenor  of  these 
discussions,  they  will  be  examined  in  a  separate  Note.  Among  the  terms  in  Latin, 
in  which  Ver  appears,  as  constituting  the  word,  or  beginning  it,  which  are  to  be 
referred  to  the  Element  ""R,  t?-*R,  under  the  train  of  ideas  now  unfolding,  which 
Vebro  may  justly  represent,  are  Veb,  YEueor,  VERe^nim,  Verm,  VERt?er,  Verr^s, 
Verrwcc^i,  VERRimca,  Ver^o,  VERgo,  VERmw,  VERpa,  or  Yzupus,  VERfter,  Veriw. 
The  Ver,  t?-ER,  Ear,  Ebr,  (e»^,  Ver,  h^,  Ver;  Diluculum,)  belong  to  the  idea  of 
Stirring  up.  Raising  or  Rising  up,  for  a  similar  reason,  as  the  Spring  Time  conveys 
the  sense  of  Rising  or  Springing  up.  The  term  Eer,  (h^,  Diluculum,)  means  the 
Morning,  from  the  same  idea  of  Rising;  and  hence  we  have  AursOra.  The  Ele- 
ment ^R  is  doubled  to  express  the  idea  more  strongly,  as  in  OR=aOoRo,  (p^u^v,  Con« 
cito.)  The  simpler  form  is  seen  in  Oro,  (o^aT,)  which  is  nothing  but  *  To  Era,'  (e^«,) 
*  To  Stir  up  the  Era,  ARare,'  &c.  &c.  The  Or,  in  ORior,  belongs  to  the  same  idea ; 
and  perhaps  we  may  imagine,  that  it  has  assumed  the  Passive  form  Or-Ior,  from  having 
the  Element  doubled.  In  Ver-Bero  we  have  quasi  Ver-Ver,  or  Verro-Verro,  for 
the  same  reason  of  adding  to  the  for.ce  of  the  idea  expressed.  VERRes,  the  Boar  Pig, 
is  the  animal,  *' qui  terram  Verrit,"  as  the  Etymologists  suppose;  Boar  is  only 
another  form  of  VERRe*,  where  we  have  the  Element  BR.  The  Ver,  in  VERpa, 
VEneininif  and  Verii,  has  a  similar  idea,  and  means  ''  Id  quod  VerrsV,  Fodit,*^  &c. 
VERfor,  To  be  in  Fear,  is  quasi  VERRor.  Fear  is  only  another  form  of  VEReor. 
We  see  how  Fear  connects  itself  with  Frc^  The  Ferrc^,  the  Scratcher  up  of  the 
Ground,  attaches  itself  directly  to  FRe^  as  the  w-Verra  does  to  Verro.  .  We  here 
see,  how  the  Element  ^R  passes  from  VR  into  BR,  FR,  aad  how  the  T  is  added  under 
the  form  jFB,  so  as  to  become  FRT,  as  it  is  added  to  ^R,  so  as  to  become  '^RT. 
All  this  ia  done  without  error  and  confusion ;  and  we  see,  moreover,  at  once  the 
general  relation,  existing  between  all  these  forms,  clear  and  distinct,  as  well  as  the 
peculiar  relation,  by  which  the  words  under  each  form  arc  more  particularly  attached 
to  each  other. 

The  Verri/cc/,  the  Wart,  Verrmcosi/s,  "  Full  of  fVarts,  tumps,  or  hillocks,"  8cc., 
are  acknowledged  to  belong  to  Verro,  and  to  mean  the  Terra,  quas  sursum.  VERRiVi/r. 
The  corresponding  term  Wart,  with  its  parallels  fVeart,  fVartze^  Weer,  (Sax.  Germ. 
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Belg.)  &c.^  attaches  itself  to  words  of  the  same  idea  in  the  Teutonic  Dialects.    In 
Scotch,  Wart  or  Ward  means  '' A  tamulus  or  mound  thrown  up  on  high  ground* 
**  in  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  intelligence/' 
Here  we  have  the  TumtUus  or  Tump  of  Earth,  corresponding  with  the  interpretation 
of  Verrucosus;  and  in  the  phrase  Thrown -up,  we  have  the  very  metaphor,  from  which 
I  have  supposed  the  term  to  be  derived.    The  idea  of  the  Crawling  or  Creeping 
animal,  as  VER-ini5,  I  find  to  be  commonly  derived  from  the  idea  of  Scratching  up  the 
Ground.    'I  shall  prove,  that  Creep  belongs  to  Scrape,  &c.  8ic. ;   and  we  have  seen, 
that  Auana,  the  Spider,  and  Ananar,  To  Scratch,  are  connected  with  each  other  for 
the  same  reason.    The  Etymologists  have  justly  referred  v^ER^mis  to  Ea-po,  (£^«f,) 
Repo.    I  have  some  reason  to  imagine,  that  the  form  ^RM,  ^RP,  &c.,  or  ^Rm,  ^Rp, 
8cc.,  is  connected  with  *R>  ju^t  as  *RT,  8tc.  *R^  &c.  is  with  *R;  and  that  from  hence  • 
we  have  the  form  RP,  as  we  have  that  of  RT.    Thus  we  see,  how  Repo  is  connected 
with  JBrpo,  (E^v.)    This,  however,  is  a  point  of  Hypothesis ;  and  the  Element  RM, 
RP,8cc.,  when  once  existing,  may  be  considered  as  a  separate  Element,  just  as  RT  is. 
To  Fermis  belongs  fVorm,  with  its  parallels  fVyrm,  (Sax.)    Orm,  (Dan.)  8lc.     Hence 
our  name  Orme  is  derived.     We  see,  in  VERpa,  the  form  ^Rp.     In  the  English  term 
Warp,  and  its  parallels  WER/e«,  (Germ.)  "To  throw,  cast  or  fling  a  thing  some- 
"  whither,"  as  my  Lexicographer  explains  it,  we  have   the   idea  of  Stirring  up — 
y£RRen(2t,  supposed   in  my  Hypothesis;   but  in  the  Mould^WARp,  Animal,  quod 
Terram  in  tumulos  VsRRtV,   we  are  brought  to  the  very  action.     In  considering 
the  terms  Wreow,  Wrie,  and  its  parallels,  Vrie,  (Danish,)  Inflectere,  Torquere, 
we  cannot  but  note  other  Latin  terms,  belonging  to  the  Element  v-^R,  as  ViERe, 
"  To  bind  with  Twigs,  To  hoop,"  Sec.,  which  means,  we  see,  "  To  Turn  about, 
**  or  round,  to  Wind  round  with  twigs,"  &c.     Victor,  Vietus,  are  supposed  to  be  de-  . 
rived  from  this  word,  by  the  analogy  of  the  Language.    When  Vietus  is  applied  to 
a  Person  "  Bowing  or  stooping  with  age,"  as  my  Lexicographer  explains  it,  "  Vetus, 
''  Vietus,  Vetemus,*'  we  cannot  but  mark,  how  this  teem  connects  itself  with  Fetus,  8ic. ; 
and  thus  we  see,  how  by  the  most  natural  process  words,  which  appear  most  unlike,  may 
belong  to  each  other.    This  however  must  be  more  fully  examined  in  a  future  Work. 
We  see,  likewise,   how   the   Latin  Yauus,  which  means  in  one  sense  'Crooked,' 
and  in  another  '  Various,'  &c.,  belongs  to  Wrie,  Vrie,  &c.,  and  how  this  brings  us  to 
VAuius,  Vario,  VARioti5,  &c.  8cc.    The  Latin  VARiare  means  nothing  but  To  Stir 
about.  To  Scratch  about  here  and   there;   and  hence  it  is  applied  to  Scratches  — 
Marks,  Specks,  commonly  of  a  foul  kind,  as  Vars,  *'  Pits,  or  marks,  made  by  the 
''  small-pox  or  measles."    Vario  is  explained  in  the  first  sense  by  R.  Ainsworth, 
"  To  Draw  with,  or  be  of,  divers  colours;    to  mix,  to  Streak;**  where,  in  the  terms 
Draw  and  Streak — ^To  Draw  Streaks,  we  are  brought  to  the  original  idea  of  Scratching 
upon  a  Surface.     Let  us  mark  the  term  Divers,  which  will  shew  how  VsR-fo,  suSy 
Vario,  coincide  in  idea  with  each  other,  as  they,  in  fact,  both  mean  *  To  Turn  up  or 
'about — ^here  and  there.'    From   the  phrase  Variare  Virgis,  we  might 'conjecture, 
that  the  ViR-ga  was  related  to  Vario,  as  denoting  the  Streak — Line,  and  hence  the 
Rod.    I  have  before  supposed,   that  v-Irga  belongs  to  the  Earth,  as  denoting 
the  appropriate  Spot  of  Ground.    Perhaps  the  Reader  may  imagine,  that  when  we 
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have  brought  a  term  to  the  Spot,  from  which  it  is  originally  takenythe  purposes  of 
Etymology  are  performed,  and  that  any  further  attempt  to  adjust  its  origin  is  an 
unnecessary  minuteness.  Still,  however,  as  I  am  desirous  to  attain  as  much  precision 
as  the  case  will  admit,  I  have  proposed  to  the  consideration  of  the  Reader  this 
idea. — R.  Ainsworth  explains  ViRga,  in  one  sense,  by  a  "Streak,"  which  brings  us, 
we  see,  to  the  idea  conveyed  by  Vario.  When  Virga  relates  to  a  Piece  or  Measure 
of  Land,  it  is  in  the  same  sense,  as  when  we  talk  of  a  Strip  of  Land,  which  belongs  to 
the  Stripe^  the  Stroke  or  Streak.  I  shall  shew,  that  Rod  belongs  to  Radius,  the 
Streak,  or  Stripe,  for  the  same  reason ;  and  that  from  hence  we  have  Rood,  the  Stripe 
of  Land. 

While  I  am  examining  this  word  ViR-gtf,  I  cast  my  eyes  on  Vir,  Viaea,  Viftidis, 
Vinago,  ViRgo,  Vines,  Virus,  where  the  Vir  in  these  words  contains  the  same  funda- 
mental idea.  The  sense  of  Power  and  Strength  is  derived  originally,  as  I  imagine, 
from  the  Metaphor  of  Stirring  up  with  force  and  violence.  Hence  we  have  the 
Strong  man — Person — and  Strength  in  general,  Vir,  Virus,  Vines.  What  is  Green 
and  Flourishing  means  only  what  is  Lusty  Bxid  Strong;  and  hence  we  have  ViReo, 
Vinidis.  R.  Ainsworth  explains  Vineo,  in  one  sense,  ''To  be  lusty  and  Strong/' 
The  ViRgo  belongs  to  Vinago,  and  to  Vir;  and  in  Celtic  these  words  appear  under 
the  form  GIJ-R,  as  Gur,  Gureg,  Man,  Woman,  8cc. ;  and  sometimes  we  have  the  form 
FR,  as  Fear,  Frag.  Hence  we  have  the  Teutonic  Frau,  in  the  simpler  state,  ^s  Vira, 
We  cannot  but  se^,  how  Vintus  belongs  to  Vir,  &c.;  and  I  have  shewn,  that  v-Intus^ 
V'lnrus,  and  ARe^e,  ARETe,(A^fTi},)  denote  the  Quality  of  any  thing,  as  attached  to  the 
Stirred  up  or  Cultivated  Era,  (e^,)  or  Earth. 

The  Latin  Verms  belongs  to  such  terms  as  the  German  Wa  hr,  "True,  certain,  sure,'* 
as  I  before  observed,  which  connects  itself  with  the  race  of  words  denoting  Defence — 
Security,  &c.  &c.,  under  the  forms  WR,  WRd,  WRw,  &c.  '^R,  ^Ttd,  *Rii,  &c.,  as 
aWare,  WARy,  WARRen,  WARRowt,  Warh,  WarJ,  g-UARd,  8cc.  &c.,  produced 
in  a  former  page,  (53.)  I  have  supposed,  that  all  these  words  belong  to  the  EarM,  as 
the  peculiar  and  appropriate  spot.  Enclosed  for  the  purpose  of  Protection  and  Defence. 
Perhaps,  however,  these  terms  for  Defence  may  be  derived  from  actions  of  Violence, 
under  the  idea  of  Driving  away — qfff  Routing,  &c.  &c.,  and  may  therefore  belong  to  the 
Era,  Ear-IA,  Earth,  considered  as  in  a  statg  of  Agitation,  in  the  sense  of  ^To 
'  Harrow — ^To  Harry,  HEROian,  Vastare,  Spoliare,  Prasdas  agere,'  &c.  I  must 
own,  that  on  the  maturest  deliberation  I  am  inclined  to  this  idea :  yet  I  have  justly 
arranged  these  words,  denoting  Security,  in  a  separate  portion  of  my  Work,  as 
generally  representing  a  vein  of  meaning,  in  which  no  idea  of  Violent  action  or 
jfgitation  was  manifest.  If  this  idea  should  be  just,  we  see  how  Verus,  What  is 
True — Sure— or  Secure,  may  belong  to  such  terms  which  express  Violent  actions. 
Driving  off-^Sweeping  off,  or  Away,  8cc.,  as  Verro.  We  shall  perceive,  under  this 
notioujihow  War^,  WaR(2,  8cc.  agree  in  sense  with  the  race  now  under  discussion, 
with  which  they  seem  to  be  altogether  entangled.  In  the  phrases  "  To  Warh  a  per- 
"  son  off  your  Land** — "To  War^  off  a  blow,"  we  see  how  the  sense  of  Driving  off 
is  connected  With  that  of  Defence.  The  very  term  Defendo  means  in  the  first  sense,  as 
R.  Ainsworth  explains  it,  "  To  Strike,  or  Keep  off,  out,  or  away; "  and  in  another  sense 
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we  have,  "To  avouch  a  thing,  to  maintain  and  stand  to  it  ;*  from  whence  we  see  how 
we  pass  at  once  to  the  sense  of  Ver««,  To  aVeb,  or  Avouch  as  True. 

This  union  of  ideas  between  Defence  and  Driving  aWay  is  perpetual,  and  it  is 
particularly  conspicuous  in  many  of  the  terms  belonging  to  the  race  of  words  now 
before  us.  Thus,  VVEHgan  is  '  Defendere,'  and  likewise  *  Prohibere,  Arcere;  *  and 
WEUgean  means  '  Maledicere,*  where  we  see  the  violent  sense  of  Driving  away. 
Let  us  mark  the  term  Ancere,  another  of  these  words. — ^The  term  between  Wjer, 
the  FTcar,  and  WjERan,  Tueri,  in  Lye's  Dictionary,  is  W^k,  ^ar,  Bellum;  and  in 
the  same  column  we  have  Wjeb,  Wary,  and  Wjer,  Fir,  and  Wjer,  Capitis 
redemptio.  We  shall  now  see  how  Wjer,  belonging  to  the  Latin  Vie,  and  War, 
Bellum,  are  attached  to  the  same  idea,  and  mean  the  HARROfvmg  and  Hknuower, 
We  know,  that  War  and  Guerre  have  passed  into  each  other,  as  ViR,  Wer,  and 
GuR,  &c.  (Celt.)  have  done.  In  Dr.  Jamieson's  Scotch  Dictionary,  we  have  WeR, 
Were,  To  Defend,  to  Guard;  Were =fFa//,  A  Defence;  Web,  War,  ^tt;flr«.  Wary; 
and  in  the  same  opening  of  his  Dictionary  we  have  WERdie,  Tlie  feeblest  bird  in 
a  nest;  Were,  Wer,  &c.  Doubt,  hesitation,  Apprehension,  Fear;  and  Were,  Wer, 
&c.  War;  andTo  Wery,  Werry,8cc.  "ToStrangle,— To  Worry;"  WERY,Cros.% 
Vexatious, Sec. ;  where  the  same  fundamental  idea  exists.  The  sense  of  Doubt — JFear,  is 
derived  from  the  idea  of  being  Agitated — Worried,  &c.  ;  and  the  Etymologists  have 
accordingly  seen,  that  it  has  some  relation  to  War.'  Let  us  mark  the  term  Worry, 
belonging  to  these  words.  Dr.  Jamieson  seems  unconscious  of  the  afhnity  of  these 
Scotch  words  to  each  other,  and  appears  to  have  referred  each  of  them  to,  different 
origins.  In  the  same  opening  we  have  WerA,  To  Ache,  and  WerA,  To  WorA. 
To  Were,  signifying  Doubt,  Apprehension,  belongs  the  compound  Dew=WERE  in 
old  English.  It  occurs  in  the  Poems  attributed  to  Rowley,  and  from  its  manifest  sense  is 
justly  explained  by  Chatterton,  "  Doubt — ^Tremour."  Werry,  To  Strangle,  appears 
again  in  Scotch  under  the  form  Wyrrie  ;  and  in  the  same  opening  of  Dr.  Jamieson's 
Dictionary,  where  this  last  word  occurs,  we  have  Wir,  An  Arrow;  where  let  us 
mark  Arrozs?,  belonging  to  the  same  idea  of  a  Violent  action,  with  motion  and  noise; 
To  Wyr,  To  sling  down — ^WyrocA,  a  sort  of  corn  in  the  foot;  i.e.  the  Annoyer, 
WiRRY-Cozi?,  a  Bug  Bear — WYRRY-He«,  applied  to  the  idea  of  a  Destructive  creature. 
Let  us  here  remember  our  term  Whur,  "  Tlie  fluttering  of  Partridges  and  Pheasants, 
*'  as  they  rise/'  says  N.  Bailey;  who  produces,  in  the  succeeding  article,  "  Whur,  To 
"  snarl  as  a  Dog  does."  The  WflURRiwg  Pheasant  will  shew  us,  that  Wyr,  the 
Arro»?,  conveys  the  idea  of  Noise — with  that  of  Violent  Agitation. — ^These  terms  will 
sufficiently  shew  the  fundamental  idea  annexed  to  the  Element  WR,  and  will  lead  us 
to  conclude,  I  imagine,  that  the  words  for  Defence  are  involved  in  the  same  notion. 
But  the  Etymologists  themselves  have  directly  brought  us  to  this  idea.  Dr.  Jamieson, 
under  "  To  Wer,  &c..  To  Defend,  to  GMard,"^produces  a  long  list  of  the  acknow- 
ledged parallel  terms,  Waerian,  &c.(Sax.)  8cc.&c. — Moes  G.  "  WAR-jan.  To  Forbid  ;'* 
and  be  adds  "  Ihre  has  observed,  that,  in  most  Languages,  *  these  two  ideas  of  Prohi- 
"  ^  bitiori  and  Defence  have  been  conjoined,  the  same  words  being  used  for  expressing 
"  *  both.'  And  indeed,  what  is  a  Prohibition  but  the  Defence  of  some  object  in  a 
'*  particular  way  ;   by  the  interposition  of  the  authority  of  him  who  claims  a  right  to 

"  forbid 
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^  IbAid  the  tise  'of  it  to '  others ;  the  Prohibition  being  generally  enforced  by  a 
^certain  penalty?  Hence  Ward,  Custodia,  Guard/'— We  shall  now  understand, 
how  fioch  terms  9s  the  Greek  Eukos^  (E;m?>  Septum,)  Eruko,  (E^itAr,  Inhibeo,)  Eiboo, 

(S>0^9  Itltl«d0>)  ERSTflOy(£t«riw,   InhibcO^  Ar BO O,  (A^tiyn^Auxillory)   ARKEO,  (A^xtv^ 

Rpopobo,  Aiueiliori)  &c.,  in  which  ktter  word  we  ^ee  the  idea  of  Driving  off^  connect 
tbeiBsdvet  with  the  terms  of  Violence,  Erriko,  (^vm^  Frango,)  ErikOi  (E^txtf, 
Vrango,)  ERBiDO,(Efiit#,  Ingruo,)  8ic.&c.|  which  iLre  produced  in  former  parts  of  this 
Worky  <p^  76,  tke^r-ri985^  lic.y'^'niottgh  dl  this  is,  I  imaginci  jnsdy  conceived  as  to 
the  onijgflia/  idea  ^nexed  «o  <hede  words;  yet  we  know,  that  many  of  them  after- 
wardi  signified  an  l&ndotwrt\  simply,  without  any  reference  to  their  primitive 
notion;  and  therefore  they  have  been  justly  examined  in  a  separate  portion  of  my 
Work. 

'  III  ]>fe^we  have  in  different  articles,  succeeding  each  other,  We Rfayi,WERtgfan,  De- 
feodere;  Waitfedi,  i.q.  WAR«m,.C!avere;  WERion,  To  Weary,  Fatigare,  Con^^rere, 
which;  We  fie^j4iave  the'  ^Mieftiidaimentifl  idea  oJF  some  action  more  or  less  Violent,  of 
Jltmafingj'Destrbyihg,'9ie.  %i6.  We  here  perceive  thie  origin  of  our  word  Weary, 
whose  priflMtive  idea  is  well-expressed  uy  Conterere.  I  shall  shew,  that  Tero  belongs  to 
Ttrr^i  for  the  same  reason/  in  the  sense  of  WERtan,  Gerere,  we  see  the  origin  of  our 
terni  Wear,  the  primitive  idea  of  which  appears  in  Ae  phrase  *^To  Wear  and 
*•  T^ear.^  We  kiiow,  that  W'ear  sometimes  signifies,  in  a  simple  sense,  Gerere— -'Ho 
••W*kR'  dbatiis;^'  yet^  in  flie  passive  signification,  when  we  talk  of  ^^'Cloaths 
**  Worn  out,**  we  agkin  see  the  original  notton;  Thus  we  see,  that**T6  Wsary 
^  a  person,''  is  nothing  but  '^  To  Wear  or  Tear  him  i''  and  thus  the  Commentators  on 
Shakespeare  need  not  disturb  themselves  with  eflforts  at  emetulation,  as  they  call  it, 
when  they  change  Wearing  into  Wearying^  as  in  the  following  passage;  ''Wearing  thy 
''  hearer  in  thy  mistress'  praise."  The  Etymologists  understand  the  union  of  Wear 
and  Weary.  While  I  am  examining  these  words  in  Lye's  Dictionary,  I  cast  my  «yes 
on  Wbrse,  Wbrst,  Worse,  Worst,  which,  as  we  see,  belong  to  the  same  idea. 
In  the  phrase  'To  be  Worsted  in  a  battle,'  &c.  we  see  the  original  idea  of  being 
Routed,  &c.  The  word  then  passes  into  the  sense  of  the  Vile  object,  Wiresta, 
Worst,  Pessimus,  Sec. ;  and  hence  we  have  the  Worsted  Stocking,  as  applied  to 
the  Stocking  with  the  Vile,  Coarse  Thread.  The  Etymologists  derive  it  from 
Worsted^  a  Town  ia  Norfolk.  I  find  in  the  dame  column  of  Junius,  with  Worse,  the 
term  Worry,  Vexare,  where  we  unequivocally  see  the  original  idea  annexed  to  these 
words;  and  Wort,  Mustea  cerevisia.  Next  to  Werst,  Worst,  in  Lye's  Saxon 
Dictionary,  we  have,  in  separate  Articles,  Wert,  Mustum,  and  Werts,  Worts, 
Herba. — ^The  term  Wort,  Herba,  with  its  parallels,  Wyrt^iic.  (Sax.)  Urt,  Ort,  (Dan. 
and  Swed.)  WuRze/,  (Germ.)  Radix,  &c.  &c.,  denoting  a  Herb,  Root^iuo.,  we  should 
naturally  conceive  to  mean  simply  the  Production  of  the  Earth,  as  I  before  ob- 
served, (page  52) ;  yet  we  cannot  but  note,  how  the  terms,  parallel  or  related  to  these 
words.  Radix,  Root,  belong  to  the  idea  of  being  Rooted  or  Routed  up;  and  such 
perhaps  is  the  notion  annexed  to  Wort,  8lc.  Wort,  Mustum,  as  I  before  observed, 
means  the  Liquid  fresh  from  the  Wort  or  Vegetable,  from  which  it  is  made.    Our 

familiar 
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familiar  name  Warton  is  derived  from  the  Warton,  JVyrt-Tun,  *^  Herbarium  septum^ 
''  HortuSy'*  as  I  before  remarked.  Tbe  term  Weed  may  directly  belong  to  Wort  ;  bat 
if  it  does  not|  it  is  assuredly  derived  from  the  idea  of  Eradicating^  or  ScraUhing  up  a 
Surface.   We  see  its  true  sense  in  the  use  of  the  verb  To  Weed,  To  Root  up ;  and  the 
meaning  of  Dress,  which  it  bears^  is  precisely  for  the  reason,  that  Drest  is  at  once 
applied  to  Cloathing,  and  to  the  clearing  out  of  Ground — ^To  Drtn  a  Garden,  &c.  &c. 
In  Junius,  Wabib  is  produced,  as  a  term  in  Chaucer  and  Gawin  Douglas,  for 
''  Execrari,  Detestare ; "  and  he  justly  refers  it  to  the  Saxon  JVyrgan,  Wirian,  &c. 
Maledicere ;  and  Lye  records  the  Gothic  Wargjan^  Dasmiure*    Lye  has  an  article, 
adjacent  to  this, — **  Wabe  one's  Money,  Pecuniam  impendere,**  which  belongs  to 
Weab,  To  Waste  away.    Again,  Junius  has  Wabbt,  as  used  likewise  by  Chauc^, 
which  he  explains  by  '^  Errare,"  and  refers  to  the  Saxon  Worian,  bearing  the  same 
meaning.    Lye  records  Fargm,  Bargus,  Latro ;  the  Islandic  Fargur;  which  he  refers 
to  the  Gothic   Wargjan^   Vargus,  &c.,  where  we  pass  into  the  form  BRG,    The 
preceding  word  in  the  Lexicon  of  Junius  is  a  term  produced  by  Lye,  Wabbqk, 
Wabboks,  and  expl|(ined  by  '' Jump^^iiip,^  i^hiqh  may  piean  (be  wimal  *' Lahore 
**  Fatigatumf  Vexatum!*    It  is  psed  too,  as  Lye  tells  \is,  ''  De  cane  ringenti  rabi* 
''  doque,''  in  which  sense  it  manifestly  coincides  with  tbe  words  before  us,  Wobbt, 
8cc.  8cc.;  and  thus  the  Jumentum  and  the  Mad  dog  will  mean  the  animal  WoBBiEn, 
pr  WoBn  down  by  labour,  and  the  WoBBying  animal.    He  refers  ps,  however,  to  ttie 
Swedish  fVarokf  and  the  Islandic  Farok^  which,  as  he  says,  mean  ''Jumentum  nd' 
^'  imndum  tempore  Verno ;  quod  componitur  ex  Far — Ver,  et  Ox,  Bos/^ 
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Tenns  expressing  vrhat  is  Grat- 
ing'--Rough— 'Harsh —Hir- 
sute, ice,  conn^cteid  with 
the  idea  of  Orating  upoii  or 
Scratching  upon  the  Earth, 
or  relating  to  the  Earth, 
as  being  in  this  Grated  — 
Scratched  state. 


Harsh,  Harsk.  (Eng.  Dan.) 

Erto.  (Lat  Ital.) 
Hard,  Hart,  &c.  (Eng.  Gwm.) 

Heurt^t,  Hurtle,  (Fr.  Eng.) 
The  Violent,  Harsh^  or  Hard 
collision  of  objects. 

Hurtle  Berry ^  (English,)  The 
Berry  upon  Rough  Plants. 

Hurde,  Hurdle.  (Germ.  Eng.) 

•  ^  The  Grate,  Crates. 

HixRST.  (Scotch,  &c.)  A  Rough 


Crag-like   spot,  a  Wood   of 
Rough  brakes. 

HiRSE,  Herse.  (Eng.  Germ.)  A 
Grain  orGr/Mike  substance. 

Hourder.  (Fr.)  To  Rough  cast, 
HiKCus.  (Latin,)   The    Hirsute 
Animal. 

ERUGG05.  (Greek,)  The  Rough 

Goat*s  Beard. 
ERic*e,  a.  (Greek,  Latin,)  The 

Rough  Prickly  plant. 

• 

KKicius,  Horts,  iKcing^  EKScen^ 
HERisson,  URCHm,  &c.  (Lat. 
Belg.  Sax.  Fr.  Eng.)  The 
Hedge-Hog. 

Herisser — Herse.  (Fr.)  To 
stand  an  end,  as  bristles,  &c. 
The  Harrow. 

Vksus,  Arkto5,  Arth,  Ors, 
&c.  &c.  (Lat.  Gr.  Welsh, 
Corn.)  The  Bear,  the'  Hirsute 
animal. 


»»^^^»*^»*^#^^^ 


Tk  this  article  I  shall  first  produce  a  race  of  words,  which  denote 
what  is  Harsh  or  Grating  to  the  touch,  &c.,  or  in  its  eflPect ;  and 
hence,  what  is  Hirsute  or  Rough  in  general,  as  to  form,  appear* 
ance,  &c.,  and  which,  I  imagine,  are  connected  with  the  idea  of 
Grating  upon, — Scratching  Axp^^Fellicatihgf  Harrowing  up^the 
sur&ce  of  the  Earth.     I  shall  then  produce  a  race  of  words, 

which 


\vhich  relate  to  the  Harsh  Noise,  or  to  Noise  in  general;   and 

which,  as  I  suppose,  are  directly '^connected  with  the  Noise  made 

in  this  action,  or,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  with  the  Grating  or 

Scratching  Noise,  made  by  objects  Grating-^Grazing  or  Scratching 

upon  the  surface  of  the  Earth  oir  Ground,  or  from  the  Earth  or 

Ground,  being  in  this  Grated — Scratched^  Rwghr^BMgged  state. 

We  perceive,  x!ti?X  .Grating  and  Scratching  at  once  relate  to  the 

Action  and   the  Noise.     I  shall  shew,  that  Scratch---* Grate 

and  Graze  belong  to  each  othefi  and  ta.^e  Celtic  name  of  the 

Ground,  Great.  .     | 

.»'..         -.  ^  -..1 

I  have  been  already  obliged  to  anticipate  two  terms  belong* 
ing  to  our  Element  "^RT^  &&,  Harsh  and  HiRsi^/e,  or  Misisutus.^^ 
The  Etymologists  have  produced,  as  parallel  terms  to  HarsHj 
various  words,  belonging  to  another  Element,  which '  I  shall 
not  produce.  They  justly  record,  however,  the  DaAlsH  Harsk, 
Rancidus;  the  Islandic  Herskar^  Severus;  the  dpiinish  Jiriico^ 
which  my  Lexicographer,  Mr.  Neuman,  ejcplains  in  one  sense 
by  '*  Harsh,  unpolished,  churlish.^'  The  adjoining  words  in 
his  Spanish  Dictionary  are  Anioo,  ^'  Light,  easily  tilled  i  applied 
"to  the  Ground  or  Soil;*'  and  Arija,  "Mill- Dust,  that; part 
<<  of  the  flour,  which  flies  about  the  Mill/'  The  latter;  word 
simply  signifies  Dust  or  Earth  ;  and  in  the  same  column  we 
have  ARicar,  "To  plough  across  the  Ground,  sovsrn  withfi^om; 
«<  to  clear  it  of  weeds/'  In  the  same  column  with  AriscOi  we 
have  Arista,  **  Be£ird  of  com,  sharp  prickles  growing  upon  the 
"  ears ; "  which,  we  know,  belongs  to  the  Latin  word  under 
the  same  form;  and  which  meftns  the  HAKaH—Scratdung-r' 
f ticking  ol^ect.  Next  to  Ahija  is.  Ari£TB,  "The  Baherihg 
**  ram,''  which,  lis  I  have  shewn,  is  applied  to  the  modt- violent 
Action  of  the  Element,  when  it  signifies  to  Harrow  upc^Jeitr  up*** 
Brtak  up,  or  Break  to  pieces  any  thing. 

The  Etymologists  should  haVe  observed  to  us,  diatHAiieH  is.dnly 

another 
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another  form  of  Hard^  which  occurs  in  various  Languages,  as  iii 
the  Gothic  Hardu,  the  Saxon  Heard,  the  Belgic  17#r^,.the  German 
Hart,  &C.  The  idea  annexed'  to  Hard,  or  Solid,  might  have 
been  derived  from  the  notion  of  Solidity^  annexed  to  the  EARTHt 
as  the  terms  denoting  this  idea  commonly  are  s  yet,  on  con- 
sidering the  word  Hard,  and  its  parallel  terms,  I  have  given,  as 
I  imagine,  the  trtie  turn  of  meaning  annexed  to  them.  Whatever 
is  Harsh  or  Scratching  to  the  touch  is  afterward  applied  to  th^t, 
which  gives  any  unpleasant  sensation  to  the  touch>  as  Hard,  or 
Solid  substances  do,  when  struck  s^ainst:;  and  hence  it  denotes 
Solidity  in  general,  without  any  notion  of  its  original  sense; 
Junius  justly  explains  Hard  by  *^  Durus,  solidus,  Austerus,  tetricus, 
*'  Prafractus^^^  only  that  the  latter  words  should  have  been  placed 
as  the  original  idea,  and  Durus,  Solidus,  as  the  secondary^.  The 
German  Lexicographer,  now  before  tile,  had  :  justly  explained 
Hart,  in  one  Of  its  senses,  by  ''  Sharp,  severe,  biting,  nipping, 
"  searching,  tickling ; "  where  we  see  the  metaphor  annexed  to 
Harrow,  &c.,  or  the  idea  of  Vellication.  He  justly  likewise 
explains  Hart  by  HARSH*(y,  and  the  German  Harsch,  by 
^'  Harsh,  Rough ; "  and  adds,  ''  s.  Rauh,  HARt/*  Here  we  are 
at  once  brought  to  the  sense  of  l^imsutus.  I  have  suggested,  that 
the  succeeding  word  to  Harsh  in  Junius's  Lexicon,  Hart,  the 
animal,  and  its  parallel  terms  Heort,  (Sax.)  Hirsch,  (German,) 
&c.  &c.,  denote  the  animal,  which  possesses  the  HARSH-*^Pricking 
-^Pushing  or  Goading  Horns.  We  here  see  the  idea  of  the 
Scratcher  or  Pricker.  Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  term  Avsjerus, 
Avsrere,  which  belongs  to  the  form  of  our  Element  ^S,  when 
the  r  is  lost,  with  precisely  the  same  metaphor.  AvsTerus  is 
properly  explained  by  ^'  Harsh,  rough,  sharp."  The  English 
word  Hearse,  in  barbarous  Latin  Hersia,  means  perhaps  the 
clumsy  Carriage,  which  makes  a  Harsh  Grating  upon  the  Ground. 
The  great  difficulty  in  determining  the  origin  of  a  word  consists 

in 
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in  knowing  its  original  sense.     Junius  explains  it  by  *<  Cenota-? 
'^  phium,  tumulus  honorarius;**  and  he  derives  it  from  the  Saxon 
JrCf  Honor,  vel  Herian,  Laudare.     He  observes,  likewise^  that  it 
signifies,  what  we  call  'the  Pall;*  but  Lye  justly  remarks,  that  it 
now  denotes  ^*  Feretrum  ab  equis  tractum,"  which  might  be  its 
original  meaning.     The  term  Herse   seems  to  have  the  same 
fundamental  idea  as   Horse,   which   certainly  belongs   to   this 
race  of  words,  denoting  Harsh  or  Roughs  whatever  may  be  the 
precise  idea  attached  to.  it.     It  seems  to  have  been  originally 
applied  to  the  coarse  animal  used  in  laborious  occupations.  Hus- 
bandry, &c.     It  might  have  meant  the  RoughAooking  animal,  or 
the  animal  making  a  Harsh  Noise  on  the  Ground,  in  moving  or 
Drawing  any  thing  upon  its  surface.  In  the  phrase  ^Hard  trotting 
'  Horse,'  we  express  the  Harsh  moving  animal.     I  shall  refer 
Hagk^^^  to  the.  idea  of  HACKing  up  the  Ground,  in  its  motion. 
The  word  Cart  has  the  same  relation  to  Grate,  Cratio,  as  I  conceive 
Hearse  to  have  to  Harsh,  &c.    The  succeeding  word  to  Hors,  in 
my  Saxon  Dictionary,  is  Hbr5,(Goth.)  Adulter;  and  I  find  as  ad« 
jacent  terms,  Horrx^n^,  Whoring,  maechatio,  fornicatio*  adulterium; 
Horg,  Horhy  Sordes,  fimus,  &c.  Sordidus ;  to  which  we  must  refer 
Hoary  Hoary ^  Whore;  and  we  shall  moreover  understand,  that  they 
belong  to  the  form  of  the  Element  ^R^  denoting  what  is  Foul — 
Filthy,  as  derived  from  the  dirt  of  the  Era,  (E^a,)  or  Ground.     The 
Etymologists  refer  us  to  the  parallel  terms  for  Horse,  as  Hors^ 
(Sax.  and  Dan.)   Ors,  (Belg)  flro5ii,(Run.)  Ros,  (Germ.)  Roussin, 
Rozin,  (Fr.  Span.)     Ronzino,  (Ital.)      I  shall   shew,  that  these 
words,  under  the  form  RS,  for  a  Horse,  belong  to  Rough,  &c. 

The  Latin  Hiktus  means  ^' Rough,  Shaggy,  Hairy;"  and 
HiRS«/ii5,  '^  Rough,  Hairy,  Prickly,  Shaggy.  Met.  Rugged,  unplea^ 
"  sant,  of  a  Harsh  argument/*  as  R.  Ainsworth  explains  them. 
In  Italian,  we  have  Irto,  Irsuto,  Erto,  and  in  French,  HERisser, 
To  Stand   an  end,  and  Herissou,  the  Hedge-Hog.    The  term 

Herse, 
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Herse,  the  HarroWt  adjacent  to  this,  ivill  shew  us  the  source, 
from  which  these  words  are  derived.  Another  adjacent  term, 
HEURT^r,  Se  HEURT^r,  "To  Hit,  knock,  or  dash,  one  against 
''  another,"  belongs  to  the  same  idea,  and  means  the  Harsh 
Stirring  up  or  together,^ ^^a^in^ — or  Striking  one  thing  against 
another.  This  I  have  produced  pn  another  occasion,  and  com<^ 
pared  it  with  Hurt,  and  Hit,  the  Greek  Otheo,  (ndfAr,  Trudo, 
Pello,  Pulso,)  &c.  In  Italian,  the  parallel  term  is  URTar^.  In 
English,  Hurtle  signifies  Harsh  collision  or  violent  Agita- 
tion of  objects  Stirred  or  8truck  against  each  other,  with  the  idea 
of  Noise,  annexed  to  such  actions.  The  Hurtle  Beny,  in 
Danish  ISorte^Bar,  and  in  another  Teutonic  Dialect  HeydeU 
berrien,  HeydeUh^sitn^  ^^  quod  in  Ericetis  sponte  sua  crescant, 
^'  Hf)^ Je,  Ericetum/'  says  Junius,  means  the  '  Berry  growing  upon 
*  Harsh  or  Rough  Plants.' 

The  term  Hurdle  seems  to  connect  itself  with  Hurtle  ;  but 
if  it  does  not  belong  to  that  word,  it  is  derived  from  the  idea  of  an 
Enclosure^  as  I  have  suggested  on  a  former  occasion,  (p.  88.) 
The  parallel  terms  produced  by  the  Etymologists  are  Hyrdl,(Sax.) 
Hurde,  Horte^  (Belg.)  Hurde^  Hurd,  (Germ.)  Crates ;  who  give 
us  the  derivation  of  Meric  Casaubon  from  Ko^vXti^  ^'  quicquid  eminet, 
'*  et  convolutum  est ; "  to  which  Skinner  adds,  '^  Alludit  et  E^o^t 
*'  Claudo,  Includo.''  My  German  Lexicographer  explains  Huroe 
by  a  /*  Hurdle^  Hord,  Pen,  Fold,  Grate."  The  word  Hord  now 
conveys. to  us  the  idea  of  the  Enclosure;  and  this  would  lead 
us  to  suppose^  that  Hurds  and  Hurdle  had  the  same  idea :  But 
let  us  note  the  explanatory  term  GratCf  which  might  lead  us 
likewise  to  suppose,  that  Huroe  and  Hurdle  belong  to  the  idea 
of  Scratching  or  Grating  upon  a  Surface,  and  that  they  must  there- 
fore be  referred  to  the  race  of  words  before  us.  Grate  signifies  at 
once  the  Instrument,  sometimes  used  for  an  Enclosure,  though 
not  derived  from  that  idea ;  and  it  means,  moreover,  to  Grate  or 

Scratch 
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Scratch  upon  a  Surface.  I  have  observed,  that  Grate  and 
Scratchj  &c.  belong  to  the  Element  GRT,  denoting  the  Ground, 
to  the  Celtic  Great,  Sec.  &c.  Now  we  shall  instantly  agree,  that 
the  Latin  Crates  belongs  likewise  to  these  words.  Robert  Ains- 
woith  explains  Crates  by  ^'(i.)  A  Bundle  of  rods  wattled  together; 
^'  (a*)  A  Drag  or  Harrow  to  break  clods.  (3.)  A  Grate  of  brass 
''or  wood;**  and  the  verb  Cratio  he  explains  by  «'To  cover 
'^  with  Hurdles  or  Grates;  to  Wattle,  to  Harrow,  or  break 
^^  clods/'  This  explanation  is  extremely  curious  ;  and  hence  we 
should  conjecture,  that  Hurde  and  Hurdle  belong  to  the  Har- 
row^ the  Herse^&c.  ;  and  thus  Hurtle  would  express  that  which 

« 

is  annexed  to  the  action  of  the  Hurdle  or  Harrow.  In  Saxon, 
Hyrdl  is  interpreted  by  Lyei  *' Crates  et  Plectrum;''  and  we 
now  see,  that  these  instruments,  apparently  so  opposite  to  each 
other,  point  out  the  original  idea,  by  which  they  are  connected ; 
namely,  that  of  one  object  Grating  or  striking  upon  the  surface 
of  another.  The  ^urdle  then»  as  Crates,  meant  that  which 
Harrows  or  Scratches  '^up  the  Ground ;  and  it  then  signified  the 
Wattled  Instrument,  of  si  GrateAike  form,  because  this  instru- 
ment was  originally  used  for  that  purpose,  or  because  the  Orate^ 
like  form  resembled  the  Grating  or  Scratching  in  regular  lines 
upon  the  surface  of  the  Ground.  I  shall  shew,  that  the  Rack  for 
Hay  is  connected  with  the  Rakinos  or  Scratdies  upon  the 
Ground,  for  a  similar  reason.  Whate¥er  be  the  precise  idea, 
by  which  the  GrateAike  form  is  connected  with  Grating  upon 
the  Ground,  we  see,  that  it  does  exist;  and  thus,  1  imagine,  is 
the  HuRD?^  connected  with  the  Harrow,  Heese,  &c. 

Hurtle,  we  know,   is   used  by  Shakspeare,  &c. ;   and  the 
Commentators  have  duly  explained  its  meanings  . 

"The  Noise  of  Battle  Hurtled  in  tho  air."    {Julius  Cofsar,  A.  IL  8.  £.) 

"  To  Hurtle,"  says  Mr.  Steevens,  '*  is,  I  suppose,  to  Clash  or 
"move  with  violence  and  noise,''     The  idea  of  Noise  cantiot  'be 

separated 
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separated  from  the  action  of  Violence  in  Tearing  up — Breaking  up — 
Grating  over  a  Surface.  Thus  Crash^  Crush,  Screak,  Scrietch^  &c., 
belong  to  Grate,  Scratchy  Cratio,  &c. ;  and  I  shall  shew,  that  Clash, 
the  explanatory  term  of  Mr.  Steevens,  belongs  to  the  Clod,  for 
the  same  reason.  Meric  Casaubon,  as  we  have  seen,  derives 
Hurdle  from  Ko^JuX^;  and  he  then  adds  Huddle,  as  another  term, 
connected  with  this  Greek  word,  by  a  process  worthy  of  an  Etymo* 
logist.  ^'£st  etiam  Ko^Xni  m^aXtiiKt  rfig  K$(peeXiig,  Involucrum  Capitis. 
''  Anglis  a  Hood  est  Cucullu^;  unde  et  To  Huddle  est  obtegere, 
^^  involvere  tanquam  pileolo/'  Huddle,  which  Skinner  explains 
by  *'  Pr^cpropere,  temere,  et  confusim  aliquid  agere,  multa  simul 
*'  confundere,  et  sine  ordine  miscere,"  certainly  belongs  to  the 
idea  of  Agitation,  and  Tumultuous— Disorderly  action,  annexed  to 
Hurtle,  and  the  original  sense  of  Hurdle.  Skinner  justly 
refers  us  to  the  German  Hudeln,  which  my  English  interpreter 
explains  by  ^^  To  bungle,  Huddle,  shuffle,  hurry,  spoil  a  work, 
<'do  it  belter  skelter."  Junius,  under  Huddle,  refers  us  to 
Hurdle,  for  the  derivation  of  Meric  Casaubon ;  though  he  adds, 
'^  Nisi  putes  esse  ex  illo.  Hood,  unde  Bood  wink  Anglis  est  Caput 
**  obnubere  pileolo."  Milton  appears  to  use  the  word  Huddle, 
as  at  once  connected  vfith  Agitation,  or  a  Hurried  motion,  and  the 
Noise  produced  by  such  a  motion. 

'^  Thyrsb  ?  Whose  artful  strains  have  oft  delay'd 
**  The  Huddling  Brook  to  hear  his  Madrigal." 

In  Scotch,  HuRDYS  means  Hurdles ;  and  the  succeeding  word 
to  this  in  Dn  Jamieson's  Dictionary  is  Hurdle,  ^^  *  To  Crouch 
"  «  or  bow  together  like  a  cat,  hedge-hog,  or  hare/  Shirr.  Gl. 
''  If  not  an  error  of  the  press,  for  Hurkle,  it  appears  nearly  allied. 
''  V.  Hurkill,'*  as  that  Lexicographer  observes.  Hurdle  and 
Hurkle  are  only  different  forms  of  each  other;  and  however 
remote  the  substantive  and  verb  Hurdle  may  appear  in  sense,  we 
shall  find,  from  my  Hypothesis,  that  they  have  altimately  the 
same  meaning.    Dr.  Jamieson  explains  Hurkill,  Hurkle,  by 
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^'  1.  To  Crouch,  to  draw  the  body  together,  as  a  lion  brooding 
"  over   his  prey. — 2.  To  be  in  a   Rickety   or  decrepit  state^r— 
''  3<  To  be  contracted  into  folds/*     Dr.  Jamieson  produces  the 
parallel  terms  in  other  Languages,  as  the  Swedish  Huka^  Incli* 
natis  clunibus  humi  incubare,    ''  Teut.  Hurck^en^  Inclinare  se ; 
"  Belg.  Hurk-eUj  To   squat,    to   sit   stooping,      Fris.   Horck-^n^ 
"  contrahere  membra  ut  calefiant.     Isl.  Hruka,  Corrugatio,  &c.— 
*'  Hrok,  Corrugor,  &c. — A.  Bor.  Ruck,  To  squat  or  shrink  down." 
Here    we  are    brought   to  the  genuine  idea.     I  have   sup- 
posed, that  HunDLE  conveys  the  same  metaphor  as  Grate  and 
CrateSy  which  unequivocally  relate  to  the  Ruo^,  Ruts,  Furrows^ 
Gratings  or  Scratching  upon  the  Grounds ;  and  Hurdle,  Hurkle, 
we  see,  mean,  **  In  Ruoas  sese  contrahere, — To  be  contracted 
«'  into  folds  ;'*  and  thus  we  perceive,  how  the  substantive  and  the 
verb  Hurdle  may  belong  to  each  other.     R.  Ainsworth  explains 
Ruga  by  "A  crumple,  plait,  a  Fold; — A  wrinkle,  a  Furrow;*' 
where,  in  the  term  Furrow^  we  are  brought  to  the  primitive  idea. 
We  shall  now  understand,  moreover,  that  the  very  term  Ruga 
belongs   to  ARuka,  ARok;    and  thus  we   shall  learn,  how  the 
forms  ^RC,  &c.  and  RC,  &c.   pass  into  each  other.     Ruga,  we 
see  tpo,  connects  itself  with   its  adjacent  Latin  word  Rus,  the 
Ground.     Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  term  Rick^^^,  adopted  by 
Dr.  Jamieson,  which  belongs  to  this  race  of  words,  JiKvka,  &c«, 
denoting  the  Contracted,  Crooked  form.     Let  us   note,  moreover, 
the  explanatory  term  Crouch,  and  the  word,  which  I  have  adopted. 
Crooked,  which  belong  to  each  other,  and  to  Crates,  Grate,  Scratch, 
&c.  for  the  same  reason.     In  Scotch,  Crouchie  is  ''One  that  is 
"  hunch- backed  ;**  that  is,  Crochu,  (Fr.)  Crooked,  &c.  &c. ;  and  the 
preceding  word  to  this  in  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary  is  <<Crot£» 
<<  the  smallest  particle,"  where  we  are  brought  to  the  genuine 
idea  of  Grit,  Crotte,  (Fr.)  Dirt,  &c.  &c.    The  preceding  term  to 
Crote  in  the  same  Dictionary  is  Croot,  *'A  puny,  feeble  child,*' 
which  may  belong  to  these  words  for  the  same  reason  as  Rickety 

does 
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does  to  the  terms  above  produced,  or  it  may  directly  be  taken 
from  Crote,  as  meaning  the  '  Little,  diminutive  object/ 

The  term  preceding  Hurdys^  Hurdles,  is  HvKDies,  "The 
''  Hips,  buttocks/'  which  still  belong  to  each  other.  On  this 
latter  word,  Dr.  Jamieson  observes,  *^  Mr.  Chalmers  gives  Hurdles^ 
''  referring  to  A.  S.  HurdeU  plectrum.  But  I  do  not  perceive  the 
''  connexion  between  this  part  of  the  body,  and  a  Hurdle,  or 
•«  Wattle.*'  The  HuRDm,  the  Hips,  mean  the  parts  which 
HuRD,  HuRK,  or  Hurk/^,  Hurd/^  out,  if  I  may  so  express  myself, 
which  project  Harsu/j^  out,  if  I  may  so  say,  as  the  Rough  rising 
Ridges  of  the  Hurd  or  HvrdU.  1  beseech  the  Reader  not  to 
imagine^  that  the  explanatory  terms  here  adopted.  Harsh  and 
HuRKLE,  are  remote  from  the  idea  annexed'  to  the  Hurdies,  and 
that  they  have  been  selected  only  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
an  Hypothesis;  as  these  very  terms  are  applied  to  a  similar  object, 
the  Ranches  and  the  Hucklehones,  in  a  quotation  produced  by 
Dr.  Jamieson,  under  the  word  Hurkle. 

'<  The  Hanches  Hurklis  with  Htikebanes  Haesh  and  haw.*' 

Dr.  Jamieson  prodi^ces  this  passiage  under  the  second  sense  of 
Hurkle  ;  but  this  point  it  is  not  necessary  to  adjust.  The  term 
Hanches  belongs  to  Hunch,  as  denoting  the  projecting  part. 
Dr.  Jamieson  explains  HvKKLE-backit  by  ''Crooked/'  or,  as  he 
might  have  said,  <  Hunch-hsLcked ;  *  and  thus  we  see,  that  Haunch 
belongs  to  Hunch,  as  Huroeis  does  to  Hurkle,  or  Hurdle.  In 
the  same  opening  of  Dn  Jamieson's  Dictionary,  where  these  words 
occur,  I  find  Hunkers,  "  To  sit  on  one*s  Hunkers,  To  sit  with  the 
V  hips  hanging  downwards,  and  the  weight  of  the  body  depending 
"  on  the, knees,"  and  "To  Hunker  doyjn.  To  squat  down;  "  where 
we  see  how  Hunker,  belonging  to  the  Haunches,  connects  itself 
with  another  sense  of  Hurkle.  Every  part  of  Language  is 
consistent  with  itself;  and  the  same  object  still  continues  to  be 
united  with  the  same  train  of  ideas.     I  shall  shew,  that  ^  Huke- 

•  bane,' 
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^  bane/  Huckle  bone,  belong  to  the  form  Hack,  Occo»  &a»  and 
relate  to  a  similar  idea  of  Hackih^  up  or  Scratching  up  the 
surface  of  the  Ground.  In  the  same  column  of  Dr.  Jamieson's 
Dictionary,  where  Hurdeis  is,  I  find  HuacH^ofi,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times written^  Hyrchaune^  A  Hedgec:Hog,  HuKcbam  Skin, '' A  skin 
''  like  a  Hedge--Hog;"  and  Dr.  Jamieson  duly  understands,  that 
these  words  belong  to  UacHm,  HlSRisson,  &c.,  which  I  shall 
produce  on  a  future  occasion,  and  which  unquestionably  mean 
the  HiRSute  animal.  In  the  same  column,  likewise,  we  have 
To  HuR,  To  snarl,  to  growl,  which  Dr.  Jamieson  has  justly  re- 
ferred to  the  Latin  Hirr^ire ;  where  we  have  the  form  ^R,  belong- 
ing to  Arop  Ear 9  (^"gO  &c*  &c*  "^^^  preceding  term  to  Hyrchoune 
is  "  HiRCH,  (ch.  hard ;)  v.  n.  To  shiver,  to  thrill  from  cold. — Per- 
^*  haps  radically  the  same  with  Hurckle,"  as  Dr.  Jamieson  observes. 
Our  Lexicographer  is  right  in  his  conjecture.  In  Mr.  Grose's 
Glossary,  Hurkle  is  '*  To  shudder ;  *'  and  we  perceive,  that 
HiRCH,  HuRKLE)  in  this  sense,  relates  to  the  HiRStfto— Comi- 
gated — Contracted  appearance,  with  the  idea  of  Agitation  attached 
to  it.  In  the  ContractuS'^leget  of  Horace,  we  have  the  Contracted 
form  only,  arising  from  cold.  The  Latin  Horreo,  Horror,  &c., 
belong  to  the  Element  ^R,  under  the  same  idea;  and  thus  we 
see  how  Hirrio  and  Horreo  are  attached  to  each  other.  The 
sense,  which  the  ordinary  Lexicographers  give  us  of  Horreo,  fully 
unfolds  the  nature  of  words,  bearing  this  idea.  "  Horreo. 
y  (i.)  To  set  up  its  bristles,  to  have  the  hair  stare,  to  be  Rough, 
"  and  look  terrible,  (a.)  To  shiver  and  tremble  for  fear  at. 
*'  (s) To  shake,  or  quake,  for  cold ; "  Horresco.  "  To  be  Rough 
"  and  Rugged.'*  In  the  '*  Horret  iratum  mare,"  we  have  tfie 
Corrugation  of  an  Agitated  surface ;  and  in  the  following  passage 
we  are  brought  to  the  original  Spot,  and  the  primitive  idea« 

"  £t  campam  Horrenteni  fractis  invertere  glebis.'* 

That  is,  Aaar^  campum,  ita  ut  Horrm^  fractis  glebis.    Let  us 

mark 
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mark  the^word  derived  from  Ira^  belonging  likewise  to  the  same 
metaphor  and  the  same  Element. 

There  are  other  terms  in  Scotch,  belonging  to  our  Element 
^RSy  &C.9  which  denote,  as  I  imagine^  what  is  Hirsu/^,  Roughs 
&c.      Dr.  Jamieson  explains  Hirst,  Hurst^  by   "  i.    A  Barren 
''  height  or  eminence,  the  bare  and    Hard  summit  of  a   hill. 
''S.  A.   Bor.    Hirst,  a  ; bank  or  sudden  rising  of  the  ground; 
*'  Grose.— 2.  A  Sand-bank  on  the  brink  of  a  river."     Here  we 
'  have  the  Locus  HiB^sutus^  Locus  Praeruptus^  the  Rough — Rugged^ 
^^ggy  Spot.    Let  us  mark  the  epithet  Hard,  used  by  Dr.  Ja- 
mieson ;  and  in  a  quotation  produced  by  this  writer  from  Gawin 
Douglas,    it   is   combined  likewise  with  a  term  expressing  the 
very  idea,    which   my   Hypothesis   supposes,    "  With    Hirstis^^ 
''  Harsk  :  '^  Dr.  Jamieson,  under  Harsk,  explains  it  by  /'  Harsh, 
*'  Roughs  sharp,  pointed.*'     Under  the  third  and  fourth  senses. 
Dr.  Jamieson  explains  Hirst  by  *'  Equivalent  to  a  Shallow,  in 
*'  relation  to  the  bed  of  a  River,"  which  he  refers  to  the  Islandic 
HriosUur^  Terra  inutilis,   Verel.  HreysUur^  barren    places.*'— 
It  is  used  for  a  resting  place,''  where  he  observes,  that  '^  This 
*'  is  only  an  obh'que  sense ;  as  travellers  frequently  sit  down  to 
^*  rest  on   an   eminence.''    Jn   these   senses,   the  term   signifies 
Earth,  or  Ground,  with  the  idea  of  the  Rough  treading  in  the 
Ford  or  Shallow^  and  the  Rough  place  of  rest — the  Bare  Hard 
Ground.     The  word  means  in  another  sense,  '*  A  small  wood ; " 
on  which  our  Author  observes,  "  A.  S.  Hurst  is  rendered  silva, 
*'  whence  L.  B.  Hursta^  id.  V.  Spelman..  Germ*  Ho'rst,  Locus 
**  nemorosus  et  pascuus,  ab  oooc»  mons;  Wachter.  Teut.   Horscht, 
'^  Horst,  Virgultum:  sylva  humiles  tantum  frutices  proferens.''-— 
<*  Hirst,  without  any  transposition,  might  be   traced  to  Su.  G. 
^'  Har,  which  exactly  corresponds  to  the  common  idea  with  respect 
**  to  a  Hirst  Locus  lapidosus,  ubi  solum  glarea  et  silicibus  constat. 
«'  Ihre,   Or,  the  term  may  have  been  primarily  used  to  denote 
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''  the  barrenness  of  ground,  as  manifested  by  its  producing  only 
"  useless  twigs  and  brush-wood,  from  Isl.  Hreys^  Hrys.     For  in 

pi.    it  is  rendered,   Loca  Virgultis  bbsita  et  sterilia.  G.  Andr. 

p.  123.  Teut.  HoRSTi  Virgultum.  Afterwards  it  may  have 
'*  been  transferred  to  such  places,  as  from  their  elevation  and 
**  bleak  situation,  are  unfit  for  cultivation."  The  sense  of  Brush^ 
wood  gives  us  the  true  idea  of  the  word,  and  it  denotes  a  Wood, 
only  as  it  signifies  'Locus  Virgultis  et  Dumetis  Asper,  Horrens 
'et  HiRsutus;  —  The  Aspretum,'  which  R.  Ains worth  explains 
to  be  ''A  rough  place,  craggy,  or  full  of  bushes;  a  Brake." 
Let  us  note  the  term  Brake,  which  belongs  to  Break,  To  Break  up 
the  Ground,  or  to  the  Rough,  Broken  Ground,  just  as  Hirst 
belongs  to  such  words  as  HiRsutus,  Herse,  &:c.  &c.  Let  us 
mark  too  the  word  Craggy,  which  belongs,  for  the  same  reason, 
to  Crates,  Grate ^^  Scratch,  Crouchie,  Crochu,  Crooked,  &c.  &c.  &c., 
before  produced.  The  term  Hurst  occurs  in  old  English;  and 
from  this  term  our  familiar  surname  Hurst  is  derived.  The 
words  immediately  preceding  Hurst  in  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary 
are  Hirst,  the  Hinge  of  a  Door,  and  Hirsp,  To  Jar;  Hirsill 
or  HiRSLE,  which  actually  express  the  Harsh  Noise.  The  MUn^ 
*'  Hirst  is  the  place,''  says  Ruddiman,  "  on  which  the  cribs  or 
"  crubs  (as  they  call  them)  ly,  within  which  the  Mill-stone 
•*  Hirsts  or  Hirsills.'* 

HiRSE  means  Millet,  which  Junius  refers  to  the  German 
Herse,  or  Hirs,  the  Danish  Hirsz,  the  Belgic  Hirs,  Heers;  and  to 
these  words  we  must  add  the  French  Ers,  a  species  of  Pulse, 
taken  from  the  same  idea.  These  terms  precisely  answer  in 
meaning  to  the  word  Grit,  which  signifies  little  particles  of  Creat, 
or  Dirt,  in  a  rough  Grating  state.  Ers,  Hirs,  &c.  have  precisely 
this  relation  to  Earth — Harsh,  &c.  Perhaps  HoRDeum,  Barley, 
and  Oruza,  Oryza,  Rice,  (Oju^a,  Qryza,)  may  mean  the  Grit, 
Grain-like  substances,  and  relate  to  a  similar  idea.  Let  us  re- 
member, 
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membBr,  that  Oruza,  (0^u(/»,)  is  adjacent  to  Okvsso,  (O^wtria, 
Fodio»)  To  Scratch  up,  or  Dig  up  the  Earth;  In  French*  we 
know,  Oroe  is  Barley,  belonging  to  HoRDeum,  and  in  German 
it  is  Gerste.  In  Greek,  We  know,  it  is  Kriihe,  (K^A,)  which, 
I  think,  directly  belongs  to  Grit^  Grate,  under  the  idea  of  Grain. 
The  notion  annexed  to  Krithe,  (K^ifti,)  will  be  little  doubted,  when 
I  have  produced  the  adjacent  word  Krizoy  (K^i^oi,  Strido,)  which, 
as  we  see,  directly  relates  to  the  Grating  Noise.  The  only  diffi- 
culty is  to  decide,  whether  these  words  MoKDeum  and  Orge  do 
not  belong  to  the  Element  CRT.  In  HoRD^i^m,  the  H  perhaps 
may  exhibits  the  record  of  that  step  in  the  process,  when  the 
Consonant  C  or  cH  is  passing  into  the  vowel  form.  I  shall 
shew,  that  Grain^  Granum,  &c.  belong  to  the  Ground^  Grinds 
Groan,  Grunt,  &c.,  for  the  same  reason  as  Grit  is  attached  to 
Creat,  Cratio^  Grate^  Scratch,  Scrietch,  Krizo,  (K^^c^.)  In  French, 
HouRD^r  signifies  To  Rough-^Cast  a  wall,  which  belongs,  we  see, 
to  HiRT«5 — Hitisutus,  &c.  The  French  Etymologists  refer  Hourd, 
a  word  in  Picardy  for  a  Scaffold,  and  Hourdes^  a  species  of  Rustic 
Shoe,  to  the  German  Hurde,  '^  A  Hurdle,  Hord,  pen,  fold,  grate/' 
The  French  Hourd  and  Hourdis  may  denote  perhaps  the  Rough 
boarded  place,  and  the  Rough  coarse  Shoe. — The  adjacent  word 
in  Menage,  Houret,  '*  Mauvais  chien  de  chasse/'  may  perhaps 
mean  the  Course — Rough  Dogs,  "  Hourets  Galeux,''  Mangy 
curs,  as  they  are  called  by  Moliere  in  a  passage  produced  bj 
Menage. 

The  terms  adjacent  to  Hirt2^5  in  the  Latin  Dictionaries, 
which  belong  to  the  Element  "^RS,  "^S,  must  be  referred  to  the 
same  idea,  such  as  Hircu^,  or  Hirquu^,  the  Goat,  Hik^uus,  the 
corner  of  the  eye>  Hirudo,  Hisco,  Kispidus,  and  ^Historia^  remote 
as  the  meanings  of  these  words  may  seem  from  each  other. 
HiRcus,  or  HiRQuus,  is  the  Hiktus  or  Rough  animal.  In  Greeks 
we  have  loRKof,  (lopca,  Caprearum  genus,)  belonging  to  the  same 
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idea.  The  Hikquus,  the  corner  of  the  eye,  is  so  called  from  the 
lascivious  side  glances  of  the  Hircus,  Hirquus^  or  Goat,  ''  Trans* 
*<  versa  tuentibus  Hircis."  Some  think,  that  the  animal  is  the 
derivative.  The  Hirquus,  or  HiRQuitdllus^  is  properly  explained 
by  Festus,  *'  Hirquitalli  pueri,  primum  ad  virilitatem,  accedentes, 
**  a  libidine  scilicet  ¥LiRcorum  dicti."  The  Greek  T^^To^has  a  simi- 
lar idea.  The  HiRuna,  ^^  the  Horse-Leech»  a  blood-sucker,"  is 
the  HiRSutus,  the  Pricker.  I  consider  the  adjacent  word  Hirundo^ 
th&  Swallow,  to  be  quasi  Hirudo,  and  to  signify  the  Noise-^ 
making  animal.  The  name  of  this  Bird  has  been  perpetually  *" 
taken  from  the  Noise^  which  it  makes,  iSiyyofAiPti  XaXog  o^vig^  as 
Nonnus  calls  it ;  and  hence  the  Etymologists  have,  among  other 
conjectures,  derived  it  from  Ei^civ,  Loqui.  The  English  word 
Swallow^  and  the  Greek  Chelidon,  (XeXiJo/y,)  belong  to  the  same 
idea  of  Noise^  and  must  be  referred  to  the  English  Call,  the  Greek 
Kaleo,  (KaXiUf  Voco,)  and  the  terms  for  the  Voice  in  the  Eastern 
Languages,  attached  to  the  Elemeint  CL.  Perhaps  Arundo^  the 
Reed,  is  quasi  Arudo,  and  belongs  to  Reed,  which  I  shall 
explain  in  a  future  page,  and  refer  to  the  idea  of  the  Rough 
Bristly  appearance. 

His^a  signifies,  according  to  Robert  Ainsworth,  "To  gape,  to. 
'*  open  the  mouth,  to  Speak. — To  Mutter.  To  Chark,  Chap  or 
*'  open.*'  Here  we  have  at  once  the  idea  of  Noise  with  that  of 
Breaking  up  or  open,  as  the  Ground,*  &c.  Let  us  mark  the  ex- 
planatory word  Chark,  which  belongs  to  Grate^  Scratch,  &c.  &c. 
The  Etymologists  derive  Hisco  from  J?/a,  in  which  latter  word 
the  Radical  consonant  is  lost.  Hispidus  is  acknowledged  to  be 
connected  with  HiRsutus.  Perhaps  the  p  in  this  word  is  an  or-- 
ganical  addition  to  the  S,  and  Idus^  the  termination,  as  Utus,  in 
HiRS'Utus.—Historia  is  assuredly  derived  from  the  idea  of  Stirring 
up— 'Routing into t  annexed  to  these  words;  but  whether  it  belongs 
to  the  Element  ^ST^  or  ST— R,  is  not  so  plain.     If  it  belongs  to 
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the  Element  ST — R,  it  must  be  referred  to  the  explanatory  word 
Stity  the  Latin  Struo^  &c. ;  and  the  genuine  form  is  in  the 
English  word  Story^  &c.  The  first  sense  of  Istoreo,  (la^o^su^)  is 
properly  given  in  the  ordinary  Dictionaries,  "  Inquiro,  sciscitor, 
•*  exploro/'  Many  words,  relating  to  Search  and  Enquiry,  have 
been  derived  from  Stirring  up  or  Routing  into  Dirt,  as  Scrutor 
belongs,  we  know,  to  Scruta;  and  I  shall  shew,  that  Scrutor— ^ 
Search  and  Scratch  all  belong  to  each  other.  Istoreo,  {itrro^tu^) 
should  probably  be  considered  as  attached  to  the  Element  ST — ^R. 
HisTRio,  The  Player,  or  Dancer,  "Ludio,  qui  ad  tibiae  sonosmotus 
«*  edebat  compositos,"  means  probably  the  Stirrer  about  —  the 
Mover,  or  Dancing  Gesticulator.  In  the  same  column  of  Marti- 
nius,  where  Histrio  is,  I  find  Hitt/o,  Vestigo,  where  we  «re 
brought  to  Motion  on  the  Earth.  The  Glossaries  explain  it  by 
IcRneuo,  (jxy^vea,)  where  in  the  Ich  we  again  see  our  Element. 
The  n  in  this  word  is  an  organical  addition  to  the  C.  The  next 
term  to  Hittio  is  Hittus^  ^uvti  xvvog.  Vox  canis ;  where  we  find  the 
sense  of  Noise. 

While  I  am  examining  the  term  Arundo  in  Martinius,  I  cast 
my  eyes  on  the  adjacent  word  Aruncus,  which  he  explains  by 
*•  Villus,  qui  dependet  a  caprarum  mento."  Aruncus  is  surely 
quasi  Arucu5,  and  belongs  to  HiRCf/5,  HiYisutus,  Rough.  Marti* 
nius  has  Justly  observed,  that  Aruncus  is  taken  from  the  Greek 
Eruggo^,  Vi^Myyou  Villus  dependens  ex  mento  Hircorum.  Quasi  ab 
Ij^w,  Lanugo,  as  the  ordinary  Dictionaries  explain  it.  The  terras 
immediately  preceding  and  succeeding  this  word,  in  Hederic*s 
Greek  Vocabulary,  will  establish  the  ideas,  which  I  have  above 
unfolded.  The  preceding  term  is  ERUGG/on,  Hfu>^iw,  Eryngium, 
•*  Herba,  Angl.  Eryngo,  or  Sea  Holly.''  The  Eryngo,  or  Eruggiow, 
is  the  HiRSi^^^,  or  Prickly  plant.  The  Etymologists  have  got 
this  idea.  Martinius  says,  that  it  is  ''  Herba  ex  genere  Aculeata-^ 
••  niiii/'— It  is  called,  as  he  says,  by  Nicander,  Eruggo^,  Hfi/yyo^, 
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^*  £a  vox  alioquin  es|:  barba  seu  villus  caprarum,  spirillum.  Ab 
*'  ejus  similitudine  Herba  dici  videtur.  Hesychius  U^^ryym  exponit 
^^  aliquam  festucam  spinosam^  qualem  etiam  supra  acervos  fru- 
'*  Aienti  solejant  ponere/'  The  succeeding  word  to  Eruggos, 
(U^vyyog,)  in  Hederic,  is  Eruge^  (U^y$,  3.  sing.  aor.  2.  ind.  act.  ab 
'E^iuyecj)  from  Ereugo,  ^Ructo,  which  I  have  Tjefore  referred  to 
the  Earth.  It  would  be  idle  to  enquire^  whether  Ereugo, 
{Ef€vyu^  '^RucTO,  Emitto  vel  evolvo,  quasi  Eructando,  evolvo,)  is 
more  directly  to  be  referred  to  the  idea  of  Stirring  or  Casting  up 
the  Earth,  or  to  the  Noise  accompanying  that  action.  The  suc- 
ceeding word  to  Eruge^  (U^vyBi)  is  Erugo,  (Hpuyoh  Mugio,)  To  low, 
as  Oxen ;  where  we  are  unequivocally  brought  to  the  idea  of  Noise. 
The  succeeding  words  to  Eructo,  in  Martinius,  are  Eruca,  The 
Worm,  and  Eruca,  The  Herb.  Eruca,  The  Palmer,  or  Gankep 
Worm,  is  the  Corroder  or  Fretter  of  Leaves,  &c.  The  Ety-» 
mologists  derive  it  from  eRoDO,  where  the  Rodo  has  the  same 
notion.  I  shall  shew,  that  Erugo,  Rust,  belong  to  a  similar  idea. 
In  the  same  page  of  Martinius,  where  Eruca,  &c.  is  founds  we 
have  ERUsmon,  "E^trifiov^  "Wilder  Senf,"as  he  explains  it,  a  species 
of  Wild  Mustard ;  where,  in  the  Erus,  we  have  still  the  idea  of  the 
YiAVisn-^Pungent^  Vellicating  Herb.  The  Etymologists  have  the 
same  idea  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  word,  when  they  derive 
it  ^^  avo  Tov  ifvuv,  quod  ob  caliditatem  trahendi  facultate  prasditum, 
'**  sit."  The  Latin  Erica  means  the  Hirs2^^^,  or  Prickly  plant. 
The  Greek  Erik^,  (e^/xi?,  uSog  (purovy)  is  the  same  or  a  similar  species 
of  Plant;  and  the  Etymologists  justly  refer  it  to  Ereiko,  or 
Eriko,  (e^6ix«,  Efijwtf,  Frango,  Confringo,  confundo,  scindo,)  though 
not  for  the  true  reason,  •Vquod  facile  frangi,  et  scindi  possit," 
*  sed  quod  frangendi  vi  poUeat/  The  verb  Eriko  has  the  stronger 
sense  of  Scratching — Tearing — or  Breaking  to  pieces  ^  and  the 
Erike,  the  plant,  is  the  Rough  Scratcher  in  a  weaker  stnse^  ^  qup4 
'  Frangendi  vi  polleat,'  not  as  applied  to  its  medical  effe.6^  on 
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the  constitution,  as  the  Etymologists  suppose,  but  as  relating  to 
its  touch  ^nd  appearance. 

The  Latin  Erica  is  interpreted  by  "  The  sweet  Broom,  Heathy 
**  or  Ling;"  where  let  us  note  the  explanatory  word  He'ath^ 
which  is  either  only  another  form  of  £rica»  or  if  it  is  not  imme- 
diately connected  with  this  word,  it  must  be  referred  to  our  Ele- 
ment ^S,  ^T,  without  the  r,  denoting  what  is  Rough.  The 
parallel  terms  to  the  word  Heath  occur  in'various  Languages,  as 
Hath,  (Sax.)  Had,  (Dan,)  Heyde,  (Germ.)  &c.  The  term 
Heydsy  or  Heide,  means  in  German  ''  Heath,  or  Sweet  Broom, — 
"  A  Pagan,  Gentile,  Heathen;-*  and  HeideUBeer,  'A  Billberry, 
*  Blackberry,''  Sec,  which  means  only  the  Berry  upon  the  Rough 
or  Thorny  Plant,  as  we  have  seen  in  HuRTLEsB^rry,  another 
form  of  this^  word.  We  perceive  that  Heide  means  an  Hea« 
THEN,  as  well  as  a  Heath  ;  and  I  imagine  that  this  name  for  the 
people  was  meant  to.  denominate  the  Rough — barbarous  people, 
as  they  were  thus  considered  by  the  Christians,  from  their  igno- 
rance of  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel.  The  word  Barbarian  was  used 
in  a  sense  equally  comprehensive,  as  a  term  of  contempt,  to  denote 
the  nations  who  were  dot  Greeks.  Pagan,  we  know,  was  another 
term  of  Contempt,  adopted  by  the  Christians  to  dehote  those 
who  did  not  believe  in  Christianify,  from  the  idea  of  living  in  the 
.obscure  Village — the  Pagus.  The  term  Heathen  occurs  in  va-. 
rious  Languages,  as  in  the  Gothic  Haithnai,  the  Saxon  Hathen, 
the  German  and  Belgic  Heiden,  Heyd,  the  Danish  Hedninge^  the 
Runic  Heidner,  which  the  Etymologists  have  produced.  Some 
have  understood,  that  Heathen,-  and  its  parallel  terms,  have  be- 
longed to  Heyde,  Erica,  EricetuMj  ^<  quia,  cum  in  ufbibus  Chris^ 
^^  tiana  religio  passim  vigeret,  ruri  in  pagis  sc,  et  locis  agrestibus 
^^  diu  observabantur  Ethnicorum  ritus,  hinc  orta  est  vox  Lat^ 
''  Paganus."  It  is  impossible  not  to  observe  with  others,  that 
Ethnicus  and  EthnoSt(jMvoq^  Gens,  Natio^)  belong  to  Heathen;  and 
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in  the  Latin  and  Greek  words  we  see  nothing  of  the  Heath,  but 
only  the  idea  of  the  Nation,  as  Gentile,  Gentilis^  belongs  to  Gens. 
This  perplexity  is  extremely  difficult  to  unravel.  We  might 
imagine,  that  Ethnos,  (Eft^o^,)  has  only  an  accidental  coincidence 
with  the  Saxon  Hathen^ — that  the  Latin  Ethnicus  was  directly 
taken  from  the  Greek  word;  and  that  Heathen ^  &c.  belonged 
more  directly  to  the  Teutonic. 

Artichoke^  though  a  word  of  considerable  difficulty,  might  be 
examined  in  this  place.     The   Etymologists  have  produced  the 
parallel  terms,  as  the  French  Artichaut,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
written,  Artichault;  the  Italian  Articiocco,  or  Arciocco;  the  Danish 
Artiskock,  the  German  and  Belgic  Artischock^  the  Spanish  Arti^ 
chofa,  as  Junius  represents  it,  or  Artichoca,  as  Skinner.     If  we 
considered  only  the  form  of  this  word  in  the  Dialects  of  the 
Teutonic,  we  should  conceive^  that  Artichoke  meant  the  Plant, 
which  was  of  a  Choaking  Nature^  where  Arte  denotes  the  same  as 
the  German  Art  and  the  English  Ard.    When  we  see,  however^ 
the  word  in  French,  Artichaut^  or  Artichault,  we  should. imagine, 
that  it  meant  the  plant  of  a  Hot  nature,  from  Chaud  or  Chault^ 
Calidus.     Some  have  considered  the  word  as  quasi  Radicaldus, 
from  Radix  Calida.     The  Radix  is  an  idle  conjecture,  yet  the 
idea  of  the  quality  is  probable.    Menage  produces  a  parallel  Greek 
term,  Artutika,  (A^rur^Kos) ;    and  hence  Harry  Stephens  has  ob- 
served,  ''  Vulgo  dicuntur   Artichaux,  quasi  Afrvrncoi  Kocv>iah*   that 
is,  Caules  conditanei^  says  Menage.     This  seems  sufficiently  pro- 
bable.    Yet  again,  as  Menage  observes,  the  Greeks  have  called 
this  plant  Cactas,  (Kaxro^,  Cactus,  Spinosa  quaedam  planta,  Car- 
duus,)   and  the   Romans    Carduus,     Hence  the  Herbalists  have 
written  it  Articactum.     Perhaps  in  the  Chaut^  Choke^  Tuk,  &c.  of 
these  words,  we  have  the  CactQs,{¥MKTo^^)  or  Car  duus;  but  then  we 
may  ask  with  Menage,  whence  the  Art  is  derived.     This  Ety- 
mologist once  thought,  that  Articactum  was  quasi   Horticactum, 
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the  Garden  Thistle^  which  is  likewise  no  improbable  conjecture.-* 
These  difficulties  are  increased  by  considering  the  Arabic  word 
for  -  this  plant,  which  Menage  represents  by  Harschof  and 
Charschop.  The  first  part  of  this  word,  Hars,  would  seein  to 
belong  to  j4rt;  yet  in  the  Chof,  we  see  nothing  of  the  Choke. 
In  the  present  mode  of  writing  the  term  in  Spanish,  we  have 
Alcachofa.  InArabic,  v.jLwj::5^  Hershef  means  "  Scales  of  Fish,— 
"  An  Artichoke.-^  A.  Thistle." — ^The  succeeding  word  to  this  is 
SImss.  Hershef eU  **  Rough,  Hard  Ground."  The  two  following 
words  are  HERSHun,  *^  A  Kind  of  Thistle,  or  Bramble/'  and  Hers, 
«'  Splitting,  Tearing/'  The  preceding  term  to  Hershef  is  Hersh^ 
Scratching. — Heresh,  Rough  Skinned ;  and  an  adjacent  word  is 
Herz^  Rough  .Ground.  We  here  perceive,  that  these  terms 
belong  to  the  idea  of  Roughj  and  that  they  might  be  referred  to 
Harsh,  HiRStUus,  HEKisserj  (Fr.)  &c.  I  have  supposed,  that  all 
such  words  are  derived  from  the  Herse  or  Harrow,  Scratching 
or  Tearing  up  the  Ground;  and  hence  these  terms  signify  in 
Arabic,  Scratching — Tearing.  On  the  whole,  I  cannot  but  think, 
that  Art,  in  Amichoke,  &c.,  belongis  to  Harsh>  &c.,  though  it  is 
not  perhaps  to  be  considered  as  directly  connected  with  the  Ara« 
bic  word.    The  Choke,  &c.  probably  belongs  likewise  to  Cactos, 

An  adjacent  term  to  the  word  Erica,  before  produced,  is 
ERic/f^5,  "An  Urch/»,  or  Hedge  Hog;  — Also  a  warlike  engine 
*'  made  of  iron,  full  of  sharp  pointed  nails,  or  spikes.'^  We  shall 
now  understand,  that  these  words  belong  to  Erica,  under  the 
idea  of  the  HiKsute  object.  In  this  word,  too,  we  are  brought  to 
the  sense  of  the  Harsh  or  Rough  Scratcher,  or  Pricker.  The 
Etymologists  appear  to  see  no  connection  between  these  words ; 
but  they  derive  the  animal  EKicius,  Eritimj,  Eres,  Erinaccus, 
which  are  the  various  names  for  it,  from  /Es,  *'  quod  velu£  sub 
"  Mreo  septo  latet."      The  URCHm,  we  see,   is  only  another 
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form  of  ERiciftf,  and  the  n  is  an  organical  addition  to  the  C. 
The  Etymologists  acknowledge  this  affinity,  and  they  produce 
the  parallel  terms  in  othej  Languages;  as  the  Saxon  Ircing, 
Erscerty  the  Belgic  Harts ^  Hurts,  the  French  Herisson^  the  Spanish 
ErizOy  the  Italian  Riccio.  The  French  verb  HERiss^r  means 
'^  To  stand  an  end;"  and  the  corresponding  words  in  Italian 
are  Arriciare^  Rizzar;  and  we  may  see,  in  the  Italian  words 
here  produced,  the  two  forms  ^RC,  with  the  breathing  before, 
and  RZ,  without  the  breathing  before  the  R.  The  Etymologists 
likewise  record  the  Belgic  Nork,  for  £^«-Ork,  the  Latin  Orca, 
and  the  Greek  OKKtmrn^  {O^Kwog,  Piscis  quidam  cetaceus,  thynnus,) 
which  belong  to  each  other,  and  to  the  words  produced  above. 
The  ORCHUN05  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  Sea  Urchin, 
Riccio  Marino,  as  the  Italians  call  it.  We  shall  now  understand, 
that  the  £cHiN05,  (E^ivo;,  Echinus,  marinus,  vel  terrestris,)  is  the 
UrcHiN,  when  the  sound  of  r  is  lost.  In  Scotch,  Hurcheon  is 
An  Urchin  or  Hedge^Hog. 

In  Italian  we  have  Orca,  ''An  Ork,  a  Whirlpool,  (a  Sea 
"  fish,)"  says  my  Lexicographer,  to  which  he  gives  us  a  parallel 
term,  the  French  Orque.  An^djacent  term  is  Orcio,  **An  oil  pot, 
"  or  pitcher ; "  and  the  next  word  is  Orciolajo,  A  Potter,  Potier  de 
terre.  Orca  is  an  ancient  Latin  term  for  a  Vessel,  and  is  justly 
referred  to  URceus  and  Arc^o,  To  enclose.  Orco  in  Italian 
means  likewise  "A  HobgcJblin."  Urchins  in  our  ancient  Writers 
are  considered  as  Hobgoblins,  or  Terrific  beings.  We  all  remem- 
ber the  threats  of  Prospero  to  Caliban ; 

**  For  this,  be  sure,,  to-night,  thou  shall  have  cramps, 
^  Side  stitches  that  shall  pen  thy  breath  up;  Urchins 
"  Shall,  for.  that  vast  of  night  that  they  may  Work, 
"  All  l&xercise  on  thee/' 

on  which  Mr,  Steevens  observes,  "  Urchins^  !•  e.  Hedge^Hogs. 
'*  Urchins  are  enumerated  by  R.  Scott  among  other  terrifick 
^*  beings.    They  are  perhaps  here  put  for  Fairies.    Milton,  in  his 
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*'  Masque,  speaks  of  'Urchin  blasts;'  and  we  still  call  any  little 
"  dwarfish  child,  an  Urchin.  The  word  occurs  again  in  the 
**  next  act."  Mr.  Malooe  adds,  "  In  the  M.  W.  of  Windsor  we 
"  have  *  Urchins,  Ouphes,  and  Fairies ; '  and  the  passage,  to 
**  which  Mr.  Steevens  alludes,  proves,  I  think,  that  Urchins  here 
"  signifies  beings  of  the  Fairy  kind  : 

''  His  spirits  hear  me ; 
**  And  yet  I  needs  must  curse ;  but  they'll  nor  pinch^ 
^'  Fright  me  with  Urchin  shews,  pitch  me  i'the  mire." 


Let  us  mark  in  the  former  passage  of  Shakspeare  the  terms^  be* 
longing  to  our  Element,  w^Ouk  and  ^^sErc?iV^,  which  are  used* 
we  see,  in  their  stronger  sense  of  a  Disturbing  or  Annoying  opera- 
tion;    and    thus    we    perceive    how    w^OnKi    ex^ERc^ise,    and 
IjRchins,  are  derived  ultimately  from  the  same  source,  and  belong 
to  the  same  train  of  ideas.     The  sense  of  ^^-Erc-iV^  is  peculiar, 
as   it    directly   coincides   with    the.  metaphorical  signification  of 
ex-ERceo  in  Latin,  "To  Vex  and  trouble/'     We  still,  however, 
use    the   word   to  express    operations   of  Toil  and   Labour,   as 
•Severe — Painful  Exercise' — **  To  Exercise  great   Severity   over 
"a.  person,"  &c.  &c. — The  Hedges  Hog  ^  in  German   Hecke  Saw, 
or  Hecke  Swein,  may  mean  the  Hog  under  the  Hedge,  as  the  Ety- 
mologists suppose;  or  the  Hedge  Hecke  might  possibly  mean  the 
Rough — Hirsute  animal,  the  OrcA,  &c.     I  shall  produce  in  a  future 
page  a  great  race  of  words,  as  Hack,  Acuo,  &c.  &c.  when  the  r  is  lost^ 
bearing  the  same  meaning ;  and  in  the  German  and  Belgic  terms 
for  the  URCHm,  produced  by  Martinius,  as  lael,  Eoel,  Ech^/,  the 
Ig,  Eg,  and  Ech,  have  a  similar  sense.     He  justly  refers  these 
words  to  the  Latin  Aculeus;  and  he  reminds  us  of  terms  belong* 
ing  to  AKanthos,  (AKoyOo^,)  which  in  the  Vocabulary  of  Hederic  is 
explained   by   ^*  Acanthus,   frutex   Angl.  Brank-Ursine,  or  Bear's 
"breech; — Echinus,  Erinaceus;''  where  the  Ak  and  Ech  have 
the  same  meaning  as  in  the  above  words,  and  the  Kan  belongs  to 

the 
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the  Element  KN,  bearing  a  similar  sense,  as  in  Kentron,  (Kivr^cf^ 
Stimulus,— Aculeus,)  &c.&c.  The  Hisirix,  The  porcupine,  may  be 
derived  from  Tc  and  flfi|,  though  it  probably  belongs  to  the  race 
of  words  before  us. 

Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  word  URsm^,  belonging  to 
IJrsus,  the  Bear,  which,  we  now  see,  is  the  Hirsi^^i^,  or  Rough 
animal.  In  Greek,  we  know,  the  term  is  Arkto^,  (Ajicto^,)  be- 
longing likewise  to  our  Element,  which  supplies  the  name  for 
this  animal  in  the  Dialects  of  the  Celtic  and  some  modern  Lan- 
guages. Among  the  terms  recorded  by  Lhuyd,  under  Vksus,  are  i 
the  Welsh  Arth,  the  Irish  Ursan,  and  the  Cornish  Ors;  and  in  the 
modwn  Languages  we  have  Ours,  Ourson,  (Fr.)  the  Italian 
Orso,  &c.  In  the  latter  Language,  Orso  means  likewise  a  Paring 
Shovel,  which  may  be  either  directly  derived  from  the  Tearing 
quality  belonging  to  the  Paws  of  this  animal,  or  may  relate  to 
the  general  sense  of  the  Element  of  Scratching — Tearing  up,  &c. 
To  these  words  belongs  the  name  of  the  Wild  Man  Orson,  in  the 
well-known  Story  of  Valentine  and  Orson.  The  terms  in  Welsh 
adjacent  to  Arth,  in  the  Dictionaries  of  that  Language,  relate  to 
the  metaphorical  application  of  Harrowing  up  a  Surface,  or  to 
the  idea  of  Annoying — Tormenting,  &c.  The  verb  ARxeitheio 
signifies,  according  to  Mr.  Richards,  ''To  Rack  or  torture,  to 
*'  torment." — ARSwydo,  **  To  fear,  to  dread,  to  apprehend,  to  stand 
•*  in  awe,  to  be  afraid. — ARsang,  Oppression."  The  explanatory 
word  Rack  belongs  to  Rake,  Rout,  Rut,  &c. 

We  know,  that  Arkto^,  (A^xrog,  Ursus,  Ursa,  —  Pars  orbis 
septentrionalis,)  means  the  North,  which  I  have  supposed  to 
signify  this  or  that  peculiar  Earth  or  region;  and  that  w^Orth 
is  Orth,  either  with  a  strong  nasal  breathing,  if  I  may  so  express 
k,  assuming  the  consonant  form  n,  before  the  ^RTA,  or  the 
^  N  may  be  the  remains  of  an  articular  prefix,  as  An,  &c.  We 
have  seen,  that  the  Belgic  Nork,  the  Sea  animal,  is  for  Een^ORK. 

Some 
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Some  perhaps  might  imagine,  that  the  Arktw,  (A^ycToq,)  may  mean 
the  HiRSute — Rough — Horrid  region,  and  that  n-OaxH  may  have 
the  same  meaning,  with  the  n  before  the  ^RTh,  by  the  process 
which  I  have  described.  Those  who  are  fond  of  supposing,  that 
certain  words,  or  parts  of  words,  were  formed  by  the  similarity  of 
the  sound  with  the  sense,  may  imagine,  that  the  nasal  sound  n  was 
added  to  express  more  strongly  the  idea  of  that,  which  is  Rough 
or  Harsh.  Whatever  may  be  the  ^precise  idea,  from  which 
Arktos,  (A^xto^,)  is  derived,  signifying  the  North ;  the  constella- 
tion at  the  North  Pole  was  probably  called  the  Bear,  from  a  con- 
fusion in  the  sound  Arkto^,  (A^xto^,)  denoting  at  once  this  animal, 
and  the  n^OaxH.  Perhaps  Oncades  and  OKKney  may  mean  the 
parts  of  the  n=ORTH:  Hence,  under  another  form,  perhaps,  we 
have  Herse,  the  Herse  Language,  &c.  Baxter  derives  Oncades 
from  *^  Or  or  Gor^  (quod  Scotobrigantibus  et  Saxonibus  est  For^ 
"  et  Grsecis  etiam  U^o)  atque  Cand  sive  Cad^  quod  et  Caput  est  et 
*'  Promontorium/'  {Glossar.  Antiq.  Britan.)  Dr.  Jamieson  sup- 
poses, that  the  terra  Erse,  the  Celtic  Dialect  spoken  by  the 
Highlanders,  **  originated  from  their  Gothic  neighbours,  from  the 
**  idea  of  their  being  an  Irish  colony  ;  for  the  Highlanders  them- 
*^  selves  invariably  call  their  Language  Gaelic/'  The  Herse, 
however,  may  possibly  be  quasi  Helse,  where  we  have  the  ^-Aels, 
when  the  guttural  sound  of  G  is  lost  in  the  gentler  aspiration 
of  H. 

I  once  imagined,  that  the  Arcades,  or  Arcadia,  had  the 
same  meaning  as  the  Orcades.  If  the  Cad  is  significant, 
we  might  imagine,  that  Cad  represented  the  Coti,  that  great 
people,  whose  history  is  traced  by  General  Vallancey  with  such 
success  5  and  Ar  might  represent  the  Aire,  the  term  with  which 
they  are  often  combined,  Aire-Coti,  denoting,  as  this  learned  en- 
quirer  imagines,  "the  Ancient  Coti."  It  is  curious,  that,  among 
other  derivations  produced  by  Dr.  Barry  for  the  ORK;i^y^,  is  the 
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following:  It  is  the  opinion  of  Camden,  as  he  tells  us,  that  it 
comes  "  from  the  old  British  word  jir  or  Or,  that  signifies  Over 
*^  against,  or  opposite  to,  and  Cat,  that  implies  the  cape^  or  point 
•*  of  the  Catti,  or  people  of  CAiTuness."  Here  we  see  the 
Ar^Catti,  or  AiresCoti,  as  I  have  supposed.  The  Catti,  Scots^ 
Scythie,  &c.  &c.  are  the  Celts,  as  I  have  before  suggested, 
(p.  5^9*)  Another  derivation  of  the  OnKneys  is  from  Orc^,  the 
Whales,  which  are  supposed  in  ancient  times  to  have  abounded 
in  the  North  Coasts  of  Scotland.   (Barry's  Orkneys,  p.  72-3.) 

The  adjacent  word  to  Orso,  in  the  Italian  Dictionaries,  is 
ORTica,  the  Nettle,  which,  we  know,  is  in  French  Ortie,  and  in 
Latin  Urt/V^,  and  which,  as  we  shall  now  agree,  means  the 
HiRSt^^^ — Pricking  plant.  The  Etymologists  derive  Urti^j  from 
UrOy  "  cujus  folia  acriter  Urunt,  id  est,  pungunt.''  Let  us  mark 
the  explanatory  term  Uro,  which  belongs  to  the  form  "^R,  for  the 
same  reason  as  the  words  now  under  discussion  belong  to  the 
same  spot.  We  perceive,  however,  that  the  Elementary  form 
^S,  &c.  appears  in  Ussi  and  IJsTum.  Robert  Ainsworth  has  ex- 
plained Uro  in  some  of  its  senses,  "To  Gall  or  Pinch — To 
•*  grieve,  tease,  or  Vex;'*  and  URor  he  has  explained  by  *^To 
"  Fretr 

I  shall  shew  in  a  future  Volume,  that  the  explanatory  word  Grieve 
belongs  to  Grafo,  (r^acpw,)  and  Grave,  To  Scratch  up  a  Surface; 
and  Fret  I  have  likewise  shewn  to  be  applied  in  the  same  manner, 
and  to  be  derived  from  the  same  spot.  Ar^o,  To  be  Dry,  Scorched 
up,  has  a  similar  meaning ;  and  in  Ard^o  we  see  the  form  ^  RD. 
Ard^o  is  explained  in  Robert  Ainsworth  by  *<To  Burn; — To 
*'  Scorch,  To  be  tormented,  or  troubled."  The  term  Scorched  is 
only  another  form  of  Scratched — what  has  a  Fretted — Corrugated 
surface.  We  see  in  the  -sense  of  Tormented  the  same  metaphor, 
Uakkov/ed— Scratched  or  Fretted.  I  have  produced  Ard^o  in 
another  place,  among  a  set  of  termsj  which  relate  to  a  similar 

action 
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action  on  the  same  spot,  and  denote,  To  be  Stirred  up—jlgi'^ 
tatedj  6cc«  All  these  ideas  are  so  blended  with  each  other,  that 
we  must  be  contented  with  describing  the  general  notion  and  the 
action,  to  which  the  term  originally  belonged,  without  being 
scrupulously  minute  in  selecting  those  explanatory  terms,  which 
may  be  conceived  best  adapted  to  express  with  precision  the 
peculiar  turn  of  meaning,  with  which  the  word  was  at  first  invested. 
The  forms  Uro  and  Areo  will  bring  us  to  Horr^o,  where  the  origi- 
nal idea  is  unequivQcal.  In  the  phrase  Horret  Mare,  Iratum  Mare, 
we  see  the  genuine  idea  of  a  Surface  Stirred  up  or  Agitated ;  and 
it  may  be  considered  as  a  similar  metaphor  to  ^  Aratur  Mare/ 
though  with  another  turn  of  meaning  annexed  to  it.  We  per- 
ceive here,  likewise,  the  metaphorical  sense  of  the  Latin  Ira, 
Iratum^  derived  from  the  same  idea  of  Agitation — ab  Aiiando. 
In  HoRKidus^  Horr/J, — Horr^5^o,  and  in  luatus,  iKascor,  the  d,  &c. 
may  be  considered  as  arising  from  the  construction  of  the  Lan- 
guage, as  I  have  before  observed.  In  the  following  passage 
we  see  Horreo  used  in  its  primitive  sense : 

"  Et  Campum  Horrentem  fractis  invertere  glebis.*     {Georg.  III.  f.  I6l.) 

This  passage  will  shew  us  how  HiRsutus,  &c.  is  connected  with 
the  Herse,  the  Harrow.  In  the  Greek  OnRodeOy  the  d  may  be 
an  organical  addition,  or  it  may  arise  from  the  construction 
of  the  Language.  I  have  produced  these  words  on  a  former 
occasion,  and  they  are  again  exhibited  in  this  place,  that  the 
Reader  may  understand,  how  every  point  of  view,  in  which 
the  subject  is  considered,  tends  to  illustrate  and  establish  my 
Hypothesis. 
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SECT.  II. 

^C,  ^D,  ^G,  &c. 

Terms  expressing  actions  performed  on  the  Ground^  the  EArXH,  EsTia, 
(jEjfTTiot^^&c.^  when  it  is  Stirred  up.  Agitated,  Broken  up.  Routed  up, 
Cut  up,  Scratched  up,  Vellicated,  ^c.  S?tr.,  hy  the  various  accidents 
and  operations  attached  to  it,  as  Occo,  Hough,  (^c.  &c. — Terms 
sig^ifyi^g   To  Stir  up,  Agitate,  Excite,  Cut   up,   Scratch  up. 
Scrape,  Vellicate,  or  Tease,  as  a  Surface  y  materially;  or  by  meta^ 
phorical  application ;    which  terms  sometimes  express  actions  per* 
formed  on  the  surface  of  the  Ground,  or  which  are  involved,  either 
directly  or  more  remotely ^  with  words  and  ideasy  relating  to  such 
actions,   as    Ago,   Agito,   Acuo,  (Lat.)     Hack,  {Eng.)   &c. 
Hence  Terms  expressing  Bodily  or  Mental  Feelifigs,  as  of  Pain- 
Terror — Disgust,  &c.  &c.\  which  are  connected  with  the  meta^ 
phor  of  Stirring  up — Exciting — ^Vellicating,  &c.  6fr.,  as  Ach, 
AcH05,  {hxo^y  Dolor,)  &c.  &c.     Terms  relating  to  the  idea  of 
Scratching  up, — Scraping  up — Vellicating  a  surface ,  and  signifying 
To  Nip  up — Catch  up — Snatch  up — Gripe— Seize — Constringe, 
as   To  Hook  up  or  in,  &c.y    Agcho,  (Ay^w,  Constringo,)  and 
under  the  form  ^GG,  ""GK,  &c.  or  ^NK,  Hank,  &c.     Terms  ex-^ 
pressing  Fire  and  Water,  as  connected  with  the  idea  of  Agita- 
tion— Commotion,  as  .ffisxus,  Agua,(Lflt)^c.— Ti?rm5  denoting 
Noise — the  Harsh,  Grating,  Rough  Noise,  as  involved  with  the 
notion  of  Scratching  or  Grating  upon  a  surface,  as  Hoarse,  &c. 
under  the  form  ^RS,  and  Hiss,  &c.  under  the  form  ^S,  fisfc. 
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Words  expressing  operations  on 

the    ESTIA,    (E<rT<«,)     EArTH, 

ArK,  ArG,  &c.  by  Stirring  up- 
Routing  up  —  Cutting  up  — 
Tearing  up  —  Scratching  up, 
&c.  its  surface :  —  Terms, 
which  are  deriv  ed  from,  or 
are  connected  with,  those 
words. 


OccA— Occo.  (Lat.)  The  Har- 
row, To  Harrow. 
Og— Ogeid,  &c.  &c.  (Celtic,) 

The  Harrow. 
Ege,   Eg  IAN.  (German,)    The 

Harrow,  To  Harrow. 
AcKem.  (Germ.)  To  Plough. 
AcKtfr,    Acre,     Acer,     AGros. 

(Germ.  Eng.  Gr.  Lat.)    The 

Ground. 
Boean.  (Sax.)  Occare. 
EoGian—EGG  on.    (Sax.  Eng.) 

Excitare. 
-EAoer,  &c.  (Eng.)    In  a   state 

of  Excitement. 
Hough— Hoe,  &c.  (Eng.  &c.) 

To  Stir  up  the  Ground. 


Haue^Hauen.  (Germ.)  A  Hoe, 
Mattock. 

Hew.  (Eng.)  To  Cut  up. 

Hue.  (Eng.)  The  form,  appear- 
ance, as  made  by  Cutting, 
&c. 

Hough,  Hoe,  Hock,  Huckle- 
Bone.  (Eng.)  What  relates 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  per- 
son, the  Leg  or  Foot,  which 
Houghs  up  the  Ground. 

Hos.  (Sax.)  Calcaneum,  Caliga. 

OcREA.  (Lat.) 

Hose— Hosen,  Hosa,  &c.  (Eng. 
Sax.  &c.)  The  Covering  for 
the  lower  part  of  the  person. 


Hog— Us,  &c.  (English,  Gr.) 
What  Houghs,  or  Routs  up 
the  Ground. 

Hack— Hash,  &c.  &c.   (Eng.) 

To  Cut. 
Ax— Hatchet,  &c.  &c.  (Eng.) 
Ac«o,  (Lat.)  Quasi  Occo,  To  Stir 

up.  Sharpen  up,  &c. 
Edge.  (Eng.)  The   Pointed- 
Sharp  Extremity. 
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I  SHALL  consider  in  this  Section  the  Terms,  under  the  Element 
♦C,  ^D,  ^G,  which  express  actionsj  performed  on  the  Ground, 
the  EArTH,  Est/j,  (Eo-Tia,)  &c.  &c.  when  it  is  Stirred  up,  Agi* 
tated.  Broken  up^  Routed  up.  Scratched  up,  Vellicated,  &c.  &c.,  by 
the  various  accidents  and  operations  attached  to  it,  as  Occo, 
(Lat.)  HpuGH,  HacKi  &c.  &c,  &c.  I  shall  likewise  consider  those 
Terms,  under  the  same  Elementary  form,  which  signify  in  general 
to  Stir  up,  Agitate,  Excite,  Cut  up.  Scratch  up,  Vellicate^  or  Tease, 
a  surface  materially,  or,  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  as  Ago, 
Ag//o,  &c.  We  shall  find,  that  these  Terms  sometimes  them- 
selves  express,  in  one  of  their  senses,  actions  performed  on  the 
surface  of  the  EArXH  j  or  that  they  are  involved,  either  directly  or 
more  remotely,  with  words  expressing  such  actipns,  or  with  a 
train  of  ideas  attached  to  such  actions.  Hence  have  been  derived 
Terms,  which  express  Bodily  or  Mental  Feelings,  as  of  Pain—' 
Terror — Disgust — Wonder,  &c.  &c.;  and  objects  which  Disturb — 
Annoy — Grieve,  &c.  &Cm  from  the  metaphor  of  that  which  Har- 
rows op.  Hacks  up— Fellicates— Pricks — Teases— Nips,  &c.  &c., 
as  Ache,  Achw,  (A%o^,  Dolor.)  Hence  we  have  a  race  of  words, 
ivhich,  under  the  idea  of  Scratching  up — Scraping  up — Vellicating^ 
or  Grubbing  up  a  surface,  signify  To  Nip  up  or  in — To  Catch  up — 
Snatch  up — To  Gripe — Seize— Constringe,  as  to  Hook  up  or  w— 
Agcho,  (Ay%w,  Constringo.)  We  sec  in  Agcho,  (Ayx^i)  or  Ancho, 
how  we  pass  from  the  form  of  '^G,  ^Ch,  ^GG,  ^GCh,  to  that  of 
^  NG,  "^NK  ;  and  hence  we  shall  find  a  race  of  words,  conveying 
a  similar  train  of  ideas,  under  the  form  ^NK,  to  which  belong 
Hank,  Hang,  &c.  &c.  Under  the  Elementary  form  "^C,  ^D,  &c. 
we  have  words  denoting  Fire  and  fFater,  derived  from  the  idea  of 
Agitation,  Commotion,  Sec.  I  shall  likewise  consider,  in  this  Section, 
Terms  denoting  Noise, — the  Harsh — Grating — Rough  Noise,  as 
connected  with  the  notion  of  Scratching  or  Grating  upon  a  sur- 
face. 
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face,  such  as  Hoause,  &c.  under  the  form  ^RS^  and  HisSi  &c. 
under  the  form  '^S  *. 

The 


♦  Though  I  suppose,  that  all  these  Terms  are  connected,  either  remotely  or 
directly,  with  words  relating  to  the  Earth,  £sTiA,(£<rTia,)  and  its  operations;  yet  the 
Reader,  if  be  pleases,  may  consider  this  matter  as  a  point  of  Theory j  which  in  a  great 
variety  of  cases  is  distinct  from  those  Etymological  FactSf  respecting  the  relation  of 
words  to  each  other,  which  are  now  for  the  first  time  unfolded  in  the  present  Volume. 
I  have  endeavoured  so  to  state  my  Hypothesis,  that  it  may  be  directed  only  to  the 
FactSf  which  I  am  about  to  exhibit,  as  cases  placed  within  the  reach  of  Enquiry ;  and 
that  it  may  accommodate  itself,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  any  idea,  which  the  Reader 
may  form  on  the  Theory  of  Languages.  It  may  well  be  conceived,  from  the  species 
of  Evidence,  which  this  subject  is  capable  of  affording,  that  direct  and  absolute  proofs 
of  the  Influence  of  the  Earth,  8cc.  cannot  often  be  obtained ;  though  the  Reader, 
I  trust,  will  be  surprised  and  gratified  in  discovering,  during  the  progress  of  our 
discussions,  that  the  question  is  capable  of  supplying  collateral  and  presumptive 
evidence  of  so  striking  and  singular  a  nature.  We  shall  all  understand  and  agree, 
that  the  Terms,  expressing  in  one  of  their  senses  Operations  on  the  Earth,  must  be 
few  in  number;  and,  moreover,  that  the  application  of  words  to  this  object  will 
oftentimes  escape  the  diligence  of  the  Enquirer.  We  know,  likewise,  that  the 
acknowledged  Terms,  which  are  peculiarly  and  familiarly  appropriate  to  such  Opera- 
tions, must  be  still  fewer  in  number ;  and  hence  we  shall  see,  that  such  direct  and  abso^ 
lute  proofs  of  the  Hypothesis,  which  some  may  require,  cannot  always  be  exhibited. — 
I  have  endeavoured,  however,  to  perform  all,  which  the  nature  of  the  subject  will 
admit;  and  my  own  conviction  is,  that  the  various  Accidents  and  Operations  annexed 
to  the  Earth  are  the  great  causes  which  have  been  most  efficient  in  imparting 
that  peculiar  force  and  meaning  to  words,  which  they  now  possess  in  the  mechanism 
of  Language. 

That  these  Accidents  and  Operations  will  have  sorne  influence,  no  one  can  doubt; 
and  the  degree  of  influence  I  must  leave  every  Reader  to  adjust,  according  to  his  own 
views  on  the  subject,  from  the  evidence  which  is  adduced  before  him.  I  must 
observe,  however,  that  the  degree  of  influence  in  a  variety  of  cases  is  partly  a  point  of 
opinion  which  every  one  may  accommodate  to  his  own  Theory  of  Languages,  and 
which  is  rather  to  be  conceived  than  detailed  and  described,  I  have  endeavoured 
therefore  to  guard  myself  with  considerable  diligence,  in^the  statement  of  my  Hypo- 
thesis, against  any  embarrassment,  which  might  arise  from  confounding  the  truth  of 
tnch  Facts f  which  we  are  enabled  fairly  to  ascertain,  respecting  the  actual  relation  of 
words  to  each  other,  with  the  truth  of  my  Hypothesis,  as  we  advance  to  that  point, 
when  Theory  may  or  must  in  some  measure  necessarily  commence.  I  have  stated,  in 
the  opening  of  my  Work,  that  our  Element  constitutes  a  race  of  words,  ''which 
'^  Telate^  either  directly  or  more  remotely,  to  the  Earth,  and  the  Operations,  Acci* 

"  dents, 
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The  term  which  first  presents  itself  to  our  attention,  under 
the  form  '^C,  ^D,    ^G,  &c.,    is  the  Latin  Occo,  or  Occa,  &a, 

which 


"  dents,  and  Properties  belonging  to  it;"  and  thus  I  do  not  embarrass  myself  with  the 
charge  of  adjusting  at  every  moment  the  precise  degree  of  affinity,  which  words  bear 
to  this  object,  or  the  precise  degree  of  influence,  which  this  object  may  be  supposed  to 
possess  on  everi/  occasion.  I  must  again  repeat,  that  the  series  of  Truths,  which 
I  detail,  respecting  the  relation  of  words  to  each  other,  may  be  considered,  under 
one  point  of  view,  in  a  variety  of  cases,  as  independent  even  of  the  degree  of 
influence,  which  we  may  choose  to  affix  to  the  Earth  and  its  Operations;  that  is, 
the  Truths  which  I  have  detailed,  respecting  the  actual  relation  of  words  to  each 
other,  would  in  a  variety  of  cases  remain  to  a  certain  point  the  same,  and  would 
still  be  received  and  acknowledged,  if  (he  influence  of  the  Eabth  did  not  always 
appear  in  my  discussions,  as  a  prominent  and  important  part  of  the  argument. 

The  nature  of  the  Facts,  which  I  shall  unfold  in  the  present  Section,  and  which 
I  have  detailed  in  other  parts  of  my  Work,  may  be  thus  briefly  stated ;  and  these 
Facts  cannot,  I  imagine,  be  denied,  whatever  opinions  we  may  form  on  the  Theory 
of  Languages.  1.  That  a  great  race  of  words  is  to  be  found,  which  are  related  to 
each  other,  in^arious  degrees  of  affinity,  under  the  same  train  of  ideas;  namely,  that 
of  Stirring  up — Scratching  up — Excitement — Agitation — Commotion,  &c.,  which  train 
of  ideas  we  do  really  annex  to  the  action  of  Stirring  up  or  Scratching  up  the  Ground, 
Earth,  &c.,  whatever  might  have  been  the  first  and  original  source,  from  which 
these  ideas  were  derived,  and  whatever  might  have  been  the  potent— Operative 
cause,  by  which  they  were  propagated  and  preserved.  2.  That  among  those  words, 
thus  related  to  each  other,  are  indissolubly  involved  and  entangled  those  terms, 
which  actually  express  Operations  on  the  Ground  or  Eabth.  Under  this  state  of 
the  question,  as  it  relates  to  Facts,  we  surely  cannot  be  very  far  removed  from  the 
truth,  in  point  of  Hypothesis,  when  from  this  scries  of  kindred  words,  we  select  those 
terms,  as  the  most  important  and  operative,  and  as  best  adapted  to  illustrate  the 
common  train  of  ideas,  pervading  the  whole  race,  which  are  acknowledged  by  all  to 
express  an  object  most  interesting  to  man,  and  to  denote  those  Accidents  and 
Operations  attached  to  that  object,  which  are  the  most  important — familiar,  and 
impressive,  in  the  occupations  of  Human  life.  If  we  should  perchance  adopt  any 
Theory  on  Languages,  which  may  lead  us  to  conceive  a  source  antecedent  to  that  of 
the  Earth  and  its  Operations,  from  which  the  train  of  ideas  conveyed  by  this 
kindred  race  of  words  was  originally  derived;  still  we  cannot  but  consider  the 
Earth,  with  its  Accidents  and  Operations,  as  being  the  most  important  object,  on 
which  that  train  of  ideas  is  most  familiarly  and  impressively  exhibited,  and  by  the 
influence  of  which,  as  we  should  imagine,  it  would  be  most  eflfectively  propagated  and 
preserved.  Even  therefore  on  this  point  of  view,  we  should  justly  select  the  Earth, 
und  its   Accidents — Operations,  8cc.,  as  supplying  us  with  a  series  of  terms,  most 

forcibly 
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which  directly  expresses  an  operation  onthe  Ground.  The  Englisli 
Hough  denotes  a  similar  operation  on  the  same  spot,  and  is  only 
another  form  of  Occo;  and  the  terms  for  Cutting,  as  Hack,  Hash, 
Hatchet,  Ax,  &c.  &c.,  belong  to  the  same  words.  My  German 
Lexicographer  explains  Hacke  by  "  A  Hatchet,  Mattock,  Ax, 
Pick^Ax;"  and  HACK^n  by  "To  Hack  or  Chop,  im  Felde^ 
To  How  up,  Dig^  Delve,  Brake  the  Ground;  den  Weinberg, 
^*  To  Grub,  or  .How  up."  In  these  German  words  we  are  like- 
wise directly  brought  to  the  action  of  Stirring  up  or  Cutting  up 
the  Ground;  and  in  our  English  term  Pick^kx^  we  see  the 
instrument  of  Cutting  applied  to  the  Ground.  The  parallel 
terms  for  Hack,  in  various  Languages,  as  produced  by  the 
Etymologists,  are  Haccan,  (Sax.)  Conscindere;  Hacher,  (Fr.) 
Acciare,  (Ital.)  Hacke,  (Dan.)  Hacken,  Hachten,  (Germ.)  Hacke, 
Securis;  Hachelen,  (Germ.)  To  Hackle,  Minutim  concidere; 
Haccio,  (Welsh,)  &c.,  which  they  derive  from  the  Latin  Ascia,  the 
Greek  Axm^,  (A|ii^,)  as  Skinner,  or  from  the  Saxon  Acase,  or  the 
Teutonic  Acus,  Securis,  as  Junius.  In  English,  the  various 
forms  for  the  Cutting  instrument,  belonging  to  these  terms,  are 
Hatchet,  Ax,  Addice,  Adze,  &c.  $  and  under  some  of  these 
words  the  Etymologists  produce^  as  parallel,  the  Gothic  Aquizi, 
the  Saxon  JEsc,  Ex,  Acas,  &c.  &c.,^  the  French  Hache,  Hachette, 
Aiscette,  the  Italian  Ascia^  &c.,  the  Spanish  Hacha^  the  Danish 
Oxe,  the  Belgic   Ackse,  Haetse,  &c.,  the  Latin  Ascia,  the  Greek 

Axine, 


forcibly  expressing  a  peculiar  train  of  ideas,  \vhich  is  to  be  found  through  a  wide 
compasfl  of  Human  Speech.  But  when  we  take  other  views  of  the  question,  and 
examine  words,  belonging  to  different  trains  of  ideas,  the  prospect  still  continues  to 
open  before  us ;  and  we  perceive,  that  the  same  Hypothesis  is  equally  potent  in  the 
illustration  of  other  portions  of  Language.  I  shall  assuredly  prove  this  point  at  least, 
jf  I  am  not  violently  deceived,  that  the  relation,  which  words  do  actually  bear  to  each 
other,  is  precisely  of  such  a  nature,  as  it  would  have  been,  or  as  it  might  have  been, 
if  the  Accidents  and  Operations,  belonging  to  the  Ground,  Earth,  &c.,  had  exerted 
that  very  species  of  influence,  which  my  Hypothesis  supposes. 

40 
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Axine,  (A|iyiy,)  Ake,  (Ajciy,  Cuspis.)  We  perceive  through  what 
various  Languages  these  terms  have  extended  themselvest  as 
likewise  the  various  forms  which  they  have  assumed,  by  taking 
the  different  Cognate  Consonants,  C,  D,  K,  S,  T,  X,  Sec.,  with 
their  combinations.  We  may  well  imagine,  moreover^  what 
effect  the  existence  of  words,  representing  so  important  an  action, 
would  have  on  those  Languages,  in  which  they  are  found ;  and 
I  might  fix  upon  Hack  and  its  parallels,  as  the  terms,  to  which 
the  race  of  words,  under  the  forms  "^C,  "^D,  '^G,  &c.,  might 
be  justly  referred,  through  a  wide  compass  of  Human  Speech; 
that  is,  the  train  of  ideas,  which  runs  through  the  words  under 
the  form  ^C,  '^D,  ^G,  &c.,  is  strongly  visible  in  the  sense 
expressed  by  Hack  and  its  parallels ;  and  to  such  terms  we  might 
perpetually  appeal  with  sufficient  propriety,  in  order  to  illustrate 
the  various  turns  of  mining,  which  this  race  of  words  has 
assumed. 

Every  one  understands  the  various  metaphorical  senses,  an- 
nexed to  the  words,  which  express  the  action  of  Cutting ;  and  we 
shall  at  once  understand,  how  inseparably  these  words  are  con- 
nected with  the  process  of  Stirring  up-^Breaking  or  Cutting  up  the 
Ground.  The  word  Cut^  and  its  parallels  Seco^  Scidi^  &c.,  Skizo^ 
(S;c«^w,  Findo,  Scindo,)  &c.,  are  to  be  found  through  the  whole 
compass  of  Language ;  and  we  shall  at  once  understand  how  they 
are  connected  with  the  action  of  the  Soc,  (Fr.)  the  Plough-*Share, 
on  the  Grown  J,— the  "  Terra  SAUc/a  Fomeribus.*'  The  Sack, 
about  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  as  a  term  pervading  all 
Languages^  means  nothing  but  the  Hollow,  or  Cavity,  derived 
from  the  Hollqw,  or  Furrow j  so  Cut — ^the  *  Terra  Excavata  vel 
*  SEc^i^a — SAUcia,  Arando/  &c.  &c.  Hence  we  see,  that  a  word« 
under  the  same  form,  •  To  Sack,'  is  nothing  but  the  verb,  with 
the  strong  metaphorical  sense  of  Seco,  of  which  Sack,  the  Hollow 
of  the  Bag,  is  the  substantive.  ^  To  Sack  '  is  the  same  metaphorical 

idea/ 
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idea,  under  one  Element,  as  To  Harrowj  Harrys  Hergian,  (Sax.) 
**  Vastare,  Praedari,"  are  under  another.  The  various  senses  of 
the  Spanish  Sacar^  which  is  nothing  but  Secare,  will  shew  the 
different  purposes  to  which  this  idea  may  be  referred.  My  Lexi- 
cographer explains  Sacar  in  its  first  sense  by  "To  Remove,  to 
**  put  out  of  place;"  and  in  other  senses  by  **To  clear,  to 
**  free,  &c. — ^To  find  out,  to  discover.— To  pull  out,  to  draw  out, 
«'  to  extort. — To  compel,  to  bring  forth  what  was  hidden. — To 
**  excite  passion  or  anger,"  &c.  &c.  However  various  these 
senses  may  appear,  the  original  idea  is  that  of /To  Stir  or  Turn 
'  up  or  outj  as  the  Soil  of  the  Ground^-^To  Cut  up  or  out,^  &c. — 
*  To  Draw  out — Pull  out,'  Sec.  &c.  The  true  idea  of  the  word 
appears  in  another  Spanish  term,  which  is  only  a  difierent  form  of 

« 

it)  and  which  I  find  in  the  same  column  of  my  Spanish  Lexicon, 
"SACHar,  To  turn  the  Ground  with  a  Hoe  or  Dibble/*  as  my 
Author  explains  it ;  and  ''  Sacho,  Hoe,  an  iron  instrument  for  Turn^ 
**  ing  up  the  Ground/'  In  the  same  column  of  my  Spanish 
Dictionary,  I  find  Saco,  which  means  at  once  v^  Sack,  a  bag  for 
"  carrying  or  transporting  any  thing,"  and  *'  Pillage,  Plunder,^' 
as  in  the  English  Sack.  In  the  Spanish  phrase  ''  Saco  del  mar, 
"  Bay,  port,  harbour,'*  we  see  simply  the  idea  of  the  Hollow. 
In  Scotch,  "  To  Seuch,''  as  a  verb,  means  "To  Cut,  to  divide ;*' 
and,  as  a  substantive,  Seuch  is  "A  Furrow,  a  small  ditch.*'— 
I  shall  shew  in  a  future  Volume,  that  Tailler,  To  Cut,  Carve,  &c., 
with  its  kindred  terms  Tailor,  &c.  &c.,  belongs  for  the  same 
reason  to  Tellus. — We  may  well  believe,  that  the  name  for  the 
Hollow  in  general,  as  applied  on  various  occasions,  would  be 
derived  from  or  connected  with  the  Hollow  in  the  Ground;  and 
thus  it  is,  under  the  Element  CP,  that  Cave,  Cap,  Cup,  Ship,  &c. 
belong  to  the  "  Terra  exCAvata,"  or  the  Cathf^us  ex^CAV-^atus, 
&c.  &€•    ToCavo  belongs  SKAPto,  (Xicflwrnn,  Fodio,)  Sap,  To  Dig — 

To 
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To  Dig  out,  &c. ;  and  hence  we  have  Chop,  Scoop,  Sup,  Sip,  To 
Draw  out,  &c. 

Terms  for  the  Instrument  and  Operation,  expressed  by  Occa, 
Occo,  are  to  be  found  under  the  fdrm  ^C,  ^G,  &c.  in  different 
Languages.  In  Welsh,  Oo  and  Ooeid  is  Occa  ;  and'  in  the 
Armoric  we  have  Ooet  and  Ooedi.  In  the  Cornish  it  is  Harau, 
.  corresponding  with  the  form  of  Harrow.  ^  In  German,  Eomn  is 
'To  Harrow,  and  Ege  is  the  Instrument.  One  of  the  terms, 
signifying  'To  Plough,'  in  this  Language,  is  Ackerk,  which 
belongs  to  Acker,  "  A  Field,  Soil,  Ground  for  tillage,"  &c. ;  so  that 
AcKERN  literally  means  'To  Soil  or  Ground,'  if  I  may  so  express 
it,  that  is,  *To  Break  up  the  Soil  or  Ground.'  AcKer,  we  know, 
belongs  to  Acre,  Aoer,  Aoro5,  (A^^o^.)  In  Saxon,  Ecean  is 
Occar^,  and  Eoetha,  ''  Harpica,  Rastrum,  Occa/^  In  the  same 
column  of  Lye's  Dictionary  we  have  *'  Eooian,  Excitare,"  which, 
we  see,  belongs  to  Eo^n,  Occare  ;  and  thus  we  perceive  how 
Ego,  in  the  phrase  '  To  Egg  on,'  belongs  to  the  metaphor  of  the 
Harrow,  or  Occa, — The  English  word  Hough  retains^  in  the 
mode  of  writing  it,  the  record  of  the  Radical  ^G,  or  '^C,  though  in 
the  sound  it  is  not  heard.  In  Hoe,  a  mode,  by  which  this  word 
is  sometimes  represented,  th^  record  of  the  Radical  is  lost  both  in 
writing  and  in  the  sound,  and  so  it  is  in  the  parallel  terms  pro- 
duced by  the  Etymologists,  as  the  French  Houe,  Hoyau,  the  Ger- 
man Hawe,  Pastinum,  from  Hawen,  Percutere,  Secare  ;  the  Belgic 
Houwe,  Hauwen.  Skinner  observes,  that  it  would  not  be  absurd 
(^'  nee  tamen  absurdum  esset,^')  to  derive  these  words  directly 
from  the  Latin  Occare — **  afMo-eag  deflectere  a  Lat.  Occare.'' 

In  German, Haue  means'' A i/o^, Mattock,  Pick-Ax/*  and  Hauen, 
*'  To  Hew^  Cut ;  **  from  whence  we  shall  understand  the  origin  of  our 
English  word.  Hew,  in  the  phrase  To  Hack  and  Hew.  The  Etymo- 
logists, under  Hezc^,  produce  the  parallel  terms,  as  the  Saxon  Heawian, 

Aheawian^ 
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Aheawian^  Heawen,  &c.>  the  Belgic  Houwen,  the  German  Hawen^ 
the  Danish  Hugger,  &c.    The  Hew,  or  Hue,  the  Form,  appear- 
ance, or  Colour  of  any  thing,  belongs  to  Hew,  To  Cut,  as  the 
Etymologists  understand.     *^'  Hiew,**  says  Junius,  "  Species,  Effi- 
"  gies,  Figura.  A.  S.  Heow^ — Hiw  est  Forma  vel  imago,  praecipue 
'*  talis,  quae  fit  csedendo  sculpendove/'     Skinner  produces  the  verb 
in  Saxon,  Hiwan^  Formare,  or,  as  Lye  has  it,  "  Hiwian,  Simulare, 
'*  speciem  illusoriam  induere,  fingere. — Formare."    The  two  pre- 
ceding terms  in    Junius  are  "  Hie,    Festinare,   Properare,*'   and 
''  Hie,  Fistuca;  i.  e.  Ansatum  et  capitibus  ferratum  instrumentum, 
^'  quo  pali  sublicaeque  alte  in   solum  depanguntur.''     He  refera 
us,  under  lUe^  properare,  to  the  Saxon  Higan,  and  Hicgan ;   the 
former  of  which  Lye  explains  by  "Tendere,  Festinare,*'   and  the 
latter  by  '*Niti,  conari,  moliri,"  &c.r  which,  we  see,  belong  to 
the  idea  of  Excitement^  attached  to  the  action  of  Hoxjoning  up  the 
Ground.     The  Hie,   the   Fistuca,  is  the   Exciting — Stirring  — 
Drivm^  Instrument, to  which  we  have  the  verb  Hier  annexed.  Hue,. 
in  *  Hue  and  Cry,'  must  be  referred  to  this  race  of  words,  signi- 
fying *  The  Cry,  to  Stir  up — Excite  and  Rouse  the  people. *"     The 
Etymologists  refer  us  to  Spelman,  under  the  Latin  Hutesium,  and 
Menage,  under  the  French  Hucher;  and  Skinner  reminds  us  of 
the  English  Hoot,  where  we  have  the  true  form.     This  brings 
us  to  the  terms  denoting  Noises  under  our  Element,  which  will 
be  explained  on  another  occasion. 

The  Hoe,  Hough,  Hock,  Hockle,  is  the  lower  part  of  the 
person,  adjacent  to  that  which  Hoes  up — HducHs  or  Tears  up 
the  Ground.  The  Etymologists  refer  us,  under  Hoe,  Poples, 
Suffrago,  to  the  Saxon  Hog,  Hoh,  the  Belgic  Haessen,  &c. ;  and 
Junius  observes,  ^'  Hinc  forte  desumpta  sunt  Hoxing  et  Huc/tle-*^ 
"  bone.''  Lye  explains  the  Saxon  Hoh  by  *'Calxi — Poples,  Suf-* 
**  frago; — Ang.  Hough."  An  adjacent  word  is  the  Saxon  Hoha> 
Aratrum ;  to  which  Lye  adds,  ''  Inde  forsan  nostra.  An  Hough» 
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**  Occa  Minor/*    We  have  likewise  in  Saxon,  Ho,  Calx,  Galea-, 
neum.     We  see,  that  the  original  meaning  of  these  words,  Hou, 
Hough,  &€.»  is  the  Calx,  the  part  which  actually  Houghs  up  the 
Ground — *  Pars  quae    Occat   Terram,'  just   as   Calx,  the  Heel, 
belongs  to  Calx,  the  Stone,  against  which   it  strikes.     Hough 
afterwards  signified  other  parts  of  the  Leg,  the  "  Suffrage,'*  which 
Robert  Ainsworth  explains  by  '^  The  Joint  of  the  hinder  leg  of  a 
'*  beast,  called  the  Hough,  sometimes  the  Pastern/*  and  Poples, 
which  he  explains  by  "  The  Ham  of  one's  leg  behind  the  knee." 
Nathan  Bailey  explains  Hock  by  ''The  Small  of  a  Gammon  of 
''Bacon;"   and  To  Hoccle,  "To  Hamstring  or  cut  the  joints 
"  towards  the  Hough/'    The  succeeding  terra  in  this  Lexico* 
grapher  is  **  Hockley  in  the  Hole,''  which  he  derives  from  Hoc, 
Dirt,  and  Leag,  Pasture;    where  in  Hoc,  Dirt,  we  are  brought 
to  the  Spot,  supposed  in  my  Hypothesis.    We  might  imagine, 
that  the  Greek  Oklo^o,  {OxXu^e^,  In  Genua  procumbo,  Genibus 
inilexis  subsido,)  belonged  to  Hockle,  and  it  must  be  owned, 
that  the  coincidence  is  very  strong ;  yet  we  cannot  well  decide  on 
this   point,  till   the  Element  KL   shall    be    diligently  unfolded. 
Junius  has  an  article,  "  Hoxing  of  Dogs,"  which  he  explains  by 
''  Expeditatio,  vel  Genuscissio,*'  and  which  he  derives  from  Hoh 
and   Hough.     Nathan  Bailey  has  an  article,  "To  Hoze  Dogs, 
"  To  cut  off  their  claws,  or  the  balls  of  the  Feet,"  where  the 
word  relates  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  Leg.     In  the  Huckle-^oh^, 
the  Hip-bone,  we  have  the  highest  part  of  the  Leg,  &c. 

I  have  supposed  in  another  place,  (p.  170,)  that  the  terms  for 
the  Hip,  or  Loins,  as  IsKis,  IsKion,  Ixus,  OxuSi  Osphus,  OsKea^ 
(i^rx'^i  lo-x^oK,  l|u^,  0^v€»  Op-^v^,  OtrxM,)  are  derived  from  the  idea  of 
the  lower  part,  as  connected  with  the  Ground;  though  I  have 
imagined,  that  the  sense  of  the  Base  or  Foundation  supplied  the 
intermediate  step,  as  in  the  Persian  c^m^I  AST,  ''The  Buttocks, 
"  Hips,  Backside,  Fundament/'     It  would  be  idle  perhaps  to 
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attempt  any  distinction  between  these  words,  and  the  terms  here 
produced.  Hock,  &c.,  if  they  are  alike  referred  *  to  the  same 
spot — under  a  similar  idea  of  the  lower  part  of  the  person.  I  shall 
suggest,  on  a  future  occasion,  another  idea,  from  which  these 
words  may  be  derived.  The  Greek  lonua  and  lonus,  (lyw«,  lymig, 
Posterior  genu  pars,)  seems  to  be. connected  with  Gonu,  (Ton), 
Genu,)  as  the  Lexicographers  imagine  ;  yet  it  appears  to  belong 
to  our  Element  "^G,  with  the  organical  addition  of  the  n.  The 
Gonu  and  Genu  might  be  quasi  ^Gnu,  where  the  vowel  breathing 
was  lost  before  "^G,  and  inserted  between  the  G  and  the  organi- 
cal n.  The  adjacent  terms  Igde  and  Igd/zo,  {lyi^,  Mortarium, 
Pila;  —  Genus  saltationis,  iyl/^«,  Agito  Pistillum  ; — Torqueo, 
fiecto,)  belong  to  the  race  of  words  now  under  discussion,  signi* 
fying  *To  Tear  up — Break  to  pieceS'^Agitate/  &c.  &c.  In  the 
interpretation  of  loDisma^  **  lyit^fM^  Genus  saltationis  in  qua 
''  Lumbi  agitantur,  ut  Pistillum,''  it  might  seem,  as  if  the  idea  of 
motion,  belonging  to  the  Lumhi^  was  annexed  to  the  significa- 
tion of  these  words.  This  idea  will  be  considered  in  a  future 
page. 

The  Saxon  Hoh,  the  Calx,  Calcaneum,  sometimes  appears  in 
that  Language,  under  its  genuine  form,  as  •'  Hos,  Calcaneum."  This 
word  likewise  signifies, ''  Rhamnus,  vimen,  butrus;*'  and  moreover, 
"Caliga,  Ocrea; — unde  nostra  Hose^  Hosen^'  as  Lye  justly  observes. 
We  perceive  how  Hos  relates  at  once  to  the  HeeU  Calcaneum^  and 
the  parts  of  the  Leg,  ^'  Caliga,  Ocrea.''  Hose  and  Hosen  mean 
the  Covering  for  the  Legs  and  Thighs.  The  Etymologists  justly 
refer  us  to  the  Saxon  Hosa^  Caliga?,  the  Belgic  and  the  Danish 
Hose,  Housse^  the  Welsh  Hosan,  the  French  Houseaux^  and  the 
Italian  Htiose;  though  Skinner  has  improperly  added  the  French' 
Chausse,  the  Spanish  CalcaSy  &c.  We  perceive  how  Caliga  belongs 
to  Calx^  for  the  same  reason  that  Hose  belongs  to  Hock.  The 
present  Italian  form  for  Huose  is  Vosa.     Let  us  note  the  explana* 
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tory  term. — the  Latin  Ocrea,  where  we  observe  another  form  of 
the  Ho$£.  The  Etymologists  derive  Ocrea  from  Ocrisy  Eminen- 
tia  ;  yet  we  cannot  but  perceive,  how  the  Oc  in  this  word  connects 
itself  with  Occo. — In  Barbarous  Latin,  Hosa  is  Caliga;  and 
Menage  informs  us,  that  in  modern  Greek,  Ous/an,  (putnoy^)  is 
used  in  the  same  signification.  In  French,  Bas,  the  Stockings, 
means,  we  know,  the  Base,  or  Lower  part ;  and  our  English 
word  Stockings  has  a  similar  meaning,  and  belongs  to  the  Stock, 
the  Stump,  the  Base  or  Inferior  position.  I  shall  shew,  that 
Calx^  the  Stone  and  the  Heel,  belongs  to  the  Element  CL,  de- 
noting the  Ground,  the  SoLwm,  Soil,  Clay,  Clod,  &c.  &c,  ; 
and  we  shall  now  understand,  that  Calceus^  Caliga^  belong  to  the 
same  spot.  The  term  Caligo,  under  a  similar  form,  denoting 
Darkness,  means  nothing  but  that  which  is  Clodded  or  Clogged 
up,  just  as  the  term  Dark  belongs  to  Dirt,  Dust,  &c.  In 
Colo,  we  have  the  Cultivation  of  the  Solum^  In  Scotch,  Hoggers 
are  "  Course  Stockings  without  feet,"  as  Dr.  Jamieson  explains 
the  word.  In  Scotch  too,  Hoeshins  bears  a  similar  meaning; 
and  this  word  Dr.  Jamieson  has  justly  referred  to  the  Saxon  Scin-^ 
Hose,  Ocreae,  or  Shin^HosE. 

I  shall  take  this  occasion  of  recording  the  terms  belonging 
to  our  Element,  which  in  Menage  are  adjacent  to  Hous^^2^,  &c. 
The  word  Uovspiller  signifies  **  To  pull,  to  tug  one. — To  worry, 
**  to  pull,  to  tear,  to  bite,  as  some  animals  do."  Here  we  see, 
that  this  term  has  precisely  the  metaphorical  sense  belonging  to 
Occare,  To  Tear  up  ;  and  the  Hous  should  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  this  race  of  words.  Filler  is  attached  to 
Pull,  Velio,  Pillage,  &c.  &c.  The  French  Etymologists  refer  it 
to  Gaspiller,  To  squander  away,  which  seems  probable ;  and  yet 
the  Gas  in  this  word  must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  Cater. 
The  Houspiller  appears  however  to  have  a  turn  of  meaning 
somewhat  different  from  the  other,  and  more  accordant  with  the 
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race  of  words  before  us.  Menage  derives  these  words  from 
Vulsipilare,  '^c'est-a-dire,  pilos  vellere/'  In  old  Frendi,  Housse^ 
paillier  means  a  Servant  of  the  lowest  order,  as  in  Rabelais, 
*^  Nerva  HoussE^j////^r— '*  C '  est  un  valet  de  cuisjne,"  as  the 
Etymologists  tell  us,  who  observe,  that  ^'  Botez  de  foin"  is  an 
expression  applied  to  beggars,  &c.  who  use  Hay  wrapped  round 
their  legs  for  Boots.  The  Hovssepaillier  then,  as  they  suppose, 
est  un  homme  si  miserable,  que  n'  ayant  pas  meme  du  fofn 
pour  s'en  faire  des  bottes  aii  besoin,  il  est  oblige  de  se 
**  HoussER,  ou  hotter  de  Paille"  Surely  the  Houssepaillier 
belongs  to  Houspiller,  and  probably  under  the  idea  of  the 
person  who  Squanders  away,  or  Pillages  his  Master's  property. 

Houss^r  signifies  in  French  *  To  Sweep  the  Dust  off  a  surface;* 
where  we  are  at  once  brought  to  the  original  idea,  attached  to 
these  words,  of  Stirring  up,  or  Scratching  over  a  Surface.  Hence 
Houssme  means  '*  A  Switch,'*  and  Hovssoir  "  A  Whisk/'  The 
succeeding  word  to  Houssoir  is  Houx,  the  prickly  plant — the  Holly, 
which  may  either  mean  that,  of  which  Brushes  are  made,  as  the 
French  Etymologists  suppose,  or  it  may  denote  the  Houoh— the 
Pricker— -Scratcher.  The  next  word  to  this  is  Hoyau,  which  my 
Lexicographer  calls  ^'  The  Pick^jixe ; "  and  we  shall  not  wonder 
to  see  terms,  denoting  the  Prickly  plant— and  the  Pick^Axe,  adja- 
cent to  each  other.  The  French  Housse  denotes  a  Covering  for 
a  Horse,  which  we  call  Housings;  and  likewise  Coverings  of 
other  kinds.  The  French  Critics  must  decide,  from  the  peculiar 
turn  of  meaning  annexed  to  the  word,  respecting  the  precise 
idea  from  which  it  is  derived.  From  the  Covering  for  the  Legs, 
the  name  for  a  Covering  in  general  might  be  taken ;  yet  there  is 
another  idea,  which  accords  with  a  different  application  of  the 
word.  We  see,  that  HoussEn  signifies  **To  sweep  the  dust  off 
*'  a  Surface ;  "  and  we  all  acknowledge,  that  the  idea  of  a  Cover- 
ing or  some  ornament,  which  we  express  by  the  name  of  Dress, 
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is  connected  with  thQ'Dressing  up  a  Surface.     I  shallshew,  that 
Dress  belongs  to  Dirt,  &c. ;   and  we  know,  that  it  is  applied  to 
Dressing  Land.    It  is  curious  too,  that  we  talk  of  Dressing  a  Horse ^, 
in  '  the  sense  of  *  Rubbing  upon  his   surface/  '  Currying  him.* 
Le  Duchat  observes,  that  the  "Cheval  Housse  tantot  signifie  un 
•'  cheval  couvert  d'  un  Housse  : — et  tantot  un  cheval,  qui  a  une 
*'  plaie,  qu'on  vient  de  Nettoyer."     Here  we  see  again,  that  the 
idea  of  Cleaning  a  Surface  is  fully   apparent,  which  is  likewise 
most  aptly  expressed  by  the  same  term  Dress^  as  in  the  phrase 
*  To   Dress   a  wound.'     Le  Duchat  derives   the    word,    in    the 
latter  sense,  from  Housso/r,  a  Brush,  which  is  so  called,  as  he 
tells  us,  either  from  Houx,  the  Holljs  of  which  it  is  made,  or 
from  the  German  Auss^  dehors;  **d*ou  aussi,"  as  he  adds,  '*nous 
'Savons  fait  Houss^  qu'on   dit   a   un  chien  qu'on  chasse."     In 
Languedoc  and  Gascony  they  use  Horse  for  Housse  ;    and  from 
hence  Menage  derives   it   from   llrsuy   because   Bear-skins   were 
used  as  Coverings.     Among  other  things,   Housse  signifies  the 
Covering  used  by  Women  in  Winter;    and  I  ought  to  add,  that 
terms    for   Coverings  are   often   taken   from  the  Rough — Coarse 
outward  garment,  used  as  a  defence  against  cold ;  and  that  terras 
for  the  Rough — Coarse  substance,  are  derived  from  the  Bristling"^ 
Shaggy  appearance,    as   connected   with   the    Scratched — Fretted 
surface.     Thus  we  see,  how  Housse  might  denote  the  Rough-^ 
Bristly  Covering,   as   connected  with  Houssoik,  the  Brush,  and 
Houx,^  the  Holly.     I  shall  shew,  that  Brush — Bristle,  &c.  belong 
to  each  other  for  the  same  reason. 

The  succeeding  word  to  Houx  in  Menage  is  Hoyau,  the 
Hough  or  Mattock.  Menage  derives  Hoyau  and  Houe  from 
Upupa;  though  other  French  Etymologists  have  seen,  that  they 
belong  to  the  English  Hoe^  Hew,  &c.  &c.  Adjacent  to  Hoyau 
in  some  French  Dictionaries  we  have  Houage  or  Houache,  a 
Ship's  Furrow;   where  we  are  directly  brought  to  the  idea  of 
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HojiQHing.  up  a  Surface.  We  see,  that  Purrow  is  a  metaphor 
taken  from  an  operation  belonging  to  the  Ground,  and  to  Plough 
the  Sea  is  one  of  the  most  familietr  metaphors  in  every  Lan- 
guage. The  next  term  to  Hoyau  is  Hoyer^  which  signifies 
"  Quereller>  tanser,  et  quelquefois  appeller;  "  where  we  have  the 
metaphorical  sense,  annexed  to  these  words,  of  Stirring  up — Jm- 
tating — Provoking^  &c,,  with  that  of  Noise,  likewise. —Hojy^r 
is  the  metaphor  of  Houer.  Le  Duchat  derives  Hoyer  or  Huyer 
from  Vocare.  The  adjacent  terms  Hue,  explained  by  Voix, — 
HucH^r,  "  Crier  a  dessein  de  faire  entendre  quelque  chose— 
"  HuER,  Crier  cohfusement,"  must  be  referred  to  .the  same  race 
of  words,  denoting  Noise.  .  The  French  Etymologists  derive  these 
terms  from  Heus,  or  the  old  French  word  Hus,  a  cry ;  and  they 
remind  us  of  the  English  word  Huzza.  The  Latin  Heus,  and 
the  English  Quzza,  must  be  added  to  the  same  race.  Huau  and 
Huette,  the  Owl,  belong  to  these  words  denoting  Noise;  and  we 
shall  now  be  reminded  of  our  phrase  *  Hue  and  Cry^'  before 
produced.^ 

Among  the  parallel  terms  for  Hack,  we  have  in  Skinner  the 
German  HACKELen,  ''Nobis  To  Hackle,  minutim  Concidere, 
'*  HACKEL^n,  item  in  utraque  dialecto  lingua  Titubare."  This 
will  remind  us  of  our  terra. Haggle,  which  means  *To  Hackle  or 
*  Hack — To  make  a  bargaiii  in^  Hacking,  teasing,  vexing,  annoying 
^manner.'  We  talk  likewise  of  Nagging  ah  a,  similar  sense,  "  What 
''  a  Nagging  fellow  he  is,''  which  belongs  ±o  the  same  metaphor  of 
Notching^  or  making  ifJotches  or  .Hacks.  .We  see,  in  the  use 
of  Haggle,  the  idea  of  Vexing  or.  Teasing,  as  connected  with 
a  Vellicating — T.wjtjching  motion ;  such  as  we  should  expect  to 
belong  to  Hack,  , as  derived,  from  the  operation  of  the  Occa. 
In  the  phrase  *Hack  and  Hammer y  vie  have  a  similar  metaphorical 
meaning,  though  the  idea  of  Vexing  or  Teasing  is  not  so  promi- 
nent  as   in   the  use.  of  Haggle*     That  authentic  and  popular 
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Artist^  Nathan  Bailey,  explains  Haggle  by  ^'  To  stand  hard 
^'  in  buying  i"  and  the  next  word  to  this  is  Haggle,  "  To  Cut 
'*  unhandsomely/'  We  shall  now  understand,  that  the  Higgler 
is  the  Haggler,  and  that  the  HucKster  is  the  Hacker,  by  the 
same  metaphor.  The  Ster  is  the  termination  of  contempt,  as  in 
'  Fun^Ster,'  &c.,  which  I  have  explained  in  another  place.  The 
Etymologists  derive  Huckster  from  Hocker,  (Germ.)  Propola,  &c., 
and  Higgler  from  the  German  Hacke,  Propola,  and  HeuchUr^ 
Adulator,  &c.  The  preceding  word  to  Hbckery  A  Huckster^  in  my 
German  Lexicon,  is  Hooker,  A  Bunch  on  the  Back,  which  belongs 
to  the  idea  of  the  Raised  surface  by  Hacking  it  up.  In  my  Ger- 
man Dictionary,  the  adjacent  word  to  Hooker  is  Hoch,  corre- 
sponding with  High.  I  shall  shew,  that  Hoch,  &c.  means  nothing 
but  to  Stir  up — Raise  t(^— -Hough  or  Hack  up  i  and  thus  we 
see,  how  Hoch,  High,  Hocker,  the  HucK£/^r,  and  the  Bunch  on 
the  Back,  remote  as  they  may  appear,  belong  to  each  other. 
The  preceding  article  to  HucK^^^r,  in  Skinner,  is  \i\5CK^ShouU 
deredy  Gibbus,  which  he  justly  refers  to  this  German  word.  The 
German  HEUcHL^r,  the  Hypocrite,  Deceiver,  and  afterwards  the 
Flatterer,  belongs  to  the  same  metaphor  of  the  Haggler,  under 
the  idea  of  Fraud  and  Deception.  In  German,  Knicker^  or 
Knickerisch,  means  ''Niggardly,  Haggling^'^'  &c.,  as  my  Lexico* 
grapher  explains  it.  Knieker  and  Niggard  belong  to  the  same 
metaphor  of  Notching — Nicking,  &c. ;  and  in  English,  Nick  means 
*  To  Deceive — To  Nick  a  person— To  Cheat  a  person,'  &c. 

The  succeeding  term  to  Haggle,  in  N.  Bailey's  Dictionary^ 
is  Haggles,  ''  It  Hails.  N.C;"  from  whence  we  shall  see,  that 
the  Cutting  Hail  Storm,  as  we  express  it,  is  that  which  Haggles 
or  Hacks.  The  Radical  Consonant  G  is  losU  we  see,  in  Hail^ 
but  it  is  preserved  in  the  parallel  terms,  Hagol,  Hagle,  &c.  (Sax.) 
Haeghhel,  (Belg.)  Hagel,  (Germ,  and  Dan.)  produced  by  the 
Etymologists.      Meric  Casaubon    derives   Hail    from   Chalaza, 
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(XaXu^a,)  which  I  should  imagine  to  be  the  fact,  if  the  form  HL 
only  had  appeared.     If  Hagle^  &c.  belongs  to  Chalaza,  (x^a^a,) 
the  GJs  an  organical  addition  to  the  L.    The  Heckle^  Hackel» 
or  Hatchel,  &c.  (Hechely  Germ.)  is  the  instrument  for  dressing 
Flax,  the  Flax  Comb ;  where  we  are  brought  to  the  original  idea 
of  Vellicating  or  Teasing  a  surface.    Let  us  mark,  how  the  term 
Tease,  To  Torment,  belongs  to  the  same  action  of  Teasing  or 
Scratching  upon  a  surface.    Dr.  Jamieson  explains   the   Scotch 
Heckle  by  **  To  dress  Flax ; "  and  in  the  second  sense,  "  Metaph. 
**  To  Tease  with  questions,  to  examine  severely.'*     We  here  see, 
that  Heckle  coincides  with  the  idea  of  Haggle.     Let  us  mark> 
how  by  a  just  impression  the  term   Tease  was  adopted   in  the 
explanation,  though  the  writer  was  himself  unconscious  of  the 
coincidence  of  metaphor  in  the  two  terms,  when  referred  to  their 
primitive   idea.     Nathan  Bailey  explains   Hack   by    "  To   Jade, 
*'  also  to  Hew/'  where  we  have  its  metaphorical  meaning  pre- 
ceding its  material  sense.     The  term  Heckle,  as  applied  to  the 
operation  performed  on  Flax,  seems  to  refer  to  two  different  pro-^ 
cesses.     As  a  verb.  Heckle  signifies  "  To  Break  Flax,  To  Hack 
*'  or  Break  to  pieces^ "    and  as  a  substantive,  it  appears  to  denote 
the  Comb,  with  which  it  is  Teased  or  Dressed.     Hack,  Heck, 
or    Hatch,   signifies    a   small   dqor,  which   belongs  to  Hack, 
To  Cut,  and   is  derived  from  the  idea  of  the  Catching  motion, 
annexed  to  this  race  of  words,  just  as  Carpo  signifies  to  Catch 
hold  of,  and.  means    likewise   to    Tease   or   Vellicate  a   surface. 
This  idea  however   will    be    more  fully  explained  in  a  future 
page. 

Nathan  Bailey  explains  Hackle  by  "  The  Slough  or  cast-ofF 
^*  skin  of  a  snake; "  where  Hackle  relates  to  the  Hirsute,  Rough 
Surface  or  Covering,  Hackled  or  Teased  over,  as  it  were.  This 
same  Philologist  explains  Hace  by  **  Harsh,  Hoarse;  "  where  we 
have  the  Rough  Noise,  annexed  to  the  action  of  Notching  or 
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HACKm^*  up  a  Surface?  ';  lor  Scotch;  JHekkil,  Heckle,  means  at 
once  "A  Hackling  Comb/'  aqd  Cock's  Cdm6,  or  the i JFVa^A^rs  of 
his  Neck 9  derived  from  the  same  idea  of  their  Heckibd— T^a^^rf 
State  or  Appearance.  Dr:  Jamieson  has  produced  the  following 
passage  from  Gawin  Douglas  :-;.   ,  ^  -      '  • 

*^  Phoebus  rede  foa]e  bis  curale  cteist  can  etere, 

"  Oft  strekajad  furth  his  Hekkil,  crawand  clere,"  &c. 

Dr.Jaraieson observes,  that  Ruddiman  "has  mistaken  the  mean- 

"  ing  of  the  word^  as   here   used,"    when  he  explains  it  by  a 

Cock's  Comb.     "  It  signifies  the  feathers  on  the  neck  of  a  cock, 

and  thus  conveys  quite  a  difFereSnt  idea  from  the  Curale  Creist,  or 

Comb,  mentioned  in  th6  preceding  line.     A  feather  from  the 

**  neck  of  a  cock  still  receives  this  designation,  as  well  as  a  fishing 

**  hook  dressed  with  one  df  these.    V.  Heckle,"  which  signifies 

to  fasten  by  means  of ^  a  Hook. '  It  is   not  necessary  to  deci  de, 

whether  it  relates  to  the  Feathers  on  the  Neck  or  the  Comb,  as 

the  same  idea  prevails.     Let  us  mark,  that  the  Comh  of  a  Cock 

belongs,  by  a  similar  metaphor,  to  Comh^  the  instrument,  which 

Teases   or   Hackles    a'  Surface.      In    the    Poems    attributed   to 

Rowley,  Heckled  is  appiied^  as  we  shall  now  understand,  with 

singuliar   force  and    pr9priety   to    Savages    wrapped    up   in    the 

'  •»  ' 

Rough — Staring^  Heckled  covering  of  Beast  skins. 

'*  Whanne  Scythyannes,  salvage  as  the  wolves  theie  chacde, 
"  Peyncted  in  Horrowe  formes  hie  nature  dyghte, 
"  Heckled  yn  Beast  skyns,  slepte  Tiponnethe  waste, 
**  And  wytb  the  morneyne  rouzed  the  wolfe  to  fyghte." 
>  {Englysh  Metamorphosis,  y.  1,  &c.) 

Hence  we  find  the  following  article  in  Lyes  Saxon  Dictionary^ 
"  Hacela,  Hacele,  Clamys,"  which  means,  we  see,  the  Rough-^ 
Heckled  garment.  The.  preceding  term  to  Hacela,  in  Lye's 
Dictionary,  is  HACca;^,  To  Hacjp,  Hash,  "  Concidere,  secando 
**rCommit?uere/'     In  Saxop^  ,we  have  the  simple,  fprm  likewise, 

as 
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as  HiECCE,  Pallium.  In  Rowley,  the  verb  to  this  simple  form 
is  used;  Hope  is  addressed  by  her  votary >  as  oftentimes 
appearing, 

*'  H£€K£T  ynne  a  myste,  and  wyth  thyne  eyne  yblente.** 

Here  Hecket  seems  to  be  used  in  the  spirit  of  Jts  original  idea. 
The  person  of  Hope  appears  cpncealed  and  deformed  to  the  eyes 
of  her  votary  by  the  foul  black  mist,  with  which  she  is  enveloped, 
as  the  person  of  one,  who  is  wrapt  up  in  the  Coarse,  Rough  cover* 
ing  of  the  Heck.  In  Skinner  we  have  Huke,  with  its  parallel 
terms  Huque^  (Fr.)  Huycke,  signifying  '*  Palla,  toga,  pallium 
"  Belgicis  foeminis  usitatum,''  originally  denoting,  as  I  imagine, 
the  Rough y  outside  Cloak  or  Covering. 

The  words,  which  are  in  the  same  page  with  Hack  in  Skin- 
ner's Lexicon,  are  Haogess,  Hagger,  Haggard,  Hag,  Haddock, 
Hackney,  and  Hack,  Sepes  ;  which  I  shall  shew,  in  the  course  of 
my  discussion,  ajl  to  belong  to  the  idea  conveyed  by  Hack,  To 
Cut,  remote  as  they  may  seem  from  each  other  in  their  various 
senses.     Haggess  is  explained  in  Skinner,  both  by  ''  Tomaculum 
"  seu  Botulus  ex  carne  Forcing   incisa,"  and  "  Faliscus  venter, 
*' seu  vehtriculus   fartus ; ''    and  he   derives   it  from   Hog^  **  vel 
"  potius,"  as  he  adds,  **a  verbo  Teut.  Hacken,  Conscindere,  Disse- 
**  care."     The  Haggess  is  the  part  Hacked  or  cat  into  small 
pieces,  before  it  is  dressed.   Mri  Grbse,  in  his  Provincial  Glossary, 
explains  Hag,  Haggus,  by  **The  Belly,'' and  HAGGis^or  Haggass, 
*'  The  entrails  of  a  sheep,  minced,  with  oatmeal,  and  boiled  in 
'*  the  stomach  or  Paunch  of  the  animal.    Northumb.  and  Scotl. 
''  To  cool  one's  Haggass,  to  beat  one  soundly."     The  preceding 
term  in  Grose  is  Hhooenhagj  which  he  Explains  by  ''Mutton  or 
"  Beef  baked  or  boiled  in  pie-crust..Corn<v.j"  where  the  idea  of 
the  Hacked  Meat  is,  I  imagine,  still  preserved.     The  Haslet, 
in  French  Hastilles  or  Hatilles,  appears  to  have  the  same  sense  as 
the  Haggess.   The  French  Etymologists  derive  it  from  Haste^Yerxjk. 

We 
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We  see,  that  the  Haste,  Hast  a,  (Lat,)  still  means  the  HACK^r  or 
Cutter.  The  preceding  term  to  this  French  word,  in  the  Dictionary 
of  Menage,  is  Hasterel^  or  Hastereau^  which  sometimes  signifies 
Collum ;  and  it  should  seem^  as  some  imagine,  that  Hasterel  belongs 
to  the  German  Halz^  the  neck.  Yet  Duchat  observes,  that  in  an 
old  French  Romance,  the  term  signifies  '^  les  parties  de  la 
^'  poitrine  et  de  V  estomac  j usque  vers  la  ceinture ; "  and  he  adds, 
''  Et  ce  sont  ces  memes  parties  du  pore  qu'a  Metz^  oii  Rabelais  avoit 
''  ete,  on  entend  encore  aujourd*  hui  sous  le  nom  de  MenueUxsi^^ 
'^  ou  Hastille :  aussi  est-ce  uniquement  du  foye  de  cet  animal  que 
"  sont  fails,  les  Hasterets  ou  Hastereaux,  qu'  on  y  mange  rotis  sur 
^'  le  gril  a  la  Hate.'*  It  should  seem  fromhence,  that  Haste  is  the 
simpler  form  of  all  these  words^  and  that  Hastille  is  the 
diminutive. 

The  preceding  term  to  Haslet^  in  Skinner,  is  HASLE-iVw/,  which 
appears  in  various  Languages^  as  in  the  Saxon  IJaseU  HasU  the 
German  Hasel^  the  Danish  Hassel,  the  Belgic  HaseUr,  &c.  &c. 
On  the  origin  of  these  words  it  is  difficult  to  decide.  Martinius 
derives  them  from  Hose,  the  Hare^  '^  quod  nucamenta  sint  ceu 
^V villi  pedum  leporinorum,"  and  Skinner  from  the  Latin  Casula. 
Wachter  thinks,  that  both  these  writers  are  wrong,  and  that 
Hasel  is  derived  from  Hasel,  ^'  proprie  Galerus,  et  metaphorice 
*'  calyx  nucis,  quia  galero  similis."  This  conjecture  is  not  im- 
probable. The  Hasel,  Galerus,  belongs,  as  Wachter  justly  obr 
serves,  to  the  German  Hut^  which  corresponds  with  the  English 
Hat,  and  must  be  referred  to  terms,  denoting  an  Enclosure. 

The  succeeding  word  to  Hack,  in  Skinner's  Dictionary,  is 
Hack^^j^,  to  which  he  produces  the  parallel  terms  in  other  Lan- 
guages, as  the  French  Hacquenee,  the  Spanish  Hacanea,  Haca, 
the  Italian  Acchineaj  Acchenea,  Chinea,  the  Welsh  Hacnait  ''quod 
*'  illis,"  says  the  Lexicographer,  "  Equum  Gradariam,  nobis 
**  Equum  conductitium  significat."    He  adds,  '*  Fort,  omnia  a 

"  Teut. 
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Teut.  Hengst,  EqvLus^  vel  saltern  castera  omnia  ab  It.  Chinea^  et 
hoc  a  Schiena^  Dorsum^  q.  d.  Cavallo  di  Schiena,  A  Backed^ Horse, 
t*  a  Saddle  Horse,  a  Pad  Nag."     In  English  we  use  both  Hack 
and  Hackney  $   and  we  must  observe,  that   the  n  is  only   an 
organical  addition  to  the  X3  or  K.     We  see,  that  in  the  Italian 
Chinea,  the  Radical  form  is  entirely  lost.     Menage   has  justly 
seen,  that  the  French  terms  HAQUENef^,  Haquet,  Haque,  and  Egue, 
names  for  Horses,  belong  to  Equus.     He  has  not  however  been 
thought  so  fortunate  in  deriving  the  Spanish  Alfana  from  this  Latin 
word.     After  having  told  us,  that  in  the  Dialect  of  Arragon  they 
say  Faca  for  Haca ;   he  adds,  that  from  Faca  they  have  formed 
Facana,  and   then  Facanea^  a  term  still  used  in  Castile.     From 
Facana  they  have  formed  Fdna,  and  hence,  by  the  addition  of  the 
Arabic  article,  Alfana.     If  the  fact  be  true,  that  in  Castile  they 
still  use  Facanea,  this  derivation  cannot  be  considered  as  impro-* 
bable*     Our  Etymologists  have  not  always  been  least  successful, 
when  they  have  referred  terms  to  each  other,  which  appear  alto- 
gether dissimilar.    Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  than  Bishop  and 
Eveque.    Still,  however,  both  the  Al  and  the  Fana  are  probably 
of  Arabic  origin,  though  I  have  npt  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
source  from  whence  they  are  derived.     Monsieur  Menage  con- 
cludes the  article  about  HaquetUe  by  producing  the  celebrated 
Epigram  made  on  his  own  derivation  of  Alfana.     "  II  me  reste,? 
says  he,  ^'  a  faire  part  ici  \  mes  Lecteurs  de  cette  belle  epigramme 
•'  que  M.  le  Chevalier   de  Cailly   a  faite  sur  mon  ctymdogie 
''  d' Alfana. 

**  Alfana  vlent  d*Equus  sans  doate, 
''  Mais  il  faut  avouer  aussi, 
"  Qa'ep  venant  de  14  jusqu'icy, 
"  II  a  bien  chang^  sur  la  route." 

We  shall  now  understand,  that  the  Hack — HACKney-^EQUus, 
is  the  animal,  'Qui  solum  movendo  Occat,  who  Hacks  up — Tears 
•  up  the  Ground  in  Moving— by  Trotting — Galloping/  &c.     The 

4  z  Etymo- 
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Etymologists  ^6rive  Y.^u^  fronr  Mquo — *'  quod,  quanda  quadrigis 
^^  jungebantur,  MqUabantur^  &c. — Hmu,  Cedo,  quod  Animal  sit 
'^docile — 0%8«,  Veho — XIjw^,  Velox/'  &c.  Our  familiar  term 
Horse  conveys  a  similar  idea  under  the  form  ^RS»  correspoading 
with  Herse,  (Fr.)  The  Hearse,  which  carries  the  Dead,  has 
a  similar  meaning,  and  denotes  the  carriage,  which  Tears  up  the 
Ground,  by  dragging  over  it*— -We  cannot  in  these  cases  separate 
the  Noise  from  the  action  itself;  and  we  might  have  brought  it 
under  the  terms,  denoting  Noise,  by  Grating  on  the  Grounds* 
I  shall  shew,  that  Cart  belongs  to  Crush^  Crash^  Scratch,  Grate, 
Grit,  &c.  &c.,  which  are  derived  from  actions  on  the  CRT,  the 
Great,  (as  it  appears  in  the  Celtic  Dialects,)  the  Ground.  Horse 
occurs  in  the  Saxon  and  Danish  Hars,  the  Belgic  Har^,  or  Ors, 
the  Runic  Htoss,  which  the  Etymologists  have  produced,  who 
have  likewise  given  us  the  German  Rosz,  the  French  Roussin, 
the  Italian  Ronxitio,  the  Spanish  Rozin^  which,  if  they  do.iiot 
directly  belong  to  Horse,  and  the  Element  ^RS,  with  the 
breathing  before  the  R,  must  be  referred  to  the  Element  RS,  with 
the  breathing  after  it.  The  form  RS  will  be  considered  in  a 
future  page.  Skinner  derives  Hearse i  which  he  writes  'Hears,  • 
and  explains  by  ^^  Pannus  Libitinariusi  cSLpd^  Funereal  operimen*. 
"  tum,'*  from  the  German  Hike,  Slliqua ;  ^^  est  enim  Cadaveris 
*'  quasi  exterior  Siliqua: "  and  Junius  explains  Hearse  by  •*  Ce- 
"  notaphium,  tumulus  honorarius  ;  "  and  derives  it  from  the  Saxon 
Jre,  Honor.  He  ol)serves  too,  that  it  means  what  .We  .call  a  Pall, 
"Pannus  ille,  quem  defuncti  loculo  honoris  ergo  insternunt** 
Lye  however  has  justly  explained  it  by  "  Peretrum  ab  Equis 
•«  tractum.'*  The  adjacent  words  to  Hearse  are  Hearth  and 
Iifeaffc,  which  assuredly  belong  to  the  Earth.  Thus  we  see, 
that  the  Hearse  is  connected  with  the. Horse,  for  tfad  same  rea- 
son as  Haquen/^,  HAQuet,  the  Dray,  belong  to  the  Hackney, 
or  Hack. 

Junius 
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' JuniiUr  has  a'  ^lytopse  of  the  idea,  which  I  have  proposed  for 
the  origin  o£  ^ihese /words,'  when  he  produces  the  Etymology  of 
Gesner,  who  says,  that  the  HACKtiey  is  so  called,  because  he 
makes  a  noise  with  his  feet,  alternately  ^moving  up  and  down, 
such  as  we  hear  when  Herbs :or  FUsK  are  Hacked  or  Chopped 
into  sitiall  pa^s'.  upon  a  dresser  i>y  twd  Knives.  He  reminds 
us,  moreover,  th^t  the  Belgic  word  for  the  Horse,  which  the 
Latins  call  Asturco^  is  Klepper^  which  comes  from  Klef^en^  Sonare^ 
resonate ;  and  thSit  Kalpis,  (KaT^mgi)  in  Greek,  is  the  l^r^oc  fi^tiurnj^i 
(Equus  Gradarius,)  according  to  i  Hesychius.  To  these  words 
belongs  our  English  term  Gallop. — I  shall  shew,  that  a  race  of 
wcrds  denoting  Noise  are  attached  to  our  Element  "^RS,  ^S  ^9 
^  K,  &c.,  under  the  id&a  of  the  Noisp  made  by  Tearing  up  or 
Disturbing  the  Ground,' In ^^pdssjng  ovei^  it.  Perhaj^.  the  idea  of 
the  Noise  was  the  original  notion  annexedato  the  Elemeilt.  The 
effect  of  the  Horse's  Hoof  in  motion,  in  its  Noise  and  action, 
seems:  to  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  in  every 
Countty.  \  .-!:': 

''  Quadrupedante  putrem  sonitu  quatit  unguis  campum/' 

Though  we  have  no  evidence  to  decide  on  the  precise  notion 
which  was  annexed  to  these  words,  Hacki^ey^  &c.  ;  yet  we  can 
certainly  decide  on  the  traitf  of  ideas,  and  on  the  terms  to  which 
they  belong.  We  cannot  doubt,  that  they  he}ok^g  to  Hack,  &c., 
as  referring  to  an  action  on  the  Ground,  by  the  operation  either 
of  swift '  or  slow  motion.  Similar  ideas  are  presented  to  the 
mind,  pf  Noise  and  Impression  on  the  Ground— the  Occatio 
terras,  whether  the  motion  performed  be  swift  or  slow.  The  name 
6f  the  Hackney  might  have  been  that  of  the  Drawing  or  Dragging 
Animal,  arid  the  idea  of  Drawing  or  Dragging  is  alike  connected 
with  this  action  on  the  Ground. — In  short,  every  thing  coincides 
to  shew,  that  thes^  names  are  connected  with  the  train  of  ideas^ 
which  I  have  unfolded,  whatever  might  be  the  precise  notion 

which 
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which  they  originally  conveyed.  We  all  acknowledge^  that 
HACKfiey  connects  itself  in  form  with  the  verb  Hack;  and  iti 
Welsh  the  same  union  is  found.  The  preceding  terms .  to  the 
Welsh  "HACNAI9  A  Hackney  Horse>''  in  Mr.  Richards*  Dictionary^ 
are  Haccio,  ''  To  slice^  To  Hack  or  cut>  to  slit  pr  slive ;  '*  and 
Hac,  *'A  Cut,  Notch.*'  The  succeeding  word  to  the  French 
Haquenee  is  Haquet,  ADray^  which^  according  to  my  Hypothesis^ 
still  conveys  the  same  idea,  and  means  that  which  Hacks  up  the 
Ground  by  Dragging  upon  it.—- The  Latin  JEqvo,  bearing  a  simi-» 
lar  sound  to  Equus,  conveys  a  similar  miming.  The  term  JEquo^ 
^'To  Equal,  to  lay  flat,  and  level,''  Excisamque  Aquavit  So1o> 
means  nothing  but  *  To  Hack  or  Rout  up  the  Ground^  for  the 
'  purpose  of  Levelling  it,  quasi  Occo,  Frangendi  causa/  We  see 
how  the  word  is  brought  to  the  Spot  in  the  phrase  which  I  have 
produced;  and  w^  kn6w,  moreover,  that  the  term  is  again 
brought  to  the  Spotj  when  E,^uor  actually  signifies  the  Surface 
of  the  Earth.  Thus  we  see,  how  the  word  for  Justice^  as  Ejjuity^ 
what  is  Equal,  may  belong  to  the  idea  of  Breaking ,  up  the, 
Ground. 

The  term  Ox,  with  its  parallels,  has .  been  referred  by  Skinnei* 
to  Occo,  ^'quia,  sc.  hoc  animal  tum  Pedibus  tum  Aratro,  quod 
•'  trahit,  Terram  Frangit  et  Prpscindit^  That  it  belongs  to  the 
idea  and  the  words,  attached  to  Occo,  is,  I  think,  certain ;  but  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  decide  on  the  precise  notion  conveyed  by  it. 
If  it  means  the  animal,  "  quod  Terram  Occat  Pedibus^''  it  be- 
longs to  the  same  adea  as  E^uus.  It  may  however  mean  the 
animal  employed  in  Ploughing^  and  in  this  sense  it  will  agree 
with  the  combination  Ox^Gang,  sometimes  called  Oskin,  from 
^'  Ox  et  Gang,  Itio ;  scl.  quantum  ab  uno  Bove  Arari  potest,"  as 
the  Etymologists  have  told  us.  The  Ox  might  mean  the  animalj 
'*  quod  Occat/*  in  a  metaphorical  sense>  or  the  Harrower^^the 
Router — the  Fierpe — Attacking  —  Butting  Animal.     It  should 
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seem,  from  the  Irish  Agh,  which  means  at  once»  ^'  An  Ox,  Bui!,  or 
"  Cow,"—"  Fear,  Astonishment,  Awe/*—"  A  Conflict,  hattle/'  as 
Mr.  Shaw  explains  it,  though  he  has  placed  the  words  In  these 
different  meanings  in  three  distinct  articles,  as  if  the  metaphorical 
sense  annexed  to  Occo  represented  the  original  idea.  The  Ety- 
mologists have  collected  the  parallel  terms  to  Ox,  as  the  Saxon  Oxa^ 
the  Danish,  Islandic,  and  Frisian  Oxe^  the  Belgic  Osse^  Oar,  the  Ger- 
man Ochs^  Ochse^  the  Runic  Auxs,  and  the  Gothic  ^11^5,  or  jiuhsns; 
to  which  we  should  add  the  Celtic  terms,  which  appear  in  Lhuyd, 
under  Bos^  as  Txf  Eidion,  Udzheon^  Qdion,  Ezhian,  Eark,  AgK 
jfithre.  Some  Etymologists  refer  these  words  to  Bos^  and  the 
b  in  6-Os  might  certainly  be  only  a  labial  sound  annexed  to  the 
vowel  breathing;  but  on  this  point  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  decide 
till  the  Element  BS  shall  be  fully  examined. 

I  have  before  produced  Eog,  in  the  phrase  ^  To  Ego  on/  and 
it  has  been  referred  by  the  Etymologists  to  the  Saxon  Eggian^  and 
the  Runic  "Ad  Eggia/'  the  Danish  "Til  Egger/*  Exstimuloj 
the  French  Agacer^  Lacessere  ;  the  Latin  Acutus^  the  Greek  Ake^ 
(Axv,  Acies,)  and  the  English  Edge.  The  Saxon  EGoia;fi  '^  To 
'^  Egg/ Inci tare,  occurs  in  the  same  column  of  Lye's  Dictionary 
with  EQean^  Occare.  The  French  Agacer^  ''  To  set  the  teeth  on 
*'  Edge. — To  Induce,  Entice,  to  Allure,"  must  belong  to  the  race 
of  words  before  us  ;  and  here  the  Element  is  doubled,  Ags Ac,  in 
order  to  render  the  term  morie  forcible.  We  shall  now  understand, 
that  the  word  Eager  denotes  a  person  in  a  state  of  Excitement^ 
and  belongs  to  Egg,  &c.  The  Etymologists  refer  us  to  the 
Saxon  Eagoff  Ferox,  Acer  5  the  French  Aigre,  the  Welsh  Egr^  the 
Italian  Agro,  the  Spanish  Agrio^  the  Belgic  Egger;  and  they 
again  remind  us  of  Ake^  (Axij,)  and  the  Latin  Acer.  Lye  justly 
produces  likewise  the  Saxon  Eggian,  the  Islandic  Eggia,  Incitare; 
the  Saxon  Ecge^  and  Islandic  Egg^  Acies  ;  with  which,  as  he  says, 
jldes  and  Ake,  (Ait%)  correspond.  ^Skinner,  moreover,   produces 

the 
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the  Danish  and  Runic  word  Mger^  Oceanus  ;  and  he.  add^« ''  Sic 
'' etiam  nobis  ^ppellatur  violentus  ille  JEstus  Trents  fluvii/' 
Let  us  note  the  explanatory  term  Rsrus^  which  must  be  referred 
to  the  race  of  words  now  befcnre  us.  It  is  a  very  expressive  term 
to  denote  a  violent  state  of  Agitation,  and  is  equally  applied  to 
the  commotion  by  Fire  or  Heat,  and  Water.  Let  us  likewise 
note  the  term  Heat,  which  belongs  to  the  same  train  of  ideas. 
The  words  relating  to  Fire  and  Water ^  which  are  attadied  to  our 
Element,  will  be  examined  in  a  future  page. 


Terms,  denoting  what  is  Sharp  ; 
— What  Cuts,  or  Hacks>  &c. 
Id,  quod  OccAT. 

Acuo,  AcutuSt  Acer.  (Lat.) 
Ozusy    Ake,    Ak-Oke,  Axon, 

&c.  &c.  (Gr.) 
AiGU,  AioaUis^r,  &c.  &c.  (Fr.) 
Acidoj  Ago,  Aa^Uzzare.  (Ital.) 

&c.  &c. 
Edge,  Ecg,  &c.  &c.  (Eng.  Sax.) 
Heck,  Ecke.  (Old  Eng.  Germ.) 

The  Sharp  projecting  Point, 

or  Edge. 


I 


Akte.  (Gr.)  The  Sharp  Edge 
of  Land — The  Shore;  and 
the  Ear  of  Corn  with  the 
Sharp  Edge  or  Point. 

Ahs,  EcHir,  ATH^r,  &c.  (Goth. 
Sax.  Greek,  &c.)  The  Sharp- 
pointed  Ear  of  Corn. 

AvLKos.  (Greek,)  The  Edge  or 
Extremity. 

Ax,  Hatchet,  &c.    ^x,  &c. 

Hache,  &c.  &c.  (Eng.  Sax. 

Fr.  &c.  &c.) 
Hacke.  (German,)  A  Hatchet^ 

Mattock,  Pick-^A?,  &c.  See.  &c. 


i^E  now  understand,  that  we  must  refer  to  such  terms  as  Eaean, 
Occare^  Hack,  &c.,  a  race  of  words,  which  denote  what  is  Sharp-^ 
Sharpened  up,  &c.,  and  which  are  derived  from  the  notion  of 
Excitation  or  Irritation^^oi ^  Stirring  up — Scratching  up^— Tearing 

up 
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i(/k— Hacking  »/,  if  I  may  so  express  it.     Hence  we  lurvcn  Acuo^ 
Acutus,  Acer,  Acies,  Acumen^   Acus,  &c.  &c.  (Lat.)  Oxi^^;  Ak^^ 
Akoke^  Akis,  Aicume,  Akous,   or  Akou,  Ako»#,  AKonao^  (0|u^ 
Acer;  Azfj,  Axo^xir,  jieia  Ferri;  Ai^/^,  Cuspis  ferri;  Ai;t^i^,  Cuspis; 
Axeov,  vel  Axou;,  Jaculunii  ab  Az^iAicavfi,  Cos;  Axov^iccc/^ Acuo, Exacuo ;— 
Impelloy  Incito,)  Edge,  (^"gO  &c-  &c-  ^c.  with  the  various  terms, 
under  the  Element  ^C,  Sec,  relating  to  the  idea  of  what  is  Sharps— 
Piercing — Cutting,  &c.,  which  are  to  be  found  through  the  whole 
compass  of  Language.     The  Latin'  Acuo  is  interpreted  by  "  To 
*^  fFhet — To  point — Tq provoke;'*  and  Acer,  by  "  Sharp,  sour, 
^'  poignant,    tart.   Eager,   jicrimonious,    virulent,  —  Courageous, 
*'  brisk,  strenuous,   smart,    pert,   metalsome,    sturdy.'*      I   have 
given  these  interpretations,  that  we  might  be  fully  impressed  with 
the  various  turns  of  sense   to   which  these  words  are  applied. 
We  shall  unequivocally  perceive,  that  Acuo,  "Td  Sharpen,  up— 
'^  Stir  up — Whet — Provoke,"  is  only  the  metaphorical  application 
of  Occo.     I  shall  not  attempt  to  produce  the  acknowledged  deri- 
vatives of  Acuo,  Acer,  as  Acidus,  Acetum,  &c.  &c.,  with  the  parallel 
terms  in  modern  Languages^  as  Acute,  Acid,  (£ng.)  &c.  &c.,  Aigu, 
Aigre,  Aiguiser,  Aiguille,  &c.  (F'r.)    Acido,  Acre,  Ago,  Aguzzare, 
&c.  &c.  &c.      I  cannot  however  forbear  producing  some  terms 
directly  belonging  to  this  race  of  words,  about  which  some  diffi- 
culties may  exist.     In  the  Latin  Acerbus,  the  Ac  is  acknowledged 
to  be  attached  to  Acuo;   and  even  the  portion  Acer  in  this  word 
might  belong  to  the  form  Acer,  the  adjective,  with  the  b  as  an 
organical   addition  to  the   R.     Yet  the  Erbus  might  belong  to 
Herba,  as  the  word  appears  peculiarly  to  relate  to  the  *  Unripe  * 
productions  of  Nature.  In  German,  however.  Herb  means  "Harsh, 
*•  Rough,  Sharp;*'  and  to  this  Erbus^  might  be  referred.    The  Acer, 
the  Maple-tree,  is  so  called,  say  the  Etymologists,  '*  quod  Acre 
*^  et  durum  ejus   sit  lignum.''     Martinius  derives  the   German 
Ahorn,  the  Maple-Tree,  from  Acernus.     The  Acerra,  the  Censer, 

is 
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is  supposed  by  some  to  be  so  called,  ^^  quod  Acerna  sit|  id  est^  ex 
y  Acere  facta/*  Perhaps  it  receives  its  name  from  containing  the 
Incense^  or  the  5%a;]^— Pungent  SmelL 

The  Akonitorij  (Axovirov,  Aconitura,  Herba  venenata,)  is  ima- 
gined to  have  been  so  denominated,  ''  quod  in  w  rcug  wMvouq^  seu 
cautibus  nascitur ;  yet  perhaps  it  is  derived  from  Akonao^  (AmyMit 
Acuo,  Exacuo  ;.^ImpeUo,  Incito,)  under  the  idea  of  its  being 
a  iS^ar^^— Violent  Poison.  Acinum  or  Acinus^  the  Stone  of  any 
fruit,  is  derived  by  some  from  Acuo^  because,  as  I  imagine,  the  • 
Stones  in  comparison  of  the  fruit  are  Sharp  or  Hard  to  Bite,  &c, 
Acinaces^  AxaaxfiCf  the  Persian  weapon,  is  derived  from  Ake^  (Ax^) ; 
yet  Vossius  observes,  "  In  peregrinis  Graecum  quaerere  etymon 
**  insanire  est/*  I  find  no  Persian  word  to  which  I  can  readily 
refer  this  term.  The  Acipenser^  the  Fish,  has  been  derived  "  ab 
''  AcdpiendOf'*  vel  '*quia  se  in  Aqua  Pandat — vel  quia  est  Acie^ 
"  vel  Acumine  Panso,  hoc  est,  quia  lato  est  rostrp  et  patente." 
Vossius  thinks,  that  Acipenser  is  quasi  Acipesner,  ab  Acumine 
•*  Pesna,  hoc  est  Pennae.  Nam  antiqui,  Festo  teste,  Pesnse  et 
**  Coesnas  pro  Penna  et  Coena."  The  word  under  this  idea  may 
perhaps  be  derived  from  Acus  and  Pinso,  To  peck,  from  its  Sharp 
Beak  or  Nose.  The  Aich  in  Aichme^  or  hicn-chme^  (Aixf^Vt  Cus- 
pis,)  we  must  surely  refer  to  Ake^  (Aiciy) ;  and  if  that  should  be 
the  case,  the  Ak  in  Akme^  or  AK^kme^  (Axjbtij,  Cuspis,  Acies,)  must 
be  referred  to  the  same  source.  The  Chme  or  Kme  is  Chame, 
Kame,  and  belongs  to  the  Element  CM,  denoting  the  Top  or 
Surface.  The  Ai  and  the  A^  however,  may  have  only  been  the 
representatives  of  some  articular  Prefix.  The  Latin  Acumen 
might  be  a  compound  of  the  Ac  and  Cumen,  or  the  Men  may  be 
only  the  addition  from  the  analogy  of  the  Language.    The  origin 

of  the  Greek  Oxus^  (0|uf,)  will  be  acknowledged  when  we  recol- 

« 

lect  the  term  Oxma,  which  actually  signifies  the  Occa,  or  Harrow^ 
(O^^ra,  Crates  dentata  ferreis  stilis.) 

The 
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The  Edge,  we  See,  properly  denotes  the  Sharp  Extremity^ 
and  afterwards  the  Extremity  or  Boundary  in  general.  The  Ety- 
mologists have  recorded  the  pariallel  tferms  to  Edge,  as  the  Saxon 
Ecg,  Ecged,  the  Islandic  Egg,  the  Danish  Eg,  the  old  Belgfc 
Egge;  and  they  have  justly '  produced  likewise  yike,  (Ak^,) 
Acies,Sc  c.     Junius   records  moreover  the  terms  in  Suidas  and 

f  Hesychius,  Hxiy,  9  Ojunj?  too  <ri^oW    Hxej,  0|u*   Hm«,  Ofea.      In  old 

English  we  have  Heck,  which  occurs  in  the  Poems  attributed  to 
Rowley,  and  is  interpreted  by  Dean  Milles,  the  Height.  The 
precise  meaning  of  the  word  is  that  of  the  Edge,  the  Sharp— 
Projecting  Point  of  Land. 

"  Slronge  ynn  fiiithfullnesse,  he  trodde 
"  Overr  the  waterrs  lyke  a  Godde, 
^^  Till  be  gaynde  the  distaant  Hkcke, 
"  Ynn  whose  "bankes  hys  staffe  dyd  steck." 

*'  Thenii  the  foulke  a  brydge  dydd  make 
*'  Overr  the  streme  untoe  the  Hecke/* 

(Song  of  Seyncte  tVarburghe.) 

Hence  is  the  origin  of  the  German  Ecke,  which  signifies,  as  my 
Lexicographer  explains  it,  *'  A  corner,  angle,  nook,  Ecke  oder 
^*  Spitse^  des  Landes,  a  Point,  Cape,  Promontory,  Fore-land ; " 
where,  in  th^  explanatory  words  Spitse  and  Pointy  we  have  k  simi- 
lar metaphor  of  the  Sharp  .Extrefnity.  The  same  Lexicograph^er 
explains  Spitise ^  by;  f'T\}e  Point,  or  Tip,  (the  Sharp  find  of  a 
"thing.)"  The  succeeding  term,  in  Wachters  Glossarium  Ger^- 
manicum^  to  Ecke,  which  he  explains  by  ''  Acies,  Cuspis,  &c., 
and  refers  to  the  English  Edoe,  &c.,  is  Ecke,  '*  Angulus,  cuspis 
"  ex  concursu  duarum  linearum,  Grascis  ^AyKav,  per  Epenthesim, 
^'  Latin.  Angulus,  Selgic  Hoek,**  &c.  .  I  shall  shew,  that  Angulus 
is  quasi  AgguIus,  and  that  it  belongs  to  this  race  of  words. 
Wachter,  under  Ecke,  makes  a  scanty  collection  of  the  terms, 
which  he  itn'agines  ta  belong  to  the  idea  of  the  Sharp^^ointed 

4  R  .  object. 
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object,  &c.  Among  these  he  enumerates  the  Latin  Ogca,  the 
German  Eooe,  bearing  the  same  meaning,  &c.  &c.  &c.  The 
succeeding  word  to  Ecke,  in  my  German  Dictionary,  is  EcKel, 
*'  Disgust,  distaste,  dislike ; "  which  belongs  to  the  very  same  idea 
of  the  Sharp  object,  in  its  metaphorical  sense  of  Teasing — An^ 
noyingt  &c.,  just  as  Acerbus  means  in  one  sense  Displeasing ^  as 
R.  Ainsworth  explains  it.  In  the  succeeding  column  of  my 
German  Lexicon  we  have  Ege,  the  Harrow^  the  term  produced 
by  Wachter,  which  points  out  to  us  the  train  of  ideas  annexed 
to  these  words.  Wachter  sees  no  connection  between  EcH^/;it 
Aversari,  and  Ecke,  though  they  are  adjacent  to  each  other  in 
his  Glossary;  but  he  derives  Echeln  from  the  Greek  AXyw. 
He  justly  however  refers  us  to  the  Saxon  Eglan,  Dolere;  to 
which  belongs  our  term  Ail.  Wachter  produces,  among  the  terms 
attached  to  Ecke,  Cuspis,  the  words  Ansa,  (Goth.)  Mcair,  Eole, 
and  Eo/an,  Spica.  .  From  hence  we  shall  understand,  why  Akte, 
in  Greek,  (Aier^,  Littus,  Farina,  fruges,)  relates  at  once  to  the 
Ecke,  the  Sharp  Projecting  Shore  or  Land,  and  to  Corn ;  or  ori- 
ginally, as  1  conceive,  to  the  Sharp  Ahsa,  or  Mcn-ir,  the  Ear  of 
Corn.  Under  this  idea  we  shall  see  how  AKte  and  Ak^^  (Axnf, 
Axif,  Acies,)  agree  with  each  other.  Homer  applies  Akte,  (Axriy,) 
Heck,  to  the  High  Advanced  part  of  the  Shore — the  Head-Land,  or 
Projecting  Point  of  Land,  on  which  the  waves  beat  with  noise  and 
violence;  and  the  Scholiast  has  justly  conceived  the  word,  as 
denoting  '  the  Craggy  Spot  on  the  Sea  Coast,  on  which  the 
«  waves  break.' 

AoyBidi  Si  f^iy  icixoy^  ^^  on  xufioc 
AKTH  e<p'  ^^^V*  on  Kiy^trii  voro^  eXOm 
n^ojSXi^ri  (TKO'friXu.  (B.  594^  &C.) 

**  Argivi  vero  altum  clamabant,   sicut  quando  fluctus  ad  Littus 
"  altum  cum  eum  admoverit  Notus  ingruens  Procurrenti  scopulo.'* 

"AKTH, 
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''  AKTHf  0  irctfuSaXccff'crio^  xeu  'rrtr^ia^^  roTFoq.  '  Atto  rev  friet  avrev  Ay&rQoi, 
"  0  tOTh  pfi'^etrScuy  kcu  ^i^nCKwrdm   ret  KVfAuru.^*     We  might  suppose, 

that  the  Aig  in  AigialoSj  (AiyioXo^,  Littus,)  belonged  to  Akte, 
(A*T^);  yet  I  imagine,  that  Aigialos,  (AiyiaXoc,)  is  a  compound, 
and  only  another  form  of  Agchialos^  (Ay;j;iaXo^,  Mari  vicinus,  ex 
^YXfy  et  AXf,  Mare.)  I  have  produced  these  words  Heck,  Ecke, 
and  Akte,  &c.  (Akti?,)  on  a  former  occasion,  (p.  114,)  as  denoting 
ihe  Enclosure ;  though  I  have  there  suggested  likewise,  that  Heck 
may  belong  to  Edge.  In  this  opinion  I  finally  repose. — I  state 
on  the  present  occasion,  that  the  Heck,  &c.  means  the  Sharp 
Extremity  of  Land,  which  in  fact  is  the  Bounding  Shore^  and 
auch  was  afterwards  the  general  sense  of  Heck,  &c.  Yet  I  am 
desirous  of  proceeding,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  in  my  investigation 
on  the  original  idea  annexed  to  words  ;  and  I  have  now,  as 
I  imagine,  advanced  to  that  point,  and  have  decided  on  the 
primitive  notion.  I  produced,^  on  a  former  occasion,  other  words, 
as  denoting  the  Enclosure  or  Bound;  and  I  have  nothing  now  to 
add  to  the  observations  with  which  they  were  illustrated.  Some 
of  those  words  will  however  be  again  brought  under  considera- 
tion in  a  future  page  of  my  Work. 

The  term  Akte,  (Axtij,  Farina,  Fruges,)  as  relating  to  Corn^ 
denoted  originally,  as  I  imagine,  the  Prickly  Ear  of  corn.  We 
have  seen,  that  a  German  Lexicographer  produces  Spitze^  in  his 
interpretation,  as  a  parallel  term  to  Ecke,  or  the  Akte,  (Axt^,) 
the  Sharp  Point  of  Land ;  and  it  is  curious,  that  Spitze  actually 
relates  to  the  Sharp — Pointed  Ear  of  Corn^^*'  Spitze  einer  Kornahrey 
'^  the  Beard  of  a  Corn  Ear,''  as  the  same  Lexicographer  explains 
it.  Thus,  then,  Akte,  {Axni,)  will  bear  two  senses  similar  to 
Spitse^  and  for  the  same  reason.  Let  us  mark  the  explanatory 
terms,  the  English  Ear,  and  the , German  Ahkb,  which  convey 
the  same  metaphorical  meaning,  whether  they  are  considered  as 

belonging 
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belonging  to  the  Elementary,  form  '^R,  or  to  ^Cr.  If  Ear^  .85Cm 
the  substantive^  belongs  to  the  form  of  the  Element  ^R,  we  must 
directly  refer  it,  as  we  should  readily  imagine,  to  Eab,  (the  verb,) 
To  Plough,  Aro,  &c.i  and  if  it  belongs  to  the  form  ^Cr,  it 
would  be  naturally  referred  to  such  terras  as  Hack,  &c.  &c.  la 
some  Languages,  Ear  appears  under  the  form  /C,  &c.  ^Cr,  &c.; 
and  in  others  under  that  of  ^R.  Among  the  parallel  terms,  the 
Etymologists  produce  Ahs^  (Goth,)  Jecer,  Ahr^  Eare^Mt^  (Sax.) 
Aaker^  (Su.  G.)  Akran,  (Moes.  G.)  Ahr,  (Germ.)  Atr,  Ader, 
(Belg.)  Athefy  .(A^^>)  Arista^  &c.  i  and  to  these  we  muat  add  the 
Scotch  Echen  Icker^  *  Acher-Spyre^  &c.  It  should  seem,  as  if  in. 
these  words  the  various  fornis  *R,  "^S,  ^RS,  &c.  were  united: 
The  form  ^R  in  some  of  them  seems  to  be  directly  taken  from  the 
form  "^Cr,  and  the  letter  H  seems  to  be  a  record  of  ^the  CK  as 
in  Ahr.  Whatever  may  be  the  mode  of  considering  these  words» 
in  our  arrangement  of  the  proper  forms  to  which  they  should  be 
referred ;  the  idea,  which  they  convey,  is  unequivocally  that  of 
the  Sharp — Pointed  object.  When  we  consider  the  form  ^Cr,  we 
cannot  but  note  tlie  same  form  in  Acer;  and  we  shall  now  under-* 
stand,  that  the  Greek  Akro^,  (Ak^^  Summus,)  an  adjacent  word 
to  Akte,  {AKTfjf)  is  another  term  of  the  same  kind,  and  that  it 
belongs  to  the  idea  of  the  Sharp  Edge,  or  Ake,  (Aie^,)  the  Top  or 
Extremity.  In  Scotch,  AcuER-Spyre  means  *'  To  Sprout  or  Ger- 
"  minate/'  which  Dr.  Jamieson  has  justly  referred  to.  Echer,  or 
Aechir,  the  Ear  of  Corn,  and  Spire^  the  Sharp  Point.  This  is  all 
very  just,  except  that  Acher,  in  the  compound  Ac HER-iS^j^re^ 
conveys  the  general  idea  of  the,  AKR-i>5,  (Ajcfo^,)  the  Sharp 
Extremity^ 

To  the  Greek  ATHer,  (Ad^^,  Pars .  Spicse  acuta,)  belong  the 
Etra  in  Phar^ETKA,  (iet^ir^,  Pharetra,  Theca  Sagittarumi)  the 
Bearer  or  Holder  (from  ^e^,  Fero,)  of  the  Sharp-^Pointed  olyect ; 

and 
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and  Eethra,  or  Eeter,  in  Qw^sEethra,  OwrsEEXXR,  (Ouf^flja, 
Urinse   meatus,  Ov^fp^i^^    Meatua    urinarius,   fistula   urinaria,    ab 
Ov^ov.)    Perhaps  Etheira,  (eAu^cc,  coma,caesaries,  jubar  equorura,) 
has  the  same  meaning  of  the  Pricking — Bristly  substance.    While 
I  am  examining  the  word  ATH£R,(Aft9^,)  I  cast  my  eyes  on  Athera, 
or  Athara,  (Ad9ff»,  A6e^9  Pultis  genus,)  which  perhaps  originally 
referred  to  the  Bearded   Corn — AxHR^n^,  {AS^t^,  Genus   apis,) 
which  means,  I  imagine,  the  Pricking — Stinging  Aaimal,  of  which 
word  Anthrene^  (Ayfl^wr,  Crabro,)  appears  only  to  be  another  form. 
I  shall  shew,  in  a  future  page,  that  A^th  belongs;  to  the  form 
Ath,  by  the  organical  addition  of  the  n.     I  find  likewise  Athr^o, 
(Aflf €w.  Video,  cerno,  &c.)  which  may  mean  to  Scratch  or  Search  into 
any  thing;  a  metaphor,  as  I  have  perpetually  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve, most  familiar — Athroo^,  (A%oc»  Confertuis,  in  unum.coUectus, 
coacervatus,)  which  may  convey  the  idea  of  '  Scratching  or  Scrap-^ 
'  ing  together,  quasi  Corradere;  and  A4rHURo,.(AAi^«,  Ludo,Lusito,) 
which,   I   imagine,    originally  ^meant   *  To    Scratch   together  or 
*  about — To  Stir  up  or  about — ^here  and  there,,  i^i  an  idle  playful 
'  manner.'    Let  not  the  Reader  imagine,  that  my  idea  on   the 
original  sense  of  these  words  is  remote  from  their  present  meanings 
and  that  it  was  suggested  only  by  the  spirit  of  supporting  a  fa«- 
vourite  Hypothesis.     Whethe?r  these  words  should  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  form  ^T,  &c.,  or  TR,  &c„  or  as  compounds 
of  these  forms;  still  the  idea>  which  I  have  exhibited,  supplied^  as 
I  conceive,  the  original  sense  of  the  words  s  and  I  can  prove,  that 
the  terms  Athuro,  and  AxHtJRMA,  (Aftj^«,  A^v^ftuy)  unequivocally 
convey' the  meaning,  which  I  have  here  unfolded.     These  terms 
are  applied  in  the  very  passage,  quoted  by  the  ordinary  Lexico- 
graphers  for  their  illustration,  to  the  precise  action  supposed  in 
my   Hypothesis;     namely,   to   the  idle    amusement    of    a  boy 
Scratching  about  the  Dirt,  here   and  there,  with  his   hands  and 
feet. 
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Oct  BTTii  wv  Trotufryi  A0TPMATA  vn7r$6fi<riv 

A4/  avT/ff  avvix^VB  TroTtv  xeu  jQ^^iv  A0TPIIN.    (//•  O.  V.  361.) 

We  cannot  but  perceive,  that  in  the  application  of  ATHURma/^, 
(Adv^fMra^ )  we  have  the  idea  of  Scratching  or  Scraping  together,  as 
in  Athroo^^  {AOfoog) ;  and  in  that  of  ArBvnon,  (a9v^v,)  we  have 
the  idea  of  Scratching  about,  or  of  Scattering. 

To  the  Greek  Akro5,  (Ax^o^)  belongs  immediately,  as  I  ima- 
gine, its  adjacent  term  AKKoaomai,  (Ax^^eopei,  Audio,)  which 
signifies  only  ''  To  Stand  a  Tip  toe,'*  as  we  express  it,  as  in  a 
posture  of  anxious  listening  to  the  discourse  of  another.  It  is 
particularly  applied,  we  know,  to  the  act  of  Listening  on  solemn 
and  important  occasions,  as  to  the  Audience  Chamber  of  Judges' 
trying  dauses ;  to  Pupils  listening  to  their  Teachers,  &c.  (Aic^oetmi^m^ 
Auditorium;  locus  in  quo  judices  ad  cognoscendam  caussam  con- 
veniunt,  Ax^ar^^^  Auditor,  Discipulus.)  In  the  same  column  of 
my  Greek  Vocabulary,  where  AxiKoaomai^  (jut^oMiim,)  appears,  we 
have  AKKO'Bamon,  {Ax^o^afim,  Qui  erectus  in  summos  pedum 
digitos  incedit;)  where  we  see  the  very  action  which  is  sup- 
posed in  my  Hypothesis.  We  cannot  but  note  the  term  Ear, 
Auris,  bearing  the  same  form,  as  the  Ear  of  Corn;  from  whence 
we  might  suppose,  that  they  belonged  to  each  other,^  and  that  the 
Ear,  Auris,  was  attached  to  the  idea  of  the  Sharp  Pricking  object, 
by  the  same  metaphor  which  we  apply,  when  we  talk  of  Pricking 
up  the  Ears — Arrige  Aures.  The  term  Ear,  and  its  parallels 
Auris,  Ous,  (Ou^,)  &c.,  pass  under  the  same  variety  of  forms,  '^R, 
^RS,  ^S,  &c.,  as  the  lEar  of  Corn;  and  they  seem  moreover  to 
connect  themselves  with  Hear,  Hark,  Audio,  &c.  &c.  I  have 
collected  these  terms  on  a  former  occasion,  (p.  109);  and  I  shall 
produce  them  in  another  part  of  my  Work,  that  the  Reader  may 
examine  them  under,  various  points  of  view.    On  the  whole  he 

will 
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will  discover,  that  the  terms  for  Hearings  as  Audio,  &c.»  are  not 
directly  connected  with  words,  denoting  Attention^  as  referred  to  the 
Enclosure^  or  Guarded  Spot,  according  to  ray  former  conjecture.— 
Nothing  is  so  difficult  as  to  adjust  the  primitive  notion,  existing 
in  words>  when  they  convey  ideas  which  are  alike  attached  to 
different  senses  of  the  Element. — In  such  examples  I  endeavour  to 
perform  all  which  the  case  will  admit,  by  exhibiting  the  words 
before  my  Reader,  under  the  various  points  of  view  in  which  they 
may  be  conceived. 

I  have  already  produced  (p.  657,)  the  parallel  terms  to  Ax, 
Hatchet,  Ad  dice.  Adze,  as  the  Gothic  Aquizi,  the  Saxon  ^sc, 
Exy  AcaSy  the  French  Hache^  Hachette,  &c.  &c.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  produce  the  different  forms  in  various  Languages, 
under  which  the  name  of  the  Ax,  as  attached  to  our  Element, 
is  exhibited ;  but  I  shall  only  observe,  that  they  are  alike  to 
be  referred  to  the  race  of  words,  which  I  have  here  unfolded. 
I  cannot  however  forbear  producing  certain  terms  convey- 
ing this  train  of  ideas,  which  are  not  so  generally  known. 
In  Welsh,  Hooi  means  "To  Whet  or  Sharpen,  to  make  a  Sharp 
*'  Edge  or  point,'*  which  the  Lexicographers  in  this  Language 
have  referred  to  &try^'  Awch  likewise  means  "  The  Edge  or 
^'  Sharpness  of  a  weapon  or  -tool ; "  and  it  denotes,  moreover, 
*'  Vigour,  liveliness^  vehemency."  These  senses  precisely  coincide 
with  the  meaning  of  AKmi,  (Axjttiy,  Acies,  Vigor.)  In  Welsh,  likewise, 
Egalen  and  Agalen  signify  A  Whetstone ;  and  these  terms  the 
Lexicographers  refer  to  the  Cornish  and  Armoric  Agolan,  Igolen, 
and  the  Greek  Akone,  {Axovfi.)  The  preceding  word  to  Egalen^  in 
my  Welsh  Dictionary,-  is  Eg,  An  Acre ;  where  we  are  brought  to 
the  spot,  from  which  it  is  derived. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  page,  in  Mr.  Richards*  Dictionary, 
we  have  Egr,  ''  Sour,  sharp,  tart,  biting,  Eageri  poignant,  Egori, 
"  To  open  ; "  and  this  he  has  justly  referred  to  the  Greek  Oigo, 
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(0#y«,)    which,   as   we   now   see,  relates  to   the   HACKtng  up — 
Breaking  up,   or  Opening  of  the  Ground  j  —  Ehaor,  or    HagRi 
Ugly,  Deformed;  Ehegr,  Swift,  &c. ;  EGnygi,  Hoarseness;  Egr^», 
Fear,  trembling ;   and  Egr,  an  Acre  ;    where  we  are  brought 
to  the    original  spot.      Adjacent   to   the  term   Hagr,   we  have 
Haccio,  '*  To  slice,  To  Hack  or  Cut,"  &c.,   where  we  see  the 
true  idea.     In  the  adjacent  column  we  find  Haeddel,  Arm.  Haezl, 
A  plough  Handle ;  to  which  Mr.  Richards  has  referred  the  Greek 
Echetle,  (ExirXti,   Stiva.)     This  Greek  word  Echetle,  or  Echtle, 
surely  belongs  to  these  Celtic  terms,  which  seem   to  bear  the 
same   form   as  Egal^^,  Hackle,  &c.     In  examining   the  few 
terms    in    Lhuyd's   Armoric   Vocabulary,   which   belong  to   our 
Element,    and  are   adjacent  to    Haezl,     "  The  Plow  Handle," 
I  find  Hagr,  and  likewise  Hegacc,  To  Egg,  or  Provoke,  from 
which  the  French  *  Agacer  *  is  directly  taken ;  Heg^^,  To  shaker 
toss;    Hezr,  Hydr,  Bold;  Hesq,  a  Slice  of  Bread;    HESQuen^ 
A  Saw;  HoQuety  A  Harrow;  Houch,  AHog.     Surely  the  Haez, 
in  HaezI,  belongs  to  these  terms,  HoQuet,  &c.i  and  denotes  the 
Pto«^ft   Handle,  from  the   general   idea  of  the  property  of  the 
Plough  in  Cutting.     I  find,  likewise,  Heus,  the  Boot,  which  be- 
longs to  Hose,  &c.,  Harz,  A  Hindrance;  Haazal,  To  bark  like 
a  dog;   where  we  have  the  Harsh  or  Hard  obstacle,  and  the 
Harsh  Noise;   Hoars,  HoARsm,   Laughter,  To  Laugh;    where 
we  have  still  the  Loud  Harsh  Noise;  and  Hooan,  A  Hawthorn- 
berry.     The  HoucH,  adjacent  to  HoQuet,  the  Harrow,  will  shew 
us,  that  the  name  for  this  animal.  Hog,  and  its  parallel  terms. 
Us,  (tc)  5=Us,  &c.  &c.,  are  derived  from  the  idea  of  Routing  up 
the  Ground — ab  Occando   Terram.     We   shall  imagine,  too,  as 
I  conceive,  that  the  Hooan,  the  Hawthorn-berry,  is  attached  to 
the  HoQuet,  the  Harrow,  under  the  idea  of  the  Prickly  thorn  ;  and 
this  might  lead  us  to  conjecture,  that  Haw,  quasi  Hawgh,  and  its 
parallels  Hedge,  &Co  might  mean  the  Prickly  object,  applied,  as  the 
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Fence.  If  this  should  be  the  fact,  we  shall  then  see,  that  Hedge 
and  Edge  belong  to  the  same  idea.  Skinner  produces  Hack  as 
a  Lincolnshire  term  for  a  Hedge,  where  we  have  the  very  form 
of  Hack,  To  Cut.  I  have  supposed,  however,  in  another  place, 
that  the  Fence  is  the  original  notion ;  yet  in  this  probably  I  am 
mistaken,  though  the  idea  of  the  Fence  now  only  exists  in  the 
word.  Under  the  form  of  ^CL,  we  have  in  Welsh  Archolli, 
T6  Wound;  Urcholl,  A  Wound;  and  Erchyllu,  '"To  look 
"  fierce  and  gastly ;  Erchyll,  Horrible,  dreadful,  terrible.— 
*^  Q.  wh.  from  Erch,  and  Hyll/'  Bet^fs  Mr.  Richards.  Erch 
means  *'  Horrible,  dreadful,  terrible ;  *^  and  it  denotes  likewise 
''  The  Pxx)per  name  of  a  place.  The  ORcaJf^,"  saith  E.  Lh. 
ORcades  may  perhaps  be  derived  from  this  word.  In  the  same 
column  we  have  EKcnwys,  Hunting  Dogs,  Hounds ;  Erchi,  or 
Arch,  To  ask,  To  request ;  Ercwi/,  Hercules.  I  have  had  per- 
petual occasion  to  observe,  that  the  sense  of  Asking  for,  or 
Searching  after  any  thing,  is  derived  from  the  idea  of  Stirring  up 
or  Routing  up  the  Dirt  or  Ground,  as  in  Scrutor  from  Scruta. 
In  the  sense  of  the  '  Hunting  Dogs,*  we  perceive  the  same  idea. 
We  might  imagine,  that  the  name  of  Hercul^^  belongs  to 
Erchyll.  The  term  exists  in  the  Teutonic  Dialects,  as  HERKULt 
*'  Unus  ex  posteris  Titanum,'*  says  Wachter,  who  derives  it  from 
<  Her^  Exercitus,  and  Kulle^  Caput,  Dux,  seu  Caput  Exercitus,*  which 
is  a  very  probable  conjecture.*  There  is  another  conjecture  of 
Wachter,  that  Hercules  means  Clava  Terribilis,  from  Keule^  Kyle^ 
Kule^  (Scythice,)  in  Greek  Kelon,  (Ki^Xov,)  Clava,  and  ''Her,  Terri- 
'*  bilis,  vel  Erch,  ejusdem  significationis,  quorum  illud  Germani- 
''  cum,  hoc  Brittanicum.*'  In  this  derivation  of  Her  and  Erch, 
we  see  how  the  Teutonic  and  the  Welsh  terms  agree;  and  in  this 
origin  I  acquiesce.  Wachter  might  have  seen  the  form  of  ^RG 
in  the  Teutonic  Dialects,  as  in  the  preceding  column  of  his  Glos- 
sary we  have  *  Hero^h,  Vastare/ 
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In  Spanish,  Hocico  means  ''  The  Snouts  the  nose  of  an  ani- 
"  mal ;  '^  Hocic^r^)  '*  To  break  up  the  Ground  with  the  Snout ; 
and  Hocino  signifies  '^  A  Bill,  sort  of  Hatchet  with  a  hooked  point. 
The  Hoc^Ic  is  nothing  but  the  Elementary  form  ^C  doubled^  in 
order  to  express  more  strongly  the  idea.  In  Hocino  we  have  the 
form  of  AxiNE  and  Oxike,  (O^if^,  Occa.)  We  here  see,  how  the 
ideas  of  *  Stirring  up  the  Ground,'  and  of  HACKin^,  or  the  Hatchet, 
are  connected  with  each  other.  The  Hog,  as  we  have  seen,  with 
its  parallel  terms  Us,  (Tf,)  and  ^-Us,  belongs  to  the  same  idea, 
and  means  the  animal  which  Routs  up  or  Houghs  up  the  Ground. 
A  word  under  the  same  form  Hog,  ^'Ovis  Bimus,  vel  Secundi 
''  anni,''  which  is  sometimes  called  Hogget,  conveys  the  same 
fundamental  idea,  with  another  turn  of  meaning.  The  Sheep  is 
called  Hog,  from  the  idea  of  Carping  up  or  over  a  Surface,  or  from 
its  Carping — Twitching — Vellicating  mode  of  biting.  A  Sheep  U 
said  to  Nibble,  from  its  Nipping — Twitching  or  Catching  mode  of 
biting;  and  in  the  Dialect  of  the  North,  a  Sheep  is  called 
a  Nepper,  or  Nipper,  and  is  said  to  Nep  or  Nip.  In  Aonus  we 
have  the  same  idea ;  and  in  Ars,  (A^^,  ^vog,)  we  see  the  form 
^  RS,  as  I  before  observed.  The  Goose  is  an  animal  which  re- 
sembles most  the  Sheep  in  its  close  mode  of  biting ;  and  hence^ 
in  Italian,  we  have  the  Oca,  which  directly  connects  itself  with 
the  succeeding  word  in  our  Italian  Dictionaries,  ^'Occare,  To 
*•  Harrow,  to  Grub,"  as  my  Lexicographer  explains  it.  The 
Latin  Glossaries  give  us  the  terms  jiuca;  and  in  Spanish  and 
French  we  have  Oca,  and  Oye,  or  Oie,  where  the  T  represents  the 
lost  Elementary  Consonant.  In  the  term  '^Ped^AvQVE,  pied 
*'  d'  Oie,  Pes  Auc^,**  we  have  the  true  form. 

Again,  in  Spanish,  Hoz  signifies  a  <'  Sickle,  a  reaping  Hook» 
''  with  which  corn  is  cut  down; "  and  it  means  likewise  a  ''  Defile^ 
'V ravin;  a  narrow  pass,"  where  we  have  the  idea  of  the  Hollow; 
and  the  verb  Hozar  means, ''  To  Grub,  to  turn  up  the  Ground 
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"  as  Hogs  do  with  their  snouts,"  as  my  Lexicographer,  Mr.Neu- 
man>  explains  it.  In  the  same  column  of  his  Dictionary  we  have 
HoYA,  "Hole,  cavity,  pit,"  "Hueco,  Hollow^  empty,"  &c^;  and 
likewise  Hucar,  "  Hooker,  A  kind  of  Dutch-built  vessel,'*  and 
HucHA,  **  A  large  chest,"  &c.,  which,  we  see,  signifies  the 
Hollow.  This  will  remind  us  of  our  English  word  Hutch,  and 
Its  parallels  Hwacca^  Huche^  (3ax.  Fr.)  &c.,  which  I  have  before 
derived  from  the  idea  of  the  Enclosure^  or  Hut,  for  the  purpose  of 
Securing  and  Preserving  any  thing.  That  it  means  the  Enclosure 
for  Preserving  any  thing  19  certain,  and  that  it  is  directly  con- 
nected with  words  bearing  that  meaning  is  extremely  probable ; 
yet  it  is  not  easy  to  adjust  the  precise  idea,  from  which  the  sense 
of  the  Enclosure  was  derived.  The  Spanish  term  Hue  ha  seems 
immediately  attached  to  words  which  express  the  Hollow,  made 
by  HACKing  up  the  Ground ;  and  from  this  source  the  sense  of 
an  Enclosure  is  commonly  derived:  yet  the  Enclosure  of  the 
Hedge  and  its  parallels  seems  to  belong  to  the  idea  of  the  Sharp — 
Thorny — HACKing  substance,  of  which  the  Fence  of  the  Hedge 
consists.  Still  however  the  idea  of  the  Hollow,  as  from  the 
Hacked  up  Surface,  will  sometimes  be  so  involved  with  that  of 
the  Enclosure,  from  whatever  source  it  may  be  derived,  that  we 
shall  be  unable  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other.  Milton  has 
applied  Hutch,  as  a  verb,  as  relating  to  metals,  deposited  in  the 
bowels  or  Hollow  of  the  Earth. 

''  In  her  own  loins 
**  She  Hutch'b  th'  all-worshipt  ore  and  precious  gems/'     {Comm.) 

Warton  explains  the  word  by  Hoarded,  though  he  would  rather 
read  Hatched.  An  adjacent  word  to  the  Saxon  Hwacca,  in  Lye's 
Dictionary,  is  the  Gothic  Huzd,  Thesaurus;  and  in  the  same 
opening  of  this  Work,  we  have  Hus,  An  House.  Among  the 
Celtic  terms  for  Sus,  in  Lhuyd,  I  find  the  Welsh  '*Hu;c,"  the 
Comish  ^'  Hoh^  Ho;t;,''  and  the  Armoric  Gues,  Guesen.     Let  us 
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mark  the  Armoric  and  Latin  Qu€$  and  Su$^  which  belong  to  the 
English  SofWt  quasi  Sog.  The  Etymologists  properly  refer  Stno 
to  the  Saxon  Sugu^  the  Belgic  Soegh^  Souwe^  &c.,  the  German 
Saw 9  and  the  Latin  Sus.  It  is  agreed^  that  Us,  (Y<,)  and  sAJs 
coincide ;  and  thus  we  see,  how  these  forms  pass  into  each  other. 
Hence  we  might  conjecture^  that  such  words  as  AaAcK^  &c» 
and  5:=Eco>  &c.  belong  ultimately  to  each  other.-— I  must  still 
observe^  that  however  this  may  be,  when  the  forms  are  once 
constituted^  they  may  be  considered  as  distinct  forms,  invested 
with  peculiar  veins  of  meaning  appropriate  to  each. 

The  term  Hoo,  the  Sheep,  will  remind  the  learned  Reader  of 
a  passage  in  Bochart,  who  observes,  that  a  Ram  in  Arabic  is 
expressed  by  ^'cXyS^  Hamaly  aut  fj^^f^  ChebSp  aut    ^U»  Sapki, 

•*  apt  si  sit  procerior  ^.^as^  Giuchgiuch,  et  ^y?:*  Huo«Hug.** 

{Hieroz.  lib.  ii.  c.  43.)  The  Chehs  and  Saphi  belong,  I  ima- 
gine, to  our  term  Sheep^ — the  Hamal  to  the  German  Hammel^ 
A  Weather;  and  the  Hug=Hug  probably  to  the  Hoo.  In  Persian^ 
j\j\  IzAR  is  a  Sheep ;  and  the  word  preceding  this  in  Mr.  Richard- 
son's Dictionary,  under  the  same  form,  signifies  ''Chiding,  re- 
•*  buking,  reproaching,  scoldings  Teazing,  affronting,  reprimanding^ 
••  importunity.*'  The  succeeding  term  is  the  verb  {^CiJ\j\ 
Azarden^  '*  To  Hurt,  offend,  injure,  vex,  revile,  disturb,  impor- 
'*  tune ; "  and  in  the  same  opening  of  Mr.  Richardson's  Dic- 
tionary, we  have  this  verb  under  the  form  o^J'  ^^^^den^  '*  To 
'*  injure,  Harrass,  disturb,  vex,  trouble,  offend,  rebuke,  reprove, 
''  reproach,  disgust,  afflict."  Here,  as  we  see,  is  the  precise 
metaphorical  idea,  which  is  annexed  to  the  race  of  words  now 
under  discussion;  and  the  explanatory  term  Harrass,  we  know, 
is  directly  taken  from  the  Harrow,  or  Herse.  Whether  the 
Persian^lJI  Azar  belongs  to  our  Element  ^Z,  or  to  ZR,  1  cannot 
decide.  Caper ^  the  Goat,  belongs  probably  to  Carpo;  and  the 
Greek  AiKS,  Aiow,  (A/|,  Aiyoc,)  might  be  referred  to  the  terms 

now 
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now  under  discussion,  from  its  mode  of  Eating.  Yet  perhaps 
AiKS,  (A^I,)  belongs  to  its  adjacent  term  Aisso,  (Ata-a-af  Ruo,  cum 
impetu  feror,  Ingruo,  Irruo  ;'~Festino,)  and  has  been  so  called 
from  the  idea  of  Agitation^  or  from  its  Nimble,  Hurried  motions. 
A  term  under  the  same  form  as  Aiks,  Aigos,  (Ai|,  euyoc,)  the  Goat^ 
the  succeeding  word  Aiks,  Aikos,  (A/|,  neo^,  motus  violentus,  im- 
petus fluctus,)  seems  to  decide,  that  this  peculiar  idea  is  annexed 
to  the  animal,  and  ihat  it  is  not  derived  from  its  mode  of  Eating. 
When  two  ideas  might  equally  afford  the  origin  of  the  word,  it  is 
oftentimes  difficult  to  be  decided  in  our  choice.  Though  Caper 
is  probably  derived  from  Carpoy  from  its  Carping  mode  of  Feeding, 
if  I  may  so  express  it;  we  know,  that  Caper^  To  leap  about, 
Capricious^  &c.,  are  taken  from  the  motions  of  the  Caper.  The 
Latin  Hmdus  might  belong  to  Edo,  and  be  derived  from  the 
mode  in  which  it  £ats»  The  Etymologists  refer  it  to  Fadus;  and 
Varro  tells  us,  that  the  Sabines  used  Fedus  for  Hcedus,  as  they 
did  Fircus  for  Hircui.  This  may  indeed  be  the  origin  of  Ho^dus^ 
and  the  Sabine  form  Fedus  adds  some  authority  to  the  conjecture. 
If  Hircus  be  quasi  Fircus^  and  belongs  to  the  Element  FRC,  it 
must  be  referred  to  such  terms  as  Ferky  Ferrety  and  is  derived  from 
its  quality  of  Butting — Pushing,  or  Driving  at  objects,  with  its 
Head,  &c.  Hirc2^5  however  might  belong  to  our  Element  ^RC, 
under  the  idea  of  the  Hmsute^  or  Rough  animal. 

I  must  again  recur  to  the  Hog,  the  young  Sheep,  as  it  will 
open  to  us  another  source  of  enquiry.  This  word  is  used  like-> 
wise  with  the  same  idea  in  the  Scotch  Language,  as  Dr.  Jamieson 
has  properly  noted  ;  and  the  terms  belonging  to  our  Element, 
which  are  adjacent  to  it  in  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary, ,  are  the  fol* 
lowing :  Hog,  Hoggers,  Hogmany,  Hogry  Mogry,  Hog  Score,  Hog 
Shouther,  Hoy^  quasi  Hoj.  Hog,  in  Scotch,  says  Dr.  J.  y  in  the 
•'  diversion  of  curling,*'  is,  •'  the  name  given  to  the  stone^  which 
'^  does  not  go  over  the  distance  Score.    S.       It  seems,''   adds  this 
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Writer,  ^'  to  be  denominated  from  its  laziness,   and  hence  the 
*'  distance  line  is  called  the  Hog^^Score.'*     We  plainly  perceive,  in 
the  combination  HoG^Scoref  that  Hog  has  a  similar  meahing  to 
Score,  and  means  the  Hacked  out.  Scratched  out  Score  or  Line. 
Score  belongs  to  Scar — The  Cut,  under  the  same  relation.     Hog, 
in  Scotch,  signifies  *^ToShog;'*  and  HoGshouther  means  "A game 
''  in  which  those  who  amuse  themselves  justle  each  other  by  the 
^'  Shoulders/'    Dr.  Jamieson   has    justly  commemorated,    under 
these  words,  the  Islandic  Hagga,   "  To  move,  shake,  to  Jog;" 
to  which  he  might  have  added  the   Scotch  and  English  term 
Hitch,  which  Dr.  Jamieson  explains  by  "  A  motion  by  a  jerk," 
and  to  which  he  has  justly  referred  the  French  Hocher,  and  the 
Saxon  Hicgan,  Niti.     In  Hitch  we  see  the  idea  of  a  Fellicating— 
Twitching  —  Catching  motion ;     and    accordingly    we   find,  that 
Hitch  means  likewise  in  Scotch,  "A  loop,  a  knot,"  where  we  have 
that,  which  Hitches  in,  or  Catches.     In  other  words  too  we  see 
the   same   idea  of  Agitation — as  connected  yith  a   Twitching-^ 
Desultory  motion.  In  French,  *'  Hocher  la  tete'*  means,  "To  Wag 
"  the  Head  in  sign  of  contempt."    Hochet  is  "A  Child's  Rattle," 
and  HocHE=^Queue,  ''The  bird,  called  A  fFag-tml/"  HoGers  means, 
in  Scotch,  "Coarse  stockings  without  feet,''  which  belongs  to  Hose, 
the  covering  for  the  lower  part  of  the  person,  the  Hock,:  the  part 
which  Hacks  up  the  Ground.     We  have  likewise  Hoeshins,  bear- 
ing the  same  meaning,  which  Dr.  Jamieson  properly  refers  to  the 
Saxon    Scin^Hose,  Ocreae,  or  Shin^Hose.     The  Hogmany  I  shall 
consider  on  another  occasion,  where  I  shall  shew,  that  Hog  means 
High,  which  signifies  the  Stirred  up  or  Raised  up  part. 

Dr.  Jamieson  has  properly  referred  Hoory  Mogry^  Slovenly, 
to  the  English  Hugger  =M^^^^r,  and  the  Scotch  ¥Lvi>Gir^Mudge^ 
or  HuGGRiE=Mtt^^n>,  in  a  clandestine — concealed  manner.  We 
might  record  in  this  place  the  expressions  Hodge-PoJ^^,  Hocus-* 
Pocus,llvDEKon-Duderon,  (Scotch,) Slovenly,  &c. ;  HA^H^Methrams 

(Scotch,) 
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(Scotch,)  *  In  a  state  of  disorder,  topsy  turvy;'  Hi  gg led y- 
Pigledy^  Huddle,  Hudeln,  (German,)  "  To  bungle,  Huddle, 
'*  shufRe^  hurry,  spoil  a  work,  do  it  helter  skelter ;  **  Husle, 
&c.  &c« ;  all  which  words,  different  as  they  may  appear  in  sense, 
convey  the  same  fundamental  idea,  as  relating  to  matters — Em- 
hroiled  in  a  state  of  Disturbance — Confusion — Disorder,  &c.,  and 
which  would  aptly  be  derived  from  , the  idea  of  Dirt  or  Mud — 
Stirred  or  Mixed  together^^^LS  in  a  Confused  Heap  or  MasSy  &c.  &c. 
It  is  impossible  so  to  adjust  a  general  explanation,  as  to  express 
the  peculiar  meaning,  attached  to  various  words,  which  convey 
different  portions  of  the  same,  train  of  ideas.  The  Reader,  how* 
ever,will  sufficiently  understand  the  fundamental  idea  in  its  various 
applications,  and  will  be  duly  directed  to  the  common  origin  from 
which  they  are  taken.  The  Muggrie^  Mugger^  Mudge^  unequivocally 
belong  to  Mud;  and  we  know,  that  Podge  means  a  Mixture  of 
a  Mud-like  Consistency.  The  Fodge  and  PoCy  in  Pocus^  belong 
to  such  terms  SL^Pudding'-^Paste — Pudge^  (a  Muddy  Ditch,) 
Puddle^  &c.,  and  ultimately,  as  I  shall  shew,  to  the  Pedo^,  (JliSop.) 
In  such  phrases  as  '  The  busineiss  is  all  Mud — Muddy^^Muddledt 
we  have  a  similar  metaphorical  application.  Hodge,  the  clown^  is 
the  HovQ^^Podge  figure,  if  I  may  so  express  it.  I  can  find  no 
terms,  in  which  I  can  so  aptly  convey  the^  idea  of  this  word  to  the 

0 

mind  of  my  Readel*.  In  the  word  Bump-kin  we  have  the  Bump^ 
or  Lump  Kind  of  personage.  In  vulgar  Language  we  use  Stodge 
in  a  sense  similar  to  HodoesPo</^«,  ''  The  Porridge  is  ail  of  a 
**  Stodge; "  and  we  talk  of  a  Stodge  figure.  Squab  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  Soft  Stuff  of  a  Podge  or  Pudge  consistency,  if  I  may  so 
say;  and  we  talk  likewise  of  a  Squab  figure.  In  Squabble,  we 
have  the  sense  of  Embroilment— Commixture — Disorder — Confu- 
sion, &c.  N.  Bailey  explains  Squab  by  "  A  Soft  stuffed  cushion, 
'*  or  stool;   also  a  thick  fat  roan  or  woman;"  and  he  interprets 

Squabbled^ 
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Squabbledf  in  one  sense^  as  used  by  Printers,  *^  when  several  lines 
*'  are  Mixid  one  with  another/'  In  Squibhle  Squabble^  we  see  an 
attempt  to  express  strongly  the  idea  conveyed,  similar  to  that 
which  we  see  in  Hovge^  Podge ;  though  in  one  case,  words  under 
the  same  Element  are  repeated,  and  in  the  other,  words  under 
different  Elements  are  joined.— -To  Hodge,  the  Clown,  belong 
the  names  Hodges,  HoDson^  KvDSon,  HoDOEkins^  HoDGkinson^ 
HvTcmnsan^  HvsKisson^  &c.  &c«  In  HoDOEkin  we  have  a  similar 
compound  to  Bumpkin.  Skinner  considers  Hodges  as  belonging 
to  Roger.  .  The  preceding  word  to  Hodgekins,  in  one  of  his  Voca- 
bularies, is  HocKley  in  the  Hole,  which  he  derives  from  the  Saxon 
HoC|  Lutum  seu  ccenum  profundum.  In  Hoc,  we  at  once  see  the 
Hodge  ;  and  this,  I  trust,  will  decide  on  the  truth  of  my  conjecture^ 
respecting  the  origin  of  HoDGEaPo/^A. 

In  Hocftf  Toon  we  have  an  attempt  to  heighten  the  mean- 
ing by  adding  a  Latin  termination  to  words  ^nveying  the  same 
sense,  as  Hodge»  Podge,  in  order  to  give  the  idea  of  a  Hodge- 
Podge— ^Confused  state  of  matters,  trickery  jargon,  &c.— as 
perfectly  unintelligible,  as  if  it  were  all  turned  into  Latin,  an 
unknown  tongue.  Skinner  derives  Kocu%  Focus  from  Hocher^ 
Quatere,  and  Pocher^  "Digito,  extrudere,  et  quasi  Effodere;^' 
where  we  are  brought  to  terms  connected  with  the  idea,  which  I 
have  given  of  Agitation — Stirring  up — Digging  up.  Skinner 
however  gives  us  a  very  extraordinary  reason  for  this  derivation* 
'*  Totum  enim  istiusmodi  artificum  mysterium  in  eo  consistit,  ut 
''  pilas  vel  sphaerulas  in  vasculis  seu  pyxidibus  quassent,  et  digitis 
^'  quam  celerrime  mdtis  res  immissas  surripiant/*  It  is  unneces-- 
sary,  I  conceive,  to  add,  what  some  imagine,  that  Hocus  Pocus  is  not 
derived  from  Hoc  est  corpus^  as  alluding  to  the  doctrine  of  Transub- 
stantiation.  I  cannot  forbear  producing  an  odd  coincidence  in  a 
Persian  term,  as  it  appears  with  the  interpretation  of  Castell,  who 

explains 
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e:xplalns^l>  Aibii.  Hkh  bar  thus ;  '^  Belg.  Een  Hokes  Bokes  Speelder^ 
''  Qui  oUis,  s.  capsulis  ludere  novit  ad  sui  admirationeiti :  Prae« 
'^  stigiator,  qui  manuum  agili  dexteritate  facit,  ut  res  alias  appa^ 
'*  reant  circumstantium  oculis,  quam  revera  sunt/'     The  term 
atei>  Hkh  is  explained  by  Castell  to  be  the  ^^Olla  Apothecaria,  in 
'^  quasyrupi  et  conserva?  custodiuntur ;  '*  and  by  Richardson,  simply 
*'  A  Box/'    In  the  same  column  of  this  latter  Writer's  Dictionaryt 
where  Hkh  or  Hekke  is  found,  we  have  the  Arabic  Hekou,   Jis^ 
**  The  Notched  end  of  an  arrow/'  and  Hekki  lX^  ^^ Scratching ^ 
*'  rubbing.  —  Scrapiilg,   erasing.  ■ —  Boring,    Diggings    piercing ; " 
where  we '  have  the  true  sense  of  the   Element.     The  Persian 
Hekke  is  probably  the  Hutch  or  Hollow  of  the  Chest,  Box,  &c. 
The  Scotch  Hoy  is  quasi  Hoj,  or  Hog,  just  as  Hoe  belongs  to 
Hough  ;  and  it  is  explained  by  Dr.  Jamieson,  *'  To  urge  on,  To 
*'  incite;"  where  we  see  the  Bense  of  Stirring  up.    The  next  word 
is  Hoyes,  **  a  term  ^ed  in  public  proclamations,  calling  attention. 
'*  It  is  thrice  repeated,  S.  Oyes,  E.  Fr.  Oyez^  Hear  ye.-^It  is  also 
<^  used    by    Skene,"    adds    Dr.   Jamieson,    ^'  although    perhaps 
•'  improperly,  as  equivalent  to  Hue^  in  the   phrase  Hue  and  Cry.'' 
If  Hoyes  belongs  to  Hue^  it  must  be  referred  to  JEfoy,  &c.,  and 
the  terms  denoting  Excitement — Stirring  up^&LC.    I  find  likewise,  as 
adjacent  terms,    "The  Hoe  Fish,    Hoe  Mother/'  denoting  the 
*'  Piked  Dog-Fish  and  the  Shark;"  where  Hoe  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  the  ravenous,  or  annoyfng  animal,  which  Hofs— Houghs 
up — Hacks — Wbunds,  or  which   Hooks    in.      The    term    Pike 
belongs,  we  know,  to  the  idea  annexed  to  Piquer — to  Prick- 
Stick,  &c. ;   and  the  Shark  is  derived  by  the  Etymologists  from 
a  Saxon  word,  which  signifies  to  Cut,  and  from  the  term  Search. 
It  belongs  to  Search^^Scratch^  &c.     In  Skinner  we  have  Hako^, 
(Eng.)   Hacod,  (Sax.)    Hecket,   (Belg.)   Hecht,  (Germ.)  denoting 
the  Lucius,  or  Pike;  and  the  preceding  term  to  this  is  Hake, 
(Eng.)    Haecken,  (Belg.)  Rem  captare.    These  words  belong  to 
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each  other,  and  the  Fish  means  the  ravenous  animal,  -  which 
Hooks  up,  or  Catches.  I  shew  in  another  place,  that  the  idea 
of  Seizing — Catching,  or  HooKtng  up  or  in,  is  derived  from  the 
action  of  HACKing  up,  or  HooKing  up  a  Surface,  with  a  Vellicating— 
Plucking — Catching — Scratching  motion,  if  I  may  so  express 
it.  The  HADDOck  belongs  to  a  similar  idea.  It  is  sometimes 
called  in  French  Merluche,  which  signifies,  as  the  Etymologists 
suppose,  Maris  Lucius,  the  Sea  Pike.  Again ,  in  Scotch  we  have 
the  HosE=FiVA,  Cuttle-^Fish,  where  the  true  form  appears;  and 
Cuttle  probably  belongs  to  Cut,  for  the  same  reason.  The  next 
term  is  the  HosE::Net,  which  Dr.  Jamieson  supposes  to  be 
^  A  small  net,  affixed  to  a  pole,  resembling  a  Stocking  used  in 
"  rivulets."  This  may  be  the  meaning  of  the  term ;  yet  we 
should  remember,  that  the  idea  of  Catching,  or  Seizing,  is 
generally  connected  with  the  idea  of  HACKm^  up,  or  HooKing  up ; 
and  thus  we  see,  how  the  Cuttle-Fish  and  the  Net  may  be  con- 
nected with  each  other.  The  next  word  in  Dr.  Jamieson*s 
Dictionary  is  Host,  Hoist,  '*  To  cough  j  *'  and  in  the  second 
sense  we  have  "  To  Belch  up,  to  bring  forth,'*  &c. ;  wh6re  we -see 
the  idea  of  Stirring  up.  We  talk,  moreover,  of  a  HACKm^  Cough ; 
and  I  shall  shew,  that  Cough — Catchy  and  Cut,  belong  to  each 
other  for  the  same  reason.  The  next  word  is  Hosta,  "  Used  as 
^*  an  interjection  of  surprize,  and  ^  perhaps  of  some  degree  of 
•'  hesitation.  Ang.  Husto,  Husta,  Aberd.  expl.  See  here.  See  to 
*•  it."  This  is  a  word  of  Excitement  to  attention,  which  will  be 
considered  in  a  future  page. 

The  terms  adjacent  to  HoTcu^Potch,  in  Dr.  Jamieson*s  Scotch 
Dictionary,  are  Hotch,  •' To  move  the  body  by  sudden  jerks,  which 
is  another  form  of  Hitch  ;  and  he  has  justly  recorded  here  the 
German  Hutsen,  the  Belgic  Hotsen;  HoTTer,  "To  crowd  together, 
"conveying  the  idea  of  individual  motion;'*  and  likewise  '*  To 
"  Houd.     To  Wriggle,  to    move   from    side   to  side,  whether 
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"walking' or  sitting."  Under  this  latter  word  Dr.  Jamieson 
refers  us  to  Hoddin,  **A  terra  expressive  of  the  Joggling  motion 
"  of  one  who  rides  a  horse  that  moves  stiffly,  and  who  receives  in 
•*  his  own  body  the  impetus  of  every  movement/*  In  the  same  page 
with  this  latter  word  we  have  HocKerty^^Cockerty,  **  To  ride  on  one's 
**  slioulders  with  a  leg  on  each- — This  in  Ang.  is  called  Cockerty- 
•*  Hoy/'  where  HocKerty  relates  to  the  wriggling — unsteady 
motion  of  the  person  so  sitting;  and  Hoy  is  quasi  Ho/ or  Hock^ 
bearing  the  same  meaning.  The  next  word  is  Hockit,  **  apparently 
**  for  HoTCHETT,  moved  clumsily  by  jerks ;  '*  and  the  next,  Hocus, 
**  A  stupid  fellow,  a  fool,  a  simpleton/'  which  contains  a  similar 
idea  to  Hocus,  in  Hocus  Pocus,  though  it  is  applied  in  somewhat 
a  diflferent  manner.  We  have  moreover  Hoddle,  "  To  Waddle ; " — 
HoDDiE,  " A  Carrion-Crow ; "  Hodden  Grey^  "A  term  used  with 
•*  respect  to  cloth  worn  by  the  peasantry  which  has  the  natural 
"  colour  of  the  wool.*'  The  form  Hoddle  will  remind  us  of 
Huddle,  where  we  likewise  see  the  idea  of  Desultory,  unsteady 
motion.  Dr.  Jamieson  observes,  on  the  term  Hodden,  "  Perhaps 
*' from  E.  Hoiden  rustic,  clownish,  from  German  HeideJ'  The 
term  Hodden,  as  denoting  the  vulgar,  clownish  colour,  belongs 
to  the  idea  of  the  Hoddin,  denoting  the  Vulgar — Clownish  Mo//o«. 
Hoiden,  in  English,  means  the  vulgar  person,  only  as  it  is  con- 
nected with  Unseemly — Disorderly  Motion  ;  and  hence  it  is  applied 
to  the  vulgar,  romping  GirL  In  the  German  Heide — the  HeaT if. 
We  are  brought  at  once  to  the  Ground — the  EArXH.  To  the  form 
of  Hoiden  belongs  the  ancient  word  for  a  Dance,  which  Nathan 
Bailey  represents  by  Haydeoines,  "  A  Country  dance  or  round/* 
as  he  explains  it.  It  occurs  in  the  Poems  attributed  to  Rowley^ 
and  is  applied  to  the  dance  of  Rustics.  In  the  third  Eclogue 
a  clown  says, 

''  I  daunce  the  best  Heiedeygnes, 
"  Aird  foile  the  wysest  feignes.'' 

We 
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We  here  see,  that  Heiedeygne  is  used  as  a  disyllable^  as  it  ought 
to  be,  corresponding  with  the  word  Hoiden.  Chatterton  explains 
the  term  as  **  A  Country  dance  still  practised  in  the  North ; " 
and  Dean  Milles  properly  adds  in  the  Glossary, "''  A  Ranging 
"  country  dancie/' 

Among  these  terms,  denoting  Desultory  motion^  we  must  place 
our  phrase  Hoity.  Toity,  to  which  we  must  add  the  3cotch  *'  To 
'*  HoiT,  HoYT.  To  move  in  an  ambling  but  crazy  manner,"  says 
^^  Dr.  Jamieson,  ''to  move  with  expedition,  but  stiffly  and  clum<* 
**  sily.  S.  The  term  is  often  used  to  denote  the  attempt  made 
"  by  a  corpulent  person  to  move  quickly.  Hoit,  A  Hobbling 
''  motion.  One,  to  whom  this  motion  is  attributed,  is  said  to  be 
'*  at  the  HoiT."  We  here  see  that  Hoix  is  applied,  by  way  of 
ridicule,  tpthe  awkward  attempt  of- an  animal,  naturally  slow,  to 
bustle  forward.  This  is  probably  the  sense  of  Hod,  in  "  HoJ>a 
''  Mandod,  A  Shell  snail/'  as  Mr.  Grose  explains  it.  We  shall 
have  little  doubt  respecting  the  truth  of  this  conjecture,  when  we 
learn  the  preceding  word  in  Mr.  Grose's  Glossary.  "  HoopYt 
"  Well,  pleasant,  in  good  spirits.  I'm  pretty  Hoddy."  The 
snail  is  called  likewise  A  Dod^Man;  and  the  Man^Dod  seems  to 
be  an  inversion  of  this  word.  A  Dud^Man  is  a  Man  made  of 
DudSy  or  Rags,  a  Scare-^crow ;  and  it  then  means  '^  A  Hobgoblint 
**  a  Spright,"  as  N.  Bailey  explains  it;  and  afterwards,  perhaps^ 
the  ugly,  disagreeable  animal.  I  once  thought,  that  Dud^Man 
4neant  the  animal  or  creature,  crawling  in  the  Dust;  yet  as  the 
combination  exists,  applied  to  a  different  object,  it  has  probably 
the  same  specific  meaning  in  both  cases.  Dud  means  Rags> 
from  the  loose  broken  Dust.  The  succeeding  words  in  Grose  to 
Hadmandod,  which  belong  to  our  Element,  are  '^  Hog — A  Sheep 
"  of  a  year  old.  North.  Sometimes  called  Hoggrel^''  which  we 
have  just  explained ; — ''  Hog.  To  Hog,  To  carry  on  the  back, 
••North.;"  where  Hog  may  perhaps- relate  to  the  unsteady  motion 

in 
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in  such  a  position,  as   In   tbe  Scotch  Hoc^^rfy^— "  Ho^ETft 
"  Hoo— Colt;  colts  of  a  year  old.  Hampsh.} "  where  the  term  'm 
transferred  from  a  young  sheep  to   atnother  young  zmtBieXrr 
HoiT,   **  An  awkward  Boy/'     The  preceding  article  to  Hoddy  is 
HocKER^  Headed  J  •*  Fretful,  passionate.    Kent/'      Here/  we    see 
the  two  opposite  senses  of  Pleased  and  Displeased,  from  the  same 
radical  idea  of  ExcitemenU     Mn  Grose  has  very  happily  explained 
Hooker  by  Fretful ;  where  in  the  term  Fretful  we  have  the  very 
same    metaphor   of   Irritability,  as  derived  from   the  action   of 
Fretting  or  Scratching  a  Surface.     In  Chaucer  we  have  the  terms 
HoKER  and  Hoker/j/,  which  Junius  explains  hy  Morosus,  ContU'^ 
ntaxi  &c.,  and  which  he  has  properly  enough  referred  to  one  of 
the  terms  belonging  to  this  race  of  words,  the  French  Bocher.  •  In 
Saxon,  Hocer  and  Hocor  mean  ^*  Irrisio,  co^tumeUa ; "   and  we 
shall  now  understand  the  origin  of  our  colloquial  word  ]^qax — To 
Hoax  a  person,  Irridendo  Perstringnre ;    where,  in  Perstringere, 
To  Graze  or  Scratch  upon  a  Surface,  we  have  a  similar  metaphor* 
In  Saxon,  Husce  means  "  Gontumelia,  poptemptus,  opprobrium^ 
"  convitium,"*as  Lye  explains  J|;  ani4.  under  another  form  we 
have  Hucse,  Hucx,  which  he  explains  by  "  Ironia,  coi^tumelia, 
"  Mid   Hucse,  Cum  Ironia>  derisorie,  conteniptim."    The  suc- 
ceeding word  to  this  Saxon  term^  inl^ye's  Dictionary,  is  HvDenian, 
•*  Excutere ; "    where  we   have  another  of  these  terms,   which 
denote  Agitation,  &c.     In  the  phrase  **  To  Hoax  on  the  dogs/' 
we  have   the  same  idea  of  Exciting — Stirring  up — Eooing  on. 
The  original  sense  of  Hocer  will  be  manifest  from  the  preceding 
and  adjacent  words  in  Lye's  Saxon  Dictionary,  Hoc,  Hoce,  Hook, 
Uncus;  and  Ho,  calx.     I  shew  in  another  place,  that  the  Hook  is 
derived  from  the  action  of  Hoojuing  or  HouGuing  up  the  Ground, 
and  that  the  Ho  is  the  part  which  Hoes — Houghs  up  the  Ground. 
In  the  succeeding  column  we  have  HoEHxan,  Persequi ;  another 
turn  of  meaning,  derived  froip  a  siipdilar  metaphor.     Ip  Gern)an» 

HoTT^Jt 
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HoTt^«  means  "  A  Cartman's  crying  to  make  his  horses  turn  to 
the  right  hand;"  where  we  have  likewise  thejdea  oT  Excitement. 
In  the  phrase  *'  Es  will  nicht  recht  Hotten"  which  my  Lexico- 
grapher explains  by  « It  will  not  go  or  advance  rightly,"  we  see 
at  once  the  idea  of  Excited  or  Quickened  motion.  In  German  and 
French,  Hotte  is  a  Basket,  "  qu'  on  attache,"  says  Menage,  "  sur 
"  les  epaules."  It  may  belong  to  the  idea  of  motion,  as  explained 
in  Hog,  Hockerty;  or  it  may  denote  the  Hutch,  the  Hollow, 
which  I  have  before  illustrated. 

The  preceding  word  to  Hoit,  in  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary,  is 
Hoist,  To  cough ;  which  again  confirms  my  opinion,  that  these 
words  for  Noise,  belonging  to  our  Element,  are  derived  from  the 
idea  of  Agitation — Stirring  up,  &c.  Again,  among  the  terms 
denoting  a  Vellicating^-Twitching  motion,  we  must  add  the  Scotch 
**  HowDER.  To  move  by  succussation,  S.  To  Hatch,  synon." 
The  next  word  to  this,  in  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary,  is  "  To 
*'  HowDER.  To  Hide,  conceal;"  which  means. to  Agitate  or  Stir 
together,  so  as  to  bury  up  and  conceal.  .  This  will  shew  us,  that 
my  explanation  of  Hvg&ek>» Mugger  is  just.  The  preceding  terms 
are  Howdy,  *'  A  Midwife;"  and  To  Howdy,  "  To  act  the  part 

« 

**  of  a  Midwife,  to  deliver  a  woman  in  labour;**  where  we  see, 
that  Howdy  relates  to  an  operation,  in  which  a  person  in  the  pains 
of  labour  Howd^w.-  Dn  Jamieson  does  not  seem  to  be  aware 
of  the  relation  of  these  terms.  In  the  same  column  of  this 
Writer  s  Dictionary,  where  Howd  is,  we  see  a  term  to  which  it 
ultimately  belongs.  We  here  find  How,  "A  Hoe,  an  instrument 
*•  for  Tearing  up  the  surface  of  the  Ground  ;  *•  and  the  succeeding 
word  is  How 9  HoUy  "  a  term  used  to  denote  the  sound  made  by 
*'  the  owl."  Here  we  again  see  another  proof,  that  the  idea  of 
Noise  is  taken  from  the  action  of  Tearing  up  or  Scratching  up  the 
Ground.  These  words  have  the  same  relation  to  each  other,  that 
the  Screech^v/l  has  to  Scratch.     We  have  seen,  that  Hoodie  is 
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the  Carrion-Crow ;  and  here  Dr.  Jamieaon  refers  us  to  Huddy, 
where  he  seems  to  think,  that  the  Huddy  Craw  is  the  "  Hooded 
**  Crow."  The  next  word  is  Hudds,  which  is  defined  to  be 
"  a  species  of  Clay,  which  the  smiths  use  for  fixing  their 
*«  bellows  in  their  furnaces,"  &c.,  where  we  are  directly  brought  to 
the  idea  of  Dirt. 

In  the  same  opening  of  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary  I  see  the 
following  terras,  belonging  to  our  Element  >  Hud,  Hudderin^ 
Huddrourij  Huddum^  or  Huddone,  Hudge-Mudge,  Huggrie^ 
Muggrie,  before  explained,  Hud-Pyke^  Huickj  Huik,  Hukebane, 
Huckie^Buckie^  Hack,  To  Huke.  —  Dr,  Jamieson  has  observed^ 
that  Hud  is  "  a  term  used  by  masons,  for  denoting  the  trough 
**  employed  for  carrying  their  mortar,"  which  corresponds  with 
our  English  word  *  Hod,  a  term  of  the  same  meanjng,  which  is 
likewise  applied  to  the  utensil  containing  coals,  as  the  ^Coal 
*  Hod'  Perhaps  Hod  and  Hud  signify  that,  which  carries  Hud^ 
or  Dirt,  or  Matter  of  a  Dirt  kind.  Hudderin,  Huddroun,  mean 
Slovenly;  where  we  have  the  same  idea  as  in  HvDOE-Mudge, 
&c-  &c.,  before  explained.  The  term  HtJDDS,  actually  signifying 
Dirt,  will  serve  to  confirm  my  idea,  that  these  words  Hudge, 
&c.  &c.  are  taken  from  actions  relating  to  Dirt.  RvDvum  is 
"  A  kind  of  Whale,"  used  by  Ga win  Douglas: — Pistrix.  Virg. 
•'  also  pistris  ;  said  to  be  a  whale  of  great  length,  which  Cuts  the 
••  water  as  he  goes  j "  and  we  shall  now  understand,  that  the 
Sword-Yish — the  Cutting  animal,  belongs  directly  to  the  train  of 
ideas  which  I  am  now  unfolding.  Hence  the  HuD^Py^^  is 
"  A  Miser,"  by  the  same  metaphor.  Pyke  is  the  Pricking'^ 
Sticking — ravenous  animal.  Huick  means  "A  small  rick  of 
"corni"  and  the  next  article  is  ''To  Huck.  To  take  care  of, 
*'  to  consider,  to  regard,"  Remote  in  sense  as  these  terms 
appear  to  be,  still  however  they  directly  belong  to  each  other. 

They 
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They  both  relate  to  the  idea  of  Stirring  -up  or  aboutr^  Turning 
up — Raising  up.     The  HxncK  is  the  Raised  up  Heap ;  and  *  To 

*  HuiK,  To  consider,'  belongs  to  the  same  metaphor,  as  in  the 
phrase  .*To  Agitate  a  matter*  ^^  Agitare  consilia — To  Revolve^^ 
Fohere,  "  To  Tumble  up,  or  Toss,— To  consider,  or  weigh ;  ** 
and  again,^  in  English,  we  say,  *  To  Turn  a  thing  over  in  one's 
^  mind.*  Folumen,  the  Volume,  is  the  swelling  Roll,  which  belongs 
to  Folvo,  To  Consider,  just  as  Huick,  the  Rick,  belongs  to  Huick, 

*  To  Consider/  I  shall  shew,  that  Rick  belongs  to  the  Ridge  of  Elarth, 
Routed  or  Stirred  up  by  ploughing,  &c.  Dn  Jamieson  has  justly 
referred  Huick  to  the  Saxon  Hogan^  or  Hogian,  which  Lye 
explains  by  ''  Sollicitus  esse,  curam  gerere,  studere,  meditari ; " 
where,  in  Sollicitus,  which  originally  referred  to  Stirring  up  the 
Solum,  or  Ground,  we  have  the  true  idea.  The  succeeding  words 
to  the  Saxon  Hooung,  Cura,  in  Lye*s  Dictionary,  are  *' Hoh,  Calx; 
^*  Angl.  Hough.*' — **  Hok,  Ahns—Hoha,  Aratrum. —  Inde  forsan 
^'  nostra  An  HovGB*-^Occa  minor,'*  says  Lye,  where  we  see  the 
true  origin  of  the  word  Hooan;  and  we  learn  from  Hoh,  which 
belongs  to  High — Stirred  up  by  the  HoiroH,  how  Huick  has 
been  formed.  The  HvKE^bane  is  the  Hucx/^-bone,  which  I 
explained  in  another  place;  and  Huckie-Buckie  means  '  To  Squat 
'down»  or  to  sit  on  the  part  adjacent  to  the  HvKE'bane.'  The  word 
Huck  means  perhaps,  says  Dr.  Jamieson,  *'  To  grudge,  to  hesitate, 
'^  as  in  a  bargain,  q.  to  play  the  Huckster.*'  If  this  be  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  it  belongs  directly  to  the  ideas  which  I  am 
unfolding.  I  shew,  that  Huckster  and  Higgler  belong  to 
Hack  and  Haggle.  We  often  talk  of  a  person  having  a  '  Hack* 
« in^— .HAGGLin^  way  with  him — in'transacting  business.'  Huke 
and  Haik  occur  together  in  the  same  line,  as  relating  to  operations 
in  a  ship ;  and  Dr.  Jamieson  refers  the  one  to  Hucken,  Incurvari ; 
and  the  other  to  Haecken,  Unco  prehendere.  If  the  words  bear  this 
meaning,  they  belong  to  Hook,  which  I  shew  in  another  place  to 
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1)6  taken  from  the  idea  of  Hacking  up — Vellieating^  or  Cutching 
up  a  Surface,  if  I  may  thus  express  it. 

Among  the  terms  denoting  Agitation — Confusion^  as  of  things 
thronged  together  in  a  disorderly  Heap,  we  have  Higgledy- 
Piggledy — Huddle,  and  Hustle.  In  Higgledy  we  come  to  the 
form  Haggle,  quasi  Haggledy,  as  it  might  have  been,  all  in 
a  Smash,  or  all  Mashed  together,  as  we  say  in  colloquial  Lan«- 
guage.  N.  Bailey  explains  Hustle  by  "To  shake  together;** 
and  we  talk  of  people  being  Hustled  together,  as  thronged 
together  in  a  state  of  Confusion.  In  the  same  column  of  this 
Lexicographers  Vocabulary,  where  Hustle  is  found,  we  have 
HussELiNG-Pfo^/^,  which  he  explains  by  "Communicants  at  a 
"Sacrament;**  from  whence  it  should  seem,  that  Husselino* 
People  meant  'People  all  Hustled  or  thronged  together  in  a  g^reat 
•  crowd,  pressing  to  receive  the  Sacrament.'— Whatever  be  the 
origin  of  HussELiNG*P^(>^/e9  it  should  seem  as  if  the  wcnrd 
rZn-HousELD,  in  Shakspeare,  ought  to  be  referred  to  it.  I  have 
produced  Housel,  and  its  parallel  terms  Husel,  (Saxon,)  "Eucha- 
"  ristia,  Panis  sacer,  seu  Eucharisticus,"  in  another  place; 
and  derived  it  with  the  Etymolbgists  from  the  Host,  the  con- 
secrated  wafer  representing  the  body  of  Christ,  who  was  the 
Hostia,  or  Victim.  This  may  be  right,  as  in  Gothic  we  find 
HuNSL,  "  Victima,  Sacrificium ;  **  yet  I  cannot  but  add,  that 
among  other  compounds  of  the  Saxon  Husel,  we  have  one  like 
that  recorded  by  Nathan  Bailey,  relating  to  the  action  of  Going 
to  or  Assembling  at  the  Sacrament,  as  HusEL-Ga»^;  which  Lye 
explains  by  "  Eucharistise  aditio,  sive  participatio." 

We  have  seen,  that  Hocher  means  in  French  *  To  Shake  or 
•  fFag.*  This  term  is  adjacent  to  other  words,  in  the  Dictionary 
of  Menage,  which  demand  our  attention.  Hoche  means  a  Notch^ 
which  has  been  justly  referred  to  the  English  Hack,  and  the 
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French  Hacher.  Another  term  in  the  same  column  is  Hoche^JBos, 
a  species  of  Flemish  Soldiers,  mentioned  in  Froissart,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  a  compound  of  Hocher,  To  Shake,  and  Bos  or 
Bois,  Wood,  or  metaphorically  a  Spear  made  of  Wood,  If  this 
be  the  origin  of  the  term,  it  will  be  a  combination  similar  in 
meaning*  to  Shakspeare  or  Shake^Spear^  and  Wag^Staff.  In  the 
preceding  column  we  have  Hoc,  as  used  in  th^  phrase  <*  Cela 
"m'est  Hoc,"  'I  am  sure  o{  that.*  One  part  of  France  used 
Oc  or  Hoc. instead  of  0«/;  and  hence  the  Dialect,  in  which  this 
term  was  used,  is  called  ^^La  Langue  d'Oc/'  I  have  con- 
jectured, that  Out  is  quasi  Ouj;  and  in  Oc  or  Hoc,  Thaty  we 
have  the  true  form,  as  in  the  Latin  Hoc.  The  game  at  cards, 
called  Hoc,  belongs  to  this  term  of  Assurance. —  In  the  same 
column  with  Hocher  we  have  Hode,  •*  Lasse,  fatigue,  recru ;"  and 
Hoon^r,  "  Murmurer  tout  bas/'  The  former  word  has  been 
referred  to  Odos,  (O^og,  Via,)  and  it  belongs  certainly  more 
particularly  to  Fatigue  in  Travelling,  "  proprement  Jaisse  dc 
"Marcher/*  The  term  Hode,  however,  is  probably  attached  to 
the  race  of  words  before  us,  and  tp  the  metaphor  of  Tiring  or 
Harassing  the  frame.  The  very  word  Tired,  corresponding  with 
the  sense  of  Hode,  must  be  referred  to  tKe  Element  TR,  denoting 
the  Soil,  and  to  Tero,  Teiro,  (Ta^ea,  Vexo,)  Tear,  Tire  (old  English 
for  Tear,)   and  lastly  tp   Terra. 

On  the  term  HoGw^r,  Menage  observes,  "  Murmurer  tout 
<*  ]:)as.  C*est  une  onomatopee,  forme  des  hons  qu*  on  entend 
*<  sortir  de  Testomac  de  celui  qui  HogneJ"  I  shall  produce  in 
another  page  a  race  of  words,  which  denote  Noise,  and  which 
I  shall-shew  to  be  derived  from  the  idea  of /Igitation,  as  in  HocH^r, 
&c.  The  n  in  this  word  is  an  orgahical  addition  to  the  G.  The 
succeeding  term  is  Hoque,  or  HoQuette,  which  denotes,  as 
Menage  says,    **  Y  entree  d'  un  Port/'      In  this  sense  it  might 
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be  referred  to  the  Heck,  Edge,  &c.,  the  projecting  Land,  or  Shore« 
In  another  sense,  it  is  applied,  says  Huet,  to  places  distant  from 
the  Sea,  and  denotes  "  CoUine,   lieu   elevee/'      This  brings  us 
rather  to  the  English  Highj  the  German  Hoch,  &c.,  with  another 
turn  of  meaning.     The  next   word  is  HoQuinetirs,   a  nickname 
for  the  people  of  Arras^  which  Le  Duchat  derives  from  HoGuiner, 
signifying  *  Facher/     The  sense  of  HoGuinen  as  represented  by 
Packer^  is  precisely  that,  belonging  to  the  idea  expressed  by  Har- 
RASS,  which  is  derived  from  the  metaphor  of  the  Herse,  or  Harrow^ 
under  the  form  '^RT,  "^RS.  HoQi/m^r  is  quasi  Occar^. — Perhaps  the 
HuGUENO/5  may  be  only  another  form  of  HoouiNwr^,  and  denote 
the  Disturbing — Harrassing  —  Stirring  up  or  Seditious  people. 
The   various  derivations   of  this   word  may   shew   us,   that   no 
conjecture  can  be  considered  as  remote.       It  has   been   derived 
from  a  Spectre  called  •*  Le  Roi  Hugon,'" — from  Jean  Hus,  *'  qui 
**  fut   condamne   au  concile    de  Constance,*' — from  the  German 
Eydgenossen^  Foederati, —  from  Hucnos,  the  beginning  of  a  Speech 
made  by  one  of  this  Sect, — ^from  the  Swiss  Heu  Guenaus,  *' les 
"  mutins  et  les  seditieux,**  or  from  the  Flemish  Heghenen,  pro- 
nounced Huguenen,  "  qui  signifie  Purifier^''  as  the  Calvinists  are 
sometimes  called  Puritains^  Puritans,  &c. 

The  preceding  term  in  my  Saxon  Dictionary  to  EoEan,  Occare, 
is  Ege,  the  Eye;  and  we  cannot  but  note,  how  the  Oc,  in  the 
Latin  OculuSf  connects  itself  with  Occa.  Remote  as  these  ideas 
may  appear,  we  shall  not  doubt  that  they  belong  to  each  othen 
The  idea  of  Seeing,  as  we  should  all  agree,  would  be  naturally 
derived  from  that  of  Search;  and  the  notion  of  Searching  into  any 
thing,  as  we  all  know,  is  connected  with  the  metaphor  of  Routing 
up  or  into  any  thing,  as  Dirt,  &c.  It  ijs  acknowledged,  that 
Scrutor  and  Scrutiny  belong  to  Scruta,  quasi  Scruia  Eruere;  and 
Rimor  means,  "  e  Rimis  eruere."  Thus  we  see,  how  Ege,  the 
Eye,  the  Seer  or  Searcher^  may  belong   to  Ege^»,  Occ^r^,  To 
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Scratch  or  Rout  up  the  Ground.  In  the  metaphorical  applications 
of  the  Poets,  and  even  in  ordinary  Language,  the  qualities  of  the 
Eye  are  perpetually  connected,  as  every  one  knows,  with  such 
material  operations  ;  and  thus  the  Eyes  are  said  To  Pierce-^ 
Bore — quasi  Occare^  &c.  &c.  The  parallel  terms  to  Eye  appear 
in  a  great  variety  of  Languages,  as  Elagf  (Sax.)  Ooghe^  (B^lgO 
^ug,  {Germ.)  Augo ^  {Goih.)  Occhio^  (XtdX.)  O/o,  (Span.)  Oko, 
(Sclav.)  &c.  &c.,  produced  by  the  Etymologists,  who  remind  us 
likewise  of  the  Greek  Auge^  (Auyiy,)  Eido,  (Eiia,  Video,)  and  the 
Latin  OculuSj  &c.  Whether  the  <:!ul  in  the  Latin  Oculus  be 
significanti  I  cannot  determine ;  but  the  Oculus  seems  to  coincide 
in  form  with  Occillo^  or  Occilo^  '  Occa  Comminuo.'  The  Latin 
Etymologists  derive  Oculus  from  Occulto,  ^^  quia  eos  ciliorum 
^'  tegmina  Occultant^''  &c.  &c. ;  and  they  remind  us  of  Oiulos^ 
(Oftseocy)  OssoSf{p<r^o^i)  Optomai,  (OTrrofieu,)  &c.  &c.  In  the  French 
(Eil,  the  Bftdical  consonant  C,  in  Oculus^  is  lost,  and  the  L  only 
remains,  unless  we  consider  the  (EH  as  belonging  to  the  Ul  in 
Oculus.  In  the  English  Eye,  the  T  preserves  the  record  of  the 
lost  ConscHiant  G,  &c.  The  succeeding  word  to  Eye,  in  Juniust 
is  EiGH,  EjA»  ^'  adverbium  hortandi.  Grascis  Etx,"  the  term  of 
Excitement,  which,  as  we  see,  is  derived  from  the  same  idea  of 
Stirring  up^  Routing  up,  &c. 

Ttie  Greek  Ossos,  Ossomai,  (Oa-a-o^,  Oculus,  Oa-trofjiau,  Auguror^ 
Vaticinor,  in  animo  fingo,  cogito,  prasvideo,  prospicio,)  must  be 
added  to  this  race  of  words.  We  perceive,  that  Ossa,  {p<r(rat^ 
Vox,  fama,  rumor,  omen,  oraculum,)  relates  to  Noise,  which 
I  conceive  to  be  derived  from  the  Noise  made  by  the  actions 
from  which  Osso^,  (Oo-o^)  is  derived.  Screech  and  Shriek  belong 
to  Scrutqr  and  Scratch,  for  the  same  reason.  The  term  OsBomai, 
(p^a-o/jLcu,)  seems  to  have  retained  its  original  idea  of  Piercing-^ 
Penetrating;  and  hence  we  see  it  applied  to  the  Piercing  Eye  of 
Rage,  and  likewise  to  that  Penetrating  view,  which  dives  into 
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the  knowledge  of  distant  or  future  events.  We  ail  r«neniber» 
that  this  word  is  adopted,  when  the  enraged  Agamemnon,  with 
his  Eyes  flashing  fire^  looks  furtoudy  upon  Calchas. 

The  term  is  perpetually  applied  to  the  power  of  Foreseeing  future 
events,  OfrcovToyct^  dkyt»  6vfiu,  &c.  &c.  These  enquiries  into  the 
origin  of  Human  Speech  will  enable  us  to  understand  that 
Curios  a  fcelicitas  of  expression^  which  is  exhibited  by  the  Poet, 
when  he  adopts  certain  terms  with  such  exquisite  force  and 
effect,  from  the  strong  and  faithful  impressions  of  a  feeling  and 
a  vigorous  mind.  We  see,  that  the  Greek  o:g:SOMAIt  from  the 
idea  of  the  Penetrating  look,  has  been  referred  to  objects  of  an 
Angry — Fierce  appearance,  and  likewise  to  the  notion  of  Fore^ 
seeing  or  Prognosticating  the  future.  Now  by  a  singular  felicity 
of  application,  Homer  has  combined  these  two  ideas  in  his  use  of 
this  term,  and  has  applied  it  to  that  appearance  of  the  Sea,  when 
it  assumes  an  Angry  and  a  Menacing  look — Prophetic  of  a  future 
storm. 

OlSSOMENON  }<tysa>v  avtficay  Xeu*\ni^a  KiXivOuf 
Avrwgt   ovS*  a^ot  n  'tt^okvXsvSstou  ov^srsocoire, 

n^tV    TttfOL  XiK^lfHyOV  KUTO^fAtVOU    CX  AlOQ  OV^OV.       (Jl.  S-   V«    l6^   &C.) 

''  Ut  veram  quum  nigrescit  pelagus  magnum  unde  tacita 

"  Prasentiens  stridulorum  ventorum  celeres  motus  nullo 

^*  Effectu,  neque  videlicet  provolvitur  in  hanc  vel  illam  partem,  % 

''  Antequam  aliquis  certus  descenderit  k  Jove  ventus/' 

Whether  the  Greek  Optomai,  {OTrrofim,  Video,)  be  quasi 
Oromaiy  where  the  p  is  an  organ ical  addition  to  the  T,  it  is  not 
easy  to  decide.    If  the  word  Optilos,  (o^rriXo^,  Oculus,  apud  Dores,) 

be 
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be  quasi  Otilos,  it  would  coincide  with  the  form  of  the  Latin 
Oculus.  The  Greek  Oph^Tkalmos^  {OtpQoeXfiou  OculusJ  is  a  com* 
pound  of  Opt^  denoting  Sight,  and  Thalmos  for  Thalamos, 
(QeeXafAo^^  Cubiculum,  nidus,*— cava  capitis^  in  quibus  oculi 
sunt,)  the  Bed  or  Hollow  Socket  for  the  Eye.  Though  the 
Lexicographers  explain  Thalamos,  (OoXa^/to^,)  by  the  '^  Cava  capitis ; 
"  in  quibus  Oculi  sunt;"  yet  they  do  not  seem  to  understand,  that 
the  Thalmos,  in  Oph^Thalmos^  belongs  to  it.  The  term  Ei do,  (EiJ«, 
Vidieo,)  and  the  Latin  v^zlveo,  are  derived  probably  from  the  same 
idea  of  Searching  or  Routing  into.  In  Fiso,  and  Fisito,  To  Fisitf 
we  seem  to  have  this  idea  more  strongly  expressed.  In  such 
phrases  as  •  To  Fisit  with  afflictions,'  we  approach  to  the  violent 
sense  annexed  to  this  race  of  words.  In  the  adjacent  term  t^-Is, 
as  in  the  parallel  Greek  term  Is,  (If,  Robur,)  we  have  perhaps  the 
idea  of  Force,  as  arising  from  Excitement  and  Agitation,  and  not  as 
belonging  to  the  notion  of  Stability,  as  I  have  before  conjectured. 
Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  term  AucMro,  before  adopted  in  the 
explanation  of  Ossomjf,  (Otra-oficu,  Auguror,)  which  exhibits  more 
strongly  the  idea  of  Prying — Penetrating — Searching  or  Routing 
into  things,  as  the  hidden  secrets  of  futurity,  and  which  must 
be  referred,  as  I  imagine,  to  such  terms  as  Ago,  Occo,  &c., 
"  To  Increase— Advance,"  If  Auceo  should  be  derived  from  the 
idea  of  Stirring  up  or  Raising  up,  we  shall  then  understand,  how 
the  Aug,  in  Amgco  and  AuGMro,  conveys  the  same  fundamental 
meaning.  I  have  given  however  a  different  origin  of  Augeo  and 
Auctor  in  other  parts  of  my  work.  I  must  not  omit  to  observe, 
that  the  derivation,  which  the  Etymologists  give  of  Auguro  from 
Avis,  is  very  probable,  and  that  the  form  Aw  for  Av  coincides 
with  that  o{  Au  in  Auceps,  which  certainly  belongs  to  Avis.  We 
cannot  help  observing  the  accidental  coincidence  in  sound  between 
the  Latin  Augur  and  the  English  Auger,  the  Borer,  Penetrater; 
The  term  Auger  certainly  belongs  to  the  race  of  words  now 

before 
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before  us,  and  presents  to  us  the  very  idea,  of  which  the  Latin 
jiugur^  as  I  conceive,  contains  the  metaphorical  application.  The 
Etymologists  understand,  that  Avoer  belongs  to  the  Saxon  JSr^> 
Edge^  which  I  have  shewn  to  be  attached  to  Eaean,  Occare. 


Terms  derived   from   the    idea 

% 

of  Scratching^  Fretting^  or 
HACKm^  upon  a  surface,  so 
as  to  Corrode  it. — Tear  it, 
&c.  &c. 


Etch  — Hatch,  Etzen,  &c. 
(Eng.  Germ.  &c.) 

Eat,  Essen,  &c.  Edo,  Est, 
EsTHio,  &c.  &c.  (Eng.  Germ. 
&c.    Lat.  Gr.  &c.  &c.  &c.) 

EsTH^5.  (Gr.)  A  Garment,  what 
is  Worn. 


Itch — lucK^ni  Youk  and  Yuke. 
(Eng.  Germ.  Scotch.)  What 
Scratches  or  Vellicates  the 
skin. 

OucHE.-  (old  Eng.)  The  Swell-, 
ing  Sore,  which  Vellicates  or 
Corrodes  the  Flesh ;  after- 
wards the  Precious  Stone, 
rising  or  swelling  up. 

AcHor-— IcHor.  (Greek,)  The 
Running  Sore. 

Ache — Acho5.  (Eng.  Gr.)  The 
Vellicating  pain. 


ATe  shall  now  perceive,  that  Etch,  To  make  Scratches — Lines 
or  Furrows  upon  Copper,  and  Eat,  as  in  the  expression  **  To 
^' Eat  into  a  Surface"  are  nothing  but  to  Hack  — Occare,  To 
Tear  up, — Cut  up,  or  Fret  upon  a  Surface,  &c.  To  Eat,  as 
applied  to  Food,  means  to  Tear  the  Food  to  pieces.  I  shall  shew 
in  another  Volume,  that  Fret,  under  the  Element  FRT,  is  derived 
from  the  idea  of  Scratching  or  Tearing  up  the  Ground ;  and  Fret 
in  old  English,  and  Fressen  in  German,  signify  To  Eat,  Devour, 
&c.  My  German  Lexicographer  explains  Fressen  by  **  To  Eat 
"  greedily,  hungrily,  ravenously.  To  Ravin,  Devour,"  and  Fres- 
SEND  by  "  Eating,   Etching,   Corrosive,    consuming."    1  shall 

likewise 
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likewise  shew,  that  TirCf  which  signifies  in  old  English  To 
Dbvour  as  a  Bird  does  his  preyt  belongs  to  Tear — Tire^  (in  the 
sense  of  Fatigue,)  Tiira,  (Tti^,  Vexo,  affligo,)  Tero^  (^^0  ^^^ 
finally  to  Terra ^    In  Venus  and  Adonis^  we  have» 

''  Even  as  an  empty  Eagle,  sharp  by  &st. 

**  Tires  with  her  beak  on  feather,  flesh  and  bone.^ 

{Malones  Edit.  p.  16.) 

The  Greek  Ado,  (aJai,  Satio,  Expleo,)  is  nothing  but  To 
Eat — ravenously,  to  Satiety,  as  we  have  it  in  FresseUj  and  Tire^ 
In  As^,  Assomaif  or  Asaomai^  (Ari^,  Fastidium,  Nausea;  — 
Molestia  animi ;  —  Sordes ;  Dolor,  ka-a-ofiou  pro  Aa-uofMu^  Nauseo, 
Fastidio ; — Irascor,)  we  see  this  idea  more  strongly ;  and  in  the 
sense,  which  these  words  bear,  of  Pain  and  Anger^  we  see  the 
metaphorical  sense  as  in  Fret.  We  all  know,  that  the  meta- 
phorical idea  of  Eat  is  connected  with  Pain — Annoyance,  as  in 
'*  Eating  CareSy'  and  in  such  words  as  Tvioko^o^,  Membra  De^ 
pascens^  Membra  Fatigans,  Tuio^aya^^^  Membra  Exedens,  TnioQc^og^ 
Membra  Depascens.  The  Lexicographers  derive  Tvioxo^oq  from 
Tviov  and  Ke^ffti;  but  we  may  wonder,  that  with  such  examples 
before  them,  they  did  not  refer  the  Koros  in  this  word  to 
Koreo,  (Ka^iu,  Satio.)  It  is  true,  that  Koreo^  (Ko^eu,  Satio,)  To 
be  Satiated,  belongs  to  Keiro,  (Kj/^at,  Tondeo^)  To  Sheer;  and  so 
it  does  to  Koreo,  (Kjo^ea,  Verro,  Purgo,)  To  Brush;  all  which  words, 
as  we  now  see,  refer  to  the  action  of  Fretting  upon  a  surface^ 
and  are  attached  to  each  other,  just  as  Tire  and  Tear — Fressen  and 
Fret,  are  attached  to  each  other.  In  the  phrase  Tvioko^qv^  /jLiXiic^wag, 
the  word  is  applied  with  singular  beauty  by  Hesiod,  though 
Ruhnkenius  {Epist.  Crit.  p.  8o.)  does  not  consider  it  to  be  genuine: 
He  supposes,  that  no  Grammarians  would  be  ridiculous  enough  to 
imagine,  that  it  was  derived  from  Tviov  and  Ket^itv,  though  he  tells 
us,  that  Kiifiiv  is  explained  in  Hesychius  by  ErSuiv.  We  here  see, 
that  Keiro  (Kfii^or,)  means  at  once  To  Sheer,  and  to  Eat,  which 

unequi"- 
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unequivocally  decides  on  the  true  origin  of  Korea,  (Ko^.)  Let 
us  mark  the  sense,  which  Ase,  (Ao-nO  bears  of  Sordes,  where 
we  directly  come  to  the  Asi5>  (Ao-<;,  Limus,.  Sordes,)  the  Dirt  of 
the  Ground,  ifie  Spot»  from  which  I  imagine  these  terms  to  be 
derived. 

I  suppose,  that  the  words  for  Noise^  belonging  to  our  Element, 
are  derived  from  the  action  of  Vellicating — Fretting  or  Scratching 
upon  a  Surface :  Hence  we  have  At>o,  or  Aeido,  (aJ»,  A8iI«#,  Cano,) 
« To  make  a  Noise,*  belonging  to  Ado,  (A^«,)  To  Eat,  Etch,  or 
Scratch.     I  shall  shew,  that  Scrietch  belongs  to  Scratch,  for  the 
same  reason.     While  I  am  examining  Ado,  (AJm,)  in  my  Greek 
Vocabulary,    I   cast  my  eyes  on  Adw,  (Ainss  Orcus,  Tartarus, 
Inferi ;— Sepulcrum,)  where  we  are  again  brought  to  the  Ground. 
The  word  Aven,  (aV,  Adfatim,.  Abunde,  Largiter,)  is  probably 
derived  from  Ado,   (A^«,   Satio);   and  perhaps  the  Anen,  (A^, 
Glandula,    Tonsilla,)    the   Tonsils,    should   be  referred   to    the 
strong  action  of  these  parts  in  ravenous  EATing.     The  Tonsils, 
Tbnsitla,  are  derived  from  Tondeo,  Tonsutn,  for  a  similar  reason. 
In  the  compound    Ao'EsFageo,   (Aii^uytu,  Ad  Satietatem  usque 
comedo ;   Vorax  sum,)  we  see  Aoen,  Ado,  (A^«,)  applied  to  the 
original  idea.      My  Lexicographer  derives   Ade    in  this  com- 
pound from  jiden,  (aV,  Adfatim,)  which  he  considers  as  a  root. 
The  other  sense  of  Ado  or  Adeo,   (A^or,  Place,  Aieu,  Placeo, 
gratificor,)  To  Please,  is  taken  probably  from  the  Pleasure  or 
Satisfaction    received    from   plenteous   Exring,   or   from   being 
Satisfied  with  Food.      We  know,  that  the  explanatory  words 
Satisfaction  and  Satisfied  belong  to  each  other.    The  word  Aoeo, 
(Khu,   Taedio  adficio,)  is  another  form  of  Ado,  (Ai«,)  To  be 
Saturated,  and  is   not  quasi  Jedeo,  (Ai^u,)  from   the  privative 
ji  and  Ed«5,  (H^w,  Suavis.)    The  word  Edus,  (HJwf,)  itself  might 
be  derived  from  the  idea  of  Pleasant  Eatw^,  or  Food ;  but  on 
this  point  it   is  most  difficult  to  decide.      I  have  suggested 

4  X  another 
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apother  origin  (pw  125,)  in  a  former  page,  which  is  very  probable. 
Nothing  is  more  perplexing  to  the  Etymplogist  than  the  investi- 
gation of  terms  like  these.  I  cannot  however  help  producing 
a  combination,  where  the  word  is  brought  to  the  original  SpoU 
from  which  I  conceive  it  to  be  originally  derived,  hJi;>(xio;,  Bonam 
Terram  seu  bonum  Solum  h^bensj^  ex^  ,H^u^  et  Tou».  I  might 
hef^  ad^d,  that  possibly  AsM-^no^,  (Actovo^,  Gaudens,  Alacris, 
Ultroneus,  Libens,)  belongs  to  the  EESMai,  (Ha/ecu,.perf.  ind«  pass, 
y,  Aiw* — V,  nhfAou.)  In  AsMo,  {ka-fm^  Cantus,  •  ab  a31w,)  the  Noise, 
we  have  the  same  form.  The^  Greek  Aedo,  Aedow,  (A^iJi*, 
Kifiiav^,  Luscinia^)  the  Nightingale,  means  tihe  Aeidou,  (Ac/^a^v,)  the 
Singer. 

The  Etymologists  produce  the  parallel  terms  to  Eat  in  other 
Languages,  as  Eton,  (Sax.)  Itan,  (Goth.)  Eeten^  (^^^gO  Essen^ 
(Germ.)  Etzen^  {Gexm.)  Corrodere;  the  Danish  Ede,  the  Islandic 
EU  the  Greek  and  Latin  Edo^  {Yica.)  The  Greeks  have  likewise 
EstAo,  EstAi0>  &c.  (E^^Mi  'EtrQiut  Edo.    Ab  Eda^,)  and  in  Latin  we 

have  Est. and  Esse.     In   German,  Ess^  signifies  *' A  Melting- 

»  • 

"house  for  Metal,"  from  the  idea  annexed  to  Essen,  of  EhTtng  to 
pieces  a  solid  Mass.  Essio  likewise  denotes  Vinegar,  from  its 
'  Sharp— Corro/^/n^  quality.  Hence  we  Rave  in  old  English  the 
term  Eisel,  Vinegar,  which,  as  some  commentors  think,  Shak- 
speare  means  in  Hamlet.  /'Woul't  drink  up  Eisel?  eat  a 
"  crocodile.*'  Whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  in 
this  passage,  Shakspeare  uses  Eisel  for  Vinisgar,  as  Dr.  Farmer 
has  observed,  in  one  of  his  Sonnets. 

^'  Like  a  willing  patient,  I  ^ill  driok  ^ 
"  Potions  of  Etsell  'gainst  my  strong  infection.** 

In  German,  ETzen  is  to  Etch  j  and  A^Tzen  means"  To  Bait" — 
**  To  make  brass  cuts  with  4^uafortis,  To  Etch,  grave  vvith  it,'* 
as  my  Lexicographer  explains  it,  who  likewise  interprets  Aetz- 
pulver    by  **  Corrosive,  or.  Fretting  Water,  AxTirJV^sser,    Aqua 

"  fort  is. 
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«*  fortis, .  Etchi»^  Water/'  Among  the  parallel  term^s  to  the 
G^man  Eckg,  the  Edge  of  any  thing,  Wachtdr  |>roduces  Essig^ 
Acetum ;  and  likewise  Igeh  Egel,  Secvxris  ;  Hechel^  Ii^trmnentuni 
dentatuQi ;  where  we  have  the  form  of  Eisel,  as  we  have  seen  in 
a'  variety  of  other  yrords,  Hafkle]  Haggle,  &c.  &c,  Wachter 
moreover  records,  ^mong  these  words,  Eoge,  Occa.^ — It  is 
curious  to  remark,  how  >yords,  with  the  same  meaning,  have 
been  forctied  from  terms  attached  to  the  same  race,  though  the 
words  themselves  do^  not  dii:ectly  belong  to  each  other,  as 
Acetum,  Esaig,  Eisel^  f^n-Eoor,  or  Fin^Aiore;  where  the  Ac,  Es, 
£is,  Eg;  ret>resent  the  same  race,  with  the  same  idea,  though 
immediately  belonging  to  the  several  Dialects,  in  which  the 
words  are  found. -^Under  the  same  form,  as  the  Greek  Estho, 
(Eri-ffo?,  Edo,)  \ye  have  Esth^5,  (Ea^g,  Vestimentum,)  the.Garment» 
which  have  probably*  the  same  r/ej^tjon  ,to  each  othgr,  that  JVear, 
To  Waste  away,  has  to  fFear,  when  it  denotes  Wearing  Apparel, 
or  what  we  Wear,  or  is  Worn.  In  the  passive  ^or«,  we  see  the 
original  idea.  (See  p.  625.)  The  Latin  z;=Estiq  is  acknowledged 
to  belong  to  EstHo,  (E^fl«.)  We  cannot  but  note,  how  in 
v^EsTA^  the  Goddess  of  the  Earth,  and  in  its  corresponding 
term  Estia,  (Eoria,)  we  are  brought  to  the  Spot^  supposed  in 
my  Hypothesis. 

The  Latin  Esca  belongs  to  Edo,  and  so  perhaps  does  \EScor^ 
as  the  Etymologists  suppose.  The  Es,  in  EaculentuSi  Esculent, 
we  should  naturally  refer  to  Esca,  as  the  Etymologists  have  d6ne. 
The  Cul  might  belong  to  the  terms  denoting  Food — Eating,  &c,, 
under  the  Element  CL,  as  the  Greek  Colon,  {KaXw,  Cibus,)  the 
Hebrew  SsK,  and  the  Arabic  JoTl  ACL,  To  Eat.,  We  perceive 
here,  that  these  Eastern  terms  have  the  form  ACL,  and  frbm 
hence  Escvhentus,  Escvhusj  Sec.  might  be  derived,,  without 
any  reference  to  Esca;  yet,  as  we  have  seen;  the  form.  ^S/ 
is  familiar  to  our  Element.      Edo,  To  utter,  .is .  supposed  to 

be 
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be  derived  from  E  and  Do^  and  so  perhaps  it  is ;  yet 
It  may  possibly  belong  to  Edo»  To  Eat»  or  Fret  a  surface^ 
under  the  idea  of  'To  Scratch  up— Fret  up— -JRotf^  up/  with 
a  similar  sense  to  Eruo;  and  thus  the  phrases.  ''In  lucem 
^*  Edere/  and  ''  E  tenebris  Eruere,'*  would  be  parallel  to  each 
other.  R.  Ainsworth  explains  both  Edo  and  Eruo  by  ''  To 
•*  bring  forth."  In  Welsh,  Vsu>  anciently  written  Esu,  means 
''To  Eat,  to  devour,  consume;*'  and  Isol,  "Devouring,  Con- 
"  suming/'  The  phrase  produced  by^  Mr.  Richards,  under  this 
latter  word,  is  "  Tan  Isol,  The  Devouring  fire/*  where  we  see  the 
strongest  sense  annexed  to  this  race  of  words.  In  Isol,  we 
appear  to  have  the  Escul  in  Esculuj.  In  Irish,  iTuam  and 
losam  mean  to  Eat.  The  adjacent  words  to  iTHam  are  Ith^ 
Chomla,  a  File,  where  we  see  the  idea  of  Fretting  or  Scratching 
upon  a  surface;  and  Ijuiom^radh^  "  A  murmuring^  grumbling, 
*'  backbiting ; '^  where  we  have  at  once  the  Ndse,  attached  to  the 
action  of  Scratching  upon  a  surface^  and  the  metaphorical 
application  of  that  idea.  1  find  likewise  Ith,  Corn,  and  Ith/V, 
Corn-field,  soil.  We  have  moreover  Is,  Under,  vyhere  we  are 
brought  to  the  Low  situaticm  of  the  Ground.  The  Greek  Iso^, 
(itf-oc,  ^quus>)  seems  directly  to  belong  to  this  Celtic  word}  and  if 
these  terms  should  be  derived  from  the  violent  action  of  Routing 
up,  so  as  *  To  Lay  Low,  Level,'  &c.,  every  thing  will  coincide. 

Wachter  has  collected,  under  the  German  words  Essen,  Vescis 
and  As,  Cibus,  the  various  parallel  terms  relating  to  Food.  The 
succeeding  word  to  As,  Cibus,  in  the  Glossary  of  this  Etymologist, 
is  As,  "  Cadaver,  morticinium,''  which  he  explains  by  "  Proprie 
"  Cibus,  sed  fraudulentus,  et  inescandis  feris  per  insidias  objectus. 
"  Inde  Mzen,  AUicere.''  We  see  in  this  sense  of  a  Carcase,  to 
be  Tom  to  pieces  by  Wild  Beasts,  the  original  idea,  from  which 
the  action  of  E/LTingf  expressed  by  these  words,  was  derived. 
The  term  Ftessen,  which  I  have  referred  tQ. Fret,  is  particularly 

applied 
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applied  to  the  Ravenous  devouring  of  Wild  Beasts.     Wachter 
explains    it    by   "  Vorare,    devorare.       Dicitur    de    Animalihus^ 
*'  lurconibus,  et  famelicis   tantum/'      In    the  preceding  column 
of  Wachter  to  that,  in  which  As,  Cfbus,  occurs,   is  *'  As,  Monas, 
''As,  Deus,  verus,  et  summus  ;'*  and  As,  "Homo  divinus,  opiuione 
"  Deus/*    These  words  belong  to  the  idea  of  JSein^— the  Illustrious 
Beings  &c.,   which  I  have  discussed  in  a  former  part  of  my  Work, 
(p.  334,  &c.)     I  have  expressed  my  doubts^  on  some  occasions^ 
respecting  the  original  Fdea,  annexed  to  these  words ;  and  I  am 
now  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  idea  of  the  Powerful  Being— 
The  Being,  was  originally  derived  from  Power ^  as.  it  relates  to 
actions  of  Incitement  and  Violence ;  and  if  that  should  be  the  fact, 
we  shall  understand,  how  As,  relating  to  Food,  and  .  As,    the 
Powerful    Being,   contain   the   same    fundamental    idea    of    the 
Tearer  to  pieces — the  Destroyer — Consumer,  or  something  of  that 
kind, 

Wachter  has  justly  produced  under  these  words  the  parallel 
terms  for  Gods,  or  Powerful  Personages,  as  Esus,  or  Hesus,  JEsans 
Asa,  the  companions  of  Odin,  Aisoi^  Asa-oi,  6m  \yrro  Tv^ap.  (Hesych.) 
The  God  Esus  is  the  Celtic  Mars,  where  we  have  the  sense  of  the 
Destroyer;  and  it  is  a  reduplication  of  the  Element  ^S,  as  Es^^Us, 
in  order  to  express  the  idea^  more  strongly,  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  Armoric  HeosAcc,  "  To  Egg  or  Provoke,"  and  the  terms 
directly  taken  from  it,  the  French  AiosUis^r,   the  Italian  Ao^ 
Azzare,    To  be  in  a  passion,  &c.      In    Armoric,  Heg^Azus  is 
Quarrelsome.     In  the  next  column  of  my  Armoric^  Vocabulary, 
we  have  HoGuet,  the  Harrow.      I  have  before  produced  (p.  196,) 
the  Hebrew  niy  0z=U2,  "  Very  or  exceedingly  strong,"  and  the  . 
Syriac  Axt^Az-os,  (A^I^o^,)  the  Arabic  Az«Eez,  iijc  "  Excellent, 
"precious,"    and    the    Greek    AG^rocH05,    (A>e^%o^,    Superbus, 
Ferox.)       We  have  a  similar  reduplication  ta  these  words  in 
Ak-Oke,  (AxMCfi,  Mucroy  Cuspis.) 

I  have 
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I  have  justly  referred  on  a  former  occasion  various  words^ 
denoting  Strength^  to  each  other,  (p.  19I;  &c.)j  and  I  have 
supposed,  that  the  originail  idea  is  that  of  the  Base  or  Foundation. 
It  is  true,  that  in  most  of  them  the  sense  of  Strength,  as  connected  . 
with  Firmness  and  Stability »  as  of  things  Raised  on  a  Base  or 
Foundation^  appears  to  exist  as  the  prevailing  notion,  and  that 
the  idea  of  Excitement  or  Commotion  is  not  visible ;  and  I  have 
therefore  justly  considered  such  vvords  in  a  separate  portion 
of  my  Work.  Yet  'I  rcannot  but  observe,  after  the  maturest 
deliberation;  thaC  many  of  these  terms,  appear  to  have  been 
originally  derived  froDi  9Ct;ions  of  Excitement  or  Violence;  and 
I  suggest  this  i^inion,  diat  the  adapts  in.  the  various  Languages 
examined,  some  of  which  are  plaoe^l  out  of  my  reach».  may  direct 
their  enquiries  to  this^  point,  Mr.  Parkhurst  has  referred  Hesus 
to  the  Hebrew  OS,  OSS^  tW,  tSfBV  '/:  To  (^onsume.  Destroy.— To 
"  be  Consumed,  Consume,  or  Waste  away."  This  derivation 
exhibits  precisely  the  QSm^;  iinjop  qf;  ideas,  -  ;which  is  supposed  to 
exist  ^between  As,  Food,  what  is  Cojnsutfiedj,  and  As,  the  Powerful 
Being,  Xhi^  Consumer^  according  to; my.  Hypothesis,  The  Hebrew 
term  seems  directly  to  connect  itself  in  idea  with  the  words, 
which  I  am  now  examining*  It  c^enotes  the  Moth,  the  animal, 
which  Frets  or  Consumes  Garments  ;^^nfi  it  means  likewise  Blighty 
as  denoting,  says  Mr.:  Pw'khurst,  the  '\Cqrrosive  Air."  In  the 
Arabic  ic  Azz,  "  Rare,  excellent,  Sic-^Corrobating^*'  (see  p.  .195,) 
the  idea  of  Excellence,  as  connected  with  Strength,  appears  to 
prevail;  and  in  another .  Arabic  term,  lyl  Aza,  which  is  probably 
only  another  form  of  it,  we  have  the  sense  of  ''1.  Whatever  tends 
•*  to  Support  life^  A  P^op^  Support;"  where  we  have  the  idea  of 
Strength^  as  connected  with  Stability.  Yet  in  another  Arabic 
word  belonging  to/it,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  column  of 
Mn  Richardson's  Dictionary,  yve^have  the  sense  of  Strength 
connected  with  the  notion  of  Excitement,  which  I  conceive  to  be 
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the  original  idea  of  the  word.    Mr.  Richardson  explains  J I  Azz, 

in  one  sense,  by   '^  Force,  value,   power, '  Strength ; '*    but  the 

preceding  senses  of  the  word,  according  to  his  arrangement,  are 

1.  Moving^  Removing^  Shaking,  Agitating.    2.  Burning,  inflaming, 

kindling,  lighting  a  fire.    3,  Fire;  flame.    4.  Exciting,  Prompting, 

*     *  •  *^         ,        . »      '      •  -«      ' 

"  Stimulating,  Instigating,  ImpelUng,  rendering  covetous.  I  thinic 
we  may  perceive,  that  the  original  idea  of  the  Hebrew  wOZ, 
denoting  *' Strength  of  Vigour,'*  is  that  o{  Excitement,  when  we 
consider  the  turn  of  meaning  annexed  to  the  word.  Though  il 
denotes  ''A  Strong  Hold  or  Place;**  yet  it  signifies  likewise 
**  To  Hasten,  Move,  or  Remove  \vith  tiaste  and  Vigour — A  Gaiif, 
•'so  called  on  account  of  its  Agility  and  Vigour;^'  to  V^hich 
Mr.  Parkhurst  has  justly  referred  Aix,  (Ai|);  and  I  shew  in 
another  place,  how  Aix,  (Ai|,)  connects  itself  with  Aisso, 
(Aio-triw,  Ruo.)  On  the  whole  1  must  observe,  that  through 
the  whole  compass  of  Language,  fhe  idea  of  Excitement-^Cofn^ 
motion — Agitation,  seems  principally  to  have  aflbrded  the  original 
turn  of  meaning,  with  which  words  were  impregnated. 

In  examining  the  word  \j\  Aza,  in'  Mr.  Richardson's  Die- 
tionary^  I  cast  my  eyes  on  a  Persian  term  in  the  same  openings 
{^^j\  AzDen,  **To  sew  togethier,  to  prick  or  pierce  with  a 
"  needle. — Ezven,  To  drive  the  Edge  or  point  of  a  knife  into  any 
"  thing."  We  shall  from  hence  conclude^  that  the  Greek  AK^oma/, 
{Axtofjuuf  Sanp,   medeor,  me'dicori  —  Expio,   Sarciot  ResarciOt  &c. 

AKECSeAI  eX3U{,  ^fl|/av,  rec  AI^WPCrOTA,  1WIOAHMATA,  &C.)  belongs  • 

to  Ake,  (Akij?,  Acies  ferri,)  for  the  same  reason  ;  and  we  know, 
that  AKestra,  (Axurr^a,  Acus,)  means  a  Needk.  I  have  suggested 
this  idea  on  a  former  occasion,  (p.  240,)  in  which  I  now  acquiesce. 
The  Greek  Ug^V5,  (Tyiif^,  Sanus,)  may  perhapS  belong  to  this,  as 
I  before  suggested.  If  the  Irish  Icam  and  Welsh  lAcKau  belong 
to  AKeomai,  (AKsofjt^i,)  they  must  be  referred  to  the  same  idea. 
On  the  Welsh  terras  Assio,  Iassu,  ^'To  Solder,  or  sodder,  to  join,^ 

''  fasten^** 
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<<  fasten/'  &c.»  I  have  no  evidence  finally  to  decide;  yet  I  have 
supposed,  and  I  think  with  probabili^,  that  they  belong  to  lachau. 
I  must  add,  however,  that  the  preceding  term  to  Jassu^  the  word  IaS) 
means  ''  Heat^  Boiling  Water^  It  is  also  used  of  violent  cold;*' 
where  we  seem  to  see  the  idea  of  something  Sharp  ot  Acute — 
Painful,  &c.,  as  applied  to  the  two  extremities  of  Heat  and  Cold. 
I  have  referred  the  Irish  Icli^5,  ^^  Healing  l)y  Herbs,"  the  Biscany 
OsAGUiLLE,  A  Physician,  the  ^scul  and  Ascl,  in  EscvL-Apius 
and  AscL-£^/i^5,  the  Greek  XJkel^os^  (TkcXo^,  Sanus,)  to  each 
other,  (p.  849f)  which  is  surely  the  fact.  In  the  explanation  of 
Iclus,  '^  Healing  by  Herbs/'  the  interpretator  manifestly  supposes, 
that  it  is  a  compound  of  the  simple  form  Ic,  A  Cure»  and  Lus^ 
''  An  Herb  or  plant.  Leek,''  as  Mr.  Shaw  explains  it.  The  name 
for  a  Herb,  or  what  is  Green,  appears  under  the  form  GL,  GLS, 
LS.  In  Welsh,  the  terms  for  Green  are  Glas,  Lias;  in  Irish, 
Glasam,  8cc.  Among  the  'terms  for  Herba,  in  Celtic,  are  the  Welsh 
Glaswelltin,  Uys;  and  in  the  other  Dialects  we  have  commonly  the 
form  LS,  as  Lysuan, (Corn.)  Luzauan,  Lousou,  (Armon)  Lus,  (Ir.) 
&c.  I  must  leave  the  Celtic  Scholars  to  decide,  whether  these  words 
Iclus,  Osaguille,  and  the  parts  Mscul,  Mscl,  &c.,  are  not  compounds 
of  Ic,  &c.  To  Cure,  and  GL,  GLS«  LS^  denoting  Herbs.  I  must 
remind  them,  moreover,  that  the  Labial  sound  is  sometimes  an 
organical  addition  to  the  L  in  these  iiames  for  Herbs ;  from 
whence  we  have  the  Irish  Luiv  or  Luibh ;  and  I  must  leave  them 
to  consider  whether  tlie  p  in  -JEsculifpius  has  not  been  derived 
from  this  source.  I  cannot  but  think,  that  the  name  jfscalaphus 
is  a  composition  of  a  similar  kind  with  Msculapius^  whatever  it 
may  be.  One  personage  under  this  name  is  a  mystic  character 
who  watches  over  Proserpine,  and  is  the  son  of  Acheron  and 
Gorgyra,  or  Orphne.  I  suspect,  that  this  has  some  allusion  to 
the  Celtic  Mythology,  connected  with  the  Cauldron  of  Cerid-fFen^ 
io  which  Mr.  Davies  has   lately  directed   the  attention  of  the 
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Public,  (^Mythology  of  the  Druids.)  who  would  do  well  to  examine 
this  point.  If  Mr.  Davies  will  burn  his  Bryant,  the  most  dangerous 
and  deluding  of  all  guides  in  the  mazes  of  Mythology,  he  may 
perform  good  service  to  the  cause  of  letters,  by  affording  plain 
and  literal  translations  of  the  Welsh  Bards,  with  critical  observa- 
tions on  difficult  words,  confirmed  by  examples. — It  is  painful  to 
see  those  valuable  materials,  which  the  Welsh  Bards  and  the 
Druid  Ceremonies  present  to  us,  enveloped  under  the  disgusting 
jargon  of  Bryant  Mythology. 

Hatch,  in  Shakspeare,  is  used  for  Etch,  or  Hack,  To  Cut  or 
Engrave.  Ulysses,  praising  the  speeches  of  Agamemnon  and 
Nestor,  says  that  they  ''were  such," 

*^  As  Agamemnon  and  the  hand  of  Greece 

''  Should  hold  up  high  in  brass :  and  such  again^ 

*'  As  venerable  Nestor,  Hatch'd  in  silver, 

"  Should  with  a  bond  of  air  (strong  as  the  axle-tree 

"  On  which  heaven  rides)  knit  all  the  Greekish  ears 

**  To  his  experienc'd  tongue."  {Troilus  and  Cressida,    A.  I.  S.3.) 

Dr.  Johnson  observes,  that  to  "  Hatch  is  a  term  of  art  for  a  par- 
"  ticular  method  of  Engraving,  HACH^r,  To  Cut."  Mr.  Malone 
has  likewise  observed,  that  "  Hatch'd  in  Silver  "  means  "  whose 
**  white  hair  and  beard  make  him  look  like  a  figure  engraved  on 
'*  silver."  We  perceive,  that  the  whole  image  is  an  allusion  to 
an  Engraving;  and  the  Bond  of  air  refers,  either  by  an  intentional 
or  involuntary  allusion,  to  the  material  representation  of  the 
Breath — as  uttered  by  a  person  in  the  act  of  speaking.  The  Poet 
had  probably  seen  a  representation  of  Nestor  in  this  attitude. 
Under  the  same  form  as  Hatch,  we  have  *  Hatch,  Incubare,' 
applied  to  Fowls  ;  and  if  Skinner's  idea  should  be  just,  that 
Hatch,  Incubare,  belongs  to  Hacken^  or  Hack,  **  Conscindere 
"  minutim,  quoniam  sc.  aves,  cum  excludunt  ova,  rostris  suis 
"  Conscindunt,  et  perrumpunt  putamina,"  both  words   belong  to 
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the  same  notion.     Perhaps  the  Ego,  &c.   may   mean  that,  on 
which  this  process  of  Hatchiw^  or  HACKing  is  performed. 

The  term  Itch,  as  we  shall  now  understand,  belongs  to  this 
•  race  of  words,  and  means  the  Scratching  upon  a  surface.  Itch,  as 
applied  by  us  at  present,  expresses  a  Scratching  kind  of  sensation, 
if  I  may  so  express  it.  The  Latin  Scabies,  ''A  Scab,  a  scall, 
'*  a  gall,  or  Fret;  the  mange,  murrain,  &c. — Met.  A  tickling,  or 
*'  iTCHin^,  Desire/'  as  R.  Ainsworth  explains  it,  belongs,  we 
know,  to  Scabo,  "  To  Scratch,  to  claw."  The  Latin  Scabo  is 
acknowledged  to  be  derived  .  from  the  action  of  Scratching  up  the 
Ground,  and  is  justly  referred  to  Skapto,{%iceL'jfrta^  Fodio.)  Let  us 
mark  the  term  Fret,  which,  as  I  have  observed,  is  particularly 
applied  to  the  action  of  Scratching  or  Vellicating  a  surface.  Let 
us  likewise  observe,  how  the  idea  of  Desiring  any  thing— Longing 
for  any  thing,  is  connected  with  the  action  of  Scratching  upon 
a  surface,  as  in  Itch  and  Scabo,  "  A  Tickling,  or  Itching  Desire,** 
•*  Scabies  et  contagia  lucri."  In  the  word  Tickling,  we  have  the 
same  metaphor;  and  I  shall  shew,  in  a  future  Work,  that  Tickle 
belongs  to  Tease — Teasel.  Skinner  refers  Itch,  (''credo  olim 
"  IcK,"  as  he  observes,)  to  Suck;  and,  Meric  Casaubon  derives  it 
from  the  Greek  Kw^«iy,  or  Kittw.  Skinner  adds,  however,  "Allu- 
''  dit  idque  longe  proprius  I;^^;^,  Serum,  sanies/*  In  German, 
lucK^n,  or^-UcKen,  means  to  Itch  or  Fret;  a^d  Yuck,  as  Skinner 
tells  us,  is  a  Lincolnshire  word  with  the  same  meaning.  . 

We  shall  now  understand  the  origin  of  the  term  Owch, 
occurring  in  Shakspeare;  which  conveyed,  as  I  imagine,  in  its 
CMriginal  sense,  a  similar  idea  to  Itch,  and  meant  the  Gall — or 
Fretted  Sore,  Rising  on  the  Skin.  "  Your  Brooches,  pearls,  and 
<<  OwcHfs,"  is  the  line  of  an  old  Song,  which  describes  the  orna- 
ments worn  by  women ;  and  it  is  repeated  by  FalstaflP,  {Second 
Part  of  Henry  IV.  A.  11.  S.  4.)  with  an  allusion  to  the  foul 
eruptions   on   the  skinj  proceeding  from  a   loathsome  disease. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Pope  has  seen  only^  that  Owches  mean  *^  Bosses  of  gold  set 
•*  with  diamonds ; "  but  Dr.  Johnson  justly  observes,  *'  I  believe, 
*'  that  FalstaiF  gives  these  splendid  names,  as  we  give  that  of 
^^  carbuncle^  to  something  very  different  from  gems  and  orna- 
"  ments;**  and  Mr.  Steevens  has  confirmed  the  idea  of  Dn  Johnson 
by  quoting  the  following  passage  from  an  old  play,  The  Widow's 
Tears — ''As  many  Aches  in  his  bones  as  there  are  Owches 
"  in  his  skin.'*  Here,  we  see,  Owch  unequivocally  means  the 
eruption  on  the  skin ;  and  this  I  conceive  to  have  been  the 
original  sense  of  the  word.  The  idea  of  precious  stones,  and  that 
of  eruptions  on  the  skin,  have  been  perpetually  connected.  In  the 
instance  of  Carbuncle^  we  fully  see  this  fact;  and  in  a  passage 
quoted  by  -Mr.  Malone,  we  have  the  same  familiar  combination, 
"  Let  him  pass  for  a  churle  and  wear  his  mistress's  favours,  viz. 
"  Rubies  and  Precious  stones  on  his  nose,"  &c.  &c.  '  If  we  are 
desirous  of  unfolding  the  secrets  of  Language^  we  must  be 
content  to  search  for  information,  wherever  information  can  be 
obtained ;  nor  must  we  disdain  to  call  to  our  assistance  the 
ribaldry  of  the  Comic  writer,  who  portraits  with  fidelity  the 
Language — the  follies  and  the  vices  of  mankind. 

Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  term  Achi^,  which  belongs  to  this 
race  of  words,  and  is  derived  by  a  metaphorical  application  from 
the  same  action  of  Fretting  or  Vellicating  a  surface.  We  cannot 
but  observe,  from  the  line  in  the  old  Play  above  quoted,  that  the 
sound  of  ch^  in  Ache*  was  sometimes  like  that  of  ch  in  Owch, 
and  oitch  in  Itch;  which  would  operate,  I  fear,  on  the  minds  of 
some  readers  in  deciding  their  opinion,  that  these  words 
belonged  to  each  other.  The  sound  of  Aitch  has  now  passed  into 
that  of  Aik;  and  idle  as  it  may  be  to  introduce  the  notice  of 
so  trivial  and  familiar  a  change,  yet  a  transition  of  this  kind  has 
become,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Etymologist,  an  insurmountable 
barrier,  by  which  races  of  words  are  secluded  from  all  communion 

with 
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with  each  other.  The  Greek  Acho^,  (Axoc,  Dolor,)  belongs  to 
the  same  metaphor  o(  Scratching  upon  a  surface;  and  should  only 
be  considered  as  another  form  of  Ache.  We  cannot  but  note 
on  this  occasion,  how  the  Ach  and  Ich>  in  AcHor  and  IcHor, 
(A;c«f>  Manans  capitis  ulcus,  sordes  capitis,  I;^j6;f,  Sanies,  tabum, 
pus,)  relate  to  the  Foul  Sore.  If  the  Chor  in  these  words  be 
significant,  it  must  belong  to  Scar,  Sore,  &c.  Dr.  Jamieson  pro- 
duces YouK,  YuKE,  &c.  as  the  Scotch  terms,  corresponding  with 
Itch  ;  and  in  the  preceding  article  to  Tuke,  he  exhibits  the  term 
YuiK,  which  is  used,  as  in  the  following  sentence,  '*  Certane 
*'  blak  pimples — brak  out  over  all  his  haill  body,  with  sa  greit 
'*  YuiK,  and  sic  pane  throw  out  all  his  lymmis,"  &c.  Dr.  Jamieson 
is  much  embarrassed  about  the  meaning  of  this  term.  He  finds, 
that  in  the  Lond.  Edit.  Ache  is  the  word  used,  and  that  the  Latin 
translation  is  '*  Dolore,  et  omnium  partium  vexatione."  He  ima- 
gines that  "  Itchiness  cannot  well  be  meant,  as  there  is  no  corre- 
^'  spondent  term  in  the  Lat.;*'  and  he  adds,  moreover,  ''One  would 
*'  almost  think,  that  Yuik  were  an  error  of  the  Press  for  Yaik,  as  the 
"  V.  is  used  in  this  form,  signifying  to  Ache  J"  Our  Lexicographer 
will  now,  I  trust,  understand,  that  these  terms  Yuke,  Yuik,  Yaik, 
&c.  are  only  different  forms  of  each  other,  or,  if  he  pleases  so  to 
conceive  the  matter,  different  senses  of  the  same  word,  conveying 
the  same  fundamental  idea.  I  have  been  led  to  produce  these  terms 
relating  to  Sores,  adjacent  to  wcords  which  signify  to  Eat  ;  and 
I  have  shewn,  that  they  contain  the  same  Radical  meaning. 
It  must  be  owned,  that  on  the  first  view  no  ideas  can  be  more 
remote  from  each  other  j  yet  we  shall  at  once  see  the  intimate 
union  between  these  notions  when  we  remember  the  familiar 
metaphor  of  a  Sore — Gangrene,  &c.,  EATing  into  the  Flesh. 
R.  Ainsworth  explains  Exedo  in  the  first  sense  by  "  To  Eat,  as 
**  an  Ulcer  or  Sore  doth.' 
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OZD.  (Heb.)  To  Cut. 
m-OZD.  (Heb.)  Jn  Adze. 
Hezz.  (Ar.)  Cutting. 
Huzz=Az.  (Ar.)  Piercing. 
HK.  (Ar.)  Scratching,  Scraping, 
Boring. 


Hykket.  (An)  Itching,  Rub- 
bing. 

Akk.  (Ar.)  Splitting  A  Fur- 
row. 

Akhud.  (Ar.)  A  Furrow,  Cut- 
ting. 


In  Hebrew,  nsy  OZD  signifies,  in  its  original  idea,  *'  To  Cut,  Cut 
"  off,"  as  Mr.  Parkhurst  supposes.  It  is  used  with  the  formative 
M  for  '*  A  Cutting  Instrument^  An  Axe^  Hatchet;''  and  "hence," 
adds  Mr.  P.  '*  An  Adze,  a  kind  of  Axe,  a  Hatchet,  and  perhaps 
"  Edge/'  I  might  here  observe,  however,  that  perhaps  the  V  the 
Gnain,  beginning  this  Hebrew  word,  may  have  the  force  of  G, and 
then  the  term  will  belong  to  Cut,  Gash,  &c.  &c.  I  must  leave 
the  Hebrew  Scholars  to  determine  whether  nj»  IGCh,  "  To  Afflict, 
"Grieve,'*  Vif  IGO,  or  IGG,  "To  Labour,  To  be  weary  or 
"  fatigued  with  Labour/'  belong  to  this  metaphor.  The  adjacent 
word  to  this  is  ij»  IGR,  "  To  Shrink  or  draw  back  for  fear,  be 
"  afraid."  We  have  seen  the  Welsh  Egr,  Sour,  Sharp,  &c.,  and 
^GK^yn,  "Fear,  Trembling;"  and  I  must  here  likewise  leave 
the  Hebrew  Scholar  to  determine  the  original  idea  of  the  word, 
as  I  have  not  sufficient  materials  before  me  to  decide  on  this 
point.  Again,  in  Hebrew,  IB^K  ASD  means,  as  Mr.  Parkhurst 
thinks,  "the  Sharp  Biting  humour;'*  which  might  lead  us  to 
enquire,  whether  it  does  not  belong  to  this  race  of  words.  Again, 
in  Hebrew,  jrp  IDG  means  "  To  perceive  or  feel  by  the  body  or 
•*  outward  senses."  The  idea  of  Feeling  is  naturally  derived 
from  the  metaphor  annexed  to  Stirring  up — Exciting — Vellicating; 

and 
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and  such  might  be  the  original  notion  annexed  to  this  word. 
In  one  conjugation  it  means,  says  Mr.  Parkhurst,  "To  cause  to 

■  * 

"feel,  make  Jeeh  as  we  say  for  putting  to  pain,  Jud.  viii.  16; 
"  where  many  of  Dr.  Kennicott's  Codices  read  fully  in  Hiph. 
"  yi\%  and  where  LXX  has  UXorjo-iVy  Threshed^  or,  according  to 
"  the  Alex.  MS.  Kuri^avBv,  Tore,  and  the  Vulg.  Contrivit  and  Com^ 
"  minuit,**  &c.  &c.  Here  we  are  brought  to  the  train  of  ideas 
which  I  am  now  unfolding.  Mr.  Parkhurst  refers  to  this  Hebrew 
word  the  Greek  Eido,  (E/J«,)  and  its  parallels  Fideo,  fFitt&cc.  &c. 
It  is  certain,  that  the  idea  of  mental  Sensation — Perception,  &c. 
is  often  connected  with  that  of  Excitement.  I  shall  shew,  in  a 
future  Volume,  that  Sensation— Sensible,  belong  to  this  idea. 
I  cannot  decide  whether  the  Hebrew  term  and  these  words 
are  directly  connected  with  each  other;  but  I  have  already 
suggested,  that  Eido,  (EiJ«,)  and  Video,  belong  to  words,  signifying 
to  Stir  up  or  Rout  into  any  thing;  and  we  cannot  but  see  how 
Wit  relates  to  what  is  Sharp — Pricking,  &c.,  and  how  it  connects 
itself  with  Whet,  which  unequivocally  signifies  to  Sharpen  up. 
We  cannot  but  perceive,  likewise,  how  Wit  associates  itself  with 
such  terms  of  Excitement,  as  Wisp,  Whisk,  &c.  &c.,  where  in  the 
latter  of  these  words  we  actually  see  the  idea  of  Stirring  up, 
Brushing  up  or  over,  a  Surface. 

In  Arabic  there  are  terms  for  Sense,  Perception,  belonging  to 
our  Element,  which  are  unquestionably  connected  with  the  meta- 
phor  of  Excitement — Vellication,  &c.,  as  referring  to  the  action  of 
Stirring  up  a  Surface.  In  this  Language,  qms^  Hess  means 
^'  1.  Sense,  Sentiment,  Feeling,  imagination.  2.  Killing,  g.  The 
''  sudden  cry  of  pain  upon  touching  unexpectedly  any  thing 
''  burning  hot/'  as  Mr.  Richardson  explains  it.  As  adopted  by 
the  Persians,  with  an  auxiliary  verb,  this  word  means,  "To 
<*  perceive,  to  comprehend,  &c.  — To  comb  the  dust  (from  a 
''  horse,  &c.)  to  curry  and  dress  cattle.— To  destroy,  to  kill— 

«  To 
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«*  To  tear  up  by  the  root.  Hyss.  Love,  sympathy,  compassion.—- 
"A  low  murmuring  sound."  In  the  sense  of  Currying  Cattle, 
and  Tearing  up  by  the  Roots,  we  unequivocally  see  the  original 
idea  of  Stirring  up  a  surface.  In  the  sense  of  Killing  we  have 
the  most  violent  action  belonging  to  this  metaphor.  Let  us  mark 
the  idea  of  Sound  annexed  to  this  action,  which  I  unfold  on 
another  occasion.  In  the  preceding  column  of  Mr.  Richardson's 
Dictionary  we  have  j:^  Hezz,  Cuttings  making  an  incision,  notch-* 
ing. — Scrapings  &c-,  and  j\>^  Hez=:Az,  Diligence— Huzz=Az, 
**  1.  Piercing.  2.  Scraping.  3.  Anger.  4.  Anxiety."  Here  the 
Element  '^Z,  ^S,  &c.  is  doubled  in  order  to  render  the  word  more 
forcible,  as  in  the  Armoric  Heg=Acc,  to  which  probably  it  directly 
belongs.  In  Persian,  {Ji^j^  Hush  means  *' Understanding,  judg- 
"  ment,  intellect,  &c. — Destruction,  perdition.  Death,"  &c. ;  and 
in  the  same  column  we  have  the  Arabic  {j^^  Hawes,  *•  Desire, 
'Must,  concupiscence,  an  inordinate  appetite;''  and  in  Persian, 
when  it  is  adopted  as  an  adjective,  it  means  ''  Libidinous,  Bruising, 
**  beating,  breaking."  Mr.  Richardson,  under  this  Arabic  word, 
refers  us  to  \j^  Hawa^  "Air,  Atmosphere,'*  &c.,  which  perhaps 
should  be  considered  as  quasi  Ha  was,  where  the  idea  of  Agitation 
is  still  apparent.  The  Arabic  Scholar  will  now  understand,  that 
the  expressive  term  for  violent  passion  or  Love,  v-JiAx  Yshk, 
**  Love  of  the  most  passionate  kind,"  is  derived  from  the  idea  of 
Excitement.  An  adjacent  term  to  this  is  the  Arabic  f^yi^*^  Ashkyn.- 
"  The  Rut  (of  deer  or  other  animals.) — Travelling  fast,  going  a 
"  good  pace,  (ahorse.)"  I  shall  shew,  that  the  explanatory  term 
Rut  belongs  to  the  same  metaphor  of  Routing  up ;  and  the  sense 
of  Travelling  fasty  annexed  to  the  Arabic  word,  belongs  to  its 
other  meaning  of  Rut,  denoting  a  Road.  In  Scotch,  To  Eassin, 
Eisin,  means  "To  desire  the  male.  In  this  sense  a  Cow  is  said  to 
"  be  Eassenin.  S. — Metaph.  used  to  express  strong  Desire  of  any 
"  kind,*'  says   Dr.  Jamieson,  who  refers  the  word,  among  other 

derivations^ 
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derivations,  to  the  Saxon  Esne,  A  Male.    Whether  it  belongs  to 
the  race  of  words  before  us  I  cannot  decide. 

In  Arabic,  lXL  Hekk  signifies  "  Scratching,  rubbing. 
"Scraping,  erazing.  Boring,  digging,  piercing;"  and  in  the 
same  column  of  Mr.  Richardson*s  Dictionary  we  have  iLXL.HYKketf 
"  Itching,  rubbing ;  *'  where  let  us  note  the  explanatory  term 
Itch,  which  I  have  shewn  to  belong  to  this  race  of  words. 
In  the  same  column  I  find  >tJ^^  HvKKam,  "  Princes,  Lords, 
"  Nobles,  governors,  judges,  magistrates ; "  where  perhaps  the 
name  for  the  Greats  Powerful  Man,  must  be  referred  to  the  strong 
sens^  of ,  the  same  metaphor  in  the  Sharp — violent  action  of 
Scratching  up — Tearing  up — Erazing^  &c.,  as  denoting  the  Sharps 
Strict^  Severe  Exactors  of  their  will,  &c.  In  the  succeeding  column 
we  have  the  parallel  terms  to  it,  where  we  find,  that  Hekem 
means  ^* Absolute  power,  Dominion," — Hukume^,  "Despotism,'* 
&c.  We  find  likewise,  that  Hykem  means  "  Knowledge,  Science," 
and  HuKEMA,  *'  Wise  Men,  Philosophers,  Doctors,  Physicians ;  '* 
where  we  have  a  similar  idea  of  the  Sharp  Scrutinizers  — 
Searchers.  These  words  might  be  explained  in  Latin,  in  its  original 
sense,  by  Radere,  Eradere,  Stringere ;  and  in  its  metaphorical 
sense  by  Strictim  Exigere, — ut  in  Regendo,  Decernendo,  Scrutando, 
&c.  &c.  I  have  chosen  the  word  Stringo,  because,  as  we  know, 
it  relates  to  Scratching  over  a  Surface.  In  the  same  column  we 
have  Hekemet,  "A  Bridle,  a  halter,  an  iron  ring,  or  other  check 
"  rein  for  a  horse;"  where  we  see  unequivocally  the  metaphor  of 
Sharp  Constriction. 

In  the  preceding  page  I  find  the  Arabic  uJi^  Hek,  denoting 
"  Just,  right,  true ;  **  where  we  have  probably  the  same  idea  of  Strict; 
and  this  will  shew  the  Arabic  Scholar  why  the  same  word  means 
"  An  Enemy."  This  term  Hukk  denotes  likewise  "  A  Hollow 
"  in  the  middle  of  the  neck,  or  of  a  bone,*^  where  we  see  the 
original   sense   of  the   Hole   made   by  Scratching  up  a  surface. 

The 
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The  term  adjacent  to  these  words,  HYKaket,  which  denotes 
*'  History,  heroic  romance,  fable,  tradition,  a  relation,  narrative/' 
means  probably  a  '  Strict  Search  into,  or  Tracing  of  preceding 
*  events/  In  Arabic,  \Jiz  Akk  means  "Splitting- — A  Furrow  or 
**  Crack  in  the  Ground/'  The  Arabic  lX^LI  Akhz,  "A  Receipt, 
**  taking,  Seizing,  interception,  apprehending,"  belongs  to  the 
same  idea  of  Strictio — Constrictio;  and  a  term  in  the  preceding 
page  of  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary,  the  Persian  {*jjcL\  AKten^ 
••  To  Hang,  Suspend. — ^To  draw  (a  sword.) — To  Lead  to  a  place," 
belongs  still  to  the  same  metaphor  of  Stringo,  Stringere  gladium, 
&c. ;  anc^his  sense  of  Lea^  brings  us,  we  see,  more  nearly  to 
that  of  Ago,  {Ayu,  Duco,)  derived  from  the  same  action.  That 
my  idea  respecting  the  word  Akhz  is  just,  will  be  manifest  from 
the  preceding  term  O^jcXsLl  Ukhud,  or  AKHud,  ^*  An  oblong 
**  Fissure  in  the  Ground,  a  Furrow. — (A  blow)  Cutting  the  skin.*' 
In  the  same  page  we  have^UaXsLl  Ikhtizar,  or  AKurizar,  "  Mowing, 
**  Reaping,  Cutting  down  any  thing  green ; "  where  we  unequivo-- 
cally  see,  that  the  idea  of  Taking — Seizing  is  derived  from  the 
action  Stringendi  Superficiem,  ut  Terram,  &c.  The  Latin  Capio 
belongs  to  Carpo,  for  the  same  reason.  The  Hebrew  py  HK 
means,  from  a  similar  cause,  **  To  Confine^  straiten,  contract^ 
"  compress/' 

In  Arabic,  ^lit  Asar  means  '' Histories,  traditions,  relations, 
*'  news,  memorable  events,"  &c*  &c.;  to  which,  as  it  should 
seem,  belongs  the  Greek  Istor^o,  IsTORia,  (la-ro^eea,  Inquiro, 
sciscitor,  Exploro,  Viso,  lustro,  memoriae  trado,  &c.;  la-rofiu^ 
Cognoscendi  studium,  Lustratio  locorum,  Historia,  &c.) ;  where  we 
manifestly  see,  that  the  idea  annexed  to  these  Greek  ^ords  is  that 
of  Routing  into — or  Searching  into  any  thing.  That  the  Arabic 
word  is  derived  from  this  metaphor  of  Scratches  and  Scars  upon 
a  Surface,  I  can  prove  by  producing  the  first  sense  of  the 
word  as  recorded   by  Mr.  Richardson,  who  actually  adopts  the 

4  z  term 
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term  Scar  in  his  explanationt  **  Signs,  marks,  Traces,  Scars,  ves- 
"  tiges,  ruins,  monuments."  In  the  succeeding  column  w«  have 
another  form  of  the  word, — Eser,  where  it  is  explained  by 
*'  A  mark,  sign,  character,  impression.  Trace,  remain,  vestige, 
"  ruin. — Knowledge,  perception  of  any  thing,"  &c.  &c.  This 
origin  of  History  and  Story  will  explain  to  us,  why  Story  is 
connected  in  old  English  with  the  Delineations  or  Sketches  of 
Painting. 

"  And  Storied  Window*  richly  dight." 

Mr.  Warton  observes  on  this  passage,  that  Storied  means 
*' Painted  with  Stories,  that  is  Histories.*'  After  hawpg  ascer- 
tained the  true  idea  annexed  to  Istoreo,  (itrro^Bu,)  the  only  diflff- 
culty  which  remains  is  to  discover,  whether  it  should  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  Element  ^S,  or  to  ST — R,  or  to  both* 
Under  the  Element  SR,  the  same  idea  exists  as  in  the  terra, 
which  I  have  found  it  expedient  bo  often  to  adopt.  Stir,  and 
the  explanatory  word  Scar,  &c.  &c.  The  Welsh  Lexicographers 
understand,  that  Ystori,  denoting  History  in  that  Language, 
directly  belongs  to  the  Greek  Istoria,  (l<rr<?fi«);  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  aware,  that  the  words  under  a  similar  form  belong  to  the 
same  idea,  as  ''Tstyr,  Consideration,  sense,  meaning;  also  History;*' 
Istyrio,  "To  consider,  to  mind,"  &c. ;  Ystrj/w,  "Industry,  wit, 
"  craftiness,  subtilty,  skill ;  a  stratagem."  We  find  likewise, 
as  adjacent  terms  to  these,  YsTRin,  ''a  Battle,  a  fight;"  Tstrewi, 
"  To  Sneeze;'*  where  we  have  the  idea  of  Commotion,  as  we  see 
it  in  the  English  Stir.  There  are  various  other  Welsh  words 
under  the  form  ''ST — ^^R,  which  convey  the  same  train  of  ideas* 
I  shall  shew»  in  a  future  Volume,  that  the  words  under  the  form 
ST — R,  as  Stir,  &c.,  belong  to  Terra,  &c. 
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Terms  signifying  To  Stir  up 
or  about — To  Urge  forward, 
violently  or  gently  —  To 
Drive — Lead^  &c.,  either  di- 
rectly expressing  the  action 
of  Stirring  up,  and  Breaking 
up  the  Ground^  or  connected 
with  words  applied  to  that 
purpose. 


Agoo,  Ago,  Agito.  (Gr.  Lat.) 
To  Drive — Lead,  Stir  up.    To 

Act — Agitate,  connected  with 
Stirring  up  the  Ground  in 
the  important  business  or 
Action  of  Agriculture. 

Eoeomai.  (Gr.)  To  Lead. 

Ago,  Aonumi.  (Gr.)  To  Break 
up,  asunder,  &c.  &c. 

OiGO.  (Gr.)  To  Break  up  or 
open ;  To  Op6n. 

Oomos.  (Gr.)  A  Furrow. 

Aiceam,  AiGeam.  (Ir.)  To  Lead, 
,Go  on. 

Aareuo,  KoeirOy  Aoeiro,  (Gr.) 
To  Stir  up,  about,  or  together. 
To  Chase,  Drive,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
as  attached  to  the 

Aoros,  Aaer,  Acre,  or  Ground. 

AGuia.  (Gr.)  The  part  much 
Stirred   up,  or   Trodden   by 


the  feet,  the  common  Path, 
Place,  &c.,  the  Street,  Vil- 
lage, &c. 

EAsaw,  AcHTam.  (Ir.)  To  Make, 
do  an  Act. 

m 

AcKDam.  (Ir.)  To  Chase.      * 
Aonaid.  (Ir.)  A  Field. 
OSH.  (Heb.)  Todo,^rt. 
HGH.  (Heb.)   To  Carry  forth 
or  away. 


AsKEo.  (Gr.)  Colo,  Exerceo,  To 
Cultivate,  Exercise,  Practise 
any  thing. 


Ax/oo,  EucHOWfl/,  AiTeo,  Ask, 
Ax,  Axian,  Ascaim.  (Gr.  Eng. 
Sax.  Ir.)  To  Stir  up  to  any 
purpose  —  To  Solicit  —  To 
Beseech,  Pray. 


Out — Aus,  &c.  Ek,  Ex.  (Eng. 

Germ.  Gr.  Lat.) 
Avss  Ackern.     (German,)      To 

plough  Out  or  Up. 

Vrian.  (Sax.)  To  Ow^,  Expellere, 

Ejicere. 
Ex=Ag/7o.  (Lat.)  To  Drive  Out 

or  About. 
Orer.  (Fr.)  To  take  away. 
Otheo.  (Gn)  To  drive  away. 


>^»^'<S#i^»^l»  »^ 
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The  Latin  and  Greek  Ago,  (a^oi,)  with  their  parallel  terms  in 
Modern  Languages,  Act,  AgiV,  (Eng,  Fr.)  &c.  &c.,  certainly 
belong,  in  one  of  their  applications,  to  Actions  performed  on  the 
Surface  of  the  Ground,  by  means  of  the  Plough — Harrow- 
Coca,  Ege,  &c.  &c.  We  should  all  imagine,  a  priori,  that  the 
word  expressing  Action  or  Labour  would  be  derived  from  the 
Spot,  on  which  the  primitive  and  most  important  Operations  are 
performed.  The  first  sense  of  Ago,  as  given  by  R.  Ainsworth, 
is  "  To  Drive  gently  or  forcibly ; "  which  accurately  expresses 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  To  Stir  up  or  about,  &c.  The  Greek 
Ago,  (Ay«,)  is  justly  explained  by  Duco,  To  Lead  or  Draw ;  and 
this  idea  of  Driving — Leading  or  Drawing,  is  perpetually  connected 
with  that  of  Drilling  or  Pushing  on  the  Plough,  &c.  in  Drawing 
a  Furrow,  &c.  &c.     I  shall  shew,  that  Duco  means  simply  •  To 

*  Ditch,  or  Dike,  To   Make  or    Draw   a  Ditch,  Dike,    Furrow, 

*  Trench,*  &c.  Hence  we  have  Ducere  Fossam,  Ducere  Sulcos,  (in 
pulvere,)  &c.  &c.  The  Greek  Elko,  {p^tt,  Traho,)  To  Draw, 
belongs,  we  know,  to  Olkos,  (OXko^  Tractus ; — Sulcus,  proprie  et 
tropice,)  the  Furrow.  The  term  Ago,  (Ay«,)  is  used,  as  I  imagine, 
in  its  original  sense,  when  it  is  applied    to  the  Furrow,  Aaein 

Oomon,  (Ayf/y  OyfAov.) 

Ovd'  iov  OrMON  AFEIN  p^ov  ^uvec,  tag  to  tr^iv  ATE$. 

(Theocrit.  IdylL  X.  v.«.) 

"  Neque  StJcum  rectum  Ducere  potes,  sicut  antea  Ducebas/^ 

The  Og,  in  Oomos,  (Oyi^s,)  should  probably  be  referred  to  the 
same  idea  as  that  conveyed  by  Ago.  The  Scholiast  explains 
Ogmos,  {Oyftog,  Sulcus  aratro  factuss — Linea  a  messoribus  facta, 
quum  scilicet  manipulos  vel  demessa  secundum  lineam  dispo- 
nunt;  —  Plantae  ordine  disposita?;  —  Series,  Ordo;— Via,)  in  the 

following  manner ;  OyfAOV  rn»  avKoata  vot^a  TO.  Aioix^^  T^  yp*  01  h 
ra^iif^  oi  ^B  Tov  OfX^9  ^'  ^^  '''^^  ;c^^T0y*   x!Uf*ofe  f$  ii  ursi^Ou  rou  et^r^ou  ro/iii. 

Let 
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Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  word  Oigo,  (O^yia,  Aperio,  pat^cio,) 
with  its  application  to  Breaking  up  or  open  the  Ground;  where 
the  word  is^  brought  to  its  original  Spot.  Let  us  mark  likewise 
the  explanatory  terra  Orcho5,  (pfx^g^  Plantarum  Ordo,  Vitium 
Ordo,)  or  Orch^^o^,  (Plantarum  O'rdo,  seu  Series.)  which,  under 
the  form  '^RC,  seems  to  belong  directly  to  the  idea  of  the 
Furrow.  Another  Scholiast  tells  us  on  this  passage,  that  ORD/n/o«, 
(p^mov^)  was  the  ordinary  or  modern  Greek  word  for  a  Furrow; 

AvXeaca  Jf,  tov  Oyf^ov  (pfjo-r  to  xotveog  XryofABvov  OPAINION.  The  explana- 
tory Latin  word  Ordo  I  have  referred  to  the  same  Spot,  though 
under  an  idea  somewhat  different. 

This  origin,  which  I  have  attributed  to  Ago,  (Ay«,  Duco,)  To 
Lead^  will  explain  to  us,  why  Ago,  or  Aonumi,  (Ay«,  Frango, 
Rumpo,  pro  quo  usitatius  dicitur  AywfM,)  signifies  to  Break. 
We  shall  now  see,  that  Ago,  (Ay«,)  in  both  senses  of  Leading 
and  Breakingj  belong  to  each  other,  and  that  they  are  connected 
with  the  idea  of  Breaking  up  the  Ground.  The  words,  to  which 
the  Greek  Ago,  (Ay«,)  is  adjacent  in  our  Vocabularies,  bring  us 
to  the  same  spot,  as  Aoros,  {Ay^og,  Ager^  the  Field,.  Acr^,  &c.  &c., 
and  Aouiat  (Ayu/«,  Vicus,  Via,  sc.  urbis  s  Regio,  Platea ; — Vi- 
cinia; — Angiportum,)  the  Path,  or  the  Street.  Aoora,  {Ayo^a, 
Forum,)  is  another  adjacent  term ;  and  that  it  belongs  to  some 
idea  expressed  by  Ago — Aoros,  or  Aouia,  (Ay«,  Ay^og,  Ayuioh)  we 
shall  now,  I  think,  agree;  though  it  is  not  perhaps  so  easy  to 
decide  on  the  precise  notion. — AooRa  might  mean  simply  the 
Agro5,  or  peculiar  Ground,  or  Place,  destined  for  a  certain 
purpose,  as  we  apply  Place  in  M^rkeUPlace;  or  it  may  mean  *  The 

*  Place  much  Stirred  up  or  Trodden  by  the  multitude,  the  Public 

*  Path — the  Via — Ficus,  Platea,  or  the  Spot,  on  which  people  are 

*  collected.'  We  know,  that  Vicus  has  the  double  sense  of  the 
Street  and  the  Village ;  that  is,  the  Frequented — Trodden  Path, 
or  Spot ;  and  Forum  in  Latin  means  at  once  the  Market^Place, 

and 
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and  the  MarkeU  Town.  We  perceive,  how  Forum  connects  itself 
with  Fonis^  the  Furrow.  To  these  words  Forum  and  Forus^  the 
Furrow,  belong  the  English  Fair^  the  French  Foir^  and  the 
English  Fare  J  To  Go,  with  the  German  Fahren,  To  Fare^  or  Go, 
and  Fuhren,  To  Lead,  &c. 

The  Etymologists  derive  Jgora^  (Ayoja,)  from  Ageiro^  (Ayn^^ 
Gorigrego,  CoUigo ;  —  Mendicando  corrogo,  circulatorum  more 
peto;— Vagor,  victus,  aut  alius  rei  causa.)  The  Greek  Eg£Iro» 
(Eysifw,  Excito,)  and  Ageiro,  (Ayc/fw,)  are  only  different  forms  of 
each  other ;  and  they  are  derived  from  the  idea  of  Stirring  up  the 
Agro5,  (Ay^og,)  ov  Ground,  The  word  Ageiro,  (^Ayn^^,)  in  the 
sense  of  CoUigo^  precisely  agrees  with  the  metaphorical  expression 
of  Raking  together^  or  Stirring  together^  as  Turba^  the  Crowd, 
belongs  to  Turbo,  To  DisTurb;  and  in  the  sense  oi  Vagor,  we 
have  the  idea  of  Raking  about.  The  terms  Agur^o,  Agur/5,  and 
AouRiw,  (Ayuf6«,  Gongrego,  CoUigo  in  unum ;  kyxj^ig,  Coetus, 
multitudo  congregata ;  Ayuf-njc,  Qui  congregat  ac  cogit  in 
unum ;  —  Circulator  et  Praestigiator  circumforaneus,)  belong  to 
Egeiro,  (e^s^^ai.)  This  minute  difference  in  form  between  Agureo, 
{kyu^Bta,)  and  Egeiro,  (e^e^^a),)  has  made  both  these  words  to  be 
considered  as  Roots,  in  our  ordinary  Greek  Vocabularies.  The 
term  AoRa,  (Ayja,  Captura,  Venatio; — Piscatio; — Res,  quam 
capimus.aut  venamur,  prasda,)  is  likewise  considered  as  a  Root; 
and  ho^euo,  {Ay^ueo,  Venor,  venatu  capio,  feras,  pisces,  aves,)  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  it.  It  is  singular,  that  these  terms 
were  not  understood  to  be  related  to  the  adjacent  word,  under  the 
same  form,  Agro5,  (Ay^og.)  The  terms  AoRa  and  AoKeuo,  (Ayf«, 
Ayfcuo;,)  may  simply  mean  what  belongs  to  the  Agro5,  (Ay^oi);  or 
Agr^wo,  (Ay^Bvu,)  may  signify  *  To  Stir  up — Chase — Drive,'  &c., 
from  the  idea  of  Stirring  up  the  Ground,  or  Agro5,  {Ay^og.)  We 
have  seen,  that  the  first  sense  of  Ago  is  *'  To  Drive  gently  or 
**  forcibly;"  and  one  of  the  passages  produced  by  R.  Ains worth, 

under 
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under  this  sense,  is  *'  Cum  Pnedam  ex  Agrxs  Aoerent  ;  '*  whkh 
brings  us  to  the  idea  conveyed  by  Aoha,  (Ay^a,  Prada,)  Pny^ 
Booty  J  &c. 

Agito,  from  Ago,  is,  we  know,  likewise  applied  as  a  term 
for  Hunting. 

"  Nee  curat  Orion  leones 

*' Aut  timidos  Agitake  lyncas." 

Robert  Ainsworth  explains  Agito  in  one  sense  by  "To  Chase, 
"  Course,  or  Hunt."     I  have  shewn  on  a  former  occasion,  that 
Harrier^  the  Hunting- Dog,  belongs   to  Harry ^  "Vexare,  Laces- 
**  sere,"     and    Hergian^    '*  Vastare,   Praedari ;  '*     which    mean  to 
Harrow.    I  have  observed,  what  we  all  acknowledge^  that  the  idea 
of  Commotion  is  perpetually  connected  with  that  of  Stirring  up  the 
Ground,  as  Pulverem  Excitare/Solicitare^  ''TaStir,  or  Dig,  up; 
"  properly  the  Ground.    To    Disquiet,    to  busy,  to   trouble,  to 
^*  disturb,"  &c. ;  and  hence  we  have  Ago,  signifying  "To  Move, 
"  or  Shake. — To  Disturb,  or  Disquiet;"    and  hence  likewise  it 
has  arisen,  that  Agito  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  appro- 
priate terms   to  denote  Commotion  or  AoiTAtioN.     The  genuine 
sense   of  Agitation,  &c.     appears  in    the    following   passage: 
'*  Sed  ne  lassitudo  quidem  Soli  minuit  Agricolae  fructum :  neque 
'-  enim  prudentis  est  adduci  tanquam  in  hominibus  nimia  corporis 
*«  exercitatione,  aut  oneris  alicujus  pondere,  sic  Cultibus  et  Agita* 
"  tionibus  Agrorum  fatigationem  succedere."    (Columella  lib.  ii. 
c.  1.)     I   cannot  quit  the   form  AGR,  without  suggesting,  that 
words  under   this  form,  Agreuo<,  (Ay^cuA;,)  &c.,  may  possibly  be 
compounds  of  Agoo,  {Ayuy)  Ago,  and  Era,  (e^a);  and  thus  Agbr 
and  Agro5,  (Ay^og,)  might  have  originally  related  to  the  Ploughed 
up  Land ;    and  hence  we  have  the  union  of  Agq  ^Ri,  Ao^itatio. 
The   Greek   Agoo,   (Aya,  Aufero,   Rapio,  Abigo,)  has  a  similar 
idea  of  Violence  and   Commotion  \    and  hence,  we  know,  is  the 
familiar  phrase  ArEiN  xai  (pe^siv^—roug  TroKefuovg,  &jC.9  which  R.  Ains- 
worth 
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worth  justly  explains  by  Aoitare  and  Diripere.  In  this 
sense  it  precisely  coincides  with  Harry,  Hergian,  &c.  Vastare, 
Praedari. 

That  the  idea  of  Action,  annexed  to  the  Latin  Ago,  Actus, 
&c.,  was  derived  from  the  important  Action,  the  Cultivation  of 
Landf  will  be  manifest,  I  imagine,  from  the  word  Ferv-Acrum^ 
which  means,  says  R,  Ainsworth,  **Vere  AcTum;  i.e.  Verno 
'^  tempore  Aratum;  Land,  that  hath  been  fallow,  and  is  turned 
*'  in  the  spring  to  be  sown  the  next  year." .  The  term  AcTor, 
which  meant  in  latter  times '  A  Pleader  of  Causes,'  and  '  A  Player/ 
or  Actor,  ^s  we  express  it,  originally  denoted  the  Cultivator  of  a 
Farm.  R.  Ainsworth  gives  us,  as  the  second  sense  of  this  word, 
^'  A  bailiff,  or  comptroller,''  and  refers  us  to  Columella,  lib.i.  c.  77. 
**  Ita  fit,  ut  et  Actor,  et  familia  peccent,  et  Ager  saepius  in- 
'*  fametur."  The  phrase  Agere  Terrain  Aratro  occurs  in  the 
Vocabulary  of  the  Rei  Agraria  Scriptores ;  and  we  are  referred  to 
page  896  of  the  Work,  where  we  have  "  Ciro/m-AcTus  Aratri.  Quin- 
''  que  aut  sex  pedum  latitudo,  qua  scilicet  Aratrum  eat.  (Nicolai 
Rigaltii  Glossa  Agrimensoria.  Hence  we  have  the  term  Actus, 
for  a  measure  of  Land,  or  ''Mensura  longitudinis  pedum  CXX 
''  absque  latitudine."  It  is  not  necessary  to  adjust  with  precision 
the  quantity  of  the  measure,  which  is  here  intended :  It  is  suffi* 
cient  to  bring  us  to  the  spot,  from  which  it  is  taken,  or  with 
which  it  is  connected.  (See  too  Columella,  lib.  ii.  c.  1.  5.)  In 
SuhAoo,  which  our  ordinary  Vocabularies  explain  by  **  To  Break, 
"  Ear,  or  Till. — To  Dig,  or  Cast  up.  Ante  Jovem  nuUi  Subige- 
"  BANT  Arva  coloni.'Scrobem  Subigere,"  we  see  the  genuine 
sense  of  Ago.  Among  other  senses  which  Subigo  has,  is  that  of 
**  To  fFhet — Subigunt  in  cote  secures,"  which  will  again  shew 
us,  how  Igo  or  Ago— Occo  and  Ac«o,  may  be  only  different  forms 
of  each  other.  The  various  senses  existing  in  Ago  and  its 
derivatives,  SubAoo,  AcTar,  &c.  &c.,   which  are  acknowledged 

to 
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to  be  applied  to  Operations  on  the  Ground,  whether  that  applica- 
tion be  the  original  sense  or  not,  will  shew  us  what  various 
ideas,  apparently  discordant  from  each  other,  are  connected  with 
this  Spot,  and  consequently,  what  various  ideas,  such  as  these 
are,  might  have  been  originally  derived  from  it.  Let  us  examine 
the  various  senses  of  Ago  and  SubAoOi  as  they  are  detailed  in 
our  ordinary  Lexicons,  and  we  shall  be  astonished  and  edified  by 
observing  the  various  applications  of  the  same  fundamental  idea, 
all  connected  at  least  with  the  action  of  Stirring  up  the  Ground^ 
if  not  derived  from  it.  Among  the  different  senses  of  these  words, 
recorded  by  R.  Ainsworth,  we  have  (Ago,)  *«  Properly,  To  drive 

"  gently  or  forcibly. — To  do  or  execute  any  business To  talk 

**  of. — To  mind,  observe. — To  sue,  implead,  or  indite. — To  Plead. — 
"  To  move  or  shake. — To  live. — To  personate. — ^To  Exercise. — 
*' To  Count  or  reckon. — To  bargain,  contract  for,  &c.  &c. — 
"  (JSuh^lGO.)  To  Bring  under,  to  Subdue,  to  conquer. — To  Shove 
**  or  thrust. — To  Break y  Ear^  or  Till. — Nequam  voc— To  Dig^  or 
*'  cast  up. — To  Rub,  or  stroke — To  Whet."  Mr.  Parkhurst  ha^s 
justly  compared  with  the  Greek  Ago,  (Ayfi>,)  the  Hebrew  njn  HGH, 
which  signifies  '*  To  bring  or  carry  forth,  or  away ; "  and  in  other 
senses,  as  this  Author  explains  it,  '*To  bring  forth,  or  utter 
''  words,  or  a  voice. — A  Discourse,  Tale.--^To  roar,  or  rather 
*•  growl,  as  a  lion  over  his  prey. — To  bring  fortht  or  propose  any 
*•  thing  in  the  mind  for  meditation  and  contemplation. — y^f  IGIG, 
'*  Intense  Meditation,  earnest  contemplation."  The  same  idea  of 
Aoitation  affords  the  senses  which  we  see  in  this  Hebrew  term. 
The  Latin  Ago  means,  as  we  have  seen,  "  To  Talk  of., — To  mind, 
••  to  observe ;  '*  and  we  all  know  such  phrases  as  "  Agitare  rem 
*'  aliquam  sermonibus,  To  talk  or  discourse  of — Agitare  consilia, 
•'  To  Consult/'— The  succeeding  word  to  this  Hebrew  term  is 
nj^jn  HGINH,  which  once  occurs  in  Ezekiel,  and  which  some 
explain  by  *•  Directly,  Straight  forward."     If  this  thould  be  the 

5  A  meaning 
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meaning  of  the  word,  the  HG  may  belong  to  the  sense  of  *  Driving' 
or  *  Leading  onward,  Forward^'  &c. 

There    are   various,  terms,   adjacent    to   Ago,   {J^y^f    Duco/ 
Ayu,  Frango,  Rumpo,)  which  are  derived  from  the  same  idea  of 
<  Stirring  up/  Agitating^  &c.     In  the  same  column  of  the  Voca- 
bulary of  Hederic,  where  this  word  occurs,  I  find  Aoo;^,  (J^y^^t 
Certamen,  solennes  ludi,  certamina  ludorum,)  which  is  placed  as 
a  Root,  but  which,  as  we  see,  belongs  to  the  idea  of  Commotion—- 
Agitation^  &c.,  annexed   to  Ago,  (A^^;,)  &c.     One  of  the  senses 
given  in  my  Greek  Vocabulary  of  this  word  is  "  Exercitatio  ad 
"  certamen;"  where  in  ex^EKcere,  belonging  to  the  form  of  our 
Element  '^RC,  we  have  a  similar  union  of  the  ideas  of  Contention 
and   of  Stirring  up  the  Ground^  •*  Exercet  frequens   TeUurem/^ 
In  Greek,  Askeo,  (^Aciuw,  Colo,  Exerceo,  percolo,  meditor,)  has 
the  same  idea,  and  is  derived  from  the  same  spot,  under  the  form 
of  our  Element  ^S,  "^K,  &c.     We  perceive,  that  the   sense   of 
Meditor  coincides  with  the  use  of  the  Hebri^w  word  above  pro^ 
duced;  and  we  see  likewise,  that  the  explanatory  term,  used  jby 
Hederic,  Colo,  brings  us  at  once  to  the  same  idea  of  Cultivating  the 
Land. — The  English  Ask,  in  old  English,  as  in  our  vulgar  Lan- 
guage, Axe,  with  its  parallel  terms  Ascian,  Axian,  &c.  6cc.  (Sax.) 
'  Eyschen,  (Belg.)  &c.,  has  been  referred  to  AsKeo,  .-(A^Kte^,  Exerceo,) 
and  Axioo,  (A|w«,  Peto,  Ppstulo.)    These  words  are  all  ultimately 
derived  from  the  same  idea.     We  shall  not  wonder  to  find,  that 
such  words  as  Ask  and  AxioOj  (A^tou,)  which  signify  To  Solicit, 
should  be  derived  from  the   notion  of  Stirring  up  the  Ground, 
when  we  remember,  what  I   have  frequently  observed,  that  the 
explanatory   word   Solicit  has   the  same   metaphorical   meaning. 
I  have  suggested   in   another    place,  that   Axios,  (A|wc,)   might 
perhaps  belong  to  our  Element  ^S,  &c.   denoting  This  or  That — 
Distinguished  Being,  by  way  of  eminence ;  but  I  have  now  given, 
as  I  imagine,  the  true  idea.    We  must  add  to  these  words,  signi* 
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fying  To  Ask,  &c.,  the  Greek  Aneo,  (Ame^j  Peto,  Postulo,)  the 

Galic  Aiscam,  **To  reiquest,  crave,  search  for;"— Aisc,  "A  Re- 

•*  quest,  petition;''    and  Aisc,   "Damage,  trespass;   a  reproach, 

"chastisement;'*     where  we  have   another  sense   b^onging   to 

this   race  of  words,    " AiTcnm,   To    pray,   beg;     Ascaim,   To 

"  Ask,  beg;   Aicm,  To  Pray,  beseech,  intreat;''    and  in  Welsh, 

Arch,  Erchi,  Petition ;  where  wcf  have  the  form  '^RC.     In  the 

same^  column   of   my  Welsh  Dictionary  with   Erchi,  we  have 

ERCHwys,  "Hunting-Dog,  Hounds;"  where,  in  these  two  words, 

we  see  the  same  fundamental  idea  oi  Searching  out.     In  the  same 

column  with  Aicim,  in  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary,    I   see   Aiceam^ 

Tor  Lead;  and  in  the  next  column,  AiGeam^  To  go  on;  where  we 

have  the  sense  of  Aoo^     I  find  likewise^  in   the   first  of  these 

columns,  AicH^ar,  Sharp,  Keen ;  whei-e  we  see  the  sense  of  Ac«o 

and  Aicear,   Angry,  Cruel,    Severe;     Aicid,    Disease,   Sickness, 

&c.  &c.  &c.     The  ^m,  in  these   verbs  Aiceam  and  Aicim,  is  the 

mark  of  the  Infinitive  Mood;    and  from^  such  forms  have  been 

sometimes  derived  the  Present  Tenses  of  verbs  in  Oreek  j  while 

in  other  instances  the  ^M  denotes  Am.    In  'Exjcnom^aL  EGeom'^aL 

{Zuxofioti,  Precor,  Opto,  &c.,  Hy^fdMy  Duco,  Dux  sum,  &c,)  we  see 

unequivocally  the  Euch  and  Eg  belonging  to  the  race  of  words 

now  before  us^  whatever  might  have  been  the  original  force  of 

the^M. 

In  the  same  column  of  my  Greek  Dictionary  with  Egeomai, 
(H^sojxoi,)  I  perceive  Egelazoj  (HyifXa^«,  Duco,  Ago,  Pello,  &c.); 
which  some  derive  from  Aoein  and  JS/an,  {kyuv  et  EXav,  Pellere,) 
That  the  first  part.  Eg,  belongs  to  the  Eg  in  EGeomai,  {Hysofzat,) 
and  to  the  Ag  in  Ago,  (Ayui)  we  shall  not  doubt ;  and  the  second 
part,  El,  may  be  significant,  and  belong  to  the  Element  ^L,  con- 
veying the  same  idea.  The  form  and  sense  of  Egel  in  EoELazq, 
(H>iyAfl5^A»,)  will  remind  us  of  Agele,  (Ay«x^,  Armentum,  grex,) 
which  probably  meant  originally  the  Drove  of  Oxen,  Sheep,  &c., 

and 
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and  belongs  to  the  form  ^GL,  To  Drive,  just  as  Acmen  belongs 
more  directly  to  Ago.  A  word  in  the  preceding  column  of  my 
Greek  Vocabulary,  under  the  same  form,  Aggello,  (AyysXfwp 
Nuncio,  &c.  &c.)  and  Agg£L05,  {AyyBXog,  Nuncius,  — Nuncius 
Dei,  Angelus,)  conveyed,  I  imagine,  a  similar  notion,  and  meant 
To  Stir  up — Excite — Urge — or  Drive  any  one  to  action  by  com- 
mand^ exhortation,  &c. — To  Enjoin— Order.  Hence  we  know, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  primitive  sense  of  these  words, 
the  term  Angel,  the  Messenger,  has  been  derived.  The  words 
under  the  form  '^GL,  in  the  opening  now  before  me  of  my  6reek 
Vocabulary,  as  Aggule,  or  Agkule,  (AttuAit,  Lorum  in  modum 
catenae:  intortum,  A^^vX^,  Amentum.)  '  AgeUastes,  {AyO^Mmi^,  An- 
guilla,  with  the  Latin  Anguilla^  or  Agguilla,  Agkeleuo^  {kyiUkBDu^ 
Servo,)  Agklos,  or  Agkulos^  (AyxXo^,  AyxuXo^,  Tortuosus,)  all  convey 
the  same  idea  of  Forcing^-^Compressing — Constringing  together. 
Thus  we  see,  how  Ago  and  hochoy  (Ayu,  Ago,  Rapio,  Ayx^f 
Neco,  Strangulo,  Suflfoco,  fauces,  Constringo,)  are  only  different 
forms  of  each  other,  conveying  similar  ideas  of  a  forcible  action 
upon  an  object  or  surface.  The  very  term  Constringo  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  derived  from  Stringo  and  Strix,  which  relate  to  the 
idea  of  Stirring  up  or  over — Agitating — ^Brushing  over  or  Velli'^ 
eating  a  Surface.  We  see  here  likewise,  what  I  have  before 
noted,  how  the  forms  '^G,  '^GG,  or  "^NG,  pass  into  each  other; 
as  Agcho,  {Ayx^f)  Ango,  &c.  &c.  The  word  iS2^6:::Igo  signifies 
itself,  as  we  know,  "To  Force,  Constrain \''  and  here  again  we 
see,  how  Ago,  (a^w,)  and  Aacho,  {Ayx^^i)  belong  to  each  other. 
The  terms  under  the  form  ^GCA,  ^GG,  or  ^NCA,  ^NG,  &c.  will 
be  considered  on  a  future  occasion. 

We  have  seen,  that  the  Celtic  Aisc  at  once  means  **  A  Re- 
''  quest,  petition ; "  and  ''  Damage,  trespass ;  a  reproach,  chas-^ 
**  tisement."  The  Greek  Aneo,  (A*t6^,  Peto,)  and  Airiaomai, 
(AjTsaofAas,  Criminor,  Accuso,)   have  the   same   relation   to  each 

other. 
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other.  The  Greek  Ate,  (Any,  Injuria,)  is  only  another  form  of 
these  words.  The  Latin  Peto  means  at  once  ''To  Entreat 
•*•  humbly,  to  desire/'  &c.,  and  *' To  set  upon^  to  assail, — To 
<^  make  a  claim  in  law,''  &c.  In  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Shaw's 
Dictionary  with  Asca/m,  "To  Ask,  beg,"  we  have  Asoaim, 
"*  To  winnow,  cleanse ; "  whiere  we  at  once  see  the  idea  of 
Agitation,  annexed  to  this  race  of  words.  In  the  same  column 
we  have  Asam,  ''  To  Do,  Make/'  where  we  see  one  of  the 
senses  annexed  to  Ago^  and  this  will  rejnind  us  of  other  Celtic 
terms,  with  the  same  meaning,  as  EAsam,  ''  To  make,  to  do ; " 
AcHT,  "A  Statute,  decree,  deed/'  AcHXtfm,  "To  pass  an  Act  of 
"  parliament,  to  ordain,  order,  corfteiand;"  which,  we  see,  coin- 
cides ,with  fhe  form  Act,  ACxttw,  (Lat.)  EACHDdm,  "  To  do.  Act; " 
and  Eachd,  or  Achd,  **  A  Condition/*  In  the  same  column  of 
Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary,  where  this  latter  word  occurs,  we  have 
AcHT,  "  A  Nail,  claw ; "  where  we  see  the  original  idea  of  the 
Scratcher — Vellicater^  &c. ;  Acuiar,  Acar,  Sharp,  tart,  sour,  be- 
longing to  Acuo,  and  Ach,  ''  A  Skirmish ; "  AcuDam, ''  To  Chase ; " 
and  Acnaid,  ''A  Field;"  where  we  are  brought  to  the  original 
spot.  Under  the  form  Each  we  have  the  term  denoting  a  Horse, 
which  we  might  conceive  from  hence  to  signify  the  Doer, — the 
Labourer;  yet  I  have  attributed  to  Equus,  Hack^  HACKney,  on 
another  occasion,  the  more  original  sense,  annexed  to  this  race ' 
of  words,  of  the  animal  who  Hacks  up  the  Ground  by  its  motion 
upon  it.  In  Hebrew,  ntwOSH  means  *'  To  Do,  perform.  Act;"" 
which  should  probably  be  referred  to  this  race  of  words.  In  the 
same  column  with  the  Celtic  Asam,  in  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary,  is 
Asard,  Debate ;  and  adjacent  to  Easam  we  have  Easard,  **  Quarrel^ 
•*  A  foul  House ; "  and  Eas,  EAsar,  EAsardi  *'  A  cataract, 
*' fall  of  Water,  cascade;"  where  we  see  the  idea  of  Dis- 
turbance— Disquiet — Agitation — Commotion.  This  will  shew  us, 
what  I  endeavour  to  prove  in  a  future  page,  that  the  name  of 

Water, 
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Water,  as  Aqua^  &*c.,  is  derived  from  the  idea  of  Agitation. 
In  the  succeeding  column  we  have  Easc,  •*  Water;  Old;"  and 
ISiAsgair^  *' A  storm,  blustering  wind,  surprise/*  Easg,  Easga 
means  the  Moon;  but  whether  it  be  derived  from,  the'  idea  of  the 
"  Watery  Moon/'  I  cannot  decide.  Eascard  denotes  **  An  adver- 
**  sary,  enemy ;  and  I  must  leave  the  Arabic  Scholars  to 
decide,  whether  the  Arabic  Asker,  -XLx  An  army,  from  which  the 
term  Lascars  is  derived,  belongs  to  this  idea. 

The  words  As^rrf  and  EAsard  will  remind  us  of  the  English 
HAzard,  which  means  a  Sharp  state  of  Peril — Danger — Dis- 
quiet.  Stirring  up — Extiting  or  Hackw^  up  our  feelings.  It  is 
not  liecessary  or  possible  to  select  that  precise  notion,  with  which 
HAzard  directly  connects  itself,  -  from*  a  train  of  ideas,  which 
belong  to  the  same  imagery.  We  all  know,  that  the  idea  of 
Danger  or  Perilj  or  a  HAzardous  state  of  things,  is  connected 
with  the  metaphor  of  what  is  HACKm^  or  Cutting — Sharp — 
Piercing — Pointed — the  Acute  .Edge,  &c.,  as  Epi  Xurou  AKtnes^ 
(Ett/  ^v^ov  azfjifi^i  In  acie  novaculae,)  '  To  be  in  the  most  imminent 
^  Danger— *in  the  most  perilous  or  HAzardous  situation;'*  where 
AKme,  (AKfAfij)  and  Acies  belong  to  the  words  before  us.  The 
succeeding  word  toHAzardf  in  Skinner,  is  *Hazy  Weather/  Here 
again  it  is  difficult  to  decide  what  peculiar  notion  should  be  se- 
lected from  a  train  of  congenial  ideas.  Perhaps  Hazy  conveys 
the  same  notion  as  Turbid,  thick,  which  belongs,  we  know,  to  the 
sense  of  matter  Stirred  up  together  in  a  Disturbed  state.  I  shew 
in  another  place,  that  Turbidus^^Turbo  belongs  to  Tuff;  and  in 
R.  Ainsworth  the  first  sense  of  Turbidus  is  "  Muddy,  thick, 
*^  Foggy/'  To  Hase  or  Hawze  means  likewise  *'Nimio  clamore 
"  obtundere  j "  where  we  again  see  the  sense  of  Turbare. 
Skinner  refers  Hazy  to  Hasseni  Odisse,  and  Hase  or  Hawze  to 
Has,  (Sax.)  Heiser,  &c.  (Germ.)  Raucus;  where  we  have  the 
same  idea.     The  Ard,  in  HAS^Ard,  is  probably  the  familiar  term 
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denoting  *  Kind,  Sort/  as  in  BasUArd.  Thfe  parallel  terms  to 
Hazard  occur  in  various  Languages,  as  in  Azarj  (Span.)  Zara^ 
Azarro,  (Ital.)  Azaria,  {A^o^tuj  modern  Greek,)  &c. ;  and  sopie 
imagine,  that  it  is  derived  from  \^l5  or  Az,  the  Ace,  as  relating 
to  the  game  of  Hazard.  The  sense  of  certain  terms,  beginning 
with  Az  in  Spanish,  will  shew  us  the  lai^taphorical  idea  from 
which  Azar  is  derived,  which  my  Lexicographer  explains  in  its 
two  first  senses  by  "Unforeseen  disaster,  an  unexpected  acci- 
"  dent. — Unfortunate  card  or  throw  at  dice,"  such  as  Azada^ 
*'  A  Spade,  Azadon,  Pick-axe,  Azadonar,  To  dig  or  break  up 
**  the  Ground  with  a  Spade  or  Pick-axe; "  and  Azar6^,  ^*a  Trench 
**  or  drain  which  carries  off  the  overplus  of  irrigation — waters." 
Under  the  form  Hazada,  for  Azada^  we  have  still  the  same  idea 
of  the  Spade;  and  while  I  am  examining  this  word  I  cast  my 
eyes  on  the  adjacent  term  HAZana^  ";Exploit,  Achievement,  He- 
*•  roic  deed."  A  comparison  of  these  terms  with  each  other 
will  shew  us  whence  the  idea  of  Actios  is  derived.  It  is  ac- 
knowledged, that  HAzand  belongs  to  HAcer,  "  To  Make,"  &c., 
which  we  should  certainly  refer  to  the  race  of  words  now  under 
discussion ;  and  yet  HAc^r  is  allowed  to  belong  to  Facio,  which 
brings  us  to  the  form  FC ;  and  this  form  will  supply  ample 
materials  for  a  separate  discussion.  But  whatever  we  may  think 
*  of  HAC^r,  the  Spanish  Etymologists  will  grant,  that  their  familiar 
term  EcH^r,  "  To  cast,  to  throw,  to  dart,"  belongs  to  Ago,  &c. 
Its  original  idea,  amidst  aU  its  various  senses^  is  that  of  ^Stirring 
•  up— 'Casting  up — or  Throwing  up,  as  the  Earth ; '  and  oftentimes 
the  idea  of  Agitation  or  Commotion  is  annexed  to  it.  In  such 
phrases  as  "  Echar  Tierra  a  alguna  cosa,  To  bury  an  affair 
"in  oblivion;"  literally  ^  To  throw  Earth  upon  any  thing,' 
we  are  brought  to  its  original  idea.  In  the  Spanish  Autq,  we 
have  another  form  of  Act,  Act^w,  &c. 

In  Scotch,  HASARTO^r  means  '^  A  gamester,  one  who  plays 

"  at 
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''  at  games  of  Hazard^''  as  Dr.  Jamieson  explains  it ;  and  the 
two  preceding  articles  are  Hasard,  "An  old  dotard;''  and 
Hasard,  Hasert,  *'Gray,  Hairy;**  of  which  latter  word  Dr.  Ja- 
mieson sees  "  no  probable  origin."  All  these  words  belong  to 
each  other,  and  denote  the  circumstance  or  object  which  Excites 
the  feelings,  or  Disturbs  and  Annoys  the  mind  with  emotions  of 
apprehension — Disgust,  &c.— the  Fretting  circumstance,  and  the 
Fretting  or  Fretful  Personage.  We  might  almost  use  the  word 
Crabbed  in  both  cases,  and  apply  it  at  once  to  the  Hazardous 
or  Crabbed  state  of  circumstances,  as  we  sometimes  express  it, 
and  the  Crabbed  or  HAsar^  old  man.  That  the  Has  in  these 
terms  relates  to  the  metaphor,  from  which  I  suppose  this  race 
of  words  to  be  derived,  will  be  manifest  from  a  term  in  the  next 
column  of  Dr.  Jamieson*s  Dictionary,  Hash,  To  Slash.  In  the 
second  sense  it  is  used  for  ^' To  abuse,  maltreat;  as  to  Hash 
"clothes,  to  abuse  them  by  carelessness;  to  Hash  grain^  to 
^<  injure  it  by  careless  reaping,"  as  Dr.  J.  explains  it.  He  explains 
Hash  by  "  A  Sloven,  one  who  abuses  his  clothes ;  *'  and  quotes 
the  following  lines  as  an  example  of  its  use. 

''  I  canna  thole  the  clash 

<<  Of  this  impertinent  auld  Hash." 

It  is  acknowledged,  that  Hash,  as  applied  to  the  Man,  belongs 
to  the  metaphorical  application  of  Hash,  To  slash;  and  Auld 
Hash  means  the  same  as  HAsar^,  the  old  Dotard ;  and  thus  we 
perceive  how  we  have  brought  the  Has  in  Hasard  to  the  terms 
Hash  or  Hack,  according  to  my  Hypothesis. 

In  the  same  column  of  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary  we  have 
Yihsn^Methram^  "In  a  state  of  disorder,  topsy  turvyj  **Hasky, 
*•  Rank,  &c.,  Coarse,  &c..  Dirty,  &c.'*  YiAs4ockj  **  A  term  de- 
**  scriptive  of  the  finest  wool  of  the  fleece,  being  the  lock  that 
«*  grows  on  the  Hals  or  throat  ;*'— HAssocifc,  "  A  Beesom.  It  is 
''  applied  to  any  thing  bushy;  a  H/L^BOck  of  hair ^  a  great  quantity 
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it  on  the  head/'     In  these  words  the  Has  hears  the  same 

Ing,  as  being   only  another  form  of  Hash;    and  we  here 

ow  terms,  from  signifying  what  is  Hashing-  or  Hacking 

touch  or  to  the    mind,  afterwards  denote  what  is  Dis* 

g, — Annoying  —  Harsh — HiRst^t^ — Rough,  and  then  what 

shy   in   general.     I   have   shewn,   that  Harsh,    HiRsutus, 

to   the  form  ^RS,  to  the  Herse,   the  Harrow,  for  the 

:a:eason :  Hence  we  have  the  above  terms  in  Scotch  denoting 

^ishy  lock  of  Wool,  and  the  Bushy  Hair — the  Rough  Bushy 

xn,  &c.     In  English,  Hassock  is  used  for  the  Rough  Mat, 

on  wl^ich  we  kneel.     The  word  Mat^  under  the  Element  MT,  is 

derlv^^^  from  a  similar  idea,  the  Matted  object. 

Xrx    the  same  opening  of  Dr.  Jamieson  s  Dictionary  we  have 
**  H -A. sTarrf,  Irascible;   HASxerW,  Confounded.-^Fluttered, — Flur- 

HAST^rrf — Early,  Soon  Ripe;  Hat,  Was  Called;  Hatch, 

OTCH,  To  Move  by  jerks;    Hatchel,  To  shake  in  carrying; 

IT,  Hot;'*  where,  in  all  these  terms,  however  different  in  sense 

may  be,  we  have  still  the  same  fundamental  idea  of  £ir- 

^nt  and   Aoitation.    The   HAST^ri,  Irascible,    is    what  we 

ilASTY ;    and  HAsx^rV,  Soon  Ripe,  is  the  Hasty,  or  quick 

i  iig  production.     I  shall  shew,  that  Haste  and  Hot  belong 

^t*^  same  idea  of  Excitement ;  and  with  respect  to  Hat,  *Was 

'  belonging  to   Hight,  &c.,   which  appears  most  remote 

the  idea,  I  shall  shew,  that  this  sense  of  Calling  is  derived 

the  notion  of  Exciting  or  Stirring  Up  a  person  to  action — 

€^all  upon  a  person — to  do  so  and  so.*     Dr.  Jamieson  justly 

MS,  under  Hat,  to  the  German  Heissm,  which  means  to 

^^,  tell,  command;"    and  in    Scotch,    Hecht  has  a  similar 

ing,  "  To  Call.—To  Command.'*     In  old  English,  llASjard 

sed  to  express  the  most  violent  state  of  Hostile  Excitement 

ury,  which  belongs  to  the  Hasty  Personage.     Skelton  pours 

execrations  against  the  Murderers  of  the  Earl  of  Northum« 
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berland,  by  describing  them  as  *'  Vilatie  HA8tARR!>i>isi  in  their 
'*  furious  tene."  {Percfs  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  Vol.l.  p-97.) 
The  Glossarist  explains  Hastarddis  thus ;  "  Perhaps  Hasty^  rash 
"fellows,  or  upstarts,  qu.;''  where  he  is  right  in  the  explanatory 
term  Hasty,  though  that  term  is  not  applied  with  us  \h  so 
strong  a  manner. — Dr.  Jamieson,  in  the  same  opening  of  his 
Lexicon,  in  which  the  above  words  are  found,  gives  us  likewise 
**  Hate,  Hait,  Haid.  Any  thing,  the  smallest  thfng  that  can 
•'  be  conceived.  Ne'er  a  Hate,  Nothing  at  all:  Neither  Ockt  nor 
"  Hate,  Neither  one  thing  nor  another."  We  might  imagine, 
from  seeing  the  term  Hate,  denoting  the  smallest  particle,  in 
this  place,  that  it  belonged  to  Hash,  and  meant  the  minute 
cuttings  of  any  thing ;  yet  on  this  point  I  cannot  decide.  Dr.  Ja- 
mieson refers  Whit,  Nought,  to  the  same  source;  and  it  should 
seem,  as  if  Ought  and  Ocht  belonged  to  the  same  idea.  Yet  here 
considerable  difficulty  occurs. 

We  have  seen  the  Greek  Oomos,  {Oyiioq,  Sulcus  aratro  factus  ;— 
Linea  a  messoribus  facta,  quum  scilicet  manipulos  vel  demessa 
secundum  lineam-disponunt; — Plantae  ordine  dispositse; — ^Sferies, 
Ordo,  Via,)  the  Furrbw,  &c*,  and  the  phrase  Oomon  Aaein,  (Oy/io^ 
Aystv.)  On  the  precise  origin  of  this  term  it  is  difficult  to  decide* 
The  Og  may  belong  to  Ago,  (Ay«,  Duco,  Frango,)  Oigo,  (0/y«^, 
Asperio,)  &c,,  and  the  GM  might  belong  to  the  Element  GM,  to 
Chamaij  (XufA^ut,  Humi,)  &c.  The  m  may  however  be  only  an 
organical  addition  to  the  G;  or  the  form  of  Ogmos,  (Oypa;,)  might 
be  referred  to  Agma,  Agmos,,{Ayii(t,  Fragmentura,  kyiio^,  Fractio,) 
derived  from  Ago,  {hyuy  Frango^)  by  the  construction  of  the 
Language.  In  this  case,  Oguos  would  mean  the  Breaking  up 
of  the  Furrow.  'The  succeeding  words  to  Agma^  {kyfia,)  in  my 
Greek  Vocabulary,  are  Agmeiones,  {kyfiMvtq,  Bubones,  seu  tu- 
mores  in  inguiriibus,)  Agme,  (Ayfjuri,  Focus,  Hes.  Calculus,)  Agmeros^ 
(Ayfzfi^o^,  Quietus.)     The  Agme  may  mean  loose  Broken  Stones ; 

and 
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and  the  Agmeiones,  the  Tumours,  or  Breakings  out,  ajs  we  express 
it.  The  Agmeros,  whatever  it  may  be,  I  am  unable  to  explain. — 
The  Greek  Ogmos,  (OyfjLo^,)  may  afford  these  conjectures;  but 
they  are  such  as  will  not  admit  the  decision  of  our  opinion  on  its 
origin.  In  the  Latin  AGuen  we  have  the  form  ^GM,  with  the- 
addition  of  the  »,  which  I  conceive  to  be  organ ical  ♦. 


*  As  the  following  observations  relate  to  Celtic  Literature,  I  shall  present  them  to 
the  attention  of  the  Reader,  who  is  interested  in  the  enquiry,  under  the  form  of  a  Note ; 
that  the  general  argument  may  not  be  interrupted  by  the  minuteness  of  a  particular  dis* 
cussion.  On  the  origin  of  the  Celtic  Ogham,  the  mysterious  writing  of  the  Druids,  it 
is  not  easy  to  decide.  We  might  refer  it  perhaps  to  the  Greek  Ogm^/,  (OyfMt,)  that  is,  to 
a  word  under  the  form  ^GM,  bearing  the  same  Kementary  meaning  of  Regular  Furrows j 
or  Lines.  The  Ogham  seems  to  denote  the  writing  formed  by  Lines,  both  as  referring 
to  the  principal  parallel  LineSf  or  Furrows,  which  senred  as  guides,  and  to  the  Lines  or 
Strokes,  made  on  those  principal  Lines,  by  which  Strokes  die  letters  were  represented. 
Hence  perhaps  the  letters  receiyed  the  names  of  Trees,  as  this  mode  of  writing  by 
certain  Lines  in  a  regular  order  might  well  remind  the  writers  of  a  Series  or  order  of 
Trees  planted  in  Lines,  Trenches,  or  Furrows.  Hence  Ogmos,  {Qyy^f  Sulcus  aratro  factus, 
Plantx  ordine  dispositae,)  at  once  signifies  Furrows — Lines,  and  Plants  disposed  in  order. 
To  make  this  resemblance  still  more  complete,  we  may  observe,  that  the  Druids  some- 
times actually  adopted  Sprigs  or  Tungs  of  Trees,  in  their  mysterious  writing.  (See 
Mr.  Davie/  Celtic  Researches,  p.  269,  &c.  &c.)  The  Ooham  consisted,  <<  according  to 
««  OTlaherty,  in  certain  Lines  and  marks,"  says  General  Vallancey,  *'  and  ,their  situations 
^  and  positions,  as  they  stand  in  relation  to  one  principal  Line,  over  or  under  which 
<(  they  are  placed,  or  through  which  they  are  drawn.'*  {Grammar  of  the  Irish  Language, 
p.  4.)  The  Greek  Grafi,  {Ua^,)  and  the  Latin  Scribo,  mean  to  Grave  up  or  Scrape  the 
Ground ;  and  Exaro,  we  know,  is  at  once  To  Plough  and  to  Write.  I  have  shewn  too,  that 
Write  means  to  Wroote  up  the  Earth.  Li  Hesychius,  Uggbmat,  (TyyifMf,  ZyyomBn, 
Q%  XoiXcftiFMi,)  is  given  as  the  Salaminian  word  for  a  Syllable,  which  may  belong  perhaps 
to  the  Druid  Ooham. 

My  conjecture,  that  Ogmo/,  (o^/mc,)  is  particularly  connected  with  Celtic  terms, 
will  receive  perhaps  considerable  force,  when  we  learn,  that  the  succeeding  word  to  this 
in  the  ordinary  Greek  Vocabularies  is  confessedly  of  Celtic  origin.  This  word  is 
Oouios,  (Oyfuof,  Epith.  Herculis  ap.  Gallos,)  a  name  for  Hercules,  among  the  GauS. 
This  term  contains  some  difficulties.  We  all  remember,  that  the  name  comes  to  us  from 
Lucian,  who  saw  in  Gaul,  as  he  informs  us,  a  representation  of  i/^rrm/^/,  called 
Ooyiios,  painted  as  a  decrepid  old  man ;  and  wondering  at  the  sight,  he  was  informed  by 
a  learned  Druid,  ''that  Hercules  did  not  in  Gaul,  as  in  Greece,  betoken  Strength  of 
<«  Body,  but  Force  of  Eloquence i*  as  General  Vallancey  has  expressed  it.   (Grammar  of  the 

•  Irish 
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Irish  Language^  p.  3.)  He  then  informs  usj  that  '^Keisler,  in  Afitiqmt.  Celt,  deriyes  the 
'<  name  Ogmius  from  the  Irish  word  Oganif  Eloquence-"  He  addsj  moreover,  ''  that  the 
*' Tartarian  Hercules  was  also  called  Ogus.  {Hist,  des  Tartares.  Leyd,  1726.  p.  34.) 
*' Hence  the  honourable  title  of  Oous-CAan  of  the  Tartars."  Bochart  derives  OomiW 
from  a  Phoenician  term  signifying  a  Stranger ^  ^Q^  Agemiy  or>  as  he  otherwise  expresses  ity 
Agemion.  '<  Barbaros  et  peregrinos  Arabes  ita  nominant.  Nempe  vel  ex  Phoenice 
'*  Hercules,  vel  ex  Africa  aut  Gadibus  ad  Gallos  se  contulerat,  post  multos  labores  man  et 
*'  terra  exantlatos."  {Chanaani  lib.  i.  c.  42.)  He  imagines,  as  it  seems,  that  Hercules  was 
painted  as  an  old  man,  from  being  thus  exhausted  by  his  Labours.  <'  Atque  id  ipsum," 
as  he  adds,  **  Herculis  pictura  referebat.*^    The  Arabic  word,  to  which  Bochart  alludes, 

is,  I  imagine,  ^^-y^l  Agem,  which  Mr.  Richardson  explains  by  ''A  Persian. — A  Bar- 

**  barian,  an  ideot,  fool,  rustick,  rough,  unpolished  man."  In  Celtic  too,  Oigimh  is 
a  Sojourner  or  Foreigner,  as  General  Vallancey  observes.  The  name  of  Hercules^ 
whatever  it  might  be,  would  probably  be  taken  from  the  idea  of  the  Illustrious  Personage; 
which  was  no  doubt  applied  to  the  prowess  exhibited  by  this  Hero,  in  his  Labours  ;  and 
when  he  is  described  under  another  point  of  view,  the  representation  probably  arose  from 
some  confusion  in  similar  names,  which  were  terms  of  Honour  and  respect,  referring  to  dif- 
ferent qualities,  as  to  Valour — Age — JVisdom — Eloquence.  This,  I  imagine,  has  taken  place 
in  the  present  instance;  and  ^GM,  which  might  denote  originally  the  Prince — Leader-^ 
Man  of  Valour^  &c.,  was  converted  into  the  Personage  Illustrious  for  Wisdom  or  Eloyuence^-^-^ 
the  Sage^  &c. 

It  would  be  difficult,  however,  to  arrange  with  precision  the  terms  which  contain 
this  equivocal  sense,  as  attached  to  the  form^GM;  and  it  would  be  still  more  xlifficult 
to  decide  on  the  true  Element  to  which  these  words  are  attached.  I  am  surprised,  that 
Bochart,  in  seeking  an  Arabic  origin  for  the  name  of  Hercules  in  OoMfAr  or  Ogm^ 
Ogam,  did  not,  instead  of  Ajem^  adopt  the  most  familiar  word  in  the  Arabic  Language, 
under  a' similar  form,  Azeem,  ,  aU^  denoting  whatever  is  Greai^  Illustrious^  or  Distin^ 

guished,  Mr.  Richardson  explaias  this  word  by  "  Great,  Large. — High  in  quality  or 
^^  dignity,  much  esteemed/'  This  is  a  term  which  perpetuaUy  occurs.  In  Greek,  a  Leader 
appears  under  the  form  ^GM,  as  EGEOMtfi,  (Hyiopx*^  Duco,  Djux  sum,  prxco; — Opinor^ 
puto,  reor,)  Egemoxtm/o,  (H^i/Aorfvo^^  Sum  Dux,  Rego,)  Egem0»,  (Hyt^v,  Dux.)  The  £o 
in  these  words  represents  the  Radical  form,  and  belongs  to  Ago,  (Agw,)  as  I  have  before 
observed,  whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  M.  Thus  Egeom^i,  (Hyiofuti,  Duco,) 
To  Leady  might  be  connected  wifli  Ogmat,  (Oy^cof,  Sulcus,)  just  as  Dux  is  derived  from 
Duco^  which  is  applied,  we  know,  to  the  Furrow^^Trench^  &c. — Ducere,  Sulcum^  Fossam^  &c. 
I  shall  shew  in  a  future  Volume,  that  Duco  is  the  verb  belonging  to  Ditch,  Dike,  Teikosy 

<T«^xoo)  &c.  &c. 

A  In  the  column  of  my  Greek  Vocabulary,  preceding  that  where  Ootniosy  (OyfiM;,)  is  found, 
we  have  another  Phoenician  or  Celtic  term,  Ogka,  {Oyxa,  Onca,  Cognomen  Minerva;, 
Vox  Phoenicia,)  the  celebrated  name  for  Minerva.  General  Vallancey  derives  this  name 
from  Ogham,  the  Elements  of  letters.  {Gram,  of  the  Irish  Language,  p.  S.)  After  observing, 
that  *<  Ogham  is  always  applied  to  the  Elements  of  letters,"  he  proceeds  in  the  following 
manner:    ''Thus  Minerva  in  Egypt  was  called  Ogga«  as  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom. 

•  **  Euphorionj 
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^  Euphorion,  in  Stephen  of  Byzantium,  is  positive  on  this  head.  Oyxa,  n  aOi» 
"  <«>*ifiicaf^  and  Hesychius  says  in  so  many  words,  Oyya,  AOti»«  »  0i)S«i;.  All  writers  of 
*«  antiquity  do  attest,  that  the  most  ancient  name  of  Minerva  was  that  of  Ogga^  says  the 
"  learned  Abbe  Banier,  in  his  Mythology  of  the  Ancients  ;  and,  adds  the  same  Author, 
"  Selden,  Bochart,  and  Fourmont  seem  much  at  a  loss  about  the  derivation  of  this  word 
Ogga,  Minerva,  Pallas,  and  Athene,  among  the  Greeks,  were  but  one  and  the  same 
divinity :  as  Pallas,  she  presided  over  War  j  the  Irish  Oighi  implies  a  Champion : 
**  she  is  also  said  to  preside  over  spinning  and  weaving;  hencfc  the  Irish  word  Oighe  also 
•*  means  a  loom.  This  is  a  convincing  proof,  that  the  Greeks  borrowed  the  attributes  of 
•*  this  Deity  from  the  Celts  j  a  practice  confirmed  by  Comutus  the  Stoic." 

The  question  is  to  determine  what  idea  Ogga  originally  conveyed,  whether  that  of 
Wisdwi — Valour — Spinningy  or  any  other  quality  which  she  was  supposed  to  possess. 
The  name  was  certainly  derived  from  some  dne  idea;  though,  from  a  confusion  in  the 
meaning  of  similar  words,  the  Goddess,  who  originally  was  intended  to  preside  over 
one  certain  or  particular  quality  or  Art,  as  Learning — ^Weaving,  &c.,  might  be  afterwards 
supposed  to  preside  over  another,  as  War;  and  the  equivoque  might  exist  in  these 
Celtic  terms.  The  Goddess  Ogga  might  be  afterwards  invested  with  the  office  of  the 
Oighe,  or  Champion,  who  was  originally  intended  to  preside  over  the  Oighe  or  Loom. 
When  the  Goddess  was  once  invested  with  these  different  offices,  her  various  names  would 
be  generally  derived  from  one  or  the  other  of  these  offices,  according  to  the  taste  of  her 
votaries.  Bochart  supposes  that^  she  is  so  called,  as  being  the  Goddess  of  War,  from 
the  Sjrriac  nyHiAggaky  as  he  represents  it,  '*  Bellum  movere;''  and  he  thinks,  that  the  Gates 
at  Thebes,  Ogkaiai,  (OyxaKxi,  wXett  enSotf,)  are  called  so  from  the  Goddess.  {Chanaan^ 
lib.  i.  C  16.)    The  names  of  the  Gates  I  consider  in  another  place. 

The  term  Ogga  may  certainly  connect  itself  with  terms  which  relate  to  Know^ 
ledge — Weaving^  and   War,  in  the  Celtic  Dialects  j    and  they  are  all  derivedfrom  the 
idea  of  Excitement — Cofnmotion  or  Agitation.     That  terms  denoting  War  should  be  de- 
rived from  this  source,  we  shall  readily  understand  \  and  we  ^all  not  wonder,  that  the 
idea  of  KnovJedge — Intelligeffce^^or  Mind,  should  be   derived   from  the  Excitement  of 
Energy  and  Activity,  such  as  we  annex  to  Courage,  Spirit,  &c.     The  very  term  Spirit 
relates  at  once,  we  know,  to  Excitement  of  Thought  and  of  Courage ;  and  we  shall  fihd, 
that  various  terms,  which  express  Mind,  often  present  the  same  union  of  ideas :  We  know, 
that  Mind — Mens,  belongs  to  Menos,  (Mevo^,  Animi  ardor.  Impetus,  quo  ad  aliquid  agen- 
dum, aut  sustinendum  ferimurj — Animus,  praesertim   Vis  Animi,  quae  Latinis  Mens.) 
The  same  union  of  ideas  occurs  in  ^^otvif^a,  Cogitatio,  Animus ; — Animi  Impetus,  Gv^c» 
Animus,  seu  Impetus  Animi,  and  Animus,  *'  The  Mind,  Courage,  Spirit,'^  says  R.  Ains- 
worth.      Lhuyd   represents  'the    Irish  terms   for  Sapientia  by    ^^  Agna, — Agnaidheas,*-^ 
**  EigsiP    Mr.  Shaw,  in  his  Galic  and  Irish  Dictionary,  explains  Eagnaidh  by  *'  Prudence, 
"  wisdom,"— UiGE  by  *^ Knowledge,  skil],  ingenuity,   understanding;*'    and  the   pre- 
ceding term  is  Uige',   "A  Web,  carded  wool  for  spinning."    We  here  see,  thalfthe 
terms  for   Slill  and    Weaving   are   connected.     In  Mr.  Shaw,  Oigb  is  a  Wcfb;    and 
the  adjacent  terms  are  "  Oige,  Young;     Oigh,  A  Virgin,  Maid;     OiG,  A  Cham- 
**pion;"    where  we  have  the  idea  of  Excitement,  as  belonging  to  Youth  and  Courage. 

Again, 
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Again,  in  Mr.  Shaw  we  have  Aon  a,  Eagna^  Wisdom,  prudence;  and  in  the 
preceding  column  I  find  Agh,  in  four  separate  articlea,  denoting  <'  Good  fortune ; " — 
"An  ox,  bull,  or  cow;"  —  "Fear,  astomahment,  awe;*'  —  Agh,  "A  conflict, 
"battle;"  Aonaim,  "To  be  afraid  or  astonished;"  AohotA,  "Warlike,  brave;" 
and  Aoaram,  "To  plead,  pursue,  dispute,  plea."  We  shall  have  little  doubt,  I 
think,  that  the  A  o  in  all  these  words  has  the  same  radical  meaning.  In  the  sense 
of  Pursuing^  we  see  at  once  the  idea  of  Aoere,  To  Drive,  &c.  &c. ;  and  this  wiD  shew 
us  the  fundamental  notion  annexed  to  these  terms;  namely,  that  of  Excitfmatt — 
Aoitation,  &c.  &c.  I  have  before  suggested,  that  the  Ox  and  its  parallels  may  denote  the 
Driver -- Pusher— Sutter.  Again,  in  the  same  Lexicographer  we  have  "  Eigsi,  Art, 
"  science,  learning;"— »"  Big  HI,  Science;"  and  in  the  same  column  we  have  "Eige, 
"  A  Web."  We  see,  that  the  n  in  Agiui  is  an  organical  addition  to  the  G;  and 
according  to  the  Greek  form,  orrA,  Oyn^p  the  word  might  be  written  Ouga  or  One  a  ; 
where  the  n  is  an  organical  addition,  preceding  the  G  or  C.  Though  I  must  leave  the 
Celtic  Scholars  to  decide  on  the  precise  intermediate  idea  by  which  these  Celtic  terms 
are  united  with  each  other ;  yet  I  persuade  myself,  that  I  have  given  the  general  and 
pervading  notion.  We  see,  that  Uige  signifies  Carded  Woo/,  as  well  as  a  Web ;  and 
thus  the  terms  denoting  Weaving  might  be  derived  from  the  same  idea  of  Excitement,  in 
the  action  of  Scratching  or  Teasing  a  surface.  In  Irish,  among  the  various  forms  of  the 
words  belonging  to  each  other,  which  denote  Knowledge,  Mind,  &c.,  we  haye  Aighne, 
Agna,  Eagnai,  AicNE,  AiGiNE,  AiTHNE,  &c.  We  cannot  avoid  noting  the  term 
AiTHNE,  and  being  reminded  of  another  name,  belonging  to  Ogga,  the  term  Athena, 
(A0ii9di,  Minerva.) 

That  I  have  given  a  just  conception  of  these  Celtic  terms,  Agna,  Eagnai,  as 
relating  to  the  idea  of  Excitement — Energy — Force  or  Activity  of  Mind,  will  be  unequivo- 
cally evident  from  the  parallel  Welsh  word  Egni,  which  Mr.  Richards  explains  by 
^^  Force  or  Endeavour  to  do  a  thmg,  veheimnt  endeavour,  an  eflFort,  strength,  vigour." 
In  the  same  opening  of  Mr.  Richards'  Dictionary,  where  this  word  occurs,  we  have 
various  terms  under  the  same  letters.  Eg,  which  relate  to  Excitement,,  &c.,  as  Ei6/«/r^ 
"The  Ocean i'*  Eheg^,  "Swift,  speedy,  quickly,  forthwith" — Egr,  "Sour,  shaip, 
"  tart,  biting.  Eager,  Poinant;"  which  belongs  to  Acer,  Aigre,  (Lat.  and  Fr.)  Egor/, 
To  Open,  belonging  to  Oigo,  (Oiy«;J  which  means  to  Stir  up,  or  Break  up  the  Land. 
That  my  Hypothesis  is  right  respecting  the  sense  of  these  words,  and  the  spot,  from 
which  they  are  derived,  will  be  manifest  from  another  adjacent  term,  Egr,  '^  An  Acbe," 
which  decides  on  the  question.  We  see  in  £ig>^,  and  its  parallels  Ocean,  &c.,  the 
organical  addition  of  the  n  to  the  Xr,  as  in  Eionif  though  in  this  case  a  vowel 
breathing  is  inserted  between  the  G  and  n.  In  the  Irish  word  corresponding  with  Eiqni, 
we  have  likewise  the  vowel  breathing  between  the  G  and  the  ni  and  it  is  applied  to 
the  more  Violent  action  of  Excitement.  This  word  is  Eigban,  Eigin,  which  Mr.  Shaw 
explains  by  "  Force,  violence,  compulsion,  necessity,  a  rape,  need."  The  succeeding 
word  in  Mr.  Shaw  is  Eige,  Web  ;  and  in  the  same  column  we  have  Eighi,  Science, 
and  EiGSi,  Art,  science,  learning.  In  the  same  colunm  I  find  likewise  Eigha,  A  File ; 
where  we  see  unequivocally  the  idea  of  Stirring  up  or  Scratching  upon  a  surface,  with 
which  action  I  conceive  all  these  terms  of  Excitement  to  be  inseparably  connected.    The 

words 
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words  preceding  and  following  this  term  are  YAGcordamy  To  jar;  and  EioAam,  A  cry^ 
shouty  call ;  where  we  have  the  idea  of  the  Grating  cry  made  by  Grating  upon  a 
Surface,  from  which  notion^  according  to  my  Hypothesis,  the  terms  denoting  Noise 
have  been  derived.  The  woid  precedmg  Agna,  in  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary,  is  Aehtt^ 
Old  wine;  where  we  have  the  sense  of  Ecr,  Sour,  sharp,  &c.  or  Acid j  and  thus  we 
see,  that  Aohet  and  Aonai  belong  to  each  other,  just  as  Aciium  and  Acumen  might  do. 
In  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Shaw,  we  have  Aitbi^b,  Knowledge,  and  Aith,  Quick, 
Sharps  where  we  have  the  ^ame  union  of  ideas,  and  likewise  Aithb,  Keen;  Athe, 
Revenge.  The  Reader  cannot  but  note,  how  the  Celtic  Athe  agrees  in  sense  and 
form  with  the  Greek  Ate,  (Atu,  Noiut,  &c..  Ate,  Dea  hominibus  nocens.)  If  the 
Celtic  Scholar  will  examine  the  Irish  and  Galic  terms  imder  the  form  Aith,-  as  'repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Shaw,  he  will  find  the  idea  of  Excktmenty  as  thfc  original  and  fundamental 
notion  in  all  the  various  senses  to  which  it  is  appliedt  The  terms  for  Touth^  as  derived 
from  the  idea  of  Escitemefity  will  be  considered  in  a  future  page,  in  which  I  shall  recur  to 
my  observations  on  a  former  occasion,  (p.  19 1.)  In  speaking  of  the  Goddess  Ogga, 
(Oyya,)  we  ought  to  bring  into  our  account  that  Oig,  the  Champion,  is  connected  with 
OiGH,  'the  Young  Female — ^the  Virgin,  Maid;'  and  we  have  in  Ogga,  (Oyya,)  the 
Martial  Maid. — Our  Romances,  we  know,  exhibit  likewise  their  Martial  Maids,  as 
Bradamente,  &c. ;  and  this  union  of  Characters  is  perhaps  to  be  attributed,  as  in  the  case 
of  Minerva,  rather  to  the  operation  of  Language  than  of  Life. 
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Terms  under  the  form  ^C,  ^D, 
^  G,  &c.,  expressing  objects, 
which  Stir  up^  Excite — Velli^ 
cate  the  Feelings;  such  as 
objects  of  Terror  —  Annoy- 
ance — Disgust — Wonder,  &c. 
—or  Terms  expre^ing  Bodily 
Pain  or  Mental  Solicitude;  as 
connected  with  words  which 
signify  to  Hack  up — Cut  up, 
&c.  &c.,  quasi  Occando  Vel- 
licare,  &c.  &c. 


Hack,  Hough,  &c.  (Eng.) .  To 
Cut  up. 

Hag — Haggard.  (Eng.)   The 
Scaring — Hack  object. 

Egean,  Egethe.  (Saxon,)  Oc- 
care,  Occa. 

EG£— EG£SA~EG£SItf;i,EGES/2V, 

&c.  (Sax.)  Timor,  Horror, — 
Terrere,  Horribilis. 

EGES=Gr/mi2.  (Saxon,)     Larva, 

Venefica. 
Hecate.    The  Hag^  or  Witch. 

HoGA,  Oga,Ugga.  (Sax.  Run.) 
Terror. 


Ug/jv,  Vosome.  (Eng.) 
JEolian,  Ail.  (Eng.)  Dolere. 


\Gasty  AcaOp  Aaazomai.  {Eng. 
Gr.)  Terrified,  To  be  alarnied 
or  amazed  at  any  thing. 

Agos.  (Greek,)  The  Shocking 
Wickedness. 

Agios.  (Gr.)  The  astonishing 
Sanctity. 

AvGVSTus.  (Lat.) 

August.  (Eng.) 


»»■^^^^#^#^^^^»«»^ 


Atao,  Azo,  &c.  (Greek,)  To 
Injure,  Hurt,  &c. 

Hit,  Otheo.  (Eng.  Gr.) 

OisTro5— O1ST05,  los^  Egchw, 
Usso^.  (Greek,)  The  Gad-fly, 
Dart,  &c.  What  Vellicates^ 
Pierces,  &c. 

Ache — Ach-05.  (Eng.  Greek,) 
Pain,  &c. 

OlZUS,  OlTOS,  ACHTHW,  OlKTO^, 

O1T05,  AoGm,  &c.  (Greek,) 
Pain,  Grief,  &c. 


^>»<^#»»^»»i»i»^^^^^»»^ 
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X  SHALL  in  this  article  consider  a  race  of  words,  under  the  form 
'^C,  ^D,  ^G,  &c.,  which  relate  to  objects  Exciting  our  feelings, 
such  as  objects  of  Terror — Annoyance — Disgust — Wonder^  &c.,  and 
which  express  Bodily  Pain  or  Mental  Solicitude^  in  various  degrees 
and   in  various    manners ;     all   which    words    are    attached,   as 
I  imagine,  to  the  metaphor  of  Hack/«^  up  the  feelings,  if  I  may 
so  express  it,  or  of  Stirring  up — Tearing  up — Cutting  up — Velli-* 
eating — Agitating  or  Disturbing  the  feelings,  as  originally  derived 
from,  or  as  intimately  connected  with  terms,  which  relate  to  the 
action  of  Stirring  up  or  HACKing  up  the  Ground  by  Harrowing, 
Ploughing,  &c.  &c.      The   term   Harrow,    we  know,   in   such 
phrases  as  '  To  Harrow  up  the  Soul,'  is  a  strong  example  of 
this  metaphorical  application ;  and  we  likewise  understand,  that 
the  metaphor  is  equally  appropriate  to  objects  of  JVonder  and 
of  Fear, — ''  It  Harrows  me  with  Fear  and  Wonder'' — The  terms 
adjacent  to  Hack,  in  our  Alphabetical  Vocabularies,  are  Hag— 
VLAoardj  and  HAGG^r;    and  it  is  impossible,  I  think,  for  us  to 
doubt,  that  all  these   words   belong    to   each    other.     N.  Bailey 
explains    Hag   by  "A  Witch; ''—"To  Hag,    To  Torment,    to 
"  Harrass   with  Terror;"* — ''UAoard,  That  has  a  fierce  or  wild 
•'  look ; " — '*  HAoard  Hawk,   a  wild    Hawk,    which   preyed    for 
"herself  before  she  was  taken/*    and  "HAGoar,  Lean,  thin/' 
Adjacent  to  these  terms  we  have  Haggle,  which  I  have  shewn  to 
belong  to  Hackle — To  Hack,  and  HAGoess,  which  the  Etymo* 
logists  understand  to  be  derived  from  HACK^n,  To  Cut  or  Hack. 
Let  us  note  the  explanatory  term  Harass,  which  I  have  proved 
to   be  taken  from  the    Harrow,    Herse,  &c.  ;    where  we  have 
precisely  the  same  metaphor,  which  I  attribute  to  this  race  of 
words. 

Though  all  these  terms,  denoting  objects  of  Terror,  may  be 

derived  from  the  metaphor  of  Scratching — Tearing   to  pieces 

HACKing — HAKRomng  in  an  active  sense ;  yet  I  seem  to  perceive 

6  c  in 
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in  these  words  the  passive  as  well  as  the  active  mode  of  applying 
this  metaphor.  The  Hag*  the  hideous  Witch,  and  the  HAQord 
face,  mean  the  horrid  object,  which  Hacks — Harrows  or  Harasses 
a  person  with  tenror^  but  it  seems  to  convey  at  the  same  time 
the  passive  sense,  as  denoting  the  object^  whose  fipice  is 
Hacked — Scratched  —  Corrugated  or  Defonnedi  with  frightful 
Furrows — Wrinkles.  In  short,  if  the  word  Harrow  had  been 
adopted,  as  the  •  Harrow-F^ce,'  or  •  Harrow-full  Face,'  we  should 
have  combined  at  dncci  under  these  phrases,  the  idea  of  the 
Harrowing  or  A£Prighting  countenance  in  general ;  and  the 
Harrowed  Countenance  in  particular,  from  its  being  Harrowed  of 
Corrugated  with  hideous  furrows.  Hence  we  find  annexed  to 
the  idea  of  the  frightful  Hag  that  of  the  old  woman,  whose 
countenance  is  frightfully  Corrugated  or  deformed  with  Furrows 
or  the  Wrinkles  of  old  age : 

'^  I  saw  a  Wrinkled  Hag  with  age  grown  double.* 

and  again, 

**  But  on  us  both  did  Haggish  Jge  steal  on.** 

This,  we  know,  is  the  received  idea,  connected  with  the  Witch  or 

Hag. — We  use  the  word  Scare,  in  English,  for  to  Affright;  which, 

we  know,  belongs  to  the  Scar,  the  Cut,  or  Scratch.  *  Now  Hag 

and  these  terms,  which  I  shall  here  produce,  denoting  objects  of 

Terror,  bear,  as  I  imagine,  the  same  relation  to  Hack,  To  Cut, 

as  Scare  does  to  Scar,  the  Cut  or  Scratch.     The  English  Haggar 

is  acknowledged  to  belong  to  the  German  Hager— Hager^^W^ 

which  my  Lexicographer  explains  by  Scragginess.     I  shall  shew, 

that  the  word  Scraggy  belongs  to  Scratch.     Under  Hag,  Skinner 

and  Junius  produce  the   parallel    terms   Hegtys,  Hagesse,  (Sax.) 

Heckse,  (Belg.)     Hexe,  (Germ.)    Hechizeraj  (Span.)  which  have 

been  referred  to  Hecate,  to  Sajga,  to  A>ik,  Scelesta,  and  to  Hagger. 

Lye  produces,  under  Hagg,  the  Welsh  Hagr,  Deformis,  turpis; 

and  he  informs  us,  that  the  Belgic  Heckse  is  written  as  if  it  came 

from 
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from  Hecken,  <*  Meniere,  Tenenatorum  animaliara  et  noxiarum. 
**  bestiaruiit  instar  mordicus  appetere  ac  mudlare;"  where  we 
see  another  form  of  Hack.  The  Saxon  Hagesse  has  been  derived 
by  Somner,  as  Skinner  observes,  from  another  Saxon  word, 
Bgeslic^  Terribilis. 

If  is  curious,  that  Skinner  explains  Hao  by  Strix^  in  which 
Latin  word  we  have  the  frightful  object,  drawn  from  the  very 
metaphor  supposed  in  my  Hypothesis,  that  of  the  Furrow^  or,  in 
other  words,  of  the  surface  Hacked  or  Cut  into  Lines,  or  Furrows^ 
whatever  be  the  precise  idea  to  which  it  belongs.  Strix  signifies, 
as  Robert  Ainsworth  explains  it,  *'  A  channel,  furrow,  hollow 
**  gutter,  or  strake,  in  rabating  of  pillars; — A  Screech  owl,  an 
**  unlucky  kind  of  Bird,  (a  Xr^iyl^ — A  Hag,  Fairy,  goblin."  We 
perceive  here,  that  the  Latin  Strix,  STRioii^  must  be  referred  to 
our  word  Stroke^  Streaky  and  to  Strike^  Stroke^  &c.     The  Latin 

■ 

Strix  belongs,  as  all  acknowledge,  to  StrigOj  for  Stringo^  ''To 
*'  grasp  or  hold  fast ;— To  press  upon  ; — To  thin  the  boughs  of 
*'  trees,  to  lop  or  cut ; — To  touch  lightly,  brush  or  graze  upon/' 
Let  us  here  observe,  how  different  Elements,  denoting  the  same 
objects,  afford  the  same  metaphor :  I  shall  shew,  that  Hugi  and 
a  race  of  words,  which  are  attached  to  our  Element,  signifying 
'*  To  grasp,  or  Hold  fast,*'  belong  to  Hack — Occo,  &c,,  and  are 
derived  from  the  idea  of  Vellicating — Tearing  up  or  Scratching  up — 
Plucking,  Pulling,  Snatching  or  Catching  up  the  Ground,  if  I  may 
so  express  it,  in  Channels^  Furrows,  &c.,  as  Carpo^  belonging  to 
CapiOj  under  the  Element  CP,  signifies  at  once  'To  Vellicate 
'  a  surface,'  and  '  To  Pluck — Pull — To  Seize,'  &c.  We  perceive, 
that  Stringo  in  the  same  manner  signifies  "  To  grasp  or  Hold 
"  fast,  or  Hug  ;  "  and  that  it  belongs  to  the  "  Furrow — Channel," 
&c.,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  surface  Vellicated  or  Hacked  into 
Furrows.  We  see,  moreover,  that  Stringo  signifies  *To  lop  or 
( cut ; '    that  \s»  '  To  Hack.'     Let  us  again  observe,  that  Stringo 

means 
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means  likewise  "  To  touch  lightly,  brush  or  graze  upon ;  **  that 
is^  to  Scratch  lightly  over  a  surface ;  and  that  Carpo  has  the  same 
sense,  ^Carpere  viaro/  &c.  Strix^  in  the  sense  of  the  Screech 
Owl  and  the  Goblin,  is  probably  derived  from  the  idea  of  Grasping 
or  Seizing. — Let  us  mark,  that  Screech  is  derived  from  the  noise 
made  by  Scratching. 

The  Greek  and  Latin  Ekate,  (Exurth)  HjpcAXE,  should  be 
referred  probably  to  the  Saxon  Hegtys^  and  Hagesse.  Lye  ex- 
plains the  latter  word  by  "  Larva,  lamina,  furia,  Hecate,  Parcnty 
"  Eumenides,  Pythonissa/'  If  this  derivation  should  be  true,  we 
see,  that  Hecate  is  brought  back  to  her  true  situation,  when  she 
is  placed  by  the  great  Bard  in  the  Dialects  of  the  Teutonic, 
among  those  '^  Secret,  black,  and  midnight  Hags,''  who  preside 
over  the  destinies  of  mankind.  It  is  marvellous  to  observe,  how 
words  retain  their  original  idea.  We  perceive,  according  to  the 
derivation  which  I  have  given  of  the  term  Hecate,  how,  in  the 
original  and  material  sense  of  Hovaning  or  HACxm^  up  the 
Ground,  she  is  the  Goddess  of  Earth;  and  how,  in  the  metapho- 
rical sense,  she  becomes  a  deformed  Hag— with  the  idea  of  every 
thing  Hideous  annexed  to  her  character,  the  Inhabitant  of  the 
lower  ^egioQs,  and  presiding  over  the  dark  and  horrid  mysteries 

of  Magical  Incantations  *. 

HAcar^f, 


*  In  the  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology,  she  assumes  the  name  of  Hecate,  as  the 
Power  of  Hell : — She  is  Goddess  of  Magic  and  Inchantments — and  she  is  represented 
under  a  frightful  form  with  three  heads.  The  arch  Mystic  has  described  her  in  the 
following  manner : 

Ta^a^o9r«K  EKATH.  (Orph.  Argonaut,  if.  974,  &c.) 

Heyne  and  others  read  T^Kro-oxa^w?,  for  the  sake  of  the  Metre,  In  the  Magic  of  Orpheus 
we  have  the  burning  Caldron  or  Pit ;  and  Horrid  forms,  the  attendants  of  Hecate,  rise 
out  of  Acheron  through  the  flames. 

The 
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HAOari,  a  species  of  Hawki  is  justly  referred  to  the  French 
Hi^ard,  which  Skinner  explains  by  '*  Ferus,  Contumax,  Agres- 
''  tis;"  and  he  adds,  ''  Alludit  Gr.  Ay^<o^''  But  he  rather  sup- 
poses, that  it  is  quasi  ''Vagard^  a  Vagando^'  which  is  the  idea  of 
Menage ;  or  that  it  is  derived  from  Hag^  the  Hedge^  ^*  quia  sc. 
''  non  domi  sed  foris  sc.  in  sepibus  agitat."  Huet  derives  it  from 
the  idea  of  an  Inclosure — ^frgm  Hag^  Hague,  "  pour  signifier  un 
'*  homme  de  la  Hague,  ou  un  homme  que  la  fortresse  dans  laquelle 
"  il  se  trouve  rend  fier  et  hardi."  My  Lexicographer  explains 
the  French  Hagard  by  "  Wild,  untamed,  fierce..— Rugged,  wildly 
''  disordered/'  Hag.  in  this  word  means  the  same  as  Hag  does 
in  its  simple  state.  Ard  denotes  Nature,  as  in  '  Drunk-^if,'  &c. 
From  the  idea  of  Fierce ,  Terrible^  Hagard,  as  applied  to  the 
Hawk,  means  fVild  or  Savage  in  general. — In  Shakspeare,  as  we 
remember.  Haggard,  the  wild  Hawk,  is  referred  to  a  loose,  Wildf 
wanton  Woman. 

'^  If  I  do  prove  her  Haogahd, 
"  Though  that  her  jesses  were  my  dear  heart-strings, 
'^  I  'd  whistle  her  off,  and  let  her  down  the  wind, 
"  To  prey  at  fortune."    .  {Othello,  Act  III,  S.  3.) 

"  A  Haggard 


The  Magic  of  Orpheus  may  be  considered  as  Druidical ;  and  in  the  Fit  which  he  digs  for 

the  burning  of  his  Magicallngredients,  (BO0PON  r^irtwxp*  o^^a — Kmito  ^'avruaBOePor,) 

we  have  the  Mystic  Caldron  of  the  Celtic  Ked  or  Cerid^Wen,  and  the  Pit  of  Acheron 

with  the  flaming  Caldron  of  the  Teutonic  Bard.     If  the  relation  of  the  name  Hecate 

to  the  Teutonic  terms,  which  I  have  above  produced,  had  not  been  so  direct,  I  should 

have  conceived,  that  the  Cat,  in  Hecate,  was  the  Ked  of  the  Celts.    I  must  observe, 

however,  that  in  general  the  terms,  which  in  Grecian   and  Latin  Mythology  relate  to 

Ceres,  Proserpine,  &c.,  must  be  referred  to  a  Celtic  origin.    In  the  Cbrid  we  have  the 

Ckres  of  the  Latins  J  and  pRos^^PiNa,  PsRs^PHoNr,  is  the  Celtic  Prid-Wen, 

*«  The  Lady  of  Beauty — ^The  Lady  of  the  World,'*  as  Mr.  Davies  explains  it.    Whether 

this  be  the  exact  interpretation  must  be  considered  on  another  occasion ;   yet  such  is  the 

relation  of  these  personages  to  each  other.    The  Wen  is  acknowledged  to  belong  to  the 

Celtic  terms  for  a  '  Woman,'  Byn,  Bean,  &c.  &c.,  from  which  the  Latin  Venus  is  derived, 

&c.  &c;    In  Druidical  Mythology,  the  term  BuK,  the  Maid  or  Female,  is  applied  alone 

to  Proj^s^PiNr;    and  hence  the  Greeks,  by  translation,  have  adopted  their  title  of  Kore, 

(Kof V,  Puelia,  Proserpina,)  as  others  have  seen.    {Davies  en  the  Druids,  p.  445.) 
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**  A  Haogard  Hawk,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  is  a  wild  hawk, 
<^  a  hawk  unreclaimed,  or  irreclaimabie ; "  and  Mr.  Steevens  adds, 
"  It  is  difficult  to  be  reclaimed^  but  not  irreclaimable."  This  Com- 
mentator likewise  notes  its  general  sense  of  fFild,  as  applied  to 
a  wanton  woman.  Haggar,  we  have  seen,  has  been  inteipreted 
^*  Lean,  Thin ; ''  which  means  the  Hag,  the  Hacked  appearance. 
Strigosus,  **  Lean*  lank,  Scraggy,  thin/*  &c.,  has  precisely^  we 
see,  the  same  meaning  from  the  same  metaphor.  Let  us  mark 
the  explanatory  word  Scraggy,  which  belongs  to  Scratchy  from 
the  same  idea.  The  Etymologists  have  given  us  a  notable  reason 
for  this  sense  of  Strigosus,  **  A  Strigando. — quippe  bos,  qui  in 
^  arando  strigat,  id  est,  prae  macie  interquiescit/* 

We  shall'  now  understand  the  origin  of  the  Greek  Ischaos, 

{ivyyoq^  Macer,)  which  should  have  been  explained  by  Strigosus, 

how  it  connects  itself  with    IcHno^,  {ixf^og^  Vestigium,  i.  e.  ima 

pars  pedis,-^ Vestigium,  i.  e.  Signum,  quod  pes  solo,  vel  alii  rei 

molli  imprimit,)  the  Mark,  Trace,  or  Scratch  upon  the  Ground; 

where   we  are  directly  brought  to   the    Spot,  supposed  in  my 

Hypothesis.     I  might   here    produce  the    Greek    Aktin,   (Axny, 

Radius  solis,)  which  perhaps  belongs  to  the  form  of  these  words, 

and    means   nothing   but   the    Trace — Line — Mark — Scratch,  &c. 

The  explanatory  term  Radius  has  the  same  metaphorical  meaning, 

belonging  to  Rado,  '*  To  Scrape,  or  Scratch  up,*'  &c.     In  Achna, 

(A;^«,  Gluina,  Acus,  Sordes,  Tenuissima  et   minima  pars   rei,) 

we  have  a  similar  form  to  Ichno5,  (ixyocj)  &c. ;    where  we  are  at 

once  brought  to  the  little  Gritty  Dirt  of  the  Ground,  or  to  Dirt, 

as  in  a  Scratched  State.     I  shew,  that  Acho5,  (Axoc*  Moeror,)  be«- 

longs  to  the  metaphorical  idea  annexed  to  this  race  of  words ; 

and  thus  these  terms^  Acnnos  and  Achos^  bear  the  same  relation 

to  each  other,  as  Grit  bears  to  Grate.     Again,  we  have  another 

form,  AcHwron,  (Axd^ov,  Palea,.  acus,  festuca,)  for  this  Gritty  stuff 

or  Dirt,  as  in  a  Scratched  state ;   and  let  us  mark  the  explanatory 

word 
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word   Acus^  attached  to  Acw^  whidi    we  shall  all  allow   maj 
belong  to  Occo. 

I  have  before  produced  a  term  in  the  same  column  of  my 
Greek  Vocabulary,  AcHor,  (A%0^  Manana  capitis  ulcus^  sordes, 
capitis,)  which  relates  to  the  Foul  Ulcer,  as  belonging  to  the  idea  of 
the  Scarred  Surface.  Hence  we  have  the  appropriate  term  Scar  for 
a  Wound ;  and  we  know  likewise,  as  I  have  observed^  that  Elkos^ 
(£Xm?»)  from  which  Ulcus  is  derived,  belongs  to  Aulax^  (AuXa^,) 
hhUlcus,  sJUlcuSy  the  Furrow.  The  Greek  IcHor,  (l;cwp,  Sanies,) 
is  only  another  form  of  AcHor,  (Axca^.)  I  have  shewn,  that 
Itch — Owch,  belong  to  a  similar  idea  of  the  Scratcked^-^Fretted 
surface.  We  now  see  how  the  adjacent  words  IcHor,  (lx^(* 
Sanies,)  and  IcHna^,  (l^i^^,)  are  attached  to  each  other,  as  they 
both  signify  the  '  Locus  quasi  Sulcatus^  ^^the  former  denoting  the 
Ulcus ^  or  ^Caro  vulnere  Sulcata  i^*  and  the  other  ^ Terra  pede 
'  Sulcata J^  The  common  Dictionaries  sup^y  us  with  this  ordinary 
metaphor.  Under  Sulco,  R.  Ainsworth  produces  the  phrase 
Pedibus  Sulcare  pruinas;  and  the  next  example  relates  to  the 
Furrowed  Skin,  though  with  another  species  of  effect,  *^Cutem 
*^  rugis  Sulcare.''  I  cannot  forbear  noting  a  sense  of  Sulcus^ 
when  it  signifies  '^  A  Stream  of  light,"  according  to  the  explana- 
tion of  R.  Ainsworth.  This  confirms  my  idea  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  Greek  AKTin,  (Aiftriy,)  or  at  least  it  shews,  that  my 
derivation  is  founded  on  true  principles.  If,  instead  of  a  ^*  Stream 
*'  of  Light,'*  our  Lexicographer  had  used  a  Streak  or  Ray  of 
Light,  be  would  have  preserved  the  right  metaphor.  In  the  same 
column  of  my  Greek  Vocabulary,  where  IsknoSj  (Itryvoct)  is,  I  find 
Isckus,  (itrjffKi  Robur,)  which  would  lead  us  to  consider,  whether 
the  sense  of  Strength  be  not  derived  from  the  idea  of  Excitement, 
rather  than  from  that  of  Stability,  as  I  have  conjectured  in  a 
former  page.  I  have  expressed  the  same  doubts  with  respect  to 
Is,  (l^,  Fibra,)  and  v=Is.     In  the  same  column  we  have  Isko,  (lej^w, 

Habeo,) 
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Habeo,)  &c.,  which  would  likewise  lead  us  to  consideri  whether 
this  term  be  not  derived  from  the  idea  of  Scratching  up — Catching 
or  Snatching  up,  just  as  Capio  belongs  to  Carpo.  The  term  Isko, 
(ip-X^t)  however,  is  another  form  of  Echo»  (E;c«,)  which  would 
moreover  suggest  to  us,  that  this  term  was  derived  from  the  same 
notion. 

That  Hag,  as  an  object  of  Terror^  belongs  to  the  metaphor 
of  Hack — Harrow^  &c-,  the  Harrowly  object,  if  I  may  so  express 
it,  will  be  evident  by  considering  the  word  Eoes/iV,  Terribilis, 
produced  by  Skinner,  which  is  literally  Harrowly.  The  Lie  is 
the  Saxon  particle,  from  which  our  word  Like  and  Ly  are  taken, 
in  the  formation  of  Adjectives ;  and  Eges  belongs  to  the  Ocoa, 
or  Harrow.  If  I. can  prove  this,  it  will  be  impossible,  I  imagine, 
to  doubt  the  train  of  reasoning  above  unfolded.  In  the  same  co- 
lumn of  Lye*s  Saxon  Dictionary,  where  Eo^^n,  Occare,  occurs,  and 
likewise  Eoethe,  Harpica,  rastrum,  Occa,  we  have  Ege,  Timor, — 
Formido,  Horror;  Eges  a.  Horror,  Terror;  EoEsmn,  Terrere; 
which  become  Egsa,  EosiVin,  Eges/iV,  the  word  in  Skinner,  or 
EQEslica,  Horribilis,  Terribilis ;  Eqe-JuU,  or  Eoes/uU,  Timore 
plenus,  terrore  plenus,  terribilis,  metuendus ;  and  what  is  still 
more  decisive,  another  word  belonging  to  these,  which  actually 
signifies  a  Hag,  EGES-^grima,  Larva,  venefica.  We  perceive 
EoE-full  or  EoEsfullf  which  is  precisely  the  compound,  which  I 
have  supposed  by  way  of  illustration,  HAKROw-fulL  Let  us 
mark  the  explanatory  word  Terror^  which  belongs  to  Tero  and 
Terra,  for  a  similar  reason.  In  the  same  column  we  have  Eo/a, 
Arista, — Carduus,  festuca;  the  firit  part  of  which-^-the  Eg,  belongs 
probably  to  Eoean,  Occare,  under  the  idea  of  the  Scratching  or 
Pricking  object.  Let  us  mark  the  Latin  Arista,  which  belongs 
either  to  the  Elementary  form  '^R,  or  '^RS,  for  the  same  reason. 
I  have  already  produced  (p.  682-3,)  ^^^  various  forms  for  the  Arista^ 
as  Ear,  Ahr,  Ahsa,  Ader,  Achir^  &c.  &c.     In  the  column  of  Lye's 

.Dictionary, 
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Dictionary,  succeeding  that  from  which  I  have  produced  the  above 
termSj  we  have  Eher^  Ear,  of  Corn,  Spica.  In  the  same  column 
where  Eher  appears^  we  have  Egtha,  Hircipes  et  Tribula,  where 
we  see  the  form  ^G.  The  succeeding  article  is  Egthe,  Eothere, 
where  Lye  refers  us  to  Fgethe^  Egethere;  the  former  of  which  he 
explains,  as  we  have  seen,  by  ''  Harpica,  rastrum,  OcdA ; ''  and  the 
latter  by  Occator.  In  Hebrew,  TDK  ATD,  signifies  ''A  Bramble, 
'^  or  thorn  with  large  and  strong  prickles/*  as  Mr.  Parkhurst 
explains  it.  . 

In  the  same  column  of  Lye's  Dictionary,  wh^re  the  Saxon  JEgtha 
is,  we  have  ^^  Ea-^Stream,  Diluvium, Torrens,  aquaruminundatio;** 
which  means  the  Stream  that  Harrows— Ti?ar5  up  or  Sweeps 
away  all  before  it  We  have  likewise  Egor,  Mqubr^  which  denotes 
likewise  the  Sweeping  violent  body  of  Water.  I  shall  shew,'  that 
Aqua  is  attached  to  this  race  of  words  under  the  idea  of  violent 
-^^rttf^ion— Commotion,  &c.— The  verb  belonging  to  ^oLa,  Jrista^ 
appears  likewise  in  this  column,  EoL/a»,  'EoL^n,  which  Lye 
explains  by  ''  AiL  Dolore  me*  Me  Egleth  swithe^  Taedet  me 
<<  valde,  segre  me  habet.^^JF/m  Eolde,  vel  EoledEi  Nocuit  ei.— < 
<*  Gif  men  innan  toyrmat  Eglian,  Si  hominibus  intus  vermes 
^'  molesti  sint/'  We  here  perceive,  that  in  Lye*s  conception, 
Jil  is  quasi  Agil,  and  belongs  to^the  race  of  words  before  us, 
Junius  produces,  under  Ail,  this  Saxcki  word;  and  he  reminds  us 
of  the  Gothic  word  Aglo,  'VAfflictiones,  Aglu  ist,  Difficile  est. 
^*  AQLuba,  Difficulter."  He  reminds  us  moreover  of  the  Greek 
AoLuesthaif  AyXvii-dcu,  which  in  Hesychius  is  explained  by 
Bket/trrmrQeu.  The  adjacent  words  to  these  Gothic  terms,  in  Lye*s 
Dictionaryt  are  the  Gothic  <*  AoLaitei,  Impndicitia,  protervia ;  '* 
and  the  Saxon  *'  Aglo^,  Miseria,  Dolor,''  &c.  In  the  same  column 
with  these  latter  words  we  find  the  Gothic  Agis,  Timor }  and 
Acjan,  Timere.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  have  the  Irish  EAOLam^ 
'*  To  fear,  frighten,  deter ; "    and  the  Greek  Asrallg,  (Atr^ftAXw, 

5  D  ^  Doleo« 
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Doleoy  Mcereo,  tristor;  indignor,  aegre  fero.)  Under  the  same 
form  we  have  the  Welsh  Agal^»,  the  Whetstone;  where  we 
see  what  belongs  to  the  material  action,  from  which  the  meta- 
phorical use  of  these  words  is  derived.  My  Lexicographer  explains 
AoAheti  by  "  Maen  Hooi/'  which  literally  means  the  Whet^stone; 
where,  in  Hogi,  ''To  Whet  or  Sharpen,"  &c.,  belonging  to 
Acuo,  &c.  &Co  We  see  the  simpler  state  Hack.  As  the  t^m 
hih.  Dolor,  belongs  to  the  form  lE^ouan^  so  Hail  is  acknowledged 
to  belong  to  the  same  form,  to  HagoU  Hagel,  &c«  &c..  I  have 
shewn,  that  Hagel,  Hail,  is  attached  to  Haggle,  Hack,.  &a, 
as  denoting  *  The  Cutting  storm,'  as  we  express  it.  To  Hail  must 
be  referred  our  Surnames  Hale^  Hales,  &c«  &c.,  just  as  the  names 
Snow,  Winter,  Frost,  &c.  are  derived  from  Elementary  accidents. 

Again,  in  Saxon,  Hooa  signifies  Terror,  metus,  cura,  that  which 
Houghs  up — Agitates— Excites  or  Disturbs  the  mind.  Hence  Hog  a 
means,  as  Lye  explains  it,  *'  Prudens,  Sollicitus ;''  and  HOgioh,  which 
I  have  before  produced,  means  '' Sollicitus  esse,  curam  gerere, 
•'  studere,  meditari — Sapere— Sentire—Spernere.-r-Gemere ; "  where 
in  these  various  senses  we  see  the  original  idea  of  HovGning  up. 
Exciting,  Disturbing,  either  as  applied  to  a  person's  own  mind, 
or  to  that  of  others.  The  word  Sollicito  is  well  chosen  to  express 
the  sense  of  this  Saxon  term,  as  it  is  precisely  the  same  metaphor, 
from  which  l  have  supposed  Hooan  to  be  derived.  It  is  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  first  sense  of  Solicito  is  ''  To  stir  or  dig  up; 
*^  properly  the  Ground,*'  as  Robert  Ains worth  explains  it,  *^  Solum 
**  Citar^."  Hence,  in  the  second  sense,  we  have  *^  To  disquiet, 
.  *'  to  busy,  to  trouble,  to  disturb,  to  make  Solicitous i''  and  Solicitus 
means,  in  one  sense,  ''  Careful,  thoughtful,"  &c.  We  perceive^ 
that  if  HoG/an  had  been  explained  only  by  '^  Curam  gerere,  Studere, 
*<  Meditari,''  without  the  term  Sollicitus;  and  if  no  other  clue  had 
been  presented  to  us  for  the  discovery  of  the  original  idea ;  how  vain 
And  illusive  all  our  conjectures  would  have  proved.     I  cannot  help 
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adding,  as  I  have  before  observed^  that  in  Lye's  Saxon  Dictionary 
die  terms  directly  adjacent  to  Hooian  are  the  Saxon  Hoh,  ^'  Calxy--— 
"Hough/*  and  the  Gothic  Hoha,  ^  Aratrum,  Inde  forsan/' 
says  Lye,  "  nostra  an  Hough,  Occa  minor/*  The  terra  in  old 
English,  HoKER^  as  I  have  before  suggested,  must  be  referred  to 
this  metaphor,  either  in  an  active  or  passive  sense,  Solicitans  or 
Solicitus.  Junius  observes  on  the  word,  "  Chaucero  est  Morosus, 
**  contumax,  protervus.  Peevish ,  Fromard.  Iteda  Hokerly,  Morose, 
*'  contumaciter,  proterve.  Peevishly^  Frowardly. 

:  '    '  *^  She  was  as  full  of  Hoker  and  besmare."  . 

Between  the  Saxon  terms  above  produced,  Eige,  Terror,  atKl 
£iTH£,  Traha,  we  have  the  Gothic  Eisarnu,  Ferrum,  and  the 
Saxon  **  Eisega  Stefn,  Ferrea  Vox/'  Whether  we  consider  the 
form  oi  Ikou  to  he  that  of  Ison^  or  whether  we  consider  the  terms 
under  the  forms  ^R  and:^S;  as  denoting  this  metal,  to  be.  separate, 
radicals ;  still  these  terms  are  to  be  referred  to  a  race  of  WQrds 
which  relate  to  the  train  of  ideas  here  unfolded,  whatever  may 
be  the  precise  notion  by  which  they  are  connected.  Iron  might 
mean  the  Hard — iXir^A— operating  metal, .  Harrowing  up  the 
Feding.  We  know,  that  in  the  metaphorical  use  of  wc»rds,  de^ 
noting  the  Metal  of  Iron^  this  idea  prevails ;  and  from  such  an 
idea  might  the  words,  themselves  have  been  origmally  derived. 
In  the  example  before  us,  we  see  Eiseo a  SUrfh^  Ferrea  Vox ;  and 
in«our  own/  Language,  we  have  *The  /ro/»*hand  of  Pawer'— ^ 
*  To  rule' with  a  rod  of  Iron^  &c.  &c.  This  is  a  favourite  meta- 
phor with  the  Hebrews :  ^^  Thou  shalt  bruise  them  with  a  rod  of 
^' /ran.— Whose  feet  they  hurt  in  the  stocks:  the  Iron  entered 
^  into  hiis  souV  &c.  &c.  &c.  Robert  Ainsworth  explains  Ferreus^ 
\^  Ol  Iron  i-^lAet.  Hard^  siowt.  Unkind,  cruel/*  Ferrain  is  supposed 
to  belong  to  Ferus;  and  thus  Ison  might  be  referred  to  the  train 
of  ideas  annexed  to  Eithe,  Egethe.  The  parallel  terms  to  Iron, 
as  produced  by  the  Etymologists,  are  to  be  found  in  various 
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Languages^  as  IreUy  Isen^  £r^ii^»  (Sax.)  /ern^  (Dan.)  £J5e;i»  (Germ.) 
/i»r,(Belg.)  £/Mrw5,  (Goth.)  /am,  (Run.)  Hawm,  (Welsh.)  the 
Spanish  Hierro^  and  the  Latin  Ferrum^  &c.  &c.  We  cannot  but 
note,  how  the  A-Ieero  seems  to  connect  lnon  and/sERRiim;  and 
Wachter  has  produced,  as  a  kindred  term  to  these  words,  the 
Latin  i¥)s,  Rfiis.  If  all  these  terms  belong  to  each  other,  we 
shall  be  inclined  to  think,  that  they  denote  the  Metals  or  that 
which  is  Routed  up,  or  HARRotx/f^  up  from^  the  Earth,  ^  Quod 
^  e  terra  Ekuitur,  vel  Occatur^  si  ita  dicam ; '  and  the  parallel 
Celtic  terms  seem  to  favour  this  idea.  In  Mr.  Shaw's  Irish 
IXctionaryi  the  preceding  term  to  Iarruhh,  Iron,  is  lARx^m,  ''  To 
'^  ask,  seek  after  i**  and  I  ought  to  add,  that  in  Wachter's  Gios^ 
sary  the  preceding  term  to  Eism,  Ferrum,  is  Eischm,  or 
HEiMHne,  Peiere.  1  have  had  perpetual  occasion  to  observe,  that 
tennis  for  Asking,  Seeking,  6cc.  are  derived  from  the  idea  of 
Routing  up  or  into  Dirt,  as  Solicito,  Scrutor.  The  very  term  Ask 
belongs  to  Eiscu^n.  The  preceding  word  to  EiscHm,  in  Wachter, 
is  EiscH,  Turpis,  Fosdus ;  which  he  justly  refiers  to  Aischoi, 
(Ai^t^j)  wh^re  we  have  ihKDirt  itself.  If  siich  shottld  be  the  idea 
of  the  Ir  in  Irou,  we  shali  |t^  how  this  brings  us  to  Ore,  Metal, 
and  the  Aur  and  Ar,  of  K^Kum  and  AKgentum,  in  Cehic  Or, 
Piifigad,  &c.  The  consideration  of  the  Element  ^R  will  mora 
fully  unfold  this  matt^.  <    '     ■ 

Tk\e  preceding  term  in  my  German  Vocabulary' to :£i»fm,  iic, 
is  Eis,  glacies,  or  Ice.  The  terms  Eis,  Ice,  Bet.  seem  to  denote  the 
Substance  which  Hacks  or  CuU  by  its  Pierang-^CuUing  property 
«r  Cold,— what  Harrows  np  or  Thrills  with'  Cold-*-"  Through 
"  Tki/'HUng  regions  of  thick  dbbed  Ice."  The  Ety moiogisia  have 
produced  the  parallel  turms  to  IoIe  in  other  Languages,  as  the 
Saxon  Is,  tsa,  the  Belgic  £^5e,  £y«,  the  Danish  lis,  the  German 
£»,  the  Runic  Ihk,  &c.  &c.  -  I  cannot  conjecture  another  source, 
from  which  Ice,  &c. '  can  be  deiiv^,  except  the  name  of  Water, 

which 
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which  appears  attach94  to  our  Eadical,  uoder  the  Ibrnos  Ai^, 
IsK,  &p.,  as  I  shall  show  in  a  future  pag«.  Yet  I  s^em  to  per- 
ceive>  that  when  Ice  is  recorded  hy  our  Northern  writers,  the' 
idea  of  Horror  is  commonly  annexed  to  it.  Skinner  ^derives  Iqe 
&0m  je4«»»  ^^te,  "qiiia  sc.  est  perspicua;."  and  Wachter  con-, 
jeetujres,  that  it  ;may  belong  to  Jfog,  i^cju^ls, 

The  English  term*  UglYp,  and  the  Scotch  Vosumnes,  Horror, 
ar»  justly  referred  by  the  Etymologists  to  the  race  of  words  de- 
noting Terror,  )>eA>re  ei^hibitefi^,  who  produoe  under  these  terms 
the  Sftxpn  ^f  snid  Oga,  Tfixp?r.  Horror;  JS^efUc^  Terribilis ;  the 
Gothic  Ogatij  Timere;  the  Runic  Ugga^  Uggur,  Uglest;  the 
IslaQjdlo  Tglubnfn,  &g,  ^p«  Ugi^y  is  qua$^  EgfifliCp  or  OgetiCy  as 
Skinnfir  has  it.  The  Ug,  in  Vasomt^  belongs  to  Ogfiy  &c.;  and 
Sorn^  has  thik  samfi  forcei  ^  in  *  '^NY^l^Somtf  &£•  &c.  .  U^spm^, 
Vgfom^efft  m^  VJsfPi^lf^*  pcewr  in ._  xl^ .  -Poefps  attributed  to 

"  jDeathie,  Jynked  to ilkoiAie,  dpth^  UosaMats.  fli&  .  (Ec/ogue  It.  i.  5S.) 

The  Englirfi  and  French  MjWPW;  ai^^d  f^iD«;f*  fbej^op^,  tpjbe  same 
idea.  The  Fre/ich  Etyii:tf)^ogis.ts  refer  Hmtux,  tf^  ^i^iVi<5,  where 
we  kave  the  same;  notion.  Sgyme  haye;  imagined*  ^hajt  Gastty  M  quasi 
GAojtf^r, which. appears  somewhat  probable,  tiU  we  ^^co})^ct  the  term 
^^«s^,from  whence  we  might  coniecture,  that^e  Ap  13-  the  Radical 
part,  and  not  the  Qmt'  ThoHgfa,  Skinner  derives  v^<i#  from  A  and 
G^t%  spiritus  ;  y^  Jie  capnot  avoid  produciug  jhe,  French  v^attfr, 
as  in  Agaser  lef  4'nUt  and  the  Qreek  Agao  and  Agazomai,  Ay««i 
Aytc^eftm,  cum  stupore  xcuror.  Skinner  jikewjsc  refers  us  to 
another  term,  G^^ir^^,.  which  he  explains ' by,  "Pertenfefactus," 
an4  derives  likewise;  from  G<fsi,  WhateVier  we  mfiy  think  of 
4g«st,  Qastrtd,  &c.,  whether  they  belong  to  .the  Element  ""G  or 
GS»  we  shall  instantly  agree,  that  the  Gxe^]i  Aa<i(),  and  AcAzomo/, 
(Ayf".  Pemlror,  stupeoj^invideo;— Qdi^  f^ya^^fuv,  Admiror, 
siiai^V^  j-^Vemsror  j— I  ndignor,    succen^eo.)    express  •  Exfitfment 
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or  Irritation  of  mind.  We  shall  now  understand,  why  A6ao,(Ayaei,) 
resembles  in  form  the  Greek  ^go,  {Ayu,  Duco, — Accipio,  «ufe(o^ 
rapio,  abigOf  Ay«,  Frango,)  To  Drive — Break/ &c/;  terms  denoting 
Actions  of  Violence  and  Disturbance^  which  Ihave  before  shewn 
to  be  attached  to  the  metaphor  expressed  by  Occar^,  Harrow, 
&c.  &c.  The  Greek  Agos,  {Ayog,  Veneratio^  admiratio  ;«^res  sacras 
quam  veneramur ;  — -  puritas ; — lustratio,  purifiqatio;  —  piaculum* 
scelus ;-— Cubitus^)  is  considered  as  a  Root  by  the  ordinary  Lexi- 
cographers; but  it  should  be  referred,  as  we  now  see,  to  Aeao, 
{Ayeui,)  as  denoting  that  which  Excites  or  Stirs  up  the  mind  to 
Admiration,  Reverence. 

The  Greek  Aqos,  (Ayoo)  might  be  translated  into  English  by 
Awe;  and  the  English  word  Awe  is  considered  by  the  Etymolo- 
gists to  be  quasi  Aug.  It  is  referred  by  Junius  to  the  Saxon 
JEge  or  Oga^  Metus,  before  produced,  and  the  Gothic  Agis;  and 
by  Skinner^  to  the  Teutonic  Acht^  Observation  Respectus,  and 
Achten,  iEstimare.  All  this  is  probably  right.  I  have .  suggested 
m  another  place,  that  Achten  is  cotanected  with  the  notion  of 
Stirring  up  the  Ground,  Agitating^  &c. ;  and  that  Acht,  Outlawry, 
Banishment,  &c.,  belongs  to  this  idea«  "*  The  succeeding  term  to 
Awe,  or  Aug,  in  Junius,  is  Auo^r,  the  Boter,  &c, ;  where  we 
unequivocally  see  the  notion  annexed  to  this  race  of  words. 
Thus  then,  if  Awe  be  quasi  Aug,  it  may  be  considered  as  the  meta- 
phorical appircation  of  the  sense  annexed  to  Aub^r.  Aoes^  (Ayir^ 
Scelestus,  frequentius  Era^T^Ci)  is  justly  referred  to  Ago^,  (A>or> 
Scelus);  and  to  this  idea  belong  Agio^,  (A710;,  Sanctus,  Sacer;— 
Purus,  Venerandus,)  AGisteuo,  (AyurrBvt^,  Sanctilico; — Veneror.} 
Perhaps  with  Aaios,  (Ayioc)  we  must 'connect  the  Hindoo  Yogm^^ 
of  whose  severe  acts  of  devotion  we  have  heard  so  much.  Tbe 
Greek  Agos,  (Ayog^  Cubitus,)  means  likewise  the  Elbow,  whidi 
brings  us  more  nearly  to  the  original  sense  annexed  to  this  race 
of  words.    I  shall  shew  in  another  place,  that  the  idea  of  Breaking 

up 
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up^^Tearing  up'-^or  Fellkatmg  a  surface,  is  connected  with  that 
of  Catching  up-^Snatching  up  in  general ;    and  that  from  hence 
have  been  derived   objects  bearing  a   form   calculated  for  that 
purpose,   such  as  Crooked^^Bent  objects,   as  Hook,  &c.»  which 
means,  as  I  suppose,  that  which  Hacks  —  Vellicates -^  Snatches, 
or  Catches  up. .    Hence,  I  imagine,  has  Aoo^,  (Ayo^O  ^^^  Elbow, 
been   derived;,  and  under  this   idea  it  belongs,  I   conceive,  to 
Agcho,  (Ay%«,  Constringp,  Moerore  afficio,)  AoKa/,  (Ay%ai,  Ulnae,) 
Aokhtron,  (Ay%seT^  Hamus,)  &c.     We  here  see,  how  the  term 
C&nstringoi  >which  n\  acknowledged  to  be  derived  from  the  action 
of  Scratching  upon  a  surfaced,  expresses  the  sense  of  Tying  or 
Constriction^  and  how  this  again  connects  itself  with  the  meta*^ 
phorical   sense   of  Mental  Solicitude '^-<jrief— Anxiety,  &c.     We 
here   see*  too,  how  the  form  ^G,  ^GG,  connects  itself  with  on 
passes  into  that  of  ^NQ,  as  Hank,  Anxiety,  &c.,:  which  changef 
will  be  'm6re  fully  considered  in  a  future  page.    The  union  o£^ 
this  race  of  wordi,  under  the  forms  ^G,  "^NG,  with  each  otheri; 
as  in  Agos,  (Veneratio,  Cubitus,)  and  Agcha^  or  Ancho,  {hyxfii) 
will  shew  us,  how.Auott^to^,  August,  and  Angustus,  or,  99  it 
might  have  been,  Aaoustuss  belong  to  the  same.  idea.    AvQustum 
means  that,  <quod  metu-^veneratione,  animum  Perstringit;'  and 
Angustum,  or  AGOustum^  '  quod  materialiter  Stringit.\    We  know 
too,  that  Ai^Gustum  and  Asoustia  die  applied  likewise  in  a  metar 
phorical  sense,  for  that^  ''  quod  aniipum  mo^rose  Stringit  vel 
"  Angit." 

I  might  here  collect,  under  one  view,  various  other  terms  be-^ 
longing  to  the  form  ^C,  AD,  ^G,  &c.  &Co  expressing  actions— af-^. 
fections-^properties — accidents^  &Cii,  which  HACK^^Cutr^J^tmnd — 
Fellicate-^Fex^^Plague— Annoy,  &c.,  the  Feelings,  &c.  I  have 
produced  some  of  these  words  on  a  former  occasion ;  yet  I  think 
it  expedient  to  exhibit  them  again  in  this  place,  that  the  Reader 
may  at  once  view  a  series  of  terms  impregnated  with  the  same  • 

traia. 
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train  of  ideas ;  though  I  do  not  attempt  to  adjust  in  my  arrange- 
ment the  degree  of  relation,  which  they  may  hear  tp  each  other. 
Among  words  of  this  class,  we  might  enumerate  ~the  ft^owing  :- 
Aoom,  AooHf  {Ayyftit  Dolor,  AyuPt  Certamen,  solennes  ludi,  oer- 
tamina  ludorum;  Concertatio  qusevis  }«--Perionlum,  Discrimen,) 
AoRiSE,  (old'Eng..  Teirerei)  Aooho,  (Ayx^*  Neco, .  Strangulo  }'— 
Moerore  afiicio,)  Aooff/,(£ng:)  AcH,(EDg.)  Acho£,  (A;^;,  Moer(»*, 
Dolor,  Tristitia,)  Aov£,  (£ng.)  Ach«»,  {AxiCp  Pauper^  Mendicus,) 
^G«r,(Lat.)  AcHT^5,(A;gA>;,  Fondas, Onus;  Miseria,  CalamitaSi) 
.OiKTOf,  (Owror,  Misetlcordia,  commiseratio;  ejtdatus;  OMcrof,  apud 
oratores  Exdtationes  Misericordiae,)  Oito^,  {Onve,  ^rumna,  cala- 
mitas,)  Ate,  (At^,  Damnum,  Noxa,  .^umna,  ^&e,  Dea  hominibus 
nocens,)  Arao,  {Artui,  Leedo,)-  Atuxo,  (Atu^«,  Terreo,  Metu  percello  { 
Perturbo,)  tli0  preceding  word  to  -wliich,  in  niy  Greek  Vocabulary, 
is  Atto,  (Arr«,  Prosilio,  Subsilio,)  a  ^i^llel  terin  to  Aisso, 
Aitto,  (Aur<rut  tt«,  Roo,)  where  we  have  the  idea  of  desultory 
motion ;— ^Aitia,  Aitiaomai,  (Aitm,  Accusatio,  Ameufuuy  Accuso,) 
AiMMt  AiKixOy  (AacM*  Plaga,  Aix^,  verberibus  indigne  adficio,) 
Aazo,  AaSXO,  (Att([«>  Lsdo,  violo,.  AteriM^  X^ndo,  nooeo,  &c.) 
A\stMnoi{Ai(rxy»h  Pudoi«mincutioi  vtfium  oflero,)  Aischo^,  (Am^jo;, 
Turpitude,)  the  foul  outrage^  Eghtho^,  (E%d0^)  Owum,  Osum, 
(Lat.)  Hate,  (Eng.)  with  its  parallels  Hatati,  (Sax.)  Hasseu, 
(Germ;)  Hair,  (Fr.)&c.,  Oouxra,  (Q^m,  Irascor«)  <  Ootfntf,  Oonin, 
(O^,  Dolor,  Oith  Dolor  parturientis ;— xebementissimus  dolor  i 
Vinculum,  funis,)  Oothm,  Outao,  (nfi««,  Trudo,  pello,  &c,  motu 
violento,  OuxMb  Vulnero,)  with  their  parallels  Hit,  &c.,   which 

/  .  .  - 
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brings  us  to  Hurt,  under  the  form  Ml,T.  The  terms  denoting  An- 
noyttiU0t  which  pass  info  the  Sense,  of  Ckinstrictionf-'^t^uement,  Sec, 
and  which  appear  duefly  under  the  form  ^NK,  40,  Agcho,  (A>xm>) 
or  Anchot  To  Hanky  &c,  I  shall  more  particularly  consider  in  the 
next  Article.  The  Etymologists  refer  Aoue  to  the  same  train  of 
ideas,  by  deriving  it  from  the  French  Aiav.    If  there  be  any  one 
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Disorder  above  another,  which  may  be  said  to  Eoean,  (Sax.) 
Occare^  To  Harrow  up  the  frame;  it  is  certainly  the  Ague. 
I  do  not  however  pretend  Ux  adjust,  whether  Ague  is  directly 
derived  from  this  metaphor;  hut  to  shew,  that  it  is  connected 
with  the  same  train  of  ideas.  In  the  words  Odune,  and  Oodin^ 
(piimiy  Ciiiv^)  the  Dun  and  Din  are  significant,  and  so  possibly  may 
be  Od,  Oop ;  and  if  that  should  be  the  case,  the  terms  would  be 
quasi  Od^Dune,  Ood-Din;  yet  this  point  is  somewhat  doubtful. 
The  Od^  in  Odous,  Odontos,  .(O^ou^  oSovrog,)  is  not  significant; 
but  the  0  is  an  articular  prefix,  or  something  of  that  sort.  The 
Dous  and  Dont  belong  to  Tooth^-^Dens^  and  a  great  variety  of 
words  iindi^r  these  forms^  through  a  wide  extent  of  Human 
Speech.  In  examining  some  of  these  terms,  I  cast  my  eyes  on 
Ozo,  OsDo,  Od:=Oda,  (Oj^ft^  Dor.  otr^tay  p.  td^wiuj  Oleo,  Qdore9i 
spiro,)  which  belong  to  Ouor,  Oootfr,  &c..&c.  These  words  con- 
vey the  same  idea  of  Annoying^  and  mean  the  Disagreeable — Strong 
Effluvia — the  Pungent  Effluviai  as  we  express  it.  I  shall  shew» 
that  Flragro  means  in  its  first  sense  '^  To  smell  Disagreeable/' 
or  "To  smell  Sour  or  Strong — Fragrat  Odor  acerbus/'  and  that 
^t  belongs  to  Fragosus^  Rough,  for  the  same  reason.  In  the 
Epithet  Acerbus,  Sharpy  we  ^ave  the  original  idea  annexed 
to  Odot.  Thus  we  see,  how  the  On,  in  Ovium,  ODiosiis,  &Co 
what  is  ODious^  and  Odot,  the  Oi>ious  smell,  convey  the,  same 
Cleaning.  .! 

While  I  am  examining  Odi,  in  the  Etymologicon  of  Vossiuis, 
I  cast  my  eyes  upon  a  word  in  the  adjacent  column,  ''  Ocimuniy 
Sixifioyy'  which  some  think,  as  he  says,  to  be  so  called,  '*  ab 
Odoris  Acrimonia.  Nempe  utto  tou  O^eii^,  quod  est  Olere.''  In 
the  preceding  column  we  have  Occo,  where  we  are  brought  to 
the  genuine  idea;  and  the  adjacent  words  are  OcrM,  and  Ocyor^ 
a  parallel  term  to  ukus,  (nxo^,)  where  we  have  the  part  which 

5  E  Harrows 
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Harrows  up  the  Ground,  and  the  Harrowing  or  Hurrying  Motion, 
*  quod  Occat  terram/ — *  Moths  Occatorius^*  if  I  may  so  express  if. 
In  the  same  column  with  Odusso^^oiva-trea,)  in  my  Greek  Vocabu- 
lary, I  see  Oduromai^  (pSv^ofieu,  Lamentor,)  which  niay  seem  to 
belong  to  these  words;  though  it  is  probable,  I  think,  that  Odur,  in 
Odur^oimu  iptv^ofMu^)  is  connected  with  Urfor,  (yh^.)  Adjacent 
to  Ech/^w,  (E;t;floff,  Odium,)  in  our  Greek  Vocabularies^  we  have 
EcHw,  (E;t'^  Anguis,)  and  EcHmo5,  (E;^j/yo;^,  Echinus;)  where  we 
have  the  material  sense  of  these  words — Pricking — Stinging — or 
the  Roughs  Prickly  feel  or  appearance.  If  the  sense  of  Echo, 
(E;^a>^  Habeb,  Cohibeo,  Prehendo  atque  prehensum  teneo,)  should 
be  derived  from  the  same  idea  as  Agcho,  (Ayx^i  Corlstnngo,)  as 
I  suggest  on  other  occasions ;  we  shall  then  uniderktand,  how 
Ucuthos,  EcHi5,  and  EcHmo5,  and  Echo,  (Ex6og,  E;^/?,  Ex^vo^g  E;^^, 
Prehendo,  Prehensum  Teneo,)  belong  directly  to  each  other. 

In  the  same  column  of  my  Greek  Vocabulary  where  Oiroi, 
(OiTOff  ^rumna,)  is  found,  we  have  Oisxrew,  (OicToog,  Mstrus^ 
Tabanus,  Asilus; — Furor,  Insania; — Irritatio  Vehemens,)  where 
we  are  unequivocally  brought  to  the  idea  of  Stirring  up — Exciting^ 
Fellicating,  &CC.  8ic.  Let  us  mark  the  As  in  Asilus,  belonging  to 
a  similar  idea.  In  the  same  column  is  Oisrw,  (purrog,  Sagitta, 
Jaculum,)  where  we  have  a  similar  notion  of  the  Vellicating — 
Pricking  instrument,  &c. ;  and  to  this  we  njust  refer  the  Latin 
Hast  A,  and  the  Greek  EJgcho*,  (Ey;^jof,Hasta,Ensis,)  Ussos,  {y<r<roi, 
Verutum, missite,  pilum,  telum.)  los,  (lof, Missile,  Sagitta,  jaculum.) 
That  I  have  given  the  true  idea  annexed  to  los,  (loy,)  will  be 
manifest  from  the  other  senses  of  the  Word,  as  it  not  only  signi- 
fies Pi  Dart,  Arrow,  &c.,  but  likewise  Poison  and  Rust;  where  we 
have  still  the  idea  of  the  Vellicating  object,  "quod  Occjif,'*— that 
which  Tear s-^ Pricks — Frets— Corrodes.  I  shew  in  another  place, 
that  the  idea  of   Vellicating--Teazing  or  Twitching  a  SUrface 

directly 
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directly  connects  itself  with  the  idea  of  Snatching  or  Catching^  as 
Carpo  belongs  to  Capio,  and  has  a  similar  sense  to  it.  Hence 
we  have  the  term  in  the  preceding  column  of  my  Vocabulary, 
to  that,  in  which  los,  (log,)  appears » — Iksos,  (l^o^^  Viscusj  Anindo 
aucupatoria ;  —  Varix ;  —  Tenax,  Parcus,)  Birdlime.  Viscus  be* 
longs  to  iKsos,  {I^ogj)  With  the  addition  of  the  Labial  breathing 
tr,  or  what  the  Grammarians  would  call  the  iEolic  Digamma. 
Let.  us  mark  the  sense  of  Farix,  where  we*  see  the  idea  of  the 
Streak — or  ScratchAike  Mark.  In  the  same  column  of  JHederic's 
Vocabulary,  I  find  Iks,  (l|,  Vermiculus  vites  jirrodens,)  where 
we  are  unequivpcally  brought  to  the  idea  of  Fretting — Scratching — 
Corroding^  &c.  &c.  Thus  we  see,  that  the  Element  continues  true 
to  its  office,  and  still  conveys  the  ^ame  fundamental  idea,  under 
all  the  various  forma  into  which  it  panes,  and  amidst  all  the 
various  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied,  without  error  «nd  withont 
confusion. 


«^^<^j^^ 
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•  >  k   t 


.f.',  •• 


Terms,  belonging  to  the  Ele- 
jnentary  forms  ^C,  '^D,  &c. 
^NC,  ^ND,  &c.  &c.,  which 
signify  To  Constringe— Gripe ^ 
Seize  — Pinch — Nip —  Grieve  ^ 
Annoy  —  Catch  —  Confine  — 
Hold^  &c.,  derived  originally 
from  the  idea  of  Grubbing 
up — Scratching  up,  Hack/;i^ 
up  or  HooKin^  up  a  Sur- 
face, as  if  with  a  Catching — 
Twitching  —  VeUicating  mo- 
tion or  action. 


i»*^^^»*^^#^^^ 


Hook  up^  quasi  *  To  Hack  or 

'  Hough  up.' 
Haake,  Hake.  (Ger.)  A  Hook. 

VihCKen.  (Germ,)  To  Hack^  To 
Hough  up,  or  break  up  the 
•  Ground — To  Grub  up. 


.»'  .• 


Hitch  on,  Huo,   Hasp,  Heck 
Hatch.  (Eng.)  ' 

HAScH^n.  (Germ.)  To  Catchy 

Agcho,  AoKai,  AcKon,  AoKoine, 
AoKole,  AoKule,  '  Aaoule, 
&c.  &€.,  or  Ancho,  AsKai, 
Ankom,  AnKoine,  .  AnKale, 
AvKuU,  AnauUy  &c.  &c. 
(Gr.) 

Uncus,  Usauis,  Anoustust 
Anxius,  &c.  &c.  (Lat.) 

Hank,  Hand,  Hang,  Hinge, 
Hent,  To  Seize,  {English,) 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

ANX/V/y,  AsQuish,  AttGer, 
HuNG*r,(Eng.)  What  Hanks 
up  or  in — Constringes  —  or 
Wrings  the  Mind  or  Body. 


i»^  »^^^^»<»^«*»'i»^^»^\ai 


I  HAVE  shewn;  in  a  former  pa:ge9  that  Aoo,  {Ay»,  Duco,  Ayti*^ 
Frango,  Rumpo^  pro  quo  usitatius  dicitur  Aywfjth)  in  its  two 
senses,  To  Draw  and  To  Break,  refers  to  the  same  Operation  of 
Breaking  up  the  Ground  in  Drawing  the  Furrow,  &c.,  as  in  the 
phrase  Aeein  Oomon,  (Ayi/v  Oyfc^y.)  where  we  cannot  distinguish 
between  the  two  ideas.  I  have  likewise  suggested,  that  the  term 
Agcho,  (Ayx^f  Neco,  Strangulo,  Fauces  Constrihgo  ; — Coastringo, 
Coarcto  quovis  modo,  Moerore  adficio,  Ayx^t^^^^h  Angor,)  To  Strangle, 

Bifida 
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Bind^  Constringe,  Compress,  Gripe,  Grieve,  Sec,  must  be  referred  to 
its  adjacent  word  Aqo,  {Ayu),)  and  that  this  sense  of  Constringing^^ 
Griping,  is  attached  to  the  idea  of  Vellicating — Scratching,  or 
HACKin^  up  a  Surface,  as  the  Ground,  with  a  Twitching — Snatch^ 
ing — Catching,  HooKing  up  motion,  if  I  may  so  express  it.  I  have 
anticipated  one  of  these  words  belonging  to  our  Element  ^C,  &c.t 
To  Hook  up — in,  &c.,  where  we  see  the  true  idea.  The  term 
Gripe,  as  I  shall  shew  in  a  future  Vohime,  belongs  to  Grip,  Grave, 
Grope  J  Grub,  To  Scratch  up  the  Ground  ;  and  in  Grieve  y  Griefs 
we*  have  the  metaphorical  application  of  this  action.  The  Latin 
Capio,  which  commonly  relate'S  to  the  power  of  Holding,  or  to 
Capacity,  as  we  express  it  by  an  appropriate  term,  means,  in  one 
of  its  senses,  "To  take  by  force,  to  Seize;"  and  this  word  fs 
connected,  we  know,  with  Carpo,  '  To  Take ; — To  Rob,  Pillage 
«'  or  Take  away,"  which  means  likewise,  "Ta  Gather,  Pull  or 
*'  Pluck  fruit,  herbs,  &c..  To  Teazp,  or  Card  wool,  flax,  &c,, 
*'  To  Carp;''  where  we  are  brought  at  once  to  the  idea  of  Felli^ 
eating  a  Surface.  The  word  Carptim  is  explained  in  R.  Ains* 
worth  under  the  expression  *'  By  Snatches^'*  The  Celtic  terra, 
to  which  these  words  belong,  is  CABanii  which  Mr.  Sh^w  explains 
by  "  To  Indent,  Break  Land,  to  Catch/'  If  these  words  do  not 
belong  to  each  other,  we  still  see,  in  Carpo  and  Cabam,  the  precise 
union  of  ideas,  which  I  have  supposed  in  my  Hypothesis.  Kn  the 
explanatory  word  Pull,  we  see  little  more  than  a  term  of  force, 
applied  to  the  action  of  Drawing ;  but  in  Pluck,  we  manifestly 
perceive  the  fdea  of  a  Twitfhing-^Fellicating  motion.  I  shaU 
shew,  that  Pull  and  Pluck,  Velio,  Fellicate,  belong  to  each  other^ 
and  to  Peelos,  (nifXe^,  Lutum,)  Fields  &c.  &c.,  the  Ground,  for 
a  similar  reason.  Let  us  mark,  how  Teaze^  To  Vex,  belongs  to 
Tease,  To  Vellicate  a  surface,  and  to  Twitch,  &c.  &c.  The  \ery 
term  adopted  in  ihe  Vocabulary  of  Hederic,  as  explanatory  of 
AocHQ,  (Ayx^O^^b^  *^^™  Constringo,  or   Stringo^  is  itself  con- 

iiected^ 
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nected  with  the*  train  of  ideas^  which  I  have  now  unfolded^  as 
I  have  before  observed.  R.  Ainsworth  explains  ^/rm^o  by  "To 
"  Grasp  Of  Hold  fast ;  **  and  in  another  sense,  "  To  touch  lightly, 
*'  brush  or  Graze  upon^-^-Canis  extento  Stringit  vestigia  rostro;'* 
Vvhere  we  have  the  idea  Of  Vellicating  or  Carping  a  surface,  in*  its 
gentler  sense.  The  adjacent  word  to  Stringo  is  Striga,  "  A  Ridge 
^*  Land,  or  single  Furrow  drawn  at  length  in  ploughing,"  which 
the  Lexicographers  justly  refer  to  StrigOy  from  Stringo.  Thus, 
vve  see,  that  Aocho,  (^kyx^^  Con-Stringo,)  bears  the  same  relation 
to  Ago,  (Ay«,)  when  it  is  applied  to  the  Furrow,  in  the  phrase 
Aoein  Oomon,  (Aysiv  OyfMVy)  as  Stringo  does  to  Strigo^  or  Striga. 
I  have  before  suggested,  that  the  original  idea  of  Echo,  (E;cAr,) 
appears  probably  in  its  sense  of  *  Prehendo,  atque  Prehensum 
*  Teneo,  Adhaereo,  Conjunctus  sum,  To  Hook  in,  together,*  &c. 
In  IsKO,  (I<r;c»,  Retineo,)  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  only  another 
form  of  Echo,  (JE^x^*)  we  seem  to  feel  this  idea  more  strongly. 

We  see,  how  in  Aocho,  (Ayx^f)  or  Ankoj  we  pass  from  the 
form  '^C,  ^G,  &c.  ''GG,  >GCA,  &c.  &c.^  into  that  of  '^NK. 
After  the  most  mature  refliBCtion  on  the  nature  of  the  Element 
^NK,  *N,  &C.,  I  conceive  it  to  be  originally  derived  from  the 
form  of  oiir  Element  '^C,  '^G,  &c.,  under  the  idea  which  I  have 
unfolded.  Still,  however*  when  the  form  *N,  "^NK,  was  once 
established,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  distinct  Element,  and  as 
generating  a  race  of  iVords  by  its  own  powers.  I  have  already 
aiustrated  the  union  of  the  "'S  with  the  *G,  &c.  (page  370) ;  but 
the  examples,  in  which  both  forms  Aocho,  (A>^«,)  Ango,  appear, 
and  the  mode  adopted  by  the  Greeks  of  expressing  the  force 
of  N  by  G,  &c.,  (r  ante  y,  *,  x  sonat  f,)  unequivocally  exhibit 
this  fact. — I  shall  collect  in  this  article  certain  terms  relating  to 
Holdings  and  Confining,  which  are  derived  from  the  train  of  ideas 
above  unfolded,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  signifying  *  To 
«  Hook -^ Snatch  ^Catch  up — m*   &c.,    To  Constringe — Gripe-— 

*  Seize 
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'  Seize — Pinch — Nip,  &a — Hold — Take  in,  Cor^fine,*  &c.  &c.,  both 
under  the  forms  ^C,  ^G,  &c.,  and  ^NC,  ^NQ,  ^N,  &c.    The  great 
race  of  Mrords,  conveying  this  train  of  ideas,  we  shall  find  chiefly 
to  appear  under  the  form  ^N,  ^NG,  &c.     These  words  signify 
oftentimes  no  more  than  to  Hold,  Enfold,  ox  Confine,  Take  Inj 
where  I  anticipate  oile  of  the  terms  belonging  to  this  rape;  though 
we  shall  have  perpetual  occasion  of  npting  that  peculiar  sense  of 
Constriction — Griping^  &c-,  as  connected  with  the  idea  of  Grief- 
Pain — Annoyance,  which  we  see  in  the  term  Agcho,  iA.yx^»)  Anko. 
The  sense  of  this  term  will  present  to  us  a  good  example  of^h? 
peculiar  turn  of  meaning  annexed  to  many  of  these  words*    la  the 
preceding  article,  I  illustrated  the  words  under  the  form  '^C,  ^Q, 
&c.,  which  relate  to  the  idea  of  Grief-^Pain^  mid  Annoy^mce,  as^ 
connected  with  the  metaphor  oi  Gripingr^rubhingxxi^-^J^atching 
or  Vellicating  a  surface,  as  the  Gro^Qd.     We  jsep,  in.  the  following 
examples,  how  the  two  forii^  ^Q,  ^QG^  c^/^NG,  are  mingled  with 
each  other,  in  terms  dpnoting  Gr/^-r-J?^m— Aiinoyappe^r-yiolent 
Emotion  or  Excitement  of  mind,  some  of  w^ich.  I, before  pro^ 
duced: — Agko,  (hyx^>)  or  Anko;    ANJCon^,  (Ayypvfi^  SJMffocatio;) 
Ango,  (Lat.)  h^Guish;    MvGGrian^  (Goth.)  to  HuNO^r,;    ANO^n 
(Eng.)  Agon,  AooniVi,  (Ay«y,  Certameji,  Mplestia^  Aywiot,  Certamen, 
Solicitude,)  Agonj^;    Aoom,  or  ANom,  (Ayyji^  Dolor;)   Anx/&^,. 
ANX/Vij^,(Lat.  Eng.)    In  the  term  Aoon,  (Ayw,)  AGony,  the  n  is  an 
prganical  addition   after    the   "^G^     but  in   jiggone,   or  AnKonCi 

{^yx^^  ^^  ^  "^^y  ^^  ^^id  ^o  ^^  ^9. organiearl  addition  both 
before  and:  after  .the  Radical  Cansoqaatt  ^ 

The  following  collection  of  words  will  give  u&  a  gopd  idea  of 
the  sense  of  the  Element  '^G, '^NCr,  when  it  signifies  'To  Hook 

*  In  — Hold  — Enfold — Confine — Catch  r^Seiz^^  &c. '  &e,  —  Hook, 
Hasf> Hbck,  Hatch^ (the  CafcA  door,) — Hi^qh,  (To  Hitch  on,) — 
Hug — Hake,  and  Belgiq  HA£CK#n,  explained  in  Skinner  by  '  Rem 

*  Captarel  and  referred  by  him  to  Hanker  and  Hanger; — Hako^, 

thft 
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tlie   Pikej— HADDorit;    Hasch<?»,  (Germ.)    To   catch;     Hatch, 
(Eng.)  as  Eggif  which  either  refers  to  the  action  of  Confining  or 
Covering  them,  by   the  process  of  Incubation,  or  of_  HACKtng 
them,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  young,  as  Junius  supposed ;    Agos\ 
{Ayog,  Cubitus ;)— Ag=Ostw,  (Ayoa-Tog,  interior  pars  manliSi  vola  ;)— 
AoKai,  AoKon,  AGKoine^  AGK^lsrfon,   AoKale,  AgkuU,  AcGule^ 
Agkm/05,  Agk/o5,  AG^leuOj  of  Anka/,  Ankow,  A^Koine,  Ai^KistroHy 
Ankj/^,  ANKtt^e,  AiJGule^  AnSiw/oj,  Akk/ot,  Ank/^o,  (Ayxoii  Ulnae, 
Ayxuv,  Cubitus,  quaelibet  curvatura,  Ayxonhiiy  Ulna,  'Ayxi(rr^ov,  HamuS> 
Uncus  quilibet,    A)4ca&x^,  Ulna»    AyKvXii,  Jaculi  genus,  Curvatura 
cubiti,  A^ux^,  Lorum,  AyKuKog^Ctirvus^adUncus,  AyxXog  pro  AyrnXou 
AyxXsvu,  Servo;)  Aggo^,  or  Ango^,  (Ayyoc^  Vas  quolibet,)  Agkos^ 
or  AsKos,  (AyjMt,  Vallis,)  AoKalpis,  or  AifKalpis,  {AyKMKmgi  Prtecipi-^ 
tium,)  Ogk^,  or  ONK:r,(o>^ir>  Angulusisexx  Uncus y)  OGKOs,orOi!fKos, 
{OyKogy  Tumor;— UndK^,)  AoKura,  or  A^Kura,  (Ayxv^a^)  Ascuora, 
(Lat.)  ANCHor,  (Eng.)  EGcnelus^  or  ENCHelus,  (t:yx^Xvg,)  -^w^uilla; 
An-Agk^,  or  An-Ank^,  (Ayayxiy,  Necessitas,)  Onux,  (Ow|,)  Uixcus^ 
UNG»f^,  AKGUstus,  Ai^ Guius 9  Aif GuiSy  AtnGuillay  (Lat.)  Hank,  Hank^^^ 
Hang,  Hinge,  Hand,  HENt,  (To  seize;)  Ani>, (the Conjunction  Co- 
pulative,  or  of  HANKm^;)  Hound,  Hunt,  Handle,  (Eng.)  AVsa, 
Ensw,  Egchos,  or  Enchoj,  {^yxpu  Hasta,)    Entm,  (Eyr««,)  what 
a  person  Holdsy  or  what    Holds  him  In,   Evfolds  him;  In,   On, 
(Lat.  Eng.  &c.)  what  is   Hanked  or  Enclosed   In,   or   what    is 
Hanked  On  or  Attached  to  any  thing;  Haunt,  To  be   Hanked 
to  a  place,  Ungo,  Ann-Oint,  what  is  Put  On  or  over  any  thing; 
EoK^/a,  or  ENKata,  ENTeron,  (E^xaTa,  Eyrifa,)  ENTrai/^,  iNTestinus; 
SpUAifchnony   (Xirkayxiniv^  v^Isc^Sj)     5jftip/-UNCA,    ANTrjon,    um, 
(Ayr^oy,  Antrum,)  Eggm^,  Agchi,  or  Enqus^  Anch/,  {T^yyog,  Ayx*, 
Prope,)  which  mean  Hank^^^  to,  or  adjacent  to  another,  just  as 
EcHomenos  may  be  said  to  mean^  Hook^^  to  another;  (EX0MEN05> 
ErnnS,    Suid.    Adhaerens,    Conjunctus,    Vicinus;)      Ago5,    Wng, 
(Welsh,  Near,)  *  Nigh,  (Eng.)  ^t^Eian-bour,  *Next,  NGSh,  tB^ia 

"To 
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" «'  To  be  close  tp,  confined  by  or  In-tTo  straiten^  oppress — 
**  Squeezfi^/'  &0*  &c.,  says  Mr.  Parkhurst,  ^NioGard^  (Eng.)  of 
ft.Qripuig  Ardf  or  Nature;  where  the  breathing  before  the  N  is 
lost,  and   inserted   between    the   two  Consonants^   Isle^  ls-land\ 

4 

iNS^a,  "  A  Land  Closed^l^  or  Y^^vironed  with  the  Sea/'  &c., 
a;8  R.  Ajnsworth  explains  it;  ^Innw,  (Celt.)  ^Nes-oj,  (Niftro^) 
&c.  &a  &c. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  on  this  occasion  all  the 
words,  appearing  under  the  form  ^N,  '^NG,  &c.,  which,  when 
Once  existingi  may  be  considered,  as  I  before  observed,  a?  a 
separate  Element,  and  which  I  shall  fully  discuss  in  a  future 
Volume.     At  present  I  shall  proceed  to  make  a  few  observations 

« 

on  the  race  of  words,  under  this  form  "^C,  ^G,  &c.,  which  will 
serve  to  confirm  my  idea,  that  the  sense  of  HooKm^  up  or  in. 
Confining'— Griping,  &c.,  has  been  derived  from  the  notion  of 
HAOKing  up^-^Grubbing  up — or  Vellicating  a  Surface.  In  the  term 
Hook,  we  see  this  union  of  ideas  very  strongly.  The  Hook^^ 
or  Curved  instrument  is  that,  which  on  many  occasions  is  best 
calculated  for  Grubbing  up — or  Plucking  up  any  thing  from  the 
Ground.  We  have  seen,  that  the  German  HACK^n,  To  Hack, 
means  likewise  ''  To  How,"  or  Hough  "  up,  dig,  delve,  break  the 
"Ground; — den  Weinberg,  To  Grub^  or  How  up;"  and  that 
Hacke  means  "A  Hatchet^  Mattock,  Ax^  V\Qk=Ax\''  where  we 
see  how  Hack  and  the  Ax,  &c.  belong  to  the  idea  of  Grubbing  up 
the  Ground.  An  adjacent  word  in  my  German  Dictionary  is 
Haak£>  or  Hake,  "A  Hookj  crook,  tack,  Hasp^  clasp;"  which, 
we .  see^  directly  connects  itself  with  Hacke,  the  P/V^s=Ax,  &c. 
Let  us  note  the  explanatory  word  Martocife,  which  Minshew  derives 
fropa  the  Belgic  "  Met  Haeck,  cum  Unco,"  **  Ridicule,"  says 
Skinner,  who  refers  it  to  Meor,  Muscus^  **  and  Togen,  part,  verb 
*•  Teon,  Trahere  (i.e.)  quod  herbas  erraticas  trahit,  distrahit,  seu 
*'  divellit."  TheAftf«=OcK  is  probably  the  Mud^Ax,  the  Ax  which 
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turns  up  the  Mud,  Muck,  or  Dirt.  In  Scotch,  a  similar  combina- 
tion appears  in  M/t:*=HACK,  ''A  Dung-fork,  with  two  prongs, 
*'  shaped  like  a  Hoe,"  &c.,  or  Hough,  says  Dr.  Jamieson,  who 
derives  it  from  the  Islandic  Hiacka,  Csedo,  &c.  In  the  same 
opening  of  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary  we  have  Hag,  To  Cut,  Hew, 
Hack,  A  Chip,  Crack,  &c.*     Another  form  of  Hack  is  Heck-, 

the 


^  As  diere  are  various  other  terms  in  the  same  opening  of  Dr.  Janrieson's  Dictio-* 
nary,  which  ought  to  be  explained,  but  which  do  not  directly  belong  to  the  subject  of  this 
Article,  I  shall  insert  them  in  a  Note.  Hace  means,  in  Scotch,  Hoarse s-  2n6:  HAcaiMf, 
a  Cougher }  where  we  see  how  the  idea  of  Noise  is  connected  with  that  of  Hackw;  up 
or  Scratcfung  up  a  Surface,  as  I  suppose  in  my  Hypothesis ;  <<  Hacshe,  Ache,  pain;" 
where  we  have  the  metaphorical  application  of  diis  action.  In  the  same  opening  we 
have  ''Hack,  a  Rack  for  cattle  to  feed  at;"  and  *^HAGaiagf  Co^sie,uble  linen,-** 
''  Refuse  of  any  kind/'  The- Hack  might  mean  that  which  Hooks  in  or  contains  the 
Hay;  and  Dr.  Jamieson  has  iderived  it  from  the  Saxon  Hegge,  corresponding  with  our 
word  Hedge.  The  Hack  however  is,  I  believe,  derived  from  the  form,  or  from  the 
Railing  of  which  it  is  composed,  like  regular  Hacks  or  Scratches  on  a  surface,  with 
intervals,  as  if  made  by  an  instrument  Scratching  or  Rating  up  the  Ground*  I  shall  shew, 
that  Rack  belongs  to  Rake  for  the  same  reason.  That  the  idea  of  this  species  of  Railing 
is  connected  with  Scrat^hmg  on  the  Ground,  will  be  manifest  from  the  word  Grate  in 
English,  which  contains  this  double  sense,  A  Grate,  and  To  Grate  j  and  from  its  parallel 
term  Crates,  **  A  Bundle  of  rods  wattled  together. — A  Drag,  or  Harrow,  to  break  clods.— 
**  A  Grate  of  brass  or  wood."  I  shall  shew,  that  Rail,  in  German  Riegel,  belongs  to 
Racier^  (Fr.)  Rake,  and  Rack,  for  the  same  reason ;  and  thus  we  see,  that  Rail  the  verb, 
and  Rail  the  substantive,  belong  to  each  other,  as  *  To  Grate^  and  Grate  may  do.  The 
preceding  word  to  Rail,  (Tignum,)  in  Skinner,  is  Ragtdedy  <<  vox  Foecialium,  idem  quod 
^  Ragged,  (i.  e.)  Crenis  seu  ineisuris  Exasperatum ; "  where  we  have  the  precise  idea* 
It  is  curious  to  observe,  how  we  are  led  by  the  force  of  impression  to  a  just  explanation 
of  the  primitive  idea,  though  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  the  word.  Dr.  Ja- 
mieson produces,  under  Hack,  the  parallel  Belgic  word  H  ek,  which  he  properly  explains 
by  RmIs.  We  perceive,  that  Dr.  Jamieson  refers  Hack  to  Hedge;  and  the  conjecture 
is  certainly  probable.  I  have  supposed  on  a  former  occasion,  (p.  96,)  that  Hedge,  with 
its  parallel  terms,  is  derived  from  the  certain  spot  of  EArTH — the  Enclosure,  separated  and 
secluded  from  the  rest.  That  it  is  derived  from  the  EArTH,  under  some  idea,  vriU  be 
evident,  I  trust,  from  the  discussions  of  this  Volume ;  yet,  whether  it  be  derived  from 
thence  under  this  precise  idea,  is  not  altogether  certain,  as  I  have  before  suggested* 
As  the  Hedge  or  Fence  is  often  composed  of  Thorns,  the  term  Hedge  ini^ht  be 
derived  from  the  idea  of  the  Rough  Thorn,  which  Hacks — ^Pierces,  Pricks,  &c.,  or  it 
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the  succeeding  term  to.  which,  in  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary,  is 
''  To  Heckle,   Hekle.     To  fasten    by   means   of  a   Hook,   or 

"fibula  5 '• 


might  be  taken  from  the  idea  of  that  which  Confines — Hooks  in,  &c.  &c.  The  Readet 
must  form  his  own  judgment  on  the  evidence  before  him.  Dr.  Jamieson  derives 
HAGo-Aig'  from  the  German  ^'Hacke,  the  last,  always  used  as  denoting  something 
*'  of  inferior  quality  j  or  Huychf  a  Cloak.  For  it  seems  originally  the  same  with 
*^  E.  HufkabackJ'  TTie  Huck — Hag  seems  to  be  the  Rough — Rugged  Cloth — Hacka/, 
as  it  were,  or  Scratched  in  Ruckx — Ridges,  &c. ;  and  Bag  seemd  to  belong  tcr  such  words 
as  Big,  Bag,  Boss,  Booh,  &c.,  under  a  similar  idea  of  the  Coarse  Cloth,  Swelling  out—* 
Rising  up  in  protuberances,  in  opposition  to  what  is  plain — ^level '-smooth,  &c.}  unless 
we  should  tlunk,  that  Bag  means  Back  or  Surface,  as  in  the  Scotch  HECKt^-^^irifc,  the 
Stickle-r^i,  which  certainly  means  the  Hagol^J — or  Haogu^i^,  Rough,  Prickly  Back. 
The  next  word  is  HAo-i^ny,  which  means  the  Hedge  Berry. 

In  the  same  opening  we  have  "  Hagg,"  and  *'  YixGbut  of  Croche,  or  Crochert,  a  kind , 
«*  of  fire-arms  anciently  used."  This  instrunient  is  sometimes  written  Harquebus,  Arquebuse, , 
jfrcUbugio,  (Fr.  Ital.)  &c.  &c. ;  and  it  has  been  derived  from  jirco  Bugic,  **  Arcus 
«  cavatus ;  '^  but  Skinner  and  Dr.  Jamieson  have  justly  referred  these  words  to  the 
Flemish  Haeck^Buyse,  from  Haeck,  A  Hook,  and  Bw/se,  a  Tube,  as  by  means  of  a 
Hook  or  Croche,  the  Tube  or  Gun,  was  fastened  to  a  kind  of  tripod.  In  the  same 
opening  we  have  ^kGQarbalds,  a  contemptuous  designation,  "Vyld  Haschbalds, 
<*  ^iLOGorbalds,  and  Hummels."  The  Ylksnbalds  and  MKGGar^Balds  mean  the  Bold 
impudent  men,  who  go  H  acki/i;  about  here  and  there  in  a  riotous  manner  \  and  this  idea 
is  confirmed  by  the  sense  of  Haik,  in  the  same  opening,  which  is  explained  by  <'To  go 
"  about  idly  from  place  to  place.**  The  Rake  has  a  similar  meaning,  from  the  idea  of 
Raking  about.  I  find,  moreover.  Hag  a  z^decasH,  "in  a  disorderly  state,  topsy  turvy ; '* 
where  we  at  once  see  the  idea  of  HACKing  up  or  about;  and  Cash  belongs  to  Cut. 
We  have  likewise  H agg Enstiash,  Offals, — HaggiV/,  the  Dish,  and  HAGtnan,  one 
employed  to  fell  wood,  which  Dr.  Jamieson  derives  from  Hag,  Hack,  &c. 5  and  we 
mark  in  Snash  the  same  term  as  Snatch,  &c.  5  Hagg^,  to  Mail,  where  we  have  the  simple 
form  of  Haggle,  to  Hail,  which,  as  I  have  shewn,  means  to  Haggle,  or  Cut ; — HAGG^rf, 
"  An  old  useless  horse,'*  which  is  the  same  as  the  English  Haggard; — Hage,  the 
Hedge;  HAGGart,  a  Stack-yard,  from  Hage,  the  Hedge,  and  y^Ard,  as  Dr.  Jamieson 
supposes; — Haiches,  belonging  to  Hauchis,  or  /fai/rA,  which  our  Author  explains  by 
<<  A  term  used  to  denote  the  forcible  reiterated  respiration  of  one,  who  exerts  all  his 
"  strength  in  giving  a  stroke.**  Dr.  Jamieson  has  referred  this  to  Hauch,  Halitus, 
and  Hygi«^,  (G.  and  B.)  panting;    where  we  see  the  true  idea  of  Stirring  up — ^Drawing 

up ^with  Agitation,  &c. :    and  we  cannot  but  note  too,  how  it  associates  itself  with 

Hack — ^the  blow.  It  is  marvellous  to  observe,  how  terms  with  the  same  radical  meaning 
attach  themselves  to  each  other,  though  they  are  employed  in  somewhat  a  different 

manner. 
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"fibula;"  and  the  next  word  is  Heckle,  **To  Dress  Flaxj" 
where  we  see  the  idea  of  Scratching  over,  or  Te axing  z.  surface, 
connected  with  that  of  HooKm^  —  Catching  —  Confining,  &c. 
Though  Dr.  Jamieson  does  not  refer  these  words  to  each  other, 
he  cannot  avoid  seeing,  that  the  latter  word  connects  itself  with 
Haeck,  (Teut.)  Hake^  (Swed.  G.)  Cuspis  incurvus,  a  Hooked 
point.  The  next  word  is  Hecklei  **A  fly  for  Jnglings  dressed 
"  merely  with  a  Cock's  feather,  S.  from  its  resemblance  oi  a 
**  comb  for  dressing  flaxt''  This  word  may  mean  the  fly  which  is 
intended  to  Heckle  or  Hook  the  fish,  or  it  may  be  so  called  from 

its 
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manner.  The  next  term  in  Dr.  Janiieson's  Dictionary  is  "  Hauchs,  of  a  Sock,  die 
•*  three  points  into  which  the  upper  part  of  a  ploughshare  is  divided,  and  by  which  it 
"  clasps  in  the  wood.**  This  is  justly  referred  to  HooK,  &c. ;  and  we  here  see,  how  the 
Hook  again  connects  itself  with  the  instrument  for  turning  up  the  Ground,  to  which 
it  originally  belonged.  The  next  article  in  Dr.  Jamieson  is  Haughy  &c.,  Hakhe^  which 
belongs  to  the  Element  ^L. 

The  term  II auc«  will  remind  us  of  our  word  Hawk,  To  Spit  up4  where  we  have 
at  once  the  action  of  Stirring  up,  and  the  Noise  attending  the  action  of  Stirring  up.  In 
Scotch,  Hawgh  means  "To  Force  up  phlegm  with  a  Noise.  S.  To  Hawk,*'  as  Dr.  Ja- 
mieson most  properly  explains  it.  In  H1CK-2//7  we  have  the  very  idea  of  something 
Raised  Up.  The  succeeding  word  to  this  in  Nathan  Baile/s  Dictionary  is  HicK-JTir//, 
or  HiCK-^iy,  "A  Bird  called  a  Wood-Pfc i^r ; "  where  we  have  actually  the  idea 
of  that  which  Peels  or  Hacks.  An  adjacent  word  to  this  is  Hawse,  the  Throat, 
which  means  the  part  in  which  this  Hawki/i^  takes  place}  and  the  next  word  is 
Haz</— Raw,  Lichen  Pulmonarius,  Lungwort,  which  denotes  the  plant  useful  to 
the  Hawse,  or  Throat,  in  breathing— expectoration,  &c.  But  the  preceding  term  to 
Hawse  brings  u»  to  the  Spot,  from  which,  as  I  conceive,  all  these  terms  are  derived,  or 
with  which  they  are  inseparably  connected.  This  term  is  Hawk,  the  Dung-fork, 
where  Dr.  Jamieson  property  refers  us  to  the  Much-MkCYi.  We  see,  in  the  explanatory 
term  Forh^  the  idea  of  what  is  Crooked^  annexed  to  that  of  the  Instrument,  us^  for 
Grubbing  up  die  Ground,  &c.  R.  Ainsworth  translates  Forkedness  into  Latin  by  "  Curvatura 
«  more  Furcx."  I  shall  shew  in  another  Volume,  that  the  word  Curvus  belongs  to 
Gripey  Grub,  sCrape,  &c.,  just  as  Crook— Crooked— Croche,  &c,  does  to  Scratch,  Sec,  and  as 
I  suppose  HOoK  does  to  Hack.  It  is  curious  to  mark,  how  the  idea  of  an  instrument, 
such  as  we  annex  to  a  Fork,  &c.,  connects  itself  with  the  Ground.  In  Latin  they  say, 
"  Of  two  JF«rr(?wj— Of.three  i^i/rr(?w/,"  in  order  to  express  Two-Forked— Three^Fcritd, 
as  jBi=SuLCcs,  rr/=SuLcus,  &c.  I  shall  shew,  that  Furca  and  Parca,  the  Ridge  or 
Furrow,  are  connected  with  each  other  for  a  similar  reaspn. 
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its  Ro.ugh  appterance.  We  have  likewise  Heckie^back,  "  The 
"  Stickle-»back;'*  where  , the  Aame,  says  Dr.  Jamieson,  'Ms  evi-» 
•*  dently  borrowed  from  its  rissemblance  to  a  Hackle  or  flax 
"  comb/*  The  HECKLE'-back  is  assuredly  the  animal  with  the 
HECKL^r/  or  HECKLin^, — the  HAGGLed  or  HAGGLing,^— Rough  and 
Prickly  Back. 

We  perceive,  I  think,  iii  the  terms  HAtcH,  Heck,  denoting  a  Door, 
the  idea  of  something  '  Catching^^or  HooKing  to  or  in ;'  and  thus  we 
have,  underthfe  same  form,  the  following  words^  which  I  conceive  to 
belong  to  each  other;  as  '*  To  Hatch  or  Heckle  Flax,  Hatch, the 
"Door,  HATGHESof  a  Ship,  To  HATCH^eggs,and  HATCH^i^Securis*** 
In  old  French,  Huis  signifies  "A  Door,"  and  Huisser,  a  Door-^ 
Keeper,  from  whence  our  term  Usher  is  derived — the  Usher  of 
the  Black  llod.    The  term  properly  signiiies,  as  the  Lexicographers 
agree^  the  Door-Keeper  of  a  Court,  &c«  whose  business  it  is  to 
execute  certain  offices  belonging  to  it,  as  to  keep  silence — preserve 
order,  &c. ;    and  hence  it  is  applied  to  the  Usher  of  a  school. 
The  Etymologists  have  referred  Huis^  Uscia^  (Fr.  ItaL)  to  Uscire^ 
Exire,  To  Issue  forth,  which   belong   to  Ex»     This   connexion 
seems  plain  and  direct;     The  Latin  OsTium  belongs  to  Os ;    so 
that  these  terms  for  a  Door  seem  to  be  more  immediately  attached 
to  different  ideas.     I  have  produced,  in  a  former  Work,  a  passage 
in   Hesychius,  which  has  much  embarrassed  his  Commentators, 
OyKos  A6fiua^'  rotq  Siyxryuzq  miXuq  Xtyv.     This  passage  abounds  with 
difficulties ;   yet  I  have  observed,  that  I  should  be  well  pleased  to 
find   a  text,   in    which    Ogkai  or  Onkai  signified  Gates.     The 
OovLai  might  be  the  Heck.     The  form  OKKa/  would  bring  us  to 
the  Arabic  U^Ic  Ink^  A  Gate. 

Hitch  relates  at  once  to  a  Catching — Twitching — Vellicating 
motion,  if  I  may  so  express  it, — 'To  Hitch  about;'  and  it  like- 
wise signifies  To  Hook  or  Catch,  *To  Hitch  in/  &c.  Skinner 
has  two  articles;   one  for  Hitch,  the  nautical  word,  ''  Fune  vel 
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"  Unco  quidvis  arripere  et  Figere/'  ficc,  which  he  refers  to 
Ficker;  and  another  for  ''Hitch,  ut  ubi  dicimus  Hitch  Buttock^ 
"  et  Hitch  Neighbour/'  which  he  derives  from  Hocher,  (Fr.) 
and  Hicganf(Sax.)  Moliri ;.  terms  parallel  to  each  other.  The  suc-« 
ceeding  word  is  Hitchel,  which  belongs  to  the  HECKun^  of 
Flax,  where  we  are  brought  to  the  genuine  idea.  Let  us  mark 
the  word  Hitch,  as  applied  to  the  Buttocks.  I  have  produced,  on 
a  former  occasion,  (p.  170,)  a  race  of  words  denoting  parts  adja- 
cent to  the  Buttocks,  the  Loins,  &c.,  as  Ixu5,  Iski^,  Oxus,  Osphus^ 
OsKeUf  (l^uc,  Itrx^g^  0|uff,  Lumbus,  Oirx^ctf  Scrotum,)  which  I  have 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  idea  of  the  Base,  as  attached  to 
the  EArTH.  The  Iksus,  &c.  however,  may  be  taken  from  the 
same  spot,  the  Base  or  Surface,  in  a  state  of  Agitation,  and  may 
mean  that  part  of  the  person  which  Hitches  about.  It  must 
be  observed,  moreover,  that  some  of  these  words  are  connected 
in  form  with  terms  conveying  the  train  of  ideas,  which  I  am 
now  unfolding..  Adjacent  to  Ixus,  (l|uc,)  we  have  Ixo5,  (i|o^, 
Viscum ;  Arundo  aucupatoria ;— Tenax,)  the  v-lscum,  that  which 
Hitches  or  Catches  ; — Ix^Alos,  (l^aXog;  Crebro  saltans,)  in  which 
we  see  the  idea  of  desultory  motion,  and  which  the  Lexicographers 
have  derived  from  Ixus  and  Allomai,  (Ex  I^u;  et  AXXo/iou,)  as  if  signi- 
fying the  Hitching  or  Agile  Loins ;  and  Ix,  (l|.  Vermiculus  vites 
arrodens,)  the  Nibbling  Animal,  which  means,  as  I  imagine, 
the  animal  which  Hacks  up,  or  to  pieces,  if  I  may  so  say,  or 
Frets  a  surface  in  a  HiTCHin^ — Catching  manner.  In  Nep,  Nip, 
andNibble,  we  unequivocally  see  the  idea  of  a  Catching  mode  of 
Eating.  The  Iskw,  {l^x^g^)  bears  a  similar  form  to  Iskw^,  (l(rxp^,) 
which,  as  I  have  suggested  in  other  places,  may  be  derived  from 
the  idea  of  Vigour  and  Activity  in  Motion.  I  have  shewn,  that 
IsKnos,  (jLtrxyoq,  Macer,  gracilis,)  belongs  to  the  metaphor  of  a 
Scratched — Furrowed  Surface,  just  as  Strigosus  belongs  to  Stringo 
9nd  Strtga.    We  see  too,  that  Ox»5,(o£u^,  Lumbus,)  the  Loins, 

has 
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has  the  same  form  as  Oxi^^i  (O^u^,  Acutus»  Acris,  vehemens,  celer, 
subitus,)  which  at  once  denotes  Desultory  motion,  and  belongs 
likewise  to  the  sense  of  HACKtng  or  Cutting.  On  the  whole 
we  shall  imagine,  I  think,  that  these  terms  for  the  Loins^  &c. 
belong  to  this  train  of  ideas. 

The  English  word  Hanch,  as  another  form  of  these  words, 
assuredly  belongs  to  the  idea  of  Catching  or  HANKin^.  whatever 
may  be  the  precise  turn  of  meaning  annexed  to  it.     We  know, 
that  Catch  and  Hank  have  a  similar  sense;  and  we  know  likewise 
the  familiar  phrase,  in  which  persons  are  said  to  have  a  ^  Catch  in 
*  their  gait/     Now  this   is  precisely  the  sense  of  the  German 
HiNCK^fi,  ^*  To  limp,  halt,  go  lame/*    Thus  then,  Hanch  may  be 
derived  from  the  idea  of  motion,  as  I  have  supposed  the  other 
words   to   be  ;    or  it  may    be    derived   from  the  notion  of .  the 
Swelling   out^^Protuherant   part.     The   sense  of  Protuberance  is 
perpetually  connected    with    the   idea   of  Convexity  or  Concavity^ 
able  to  Haj^k  On  or  In:     This  may   be  the  sense  of  Hanch, 
quasi  Hunch,  which  belongs  to  Hank.     In  the  Greek  Ogkos  or 
Onk(?5,  (pyicoqj  Tumor,   Moles,  Massa,  &c.   Uncus,)  we  have  the 
double  sense  of  Hank  and  Hunch.     The  Etymologists  produce 
the   parallel  terms  to  Hanch,  as  Hancke,  (Belg.)    Hanche,  (Fr.) 
Anca,  (Ital.  and  Span.)     Adjacent  words  to  Anca,  in  my  Italian 
and  Spanish  Dictionaries,  are  Ancueggiare,  **To  wag  one's  legs," 
where  we  have  the  sense  of  motion;   and  Ancho,  Broad,  Wide, 
ice.  &c.,   where  we  have  the  idea  of  that  which  Hanks  In,  or 
comprehends  a  great  space. 

I  have  shewn  in  a  former  .page,  that  the  ideas  of  Wonder — 
Surprize — Fear,  &cc.  have  been  derived  from  the  notion  of  Stirring 
up — Agitating-^ Exciting — Fellicating,  &c.  the  mind  with  these 
passions  or  Emotions,  "  It  Harrows  me  with  Fear  and  Wonder,** 
&c.  Hence  we  shall  not  wonder  to  find  hoos.  Awe,  {Ayoq, 
Veneratio,  Admiratio; — Res  sacra,  quam  veneramur; — Puritas;— - 

Lustratio« 
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Lustratio,  purifieatio  ;*~Piac|iiIum,  scelus; — Cubitu^i)  denoting  Ad-^ 
miration  and  Veneration  under  a  similar  form,  as  Ago,  (A^oi,  DucO| 
Rapio,  &c,)  and  Aacho^  {^yx^»  Strangulo.)  We  perceive,  that 
when  Ag^s^  (Ayo^)  signifies  Cubitus^  it  connects  itself  with  th« 
material  sense  of  HooKm^  in,  annexed  to  "Aoo-^Ep'  Aokuron 
Aoein,  (Eir*  kym^m  Ayuv^  In  Ancoris  Stare,)  and  with  Aocho, 
(Ay;c»0  In  AgcOstos  and  Ao«Ost^o,  {Ay$<rrog,  Interior  pgrs 
manuum,  Vola.  Horn.  //.  XI.  425.^^£xtrema  pars  manuss — Cu- 
bitus, Ulna*,  Palma,  Ayoana,  Immundus  sum,  sordibus  inquina- 
tus  sum;  unde  apud  Horn.  //..^.  v.  506.  AyotrmTag^  at  aliqui 
veterum  legebant,  pro  AMTnicag^)  we  have  the  material  and  the 
metaphorical  sense  of  Ago^,  {Ayo^f  Cubitus ^--^Piaculum,  Scelus.) 
The  Ag=Ost  we  should  probably  consider  as  the  Element  ^G,  ^S, 
&c.,  doubled  in  order  to  convey  the  idea  more  strongly,  or  a  vowel 
breathing  may  have  been  inserted  between  the  symbols,  which 
represent  the  Radical  consonant.  The  term  Ao^isT^tfo,  (Ay^rTfiuw, 
Sanctifico,  Veneror,  &c.)  is  only  another  form  of  AQ^OsTeo\ 
(Ayoe-TB^.)  I  have  supposed,  that  Ao ^STOs/ (Ayo<rrog\)  signifies 
the  Arms — the  Hollow  of  the  Hands — the  Grasper,  Qriper^  or 
HooK^r  in,  from  the  action  of  Grubbing  up,  HACKing  up,  or 
HoQViing  up  the  Ground^  if  I  may  so  express  it.  I  have  had 
perpetual  occasion  to  remark,  how  marvellously  words  continue  to 
be  connected  with  the  original  spot,  from  which  they  are  taken, 
though  they  are  employed  with  a  different  turn  of  meaning.  It  is 
curious,  that  AG=OsTo^f  (Ayoirroq,)  is  adopted  by  Homer,  when  he 
describes  the  action  of  Griping  the  Ground  with  this  part. 

— O  Imf  xoviiitri  'nwm  EAE  TAIAN  ATOSTQ.      (A.  V.  4*5.) 

In  Persian,  {J^jt\  Agush,  Ag=.Ush,  means  '*  1.  An  Embrace. 
"  s.The  Bosom.  3.  As  much  as  the  arms  can  embra&a  or  con- 
"  tain,  an  armful,  truss,  bundle  of  hay,  corn,  grass,  wood,  &c. 
4*  As  much  as  a  reaper  tak^s  in  his  hand.  5.  A  Pitch-Fork 
full."     The  verb  to  this  noun  is  ^^^JiS^xil  Agisten,  Aan^lsTf-en. 
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which  Mr.  Richardson  explains  by  "  To  embrace,  to  be  embraced, 
•^'contained,  comprehended;"  and  the  other  senses  are,  "To  Cut, 
V  mince,  macerate,  Hash,  macerate. — ^To  Hang  or  be  Hanged." 
The  succeeding  word  to  this  is  i^iXK^^\  Aoisuideny  AG^lsH-ideUt 
**  1.  To  fear,  dread.     2.  To  Embrace.     $.  To  Cut."     We  have 
here   the  various    ideas    of  Hack   or  Hash,  Hook,  Hang,  and 
ANX/>/y,  and   Agos,  {Ayog,  Veneratio,)    Awe,  quasi   Aug,  under 
the   same  Radical  word,  precisely  as  they  are  supposed  in  my 
Hypothesis  to  be  connected  with  each  other.     The  term  Ag=Ush 
appears  again  in  Persian  under  the  form  ^NK,  jsls  vj^jSJuI,  which 
Mr.  Richardson   represents   and  explains   by  *'  Enk^Isht.  Coal. 
"  Eng=:Usht.  a  Finger."     No  ideas  appear    more  remote  from 
each  other,  than  those  of  the  Finger  and  a  Coal;  yet  we  see,  how 
they  are  reconciled  under  my  Hypothesis,  which  supposes,  that 
the  original   idea   is   To  Hack  or  Hook  up,  in,  &c,.  Stir  up — 
Excite.     The  Coal  is  the  Inflammable  substance — the  substance 
readily   Excited    into    flame.     The    Greek    ANTHr=Ax,   {Av6^o^, 
Carbo,)  belongs  to  the   Persian  Enk^^^Ish  ;   and  to  this  idea  we 
must  perhaps  refer  the  Scotch  Ino/^,  Fire,     The  succeeding  word 
to  the  Greek  ANTU-r-ax  is  A^TH-r-ene,  (Avd^9  Crabro,  Vespa,) 
the  Wasp,  which  still  means  the  Exciter^^Stirrer  upy  the  Pricker — 
Stinger — Annoyer,  quae  Ang/^.     Let  us  mark,  how  Carho  assimi- 
lates itself  with  Crabro ;    and  I  shall  shew  in  a  future  Volume, 
that  they  belong  to  each  other  for  the  same  reason,  and  that  they 
are  ultimately  to  be  referred  to  such  words  as  CarpOy  Carp,  Crop, 
Gruby  Gripe,  &c.     Antho^,  (AvOpg,)  is  that,  which  a  person  Hands 
or  Hanks  off.  Carps,  Crops;    as  Karpos,  (Ka^Trog,  Fructus,  Carpus,) 
belonging  to   Carp,    Crop,   means   at   once   the    Hand  and   the 
Fruit. 

That  the  senses  of  the  Finger  and  the  Coal,  in  the  Persian 
EnksIsh,  are  to  be   referred   to   each   other  under  the  idea  of 
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Stirring  up  or  Exciting^  according  to  my  Hypothesis,  will  be 
unequivocal  from  the  sense  of  a  word,  belonging  to  Enkisht, 
in  the  succeeding  column  of  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary.  This 
word  is  ,.  jv^A^'  EngsIktw,  which  our  Lexicographer  explains 
by  ''To  Excite,  Rouse>  Raise  or  Stir  up;''  and  in  the  same 
column  we  have  >Jol  Eng=Iz,  '*  i.  Exciting. — 2.  A  CoaV  In  the 
same  column  we  have  likewise  E^Kelus,  An  Eel,  and  Engule, 
A  Button,  which  mean  the  HANK^r^  In; — EiJGusbiden,  To  era- 
brace;  E^oiden,  To  Seize,  take;  and  ENGwr,  a  Grape;  which 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  other  terms  signifying  to  Hank,  &c., 
that  Grape  does  to  Gripe.  The  ENKelus,  we  see,  belongs  to  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Egchelus,  or  EincHelus,  and  hniGuilla,  AiiouiSy  as 
Enkisht  does  to  Okux,  Onuch-o^,  (Oi/u|,  Owxog,)  Unguis.  We 
perceive,  in  the  sense  of  the  Nails — Fingers^  &c.,  how  we  are 
brought  to  the  idea  of  Scratching  up  a  surface.  Under  the  form 
of  FNG,  PNG,  &c.  we  have  the  sense  annexed  to  Hank,  as 
Fingers,  Fang,  &c. ;  but  whether  they  belong  to  each  other  must 
be  the  subject  of  a  future  consideration.  The  term  Engikten  is 
the  appropriate  word,  joined  with  Autash,  Fire,  in  order  to  express 
Inflammation,  as  yJul  (jiui1  Autash  Engiz,  ''Kindling  Fire— 
"  Fuel,  Coal,"  &c.  I  shall  shew,  that  the  terms  for  Fire,  under 
our  Element  ^C,  &c.,  as  Ig«-/^,  are  derived  from  the  same  idea; 
and  in  this  very  word  Ion-is,  we  see  the  organical  addition  of  the 
n  to  the  G  after  the  G,  as  in  Eno^Iz  before  it.  We  see  in 
AuT=AsH  the  more  familiar  form.  I  must  leave  the  Persian 
scholars  to  decide,  whether  Aut=Ash— ^Eng=Iz,  Ag=Ush,  should  be 
considered  as  the  Element  ^S  doubled,  in  order  to  express  the 
idea  more  strongly;  or  whether  they  should  be  regarded  only 
as  quasi  Autsh,  Engz,  or  Eggz,  Agsh,  &c.  The  ^ame  doubt 
exists  with  respect  to  Agdstos,  {kyoa-rog,)  &c.,  as  I  have  before 
observed. — The  Latin   Angustw^  bears   the  same   form  as   the 
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Persian  Engush,  Enkisht,  &c.;  and  I  have  suggested  in  a  former 
page,  that  Avovstus  and  Angustus,  or  Aggustus^  coincide  with 
each  other. 


•i— 


Terms  expressing  Diligence, 
Care  J  Attention,  Regard,  &c., 
either  directly  taken  from 
the  idea  of  being  Stirred  up, 
Roused  or  Excited  to  Dili- 
gence— Attention,  &c.,  or  be- 
longing to  terms  originally 
expressing  actions  of  Excite- 
ment:  all  which  terms,  are 
ultimately  connected  with 
words  referring  to  the  action 
of  Stirring  up  the  Ground. 


*>*• 


Ecean,  EGoean.  (Sax.)   Occarje, 

Incitare. 
To  Egg  on — Hoax  on,  Sec. 

Ho£|  quasi  Hough. 
Hie,  quasi  Hig,  forward.  (Eng.) 
HiGan,    HicGan,   (Sax.)   Ten- 
dere,  festinare,  Niti,  conari. 

HiGE,  HiGGE.  (Saxon,)    Mens^ 
.  cogitatio,  cura,  studium. 

HoGian.  (Sax.)  SoUicitus  esse, 
studere,  &X^, 


HuiK.  (Scotch,)  To  take  care 
of,  consider,  regard,  &c. 

AcHT.  (Germ.)  Care,  &c.  Out- 
lawry. 

Heed — Hvren.  (Eng.  Germ.) 
To  take  care  of — ^guard,  re- 
gard,  respect. 

Othe,  Aidos.  (Germ.)  Heed. 
HuscH.  (Germ.)  Adv.  Hortandi, 

'^g^i  Agedum. 
HuTcnen,  Hutche.  (German,) 

Incitare,  Alapa. 


Aud/o,  Akouo.  (Lat.  Gr.)  To 
Hear,  i.  e.  to  be  Excited  to 
Attention. 

AuD^o.  (Lat.)  To  be  Excited 
to  bold  action. 

Ous,  .0X0^,    OUAS,   &C.    AUDW, 

Ayses,  Avnis,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
(Gr.  Lat.)  The  Ear. 


Hear — Ear,  &c.  (Eng.) 
Ear.  (Eng.)  To  Plough  or  Stir 
up  the  Ground. 


^^0»^#^^^»<»»i*#'i>»^ 
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1  SHALL  in  this  article  consider  certain  words  which  relate  to 
Mental  Diligence — Study — Attention^  &c.,  and  which  I  conceive 
to  be  connected  with  a  Race  of  words  expressing  Actions  of 
Excitement^  whatever  may  be  the  precise  process  by  which  they 
are  attached  to  those  words.  We  have  seen,  in  the  course  of 
theise  discussions,  various  terms  which  signify  *'  To  Stir  up  or 
^^  Excite  to  any  action  or  purpose,"  as  Egg,  Hoax,&c.  *  To  Egg 
'o«/  '  To  Hoax  on — the  Dogs,'  &c.}  and  the  latter  word  has  been 
applied  to  the  idea  of  ridiculing  or  bantering  a  person,  as  '  To 
*  Hoax  any  one/  We  have  seen  likewise  the  term  His,  quasi 
HiG,  'To  HiE  forward,'  in  Saxon  Wioan^  HiGian,  Tendere,  fes- 
tinare  \  HicG^n,  Niti,  conari.  1  have  observed  moreover,  that  the 
Saxon  EoGfan,  To  Egg  on,  occurs  in  the  same  page  with  EG^an, 
Occare;  and  no  one  can  doubt  the  relation  of  these  words  to 
each  other.  In  Hie^  the  Radical  consonant  has  disappeared,  as 
it  has  in  Hoe;  and  even  in  the  sound  of  Hough  it  is  lost, 
though  it  is  preserved  in  the  mode  of  writing  it.  To  these  words 
Hioan,  &c.  belong  the  Saxon  terms  ^'Hige,  Hyge,  Mens,  animus, 
'' cogitatio,  mentis  applicatio,  studium,  cura;  —  Hige,  Diligens, 
''  studiosus,  sedulus;"  where  we  have  the  idea  o[  Excitement  or 
Diligent  exertion  in  action.  Thoughts,  Mind,  &c. 

This  union  of  ideas  between  Mind  or  Thought,  and  Excitements 
perpetually  occurs,  as  I  have  before  shewn.  It  appears  in  the 
Greek  evfAog,  Animus,  seu  Impetus  Animi,  Vehementia,  and  ^^ovfi/M, 
Cogitatio,  Animus,  sensus  animi; — Elatio  animi,  fastus,  Animi 
Impetus;  in  the  English  Spirit^  which  is  at  once  applied  to  Mind 
and  to  Courage;  in  the  Latin  Animus,  which  means  "The  Mind — 
*^  Courage,  Spirit;"'  and  in  Mens,  '* Mind — Courage,'  which  be* 
longs  to  VLwo^,  *' Animi  Ardor,  Impetus,  quo  ad  aliquid  agendum 
*'  aut  sustinendum  ferimur."  In  the  same  column  of  Lye*s  Saxon 
Dictionary,  where  Hiqe  occurs,  we  have  Hiht,  Spes;    Himtoh, 

Sperare ; 
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Sperare;,  and  we  6nd>  as  adjacent  terms,  HiRTan,  Atigere; 
HiHTr/tf/,  Gaudii  plenus  y  Hihth,  Height,  Altitude,  Exaltatio;  and 
HiH,  Altus;  where  _we  have  still  the  same  idea  of  being  Excited  or 
Raised  up.  We  shall  now  understand,  that  High  belongs  to  these 
terms^  as  I  shall  more  ftilly  illustrate  in  a  future  page.  The  pre-^ 
ceding  term  to  Hige,  Mens,  is  Hioe,  Familia,  communitas ;  which  is 
attached,  as  I  imagine,  to  terms  denoting  a  Dwelling, as  House,  Hao^,' 
(Germ.)  Domus,  Mansio,  &c.  &c.  The  word  preceding  Hyge,  Mens, 
is  Hyge,  Fauces ;  which  may  bederived  either  from  the  Agitation  of 
the  Jaws,  in  masticating  food,  or  from  the  action  itself  of  Hack/^^ 
or  Masticating,  &c.  In  Scotch,  Huik  signifies,  as  Dr.  Jamieson^ 
explains  it,  "To  take  care  of,  to  consider,  to  regard;"  and  our 
Author  refers  it  to  Hugghen,  Obsei^rare,  coDsid6rare ;  Huga^  Hoga^: 
(Su.  G.)  In  animo  habere,  meditari;  Hugetti  (Alem.)  id  ;  Hogan^ 
(A.  S.)  Curare;  Hog,  Hug,  (Su.  G.)  The  Mind,  &c.  &c.  Lytf 
explains  the  Saxon  HoG^n  and  Hooian  by  '^  Sollicitus  esse,  oipam 
"  gerere,  studere,  meditari  ;*'  where  in  Sollicitus,  from  Solum  and 
Cito,  we  have  the  true  metaphor.  Again,  in  Latin,  Verso  means, 
we  know,  ''  To  Stir  or  turn  about,"'  as  the  Ground,  *  Versdre  Terram/^ 
and  "To  Weigh,  to  Consider/'  The  adjacent  words  to.  HoGian 
are  Hoh,  (Sax.)  which  is  quasi  Hogh,  ^i  Calx. — Poples,  SuiFrago, 
"  Ang.  Hough,'*  says  Lye;  **  Hok,  (Sax.)  Altus,  quasi  Hogh,  or 
"  High  ;  and  Hoh  a,  (Goth,)  quasi  Hogha,  Aratrum. — Inde  forsan: 
**  nostra,  an  Hough,  O^^ra  minor;"  where  we  unequivocally  see,' 
as  I  have  before  observed,  the  origin  of  these  terms. 

The  German  Acht^w,  '*To  care,  esteem,  respect,  regard, 
*5  observe^  mind  a  tljing,'^  i&  connected  with  terms  demoting 
actions  of  Excitement,  as  I:  before  observed,  (p.  125,)  whatever 
may  be  the  process  by  which  they  are  united.  The  term  Acht, 
in  one  sense,  relates  to  the  idea  of  Stirring  upf^Routing — Driving, 
&c.  in  the  strongest  sense  of  sueh  actions,  when  it  signifies. 
•«.  Outlawry,    proscriptioa,"    &c.      My    Lexicographer    explain?i> 

ACHTMm, 
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AcHTsam,  ^mong  other  things,  by  SUicitouSy  which  may  exhibit 
the  true  metaphor.  Among  the  interpretations  of  the  substantive 
AcHT,  we  have  Heed ;  and  we  should  at  once  imagine,  that  the 
English  Heeo  is  only  another  form  of  the  German  term.  The 
Etymologists  have  referred  Heed  to  the  Saxon  Hedariy  Cavere ; 
Hige,  Diligens ;  the  German  HuU  Custodia,  &c.  j  where  we  see, 
that  they  have  placed  a  term  of  Excitement  with  onci  which  be- 
longs to  the  Enclosed — Secured  Spot.  I  haye  supposed  on  a  former 
occasion,  (p.  loS,)  that  H£fiD,iH&DG£,  and  Hijt,  belong,  to  each 
other;. and  Istill'ret^n.  thie  :san)e- opinion ;  yet  it  is  not  easy  to 
adjust  the  precise  idea,  by  which  they  are  attached  to  each  other. 
Heed  is  certainly  directly,  connected  with  Hut,  Custodia,  and 
perhaps  .  as,  .denoting  the  HBoaED-in.  Spot,  byway  of  Security. 
Yet'  it  is  likewi&ife,  as  ;we'.  see,  directly  connected  with  Acht, 
which  belongs /jto  an  lactioii  o£  ExcitemenU  yihaXever  may  be 
the  process  by  which  it\di  connected  with  that  action.  In.  the 
secondary  sense  of  Hut,  &c..  the  idea  of  an  Enclosure  of  Security — 
Defence^  &c»  only  <  appears  {yet  still  I  imagine,  that  the  original 
idea  related  to  an  action  of  Excitement ^ .  whatever  it  might  be. 
Wachter  .explains  Hut  in  different  articles  by  ^^Pileus^*'  (to  which 
sense  Hat  and  Hood  belongs)  ^'Custos,  Custodia;"  and  HuT^n^ 
by  *'Tegere,  operipe,"— ^" Celare,  Abscondere,"  to  which  Hide, 
the  vek*b  and  substatntive,  morA  directly  belongs,  *'  Cavere,  Provi- 
"  dere,'*:  (to  which  Waditer  refers  Heed;)  "  Munire,  Sepire/'^- 
"  Custodire,"  **Observare,  cum  cura  attendere.'*  The  succeeding 
word  is  fiuTTE,  Tuguriumt  to  which  we  must  refer  terms  de- 
noting* Dwellingj  as  Hut»  House*  Mdcs^  Oikos^  (Oaeo;,)  Sec.  kc, 
which  £  have  produced  in  a  preceding  page,  (a58;X 

I  have  suggested  on.  a  former  occasion,  (p*62s,)  that  terms 
of  Security  and  Defence  ^re  often  derived  from  the  idea  of  some 
action'.pf  Excitement  or  Violence,  as  that  of  Driving  away.  Keeping 
(fff  &o;  &c.^  ^nd  hence  it  is,  that  Defendo  is  explained  in  the 

first 
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first  sense  by  Robert  Ainswoithi  ''  To  Strike,  or  Keep  off,  out,  or 
^*  away.'*  This  may  possibly  be  the  original  sense  of  Uvren; 
and  whatever  it  might  be»  the  term  is  certainly  surrounded  by 
races  of  words  which  denote  actions  of  Excitement^  as  we  have 

unequivocally  seen  in  the  course  of  our  discussion.     In  the  sanle 

•  _ 

opening  of  Wachter's  Glossary  with  Hut,  I  see  Hust^w,  Tussis, 
and  Tussirei  and  I  shew  in  another  placet  that  terms  like  these 
are  derived  from  the  s^nse  of  Stirring  up — with  the  idea  of  Noise 
annexed  to  that  actfon;  as  in  Hawk  up,  HicK-up^  &c.  &c.  The 
preceding  term  to  this  is  ''Husch,  adverb,  hortandi,  significans 
**^e,  Agedum,  cite,  AgedumT'  which  Wachter  refers  to 
HuscH^n,  Incitajre ;  _  and  Husche,  Alajpa;  where  we  directly 
possess  the  term  oC  Elxcitement,  precisely  as  it  is  supposed  in  my 
Hypothesis.  I  find  next  to  Hutte,  in  Wachter,  Huz,  ''Modus 
''  vocandi  suem  apud  Suevos,  sicut  Sic  abigehdi  apud  Armoricos. 
'*  Utraque  vox  Suem  notat,  ilia  apud  Arm^nios^.tuec  apud  Celtas/' 
Whether  we  consider  Huz  as  a  term  of  Excitement^  or  as  denoting 
the  animal,  the  same  fundamental  idea  exists.  I  have  shewn, 
that  the  name  of  the  animal  is  derived  from  the  action  of  Stirring 
up,  or  Routing  up  the  Ground;  and  thus  in  both  cases  the  term 
conveys  the  idea  supposed  in  my  Hypothesis,  We  see,  moreover, 
in  the  explanatory  term  Age,  AoEdunt,  a  word  of  the  same  race ; 
and  in  Ocyus  we  have  likewise  another  of  these  terms.  We,  have 
seen  in  a  former  page,  that  Aoere  relates: to  the  action  of  Stirring 
up  the  Ground ;  and  we  cannot  doubt,  that  Ocyus  belongs  to 
Occo.  We  are  to  consider  therefore,  whether  Heed,  &c.  is 
derived  from  the  secondary  sense,  as  relating  to  the  Secured  Spot, 
just  as  Regard  belongs  to  Guards  or  whether  it  does  not  relate 
to  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  primary  sense,  such  as  we  see 
it  in  various  kindred  words.; 

We   cannot  but  perceive,  that  our  terms  >H^sh,  Hist,  with 
their  parallels  produced  by  the  Etymologists,  belong  to  the  idea 

con- 
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conveyed  by  HirscH.     Hence  we  understand,  how  terms  relating 
to  Silence -^Quiet-^Repose;  &c.  may  be  derived  from  the  idea  of 
Excitement.    No  combination  is  more  familiar  to  us;  as  we  per- 
petually observe,  that  a  person's  Attention  is  Roused  or  Excited  to 
aqy    business ;     and   from  Attention    to   Silence,   Quiets  &c.    the 
passage  is  direct  and  inevitable.     Hence  probably  we  have  the 
idea   of  Quiet  and  Silence   annexed  to  the  Greek  AicE,  AKEon, 
(Axi;,    Quies»    Axim^  Tacitus.)     We  shall   consider   this   opinion 
however  more  than   probable,  when  we  remember,  that  Are  is 
actually  a  term  which   relates  to  the  strongest  sense  of  Stirring 
up — Exciting,  &c.,  and  that  it  belongs  to  hcuo^  &c.  (Axi;,  Acies 
ferri^   cuspis  ferri.)     Before  I   quit  the   German   term  Husch, 
I  must  observe,  that  in  the  same  column  of  Wachter  we  have 
HuRT^n,Trudere,Impellere;  Hurt,  Impetus ;  HuRscH^n,  Incitare, 
Accelerare;  which  belong  to  the  form  ^RT,  as  in  Hurt,  HoRT-or, 
just  as  Hit,  &c,  OtheO}  faflw,  Trudo,)  belong  to  the  form  "^T,  &c. 
Here  we  see,  how  the  '^RT,  &c.  and  ^T,  &c.  pass  into  each  other. 
It  is  curious,  that  Martinius  should  understand   the  relation  of 
Hust^;i,  Tussis,  to  a  term  of  violence,  Ost/5?o,  (xi(rr#^«,  Trudo,) 
just  as  Tussis  belongs  to    Tusu  and  Tundo.     I  shall  shew  in  a 
future  Volume,  that  Tussis  is  attached  to  a  great  race  of  words, 
conveying  the  same  idea  of  Stirring  about  or  Vellicating  a  surface, 
as  Tease^  Touchy  Twitch^  Tusk^  &c.  &c. — My  idea  is,  that  HuTe», 
in  its  original  sense,  was  precisely  that  of  Defendere,  "To  Strike, 
*'  to  keep  off,  out,  or  away ; ''  and  that  it  belongs  to  such  terms 
as  Hit,  Otheo,  Ostizo,  &c.  (ilflfftr,  Xltrri^.)     Wachter  cannot  help 
perceiving,  that  HuT^n  conveys  a  sense  of  Violence  or  Destruction. 
He  observes,,  that   it  was  anciently  used  ''^pravo  sensu,"  as  in 
the  following  passage:  '^Der  sundige  Huotet  des  rehten,**  that 
is,  as  he  says,  "  Peccator  observat  justum.    Puta,  non  servandi 
<'  sed    Destruendi    causa//     I    have   conjectured,    that  ^-Uard, 
Ward,    Herd,   &c.   belong    to    Harry,    Harrow,     HERo/an, 
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Vastare,  &c. ;    and  thus  we  see  how  every  thing  tends  to  the 
same  .point. 

To  Heed,  &c.  we  must  refer  Omomai,  (oOofjLcu,  Curo) ;  and  we 
cannot  but  perceive,  how  the  Oth  and  Ooth,  in  O&ofiai,  Curo,  and 
nSim,  Trudo,  appear  to  be  connected  with  each  other.  But  the 
very  term  OTHomai  relates  in  one  sense  to  the  idea  of  Excitement, 
{OOofMt,  Moveor.)  The  Greek  Aidos,  (AiJ«^,  Pudor,  verecundia, 
reverentia,  veneratio,  observantiaO  belongs  probably  to  Heed. 
In  the  same  column  of  my  Greek  Vocabulary,  where  Aidos,  (AiJitf^,) 
is  found,  we  have,  the  terms  of  Excitement^  AiduIos,  (A/JuXac, 
Audax,)  Aizeos,  (Ai^o^,  Juvenis,  qui  robore  juvenili  viget,)  and 
AiTEaloeis,  {Ai$aXetigj  Ardens,  ab  Aid^,  Uro.)  It  is  marvellous  to 
observe,  how  words,  which  may  be  said  to  have  passed  into  their 
secondary  sense,,  still  refer  in  some  of  their  applications  to  the 
original  idea.  The  terms  Aidos,  and  AiDeomai,  (Ai^^,  AiJfojEMi,) 
are  applied  by  Homer,  on  occasions  when  .men  are  to  be  Roused 
and  Excited  to  the  most  strenuous  exertions  of  Activity  and  Duty. 

Si  piXoi^  ccvi^g  BOTi,  xou  AIAXl  dttrff  cw  Ovfu^, 

AXX^oti;  r'AIAECS0£  xatol  K^xrt^etq  vo'iinfetg* 

AIAOMENfiN  y  avS^uv  'irXiovic  fmoi  ^t  Tri^avrpu* 

ieuyovreav  i*  our  et^  kXbo^  o^wreu,  cvn  t$q  o^ie^.       (//.O.  V.561,  &C.) 

<«  O  amici,  viri  estote,  et  Pudorem  habete  in  animo,  et  aliis  alium 
<«  Verecundantes  observate^  per  acres  pugnas.  Verecundantium 
'*  enim  virorum  plures  salvi,  quam  occisi  sunt :  Fugientium  vero 
•*  neque  gloria  exurgit,  nee  ullum  auxilium."  We  perceive  how 
inadequate  such  terms  as  Pudor  and  Verecundia  are  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  words  now  under  discussion ;  and  the  reason  of 
this  is,  that  they  refer  only  to  the  secondary  sense  of  the  words 
when  they  ought  to  have  a  fundamental  meaning,  referring  to  the 
primary .*  The  term  A1D05,  AiJ«f,  might  be  interpreted  by  'Diligens 
<  vel  Sedula  Cur  ay  observantia,  &c.  impensa  in  aliquam  rem  vel 
«  personam,  et  hinc  Cura,  observantia,  reverentia,  pudor,  verecun- 
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•  dia/  &c.     In  the  sense  of  '  Diligens  cura^  vel  observantia,  quam 

•  alius  erga  alium  habet,'  we  pass  into  the  sense  of  Emulation-^ 
Mmulatio,  that  strong  term  of  Excitement,  which  might  almost 
be  adopted  in  the  explanation  of  this  passage.  I  have  purposely 
selected  the  term  Cura,  as  it  unequivocally  exhibits  to  us  the 
union  of  ideas  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  illustrate.  R.  Ains- 
worth  explains  Cura  by  ''Care — Regard  —  Application  —  Dili- 
*'  gence;  "  and  Curo  by  *'  To  take  care  of — lo  look  to  a  business — 
"  To  Regard^  to  Attend  to — to  pay  Respect  and  Homage  to/'  &c. 
We  must  not  wonder,  that  I  should  ultimately  refer  these  terms 
for  Respect — Regard-r^Reverence ,  &c.  to  words  expressing  actions 
performed  on  the  Ground,  when  we  know,  that  one  of  the  strongest 
terms  in  Latin  for  Religious  Worship  or  Veneration,  Colo,  "  To 
*'  worship,  to  Revere,"  actually  itself  signifies  "  To  till  the 
"  Ground/'^^lt  is  marv^ellous  to  observe,  how  the  same  action, 
under  different  views  of  it,  leads  us  to  the  same  train  of  ideas. 

Among  the  words  denoting  Attention,  belonging  to  our  Eler 
ment  ^C,  "^D,  &c.  &c.  we  must  refer  the  t6rms  for  Hearing,  as 
Aud/o,  Akouo,  (A«ou«,)  with  their  parallels  produced  in  a  former 
page  (109,)  Ous,  Oros,  Ouas,  Ouato5,  (Ou^,  nrog,  Oua^  Ouxrog, 
At  A,  (Ar«,)  the  Doric  or  Tarentine  word  for  Ota,  (ilra,)  Audes, 
AusES,  &c.  old  Latin  words,  Aoom,  Azin,  (Chald.  Heb.)  Audia, 
a  modern  Greek  word,  &c.  &c.  That  Aud/o  is  by  some  process 
connected  with  terms,  relating  to  actions  of  Excitement,  will  be 
manifest  from  a  word,  almost  under  the  same  form,  Avveo. 
Thus  we  shall  be  of  opinion  probably,  that  Aude  and  Audi, 
remote  as  they  appear  in  sense  from  each  other,  express  only 
minute  differences  in  the  turn  of  meaning;  and  that  they  have 
in   fact  the  same  fundamental  signification^  such  as  we  see  in 

•  Hoc  Age,'  and  ^  AW  Age,'  (AXX*  Aye,)  '  Be  Excited  to  action  or 
'  Attention.'  In  such  phrases  as  ^^Erige  te,"  we  almost  see  the  two 
significations  of  these  words;  and  R.  Ains worth  explains  Er^ctus, 

in 
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in  one  sense  by  "  Stout,  courageous,  undaunted ; "  where  we 
have  the  sense  of  Audeo,  and  in  another  by  "  Intent,  Earnest, 
where  we  have  the  idea  annexed  to  Audio,  *'  To  mind,  attend, 
&c.  The  Arabic  ^^61  Uzn,  the  Ear,  Signifies  in  one  of  its 
meanings^  as  represented  by  Izen,  ^'  Well  done,  go  on,  come  on ; " 
where  we  see  the  sense  of  Ace,  (Aye,)  Under  another  fortn,  we 
have  ^;;lof  Azan,  Ears,  which  means,  as  represented  by  some 
minute  variation  Ezan,  ''Signification,  announcing,  invitation,  the 
"  signal  for  summoning  to  prayers  by  the  Mullah  or  priest  from 
"  the  minarets  or  towers  of  the  mosques;"  where  we  unequivocally 
see  the  idea  of  Exciting  to  any  business  or  action. 

In  the  English  Hear,  Ear,  with  some  of  their  parallel  terms 
Hyr^w,  Ohr,  &c.  (Sax.  Germ.)  we  see  the  form  ^R;  in  others 
we  have  the  form  ^RS,  as  in  Heark,  Heark^w,  &c.  ;  and  in  some 
we  have  the  form  ^D,  "^S,  &c.  Hausg^w,  (Goth.)'  Audio, 
Au ses,  &c.  In  Aures,  we  should  be  unable  to  decide,  whether  it 
belonged  to  the  form  '^R  or  '^RS,  if  such  decision  were  necessary 
for  any  purposes  of  distinction.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt,  I  think, 
that  all  these  terms  belong  ultimately  to  each  other:  Hence,  we 
see  how  these  Elementary  forms  on  some  occasions  paiss  into  each 
other,  without  any  difficulty  or  confusion;  and  how  again  they 
constitute  races  of  words  distinct  and  different  from  each  other. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  mark  the  coincidence  in  form  between 
Ear,  the  organ,  and  Ear,  To  Plough;  where  we  are  directly 
brought  to  the  very  Spot  and  Action  supposed  in  my  hypothesis. 
Thus,  then,  A-Ear  and  Ear,  denoting  attention,  are  nothing 
but  Ear,  'To  Plough  or  Stir  up  the  Ground,'  used  in  its  meta-^ 
phorical  sense,  just  as  Solicitus  means  ''Earnest,"  according  to 
R.  Ainsworth's  interpretation ;  or,  as  he  might  have  said,  '  At- 
*  tentive,*  from  Solicito,  "  To  Stir  or  dig  up,  properly  the  Ground," 
as  he  observes-  I  have  supposed  with  the  Etymologists,  that 
the  Aus,  in  Avsculto,  belongs  to  Aud/o;  and  that  the  Culto  is  to 

be 
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be  referred  to  Kluo,  (IUuai^)  and  the  Celtic  terms  Cluinam,  Claistam. 
I  have  ventured  to  form  d  conjecture  on  the  original  idea  annexed 
to  these  words,  but  this  cannot  duly  be  unfolded  till  the  Element 
CL  shall  be  fully  examined.  In  Galic^  Ooh  is  the  Ear^  and  in 
the  same  column  of  Mr.  Shaw*s  Dictionary,  where  this  word  is 
found,  I  perceive  Og,  Youth;  and  I  suggest  in  another  place, 
that  the  idea  of  iTou^A  is.  derived  from  the  Excited  action,  belonging 
to  that  period  of  life.  In  Galic,  EisT^m  or  EisD^m  means  ^'  To 
"  Hear^  listen,  be  silent,  Attentive ; "  which  I  have  referred, 
(p.  lis,)  to  other  terms  in  the  same  column  of  Mr;  Shawns 
Dictionary,  as  ''Eis^m,  To  Trace;  Eiseadh,  Seeking,  hunting 
^*  after,  researching.**  I  have  frequently  observed,  that  tenns 
conveying  the  sense  of  Searching — Seeking,  are  commonly  derived 
from  the  idea  of  Routing  up  the  Dirt,  Scratching  into  Holes,  &c« 
as  Scrutor  means  '  Scruta  Eruo ;  *  and  Rimor  means  *  Rintis  Eruo/ 
In  the  same  opening  of  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary,  where  the  above 
terms  occur,  I  find  **Eite,  An  addition  to  the  Plough-share, 
**  when  worn,"  and  **  Eitre,  A  Trench^  Furrow;''  where  we  are 
brought  to  the  Spot  supposed  in  my  hypothesis. 

It  is  marvellous  to  observe,  how  the  same  metaphor  accom- 
panies the  same  train  of  ideas,  even  when  we  pass  to  material 
objects;  and  there  are  some  cases  in  which  the  metaphor  and 
the  material  operation  are  blended  with  each  other.  In  the 
phrases  *  Arrectis  Auribus,  With  Pricked  up  Ears/  as  we  say,  we 
have  at  once  the  metaphor  of  a  person  Raised  or  Roused  up  to 
Attention,  and  the  Raised  up  object,  or  the  object  supposed  to  be 
in  that  state.  In  AKKoaomai^  {kx^oMiAoti^  Audio,  Audio  discendi 
caussa,)  is  expressed  a  degree  of  Attention  so  Raised,  as  that 
the  person  is  Raised  up  or  Stands  on  Tiptoe,  as  we  express  it. 
We  cannot  doubt,  I  think,  that  AxjBiOaomai,  (Ax^oocoifMt)  directly 
belongs  to  Akkos,  {A^oaofMa,  Summus,  extremus,)  ynder  the  idea 
of  Standing  on  Tiptoe^  as  it  appears  in  AKKO-bamon,  {A^fiof^xav^ 
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Qui  Erectus  in  summos  pedum  digitos  incedit.)    Hence  AKRoaomait 
and  a  term  belonging  to  it,  are  applied  to  Hearing-^^^m  occasions^ 
vrhere  Earnest  Attention  is  most  necessary ;  as  to  Scholars  Listen-^ 
ing  to  their  Masters^  and  to  people  attending  to  the  decrees  of 
Magistrates  in  courts  of  justice,  (jkx^MOfieu,  Audio,  Discendi  caussa, 
Ax^fiTfi^top^  Auditorium ; — Locus  in  quo  Judices  ad  cognoscendam 
caussam  conveniunt.)     The    ordinary   Lexicographers    consider 
AxiKoaamaU  (Ax^oaofAcu,)  as  a  Root;   yet  Martinius,  among  other 
conjectures,  derives  it,   ''  ab  Afaf,  vel '  Akqvm,   Aiiditus  sensus  e&t 
'^  Acutus;''    where    in  A^e,  {Ax^^  Acies,)   and    Acutus,   he   has 
brought   us  to  the  terms   and   the  metaphor,  to  which   I  have 
referred  these  words,  denoting  Hearing.    Thus  we  see^  how  the 
the  Ak  in  AkouOj  and  Ak^,  (Ajcoua^,  Axv^)  has  the  same  fundamental 
idea.     The  Ak,  in  AKros,  (Ax^^j)  is  nothing  but  the  AKex{Axfi,) 
the  Acies,  or  Edge  ;    and  thus  we  see,  how  a  term  for  Attention, 
as  AKroaomai,  (Axjoao^oi,)  though  not  directly  belonging  to  the 
very  series  of  words,  conveying  that  idea,  as  Akouo,  {AxQvta,)  &c. 
^s  yet,  by  a  similar  impression  of  the  mind,  attached  to  the  same 
^ace  of  words,  under  the  same  fundamental  idea.     Such  are  the 
^^lle,  though  sure  and  well-directed  processes,  by  which  Human 
ch  has  been  generated,  uniform  in  all  its  parts,  and  consistent 
1  its  operations. 

he  Reader  has  seen,  that  the  words,  denoting  Possession-'^ 

^^<^^^  Tity,  Caution — Attention^  &c.  examined  on  former  occasions, 

(P-    ^^6,  255,)  as  Echo,  (E;^*.;,)  Hedoe,  Heed,  HtiT,  Hut^u,  Hut, 

^S^^^^m.)  House,  (Eng.)   Oikos,  {OiKog,)  &c.   uhimately  belong  to 

^^^^    other.     Though,  in  the  secondary  sense  of  these  words,  we 

^^^    only  the  idea  of  the  Appropriate  Spot,  Fenced  and  Enclosed,  for 

^he   jDurpose  of  Security;  yet  I  imagine,  as  I  have  before  stated,  that 

*^^  original  notion,  from  which  they  were  derived,  related  to  actions 

^^  ^accitement— Violence;  and  I  suppose  moreover,  that  this  funda- 

''^^r^tal  notion  is  indissplubly  entangled  with  the  action  of  Stirring 

I  *        up 
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Up  the  Ground  in  Harrowing^&cBcc.  As  on  former  occasions  I  con- 
sidered the  terms  of  Possession^  &c,  only  in  their  secondary  sense^ 
I  think  it  expedient  to  reconsider  them  more  particularly  in  this 
place,  with  relation  to  their  primitive  and  more  original  notion. 
In  examining  these  kindred  terms  of  Possession,  &c.,  it  would  be 
an  idle  attempt  to  arrange  the  various  shades  of  meaning,  annexed 
to  each  word,  from  the  particular  mode  of  applying  the  funda- 
mental notion.  The  violent  action  of  Stirring  or  Routing  up 
the  Ground  brings  us,  under  various  modes  of  conceiving  it,  to 
Violent  actions  in  general,  or  to  the  idea    of  'Routing   by    any 

*  process,  of  Driving  aboutor  away— of  Carrying  off  or  away,  in  the 

*  action  of  Attacking  or  Seizing,  in  order  to  Possess  the  property 

*  of  others,  or  in  that  of  Repelling  attacks,  in  order  to  Secure  our 
'  own.'  From  this  turn  of  meaning  in  the  Fundamental  notion, 
we  at  once  obtain  a  Race  of  words,  denoting  Seizing — Holding — 
Possessing — Securing^  &c.  I  have  shewn  (p,  773,)  that  the  union 
of  these  ideas  of  Seizing — Having — Holding,  &c.,  and  of  Stirring 
up  a  surface,  is  most  strongly  visible  in  the  kindred  terms  Capio 

m  I 

and  CarpOf  however  we  may  conceive  or  explain  the  process   of  • 
their  union.     R.  Ainsworth  explains    Capio,    by    -'To  take. — To 
take  by  force,   to  Seize. — To   Hold  or   Contain. — To  receive, 
obtain,  get,  or  have/'    and  Carpo,  we  know,  not  only  relates 
to  the  action  of  Carping  up  or  off  a  surface,  as  "  To  gather,  pull, 
"  or  pluck  fruits,  herbs,  &c. — To   teaze  or  card  wool;"    but  it 
means  likewise,  *'To  rob,  pillage,  or  take  away."     The  Celtic 
Cabam,  to  which  Carpo  and  Capio  probably  belong,  meaas  at  once 
•*  To  Break  Land,*'  and  To  Catch;  and  in  an  Arabic  term,  which 
perhaps  is  likewise   directly   attached   to   these  words,   we  have 
the  sense  of  Possession,  connected  with  the  idea  of  Excitement"-^ 
Agitation,   &c.     Mr.  Richardson   gives    us,    as    the    appropriate 
Arabic  term  for  Hold,  the  word  \j^  Kubz,  which  he  explains 
by    ''Quickness,   expedition,    Kebiz,    Takings  Seizing,    CAPture, 
*  **  seques- 
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*•  sequestration.— Constipation. — Contraction  (of  the  wings,  &c.) 
"  Agitation^  compulsion,  Possession,*'     I  have  likewise  illustrated  at 
full  length  in   the .  last  article  the  union  of  these  ideas  of  Carping 
a  surface,  and  otConstringing — Seizings  Confining,  &c.  in  a  great 
race  of  words,  as  Agcho,.  i^yx^y)  ^c-  i   ^"^  I  ^^ve  applied  the 
terra  Stringo,  as  singularly  adapted  to  illustrate  this  union,  since 
it  is  acknowledged,  that  Stringo    belongs  to  Striga^  the  Streaky 
Scratch — Furrow,  &c.— Under  the  form  of  our  Element  ^R,  and 
^RD,  we  have  seen  Harry,  (Eng,)  Harrie,  (Sax,)  "  Depopulari, 
"  hostiliter  invadere,  vastareV    Herg/^w,  "To  Harrow,  vastare> 
"  spoliare,  praedas  Agere;"    where  we   are  directly  Jbrpught   to 
Harrow.     The  Saxon  Here,  Herg,  Exercitus,  Turmaj  Praeda- 
tores,  &c.;     the   German   Herr,,  the  Lord  or   Masters    Hermx, 
CLat.)&c.;    Herd,  the  Keeper,  and  Herd,  the  Flock,  all  belong 
to    each  other;   and  originally  denoted  the  Harrowers.  or  the 
t^y^itRowED,  the  Drivers  or  the  Driven,  &c.  &c.     We  Cannot  but 
se&,      how   /i=Erd,   the    Keeper,    connects    itself    with    ^w^Ard, 
^^'•-A.  :iiD,  &c. ;  and  thus  we  may  conjecture,  that  the  original  idea 
3iin^xed  to  this   race  of  words,  denoting  Security ^   was  derived 
'froi-ir^     the  same  source   of  Driving  ai^iay.     I,  must  again,  repeat, 
tha.t       the  secondary   sense  only  of  Sefiurity  CQinmonly  appears  in 
the^^^  words,  and  some   of  them  may   have  been   derived   froni 
teri:x>  s,  bearing  that  secondary  sense,  without  ever  having  parti- 
cipant «d  of  the  primitive  idea.     It  is  impossible  however  to  adjust 
thos^  minute  points,  or  to   separate  words   from  each  other,  as 
disti  anguished  by  these  shades  of  difference, 

"\?Ve  cannot  but  note  how  Heed,  Hut^w,  &c.  (Germ.)  connect 
viv^^TTfc  selves  with  He^d,  and  its  parallels  HYrDa;^,  Custodire,  &c.  &c. 


T^^\4s,  again,  we  see,  how  the  forms  "^R,  "^RD,  '^RT,  ^D,  ^T,  &c. 

P^sb  into  each,  without  confusion,  and  how  the  general  relation 
^^  ^\l  these  forms  is  distinctly  visible,  without  confounding  our 
VA^^3  on  the  peculiar  relation,  by  which  the  words  under  each- 
form 
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fohn  ax^  knore  particularly  connected.  I  have  just  shewn,  that 
Heed,  Acrt,  (Gefm.)  and  Hutm,  (Gertn.)  &c.  are  surrounded 
with  words  expressing  actions  of  EmttmenU  and  among  the 
terms  (^  Possession^  which  I  produced  with  Heed,  &c.  on  a  former 
occasion  (p.  124,)  as  Eht,  ^ht,  ^stimatio,  Ehte,  Bona, 
posses^iones ; ,  ^ht^  Possessio,  Hsereditas ;  ^Ehte  Man,  Colonus; 
IEHrt>-Land,  Terra  possessionis,  &c.  &c.,  we  have  the  strong 
term  of  Excitement,  Enran,  Persequi.  In  these  words  we  are 
directly  brought  to  the  Spot,  supposed  in  my  Hypothesis,  whatever 
may  foe  the  precise  idea  by  which  they  are  connected.  I  have 
suggested,  that  if  MuTE^Man  had  been  explained  by  '  Vir  terram 
'  Ej^ercens/  we  should  have  seen,  why  Euran  signified  "  Persequi ; " 
or,  as  it  might  have  been,  ^  Exercere^  Exagitare,'  &c.  Here  we 
again  perceive,  how  the  idea  of  Possession  may  be  connected' 
with  that  df  Excitement^  as  attached  to  the  action  of  Stirring  up^ 
the  Ground^  by  another  turn  of  meaning. 

But  these  Saxon  terms  Eht,  ^ht,  &c.  bring  us  to  a  race  of 
wards,  which  are  most  important  in  various  Languages.     Such 
terms  as  i£HT£,  Ahte,  (Habuit,)  are  acknowledged  to  belong  tp 
AG4in,  Possidere,  of  which  the  different  forms  are  JEoan^  JEGnian^ 
(Sax.)  Aioan,  (Goth.)  Possidere,  &c.&c.     To  the  form  iEcN-ian, 
where   the   n    is  an    organical  addition   to  the  G,  belongs    the 
Saxon  ^GN,  Proprius,  to  which  the  English  Own  is  attached, 
as  the  Etymologists  understand.     We,  cannot,   I  think,    doubt, 
that   the   Greek   Echo,  (£%«,)    belongs  to  Aoan,  &c.s    and  the 
'  Saxon  Scholars^  must  surely  agree,  that  Aaan,  Moan,  Possidere. 
belong  to  Eoean,  Occare^  whatever  may  be  the  precise  idea  by 
which    they  are  connected.     We  cannot  but  see  likewise^  that 
Echo,  (E;^j£»,)  in  the  sense   of  '*  Prehendo,  Prehensum    teneo/' 
connects   itself  with  Agcho,   (Ay%»,   Cohstringo,  coarcto    quovis 
modo,)  which  assuredly  belongs  to  AGO,(Ay«,)  'To  Draw,  Drag, 
*  Drive  off,  away,  &c.     To  Take,,  Ravish,   Seize,  Catch,'  &c. 
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(Ay«,  Accipio,   aufero,   rapio,  abigo,  &c.)     In    the   phrase    Ep* 
AGKurais  Aoein,  (Ett'  AyKv^oug  Aysiv]  In   Anchoris   stare,)  we  see 
how  Ago  and  Aocho,  (Ay«,  ^yx^f)  coincide  in  one  of  their  modes 
of  application.     We  have  seen  too,  how  Ago,  (Ayo;,)  and  Ago, 
(Lat.)  are  actually  applied  to  Stirring  up  the  Ground,  just  as 
^Gean,  (Sax.)  and  OccO  are.     We  must  acknowledge  moreover, 
that  such  terms  as  Hook,  Hug,  &c.  belong  to  Agcho^  (Ay^^w,)  and 
I   have  shewn  how  these  words  refer  to  Hack,  under  the  idea 
of  Hackw^  up  a  surfa6e.     Thus  then,  we  now  understand,  that 
all  these  terms  EGean^  (Sax.)  Occo,Hack,  Agcho,  (Ay%«,)  Hook, 
Hug,  (Eng.)    Echo,  {Ex^,)  &Ganj  &c.  (Sax.)     Hedge,    Oikos, 
(0(«o^,)  &c.    AcHT,  Heed,   Hut,  Hut^w,  &c.  Agoo,  (Ay^,)   Ago, 
(Lat.)  AGitatej  Act,  &c.  &c.  all  belong,  to  each  other,  and  that 
they  express  only  different  modes  of  applying  the  same  funda- 
mental idea.     In  the  Latin  and  Greek  Ago,  Agoo,  (Ay^,)  we  have 
even  the  sense  annexed  to  AcHxew,  Huik,  &c.     In  the  phrases 
Hoc  Age — All'  Age,  (Axx'Ayg,)  we  see  the  idea  of  Excitement  to 
Attention  or  *  Minding  one's  business,'  according  to  our  expression, 
as. in   the   German  Acmung,  Attention.     R.  Ains worth  explains* 
Ago    in    one  sense  by  "  To  Mind^  or  Observe. — To  take  care 
'*of;"     and    in    the     next    sense   we    have    ^*To    Endeavour," 
which  directly  brings  us  to  the  meaning  of  the  Saxon  HicG^n, 
"  Niti,  Conari." 

We  shall  not  wonder,  that  these  words  all  belong  to  each 
other,  and  that  different  turns  of  the  same  Radical  meaning 
should  be  expressed  by  kindred  words,  assuming  different  forms ; 
when  we  know,  that  many  of  these,  different  turns  of  meaning 
appear  under  the  very  same  form,  or  under  the  same  word. 
R.  Ains  worth  has  annexed  twenty-one  different  senses  to  the 
word  Ago;  and  in  the  Vocabulary  of  Hederic  we  have  five  and 
twenty  senses  annexed  to  Echo,  (E;^^^;,)  in  its  three  voices.  Thus 
then,    one  single   term,  abundant  in   its  senses,  may  supply  us 

51  with 
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with  the  different  meanings  which  exist  in  different  words,  ulti- 
mately belonging  to  that  term.  We  hence  see,  that  pne  such 
term,  or  two  such  terms,  well  studied,  in  the  details  of  a  copious 
and  diligent  Lexicographer,  might  introduce  us  into  the  mysteries 
of  an  Element,  and  enable  us  to  see  the  different  turns  of  mean- 
ing, with  which  that  Element  is  invested,  as  they  appear  in  the 
different  though  kindred  words  of  which  it  is  composed.  The 
Greek  and  Latin  terms  Aooo,  (Ayw,)  Ago  and  Echo,  (£%«,)  are 
words  admirably  adapted  for  that  purpose;  and  I  beseech  the 
Reader  to  recall  to  his  remembrance  the  various  senses  of  these 
words,  by  the  assistance  of  an  ordinary  Lexicon,  tolerably  copious, 
and  he  will  find  abundant  materials  of  useful  meditation. 

A  German  term   unequivocally    connects    the   Hedge    with 
words   denoting  a   Dwellings  &c. ;     but  here  a   difficulty  might 
present  itself,  which  perhaps  should  be  stated.     Wachter  explains 
Hag,  placed  in  various  articles,  by  **  Verbale  ab  HAG^n,  Sepire^ 
est  vox  latissimi  valoris,  et  vi  originis  significat,  quantum  potest, 
Sepimentum,   et  Locum  Septumj  qualiscunque  ille  sit.^'— **  Do- 
•*  mus,   Mansio,*'— '*  ^ger^  Prirao   Septus,   postea   omnis   Ager.'* 
"  Nemus,**   &c.      "  Vallum   militare,  Agger   palis,    et   stipitibus 
"  munitus/'  —  ^^Pagus,**   &c.      The  consideration  of  this   word 
would  lead  us  to  think,  that  the  original  idea  annexed  to  Ag,  in 
Ao^r,  and   AoG^r,  was   that  of  the  A-Ag,  or   Enclosure.     We 
cannot  doubt,  that  Oiko5,  (O/ko^,)  House,  Hut,  &c.  connect  them- 
selves with  the  Hag.    As  a  verb,  HAG^n  means  '*  Sepire,  Septo  cir- 
"  cumdare,  Anglosax.  Hegian — Angl.  To  Hedge;'*  and  Wachter 
adds,   ''Duci  potest  ab   Hege,  Hegge,  Hecke,  quod  primo  fuit 
"  frutex  senticosus,  postea  Sepes  ex  fruticibus  senticosis,  denique 
**  omnis  Sepes.'* 

This  idea  creates  a  difficulty  in  our  arrangement.  I  have 
before  suggested,  that  Hedge  might  originally  denote  the  Shrub, 
which  Hacks  or  Cuts;  and  that  from  hence  the  idea  of  the  Hehoe, 

the 
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the  Enclosure^  might  be  derived.  We  canhoti  I  think,  doubt,  that 
all  these  tenns,  denoting  an  Enclosure^  belong  ultimately  by  some 
process  to  each  other ;  and  it  might  be,  that  the  names  for  the  Enclo- 
sure were  derived  from  the  Hedge,— the  Shrub,  which  Hacks  or 
Pricks,  of  which  Enclosures  were  commonly  made,  and  not  from 
the  general  Elementary  sense,  as  I  have  above  explained  it. — 
I  have  laid  before  the  Reader  all  the  evidence  relating  to  this 
subject ;  and  he  will  see,  I  think,  in  a  variety  of  terms  denoting 
an  Enclosure  J  such  evidence  of  the  original  fundamental  idea,  that 
he  cannot  conceive  them  to  be  derived  through  the  medium  of 
the  Hedge,  as  the  Shrub  which  Hacks.  We  know  however,  that 
ideas,  similar  in  some  respects  to  each  other,  may  be  generated 
by  different  processes  from  the  same  fundamental  notion;  and 
thus  the  terms  for  an  Enclosure,  though  under  one  mode  of  con«* 
ceiving  the  matter,  all  ultimately  belonging  to  each  other,  may  be 
derived  from  sources  somewhat  different.  The  Hedge  therefore, 
the  Shrub,  which  Hacks  or  Pricks^  might  form  certain  terms, 
denoting  an  Enclosure ;  and  the  others  might  belong  to  the  more 
general  train  of  ideas ;  but  these  are  minute  points,  wliich  we 
are  unable  to  ascertain ;  as  it  is  impossible  to  define  the  limits, 
within  which  each  of  these  processes  is  confined.  We  must  be 
content  to  have  discovered  the  relation  of  all  these  words  to 
each  other,  and  the  fundamental  idea  by  which  they  are  con- 
nected, which,  I  trust,  has  been  most  fully  and  unequivocally 
performed.  . 

I  cannot  leave  these  words  of  Possession,  without  again  noting 
the  terras  iEoN,  Agen,  Proprius,  belonging  to  JEoman,  Ppssi- 
dere,  from  which  the  English  Own  is  derived.  I  have  endeavoured 
in  a  former  page  (123,)  to  explain  the  process,  by  which  these 
terms  belong  to  each  other,  and  the  explanation  is  on  the  whole 
just  J  yet  perhaps  the  following  mode  of  conceiving  the  matter 

may 
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may  assist  us  in  deciding  our  opinion.  The  Etymologists  have 
placed  Against  and  Again  in  two  separate  articles ;  and  under 
.  the  latter  term  they  have  produced,  as  parallel,  the  German 
Gegetij  which  is  quasi  G'^sEgen,  belonging  to  Agen.  Another 
form  of  G^sEgen  in  German,  is  G^^Egend,  which  my  Lexico- 
grapher explains  by  "A  Region  or  Tract  of  Land,  Situation;" 
and  which  surely  means  the  Agen,  Proprius,  'the  Property  of 
'  a  person ; '  '  A  certain  Spot  of  Land  ; — Appropriate  or  Peculiar  to 

*  a  person ; '  and  afterwards,  '  A  certain  Spot  of  Land  or  Situation 

*  in    general/     Hence   is  derived    Against,   which    denotes    the 
'  relations   of  one  Situation    to   another,   as    '  It    is    Placed    over 

*  Against  such  a  spot/  The  Latins  express  Against  in  this 
sense  by  a  term,  signifying   Place,   Situation,   as   '  £   Regionet 

*  Of  or  From  such  a  Region ; '  the  very  term,  as  We  see,  which 
is  adopted  by  my  German  Lexicographer  in  his  explanation  of 
G'^sEgend. 

From  the  sense  of  Against  we  directly  pass  to  that  of 
Again;  just  as  the  Latin  Contra,  which  R.  Ains worth  explains 
in  one  sense,  as  a  Preposition,  by  "Over  AgaiiIst"  means,  as 
an  adverb,  "  Mutually,  Reciprocally,"  as  the  same  personage 
explains  it,  or  as   he  might  have  said,   'Mutually,  reciprocally, 

*  Again.'  We  cannot  but  perceive,  that  the  Tra,  in  Contra, 
belongs  to  the  same  idea  oi  Situation,  as  in  'InsTra,'  'ExaTm;' 
and  I  have  observed  on  a  former  occasion.,  that  it  is  derived  from 
Terra,  In  old  English,  Owe  signifies  simply  "To  Possess;"  and 
I  have  expressed  my  doubts  in  a  former  page  (130,)  whether  it 
belongs  to  the  Element  '^B  or  *G,  to  Habeo  or  Mgen,  &c.,  though 
I  now  conceive,  on  maturely  weighing  the  matter,  that  it  must 
be  referred  to  the  latter.  In  Scotch,  as  we  have  seen.  Awe  and 
AucHT,  &c.  both  signify  To  Owe,  where  in  the  latter  Scotch 
word  we  have  the  true   form.     On   the  word  Ought  I   have 

nothing 
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nothing  to  add  to  my  former  observations.  I  have  supposed^ 
that  Egg,  Ovum,  might  belong  to  these  words  denoting  Possession  ; 
yet  it  must  probably  be  referred  to  the  same  idea  as  Hatch, 
which  I  conceive  to  be  derived,  as  some  Etymologists  do,  from 
the  action  of  the  Hen  in  HACKtng  or  Breaking  the  shell,  in  order  to 
produce  the  chicken.  I  have  justly  supposed,  that  Hood,  Head, 
in  KnightHooD,  MaidenHEAD^  belong  to  these  terms  denoting! 
Property  (p.  127,)  what  a  Person  Holds  or  Possesses,  as  peculiar 
to  himself  or  herself;  and  that  Hood,  the  Covering  for  the  Head^ 
is  that  which  Holds  or  Contains.  The  term  Head  belongs  to  the 
Element  c-P,  as  Heafod,  Haubith,  (Sax.  Goth.)  which  brings  us, 
we  see,  to  the  Latin  c-Aput,  &c.  The  term  Hod,  as  the  '  CoaU 
*  Hod,'  is  another  term,  signifying  that  which  Holds — Contains. 
Among  the  words  denoting  Possession^  Acquisition^  &c.— *  What 
*a  person  Holds/  &c.  which  I  produced  in  a  former  page  (126,) 

* 

were  the  Galic  terms  Adh,  Agh,  Felicity,  good  Luck, — Ed,  signi- 
fying  *' Gain,  profit,  advantage,^'  as  Mr.  Shaw  explains  it;  who  ' 
in  thr^e  other  articles  gives  us  the  same  term  Ed,  as  denoting 
"  To  make,  receive,  to  handle ; — Defence,  Protection ; — Cattle ; " 
and  again,  as  a  verb,  we  find  in  another  article,  ''Ed/V».  To 
"  To  Catch,  Apprehend.''  Here  we  have  the  sense  annexed  to 
Carpo^  &c. ;  and  the  Celtic  Scholars  should  consider  the  peculiar 
turn  of  meaning  affixed  to  this  verb,  from  whence  they  might 
be  enabled  to  understand  the  original  idea,  from  which  these 
Gall  c  terms  for  Property  are  derived. 
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T6rms  of  Excitement. 


Eh  Tan — Hex  Taw,  (Saxon,)  To 

Persecute. 
Hetzen,  Hetze.  (Germ.)    To 

Chase,  A  Bull  Baiting. 
Hete.  (Sax.) 

Hate — ODium.  (Eng.  Lat.) 
Hatw«.  (Sax.)  To  Heat,  and 

to  Hate. 


Haste,  &a  (Eng.  &c.) 


Ha  Tan.  (Sax.)  Vocare,  Appel- 
lare,  Jubere,  i.  e.  To  Urge  or 
Enjoin  any  thing  in  a  Pres- 
sing manner. 

Hest.  (Old  English.)  A  Com- 
mand. 

HiGHT.  (Old  Eng.)  Called. 


i^»i#<^^»^i#»#»^^^>»^>»^ 


^We  have  seen,  that  in  Saxon,  Enran  means  Persequi;   and  in 
this  Language,  HETxan,  another  form  of  it,  has  the  same  meaning, 
where   we  have   the   strongest  sense  of  Stirring  up  or  about — 
Routing,  &c.  under  the  idea  of  Annoyance.    In  the  same  column 
of  Lye's  Dictionary,  where  the  latter  word  occurs,  we  have  Hete, 
Hate,  Odium,  which  belongs,  we  see,  unequivocally  to  HETT^n. 
The  English  Hate  and  the  Latin  Ovium,  Osum,  &c.  are  different 
forms  of  this  word.     The  Saxon  verb  HATijn  signifies  at  once 
"To  Heat,  be  Hot,  and  to  )H[ate;"   and  we  now  see,  that  the 
sense  of  Heat  belongs  to  the  idea  of  Excitement.     The  forms 
Hate,   Heat^  will   remind   us  of  Haste,  and   its  parallel  terms 
Hater,   &c,   which   Skinner   refers   to   the   German  Hase,    the 
Hare,  another  of  these  terms.     In   the  same  column  of  Skinner, 
where  Hast  is,  we  have  '  To  Hatch  flax,'  where  we  are  brought 
to  the  original  idea  of  Stirring  up  or  Scratching  over  a  surface. 
In  Gothic,  HATjan  is  Odisse.     The  Etymologists  have  duly  col- 
lected the  parallel  terms  to  Hate,  as  fliw^w,  (Germ.)  ffo/r,  (Fr.) 

Odium; 
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Odium;  Axao,  (Ara«,)  &c.  In  .Gothic  too,  we  have  HATi2on, 
Indignari,  Odisse ;  and  perhaps  we  should  imagine,  that  the  form 
of  the  Greek  Axuzo,  (KrvT^ta,  Terreo,)  directly  belongs  to  this 
Gothic  term.  Heat  and  Hot  occur  in  various  Languages,  as 
Hete,  (Sax.)  Hitte,  (Belg.)  HeisSj  Hitze,  (Germ.)  &c.  &c.  &c., 
which  the  Etymologists  have  duly  noted. 

In  the. same  column  of  Lye's  Dictionary,  where  Hatian  and 
Hatjamxe  found,  we  have  Hat^w,  HjExan,  '^Vocare,  appellare— 
*' Jubere.  —  Hexe,  Promissus;**  which  seem  to  convey  senses 
very  remote  from  the  train  of  ideas,  now  under  discussion  ;  yet 
nothing  is  more  natural  than  their  relation  to  each  other.  HAXjn, 
To  Call — Order — Promise — Assure ^  &c.  means  to  Stir  up  or  Excite ^ 
Vrge^  as  when  one  person  Calls  upon^  Orders  or  Enjoins  another 
person  to  do  any  thing  in  an  Urgent — Pressing  manner.  The 
^ense  of  Promise  or  Assurance  is  derived  from  the  same  notion 
of  an  Urgent — ^rrf^nZ-r- strongly  Excited — Earnest  or  Pressing 
mode  of  action  or  expression,  in  Promising — Assuring— Confirming 
any  thing.     In  such  expressions  as  '  I  '11  give  you  a  good  drub- 

*  bing,  I  Promise  you; ' — *  You  shall  answer  for  it,  I  Promise  you^^ 
we  see  this  sense  of  £;r^//^m^wi.  The  Latin  Promitto  is  explained 
by  R.  Ainsworth  in  one  sense  by  '*  To  threaten. — Promisi  Ulto- 
"  rem."  The  words  Wat  an  and  its  parallels,  derived  from  this 
idea,  afterwards  signify  To  Cj//,  &c.  &c.  in  general,  without  any 
intensive  meaning.  The  sense  of  Calling  must  of  necessity  be 
frequently  connected  with  the  idea  oi  Excitement ;  and  in  many 
cases  we  cannot  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  R.  Ainsworth 
justly  translates   'To  Call  up — To  Call  up  Spirits — To  Call  one 

*  up  in  the  morning'  into  Latin  by  terms  of  Excitement  as  'Cieo — 

*  Manes  Ciere, — Suscito/  I  shall  shew,  that  the  English  Call  and 
KaleOi  (KaXiu,)  belong  to  Keleuo,  (KsXfiu^,  Jubeo,  Impero,  Hortor, 
Invito  ad  aliquid  agendum ; — Peto,  Postulo  ;  permitto,  Censeo, 
Remiges  Clamore  Incito;)    and  if  they  do  not,   we  perceive  in 

KeleuOf 
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KeleuOi  (KiXivca,)  itself,  the  union  of  those  ideas,  \srhich  I  suppose  to 
exist  in  Hatan. 

In  the  words  connected  with  Keleuo,  (KsXiva,)  we  see  the 
notion  of  Excited  action,  and  of  Noise,  as  Kelaruzo^  (KcXa^u^f^,  Cum 
strepitu  fluo ;. — Murmuro,  strepito,)  Keloruein^  (KsXta^vetv,  Vociferare, 
claraare,)  Keles,  {KeXfjc,  Celer,  Equus  desultorius,)  Kello,  (KcXXw, 
Appello,  Appellor,  Pervenio  in  portum,  Moveo,  Celeriter  curro.) 
We  cannot  help  noting  the  same  relation  between  Appello^  To 
Call,  and  Appello,  To  Drive  to  Land,  as  between  Keleuo  and 
KellOi  (KeXivta,  KiXevca.)  The  Etymologists  acknowledge,  that  Ap- 
pello.  To  call,  belongs  to  Pello,  which,  they  say,  anciently  signified 
to  Speak,  *'Ex  Ad  et  Pello,  ant,  pro  Loquor,  qu.  ad  me  Pello; 
"  i.  e.  voco/'  We  now  see,  that  Appellere  and  Appellare  convey 
the  same  idea  of  Driving  or  Urging — to  Land  and  Action. — In  such 
phrases  as  ''Necavarus  exactor  ad  diem  et  horam  Appellat,"  we 
have  the  original  sense  of  the  word.  The  phrase  might  have 
been  ''  Nee  avarus  Appellator  ad  diem  et  horam  Exigit,''  or  even 
Appellit;  where  we  see,  that  Appellare,  Appellere  and  Exigere,  from 
Ago,  have  a  similar  meaning.  I  shall  shew  too,  that  Voco  belongs 
to  terms  of  Excitement,  as  Vexo,  &c.  j  and  we  cannot  but  recollect 
this  fact  in  the  words  Provoco  and  Provoke.  The  Latin  Cito, 
^  To  CallyOr  summon  to  appear,  to  Cite,  To  Recite,  to  l[lehearse," 
means,  we  know,  *'  To  Excite,  to  Stir  up,  to  encourage,"  as 
R.  Ainsworth  explains  it ;  and  the  term  Cito,  we  likewise  know, 
is  peculiarly  applied  to  Citing  up,  if  I  may  so  say,  Ex-Citing  or 
Stirring  up  the  Ground,  as  in  «Sb//^CiTo,  ''To  Stir,  or  dig  up, 
"  properly  the  Ground/'  Let  us  mark  the  different  turns  of 
meaning  annexed  to  this  metaphor  of  Stirring  up,  as  the  Ground, 
and  particularly  the  words  Recite  and  Rehearse,  where  Hearse, 
in  2?€=Hearse,  belongs  to  the  Herse,  (Fr.)  the  Harrow,  which 
Stirs  up  the  Earth  for  the  same  reason.  I  have  already  pro- 
duced   the  term   Heark,    Heark^/^,   as   other  words,    denoting 

Excitement 
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r04iMAM^  an^-HiAjiViqilbfilpi^  tfl  e9f^  ^9therA  fc  ha^e  likewise 
«lrewn.^:;that»jHBR^f:iiotH#lj^Gwi{ftgP :  for .  amvi^mg.the  Dead,.:  is 
^iytidifrfiWiltl^\»SLm^']i^s^0i  Stirring rMp-^Scratchm^^  u^  or 
nyasrrtGrMi^  .V|)On  ithje-  ©roun^i  t«fith  \  Gratingr^H aksh  Noise ; 
^.Jthu&>t«e,a«9*.h0/(<^-ev|Bty^fig:-.ooinei<iea'1n  the  same  train  bf 
idbas^m^^B^oimjxl^IeiMf^  «tie<>  Nftmla  Iwibich  1 1  have  ^Ixive  no'ted, 
i  jbtist oitibs^jSHMi  'vtha^li'j^is) . terms .-  KiletiOf-  Kflleo, . (XJdknuw, ' : KAXUf,) 
CaU^'i^j iBelongitd. suoh.  words  'zs'sKalh,  sKalleuo,  (:&eA^,  Fodio^ 
Sarcxilo.xii;diiniciixla"samot  &g...  Sxasxxai«i  'Fodio>)  sCali,  (Eng.) 
vfl»&h  ■signify.-^  Stir-uputhti  JSolu^t  or-nSff/^.j  iIn<''£b»ifaSAi!o^, 
(K0A0>*Xo;',iiP»&!'w  nuMiiis^)  vrebhanre^he^BAi^  I  applied  tO'its<  drigihal 

.  tTp<the  tennis oHatos,  Jf<afi»,  :Vbcaittf&o^  wid  tnit^t  refer  tfie 
W0id6  iitQOT,^Gal14di'iiijiBEiHB'^Tr6a«iiBST,'a'Ociiiim$nd;  THe  fertii 
HMttt-t-^tre  luiow^Iis  setaihddtin  QmiderttPoiiiyi.  ^andwe'^l  reinera>^ 

W^  know/.thdtiHESsr.ob  ilikervyiseW.tertn  >fafniKar  to  > our  'Ancient 

Poets^)  a^,:  f *i'Be£asifi^i  flier  .;gcaod'.HBS}ES^18dcu:;(^ewtjft»si.)    H^hd 

^y(XM3dding-H(l[or<^/ta\VBESfr,xiibi,Jttdius(i(id  HETU^oi    'sMifioh,  ,t|i 

Cfeaoceryqieate  '6]i;udiiH!itt6^  Id'isid^/Vivi^ereiw^ih^etife'b&ftie  me^ 

taphor  as.'ihl>iIoA?^!iHiaii»j:(Sdx*.)riUihe  phrai^  Higkty- 2Vl|y  / 

we  ita>fie(ltheisanle»'Abu,Qd  las iiniMitsiU' ;.  i^and  the  iant^  ift^hiDg  <^ 

sotne^^Qg  4n  ia  Stirnid  »p*tiiiR(asaA  A^i^Jgitated  State,  'atiwhich^ 

wie^exppf stf'  our  Surpc^e. /.  !(HoiAYf«iZbti^/is.  i&nocli^r  fbrito '  of  tliij)^ 

phMseJvi  Itiis  eulioafttafrsiiiarkiihoHy  viroti^  continue 'to  preserve 

t^iil  MigkMl  iim^amin^,  as '  weH  'byr  their  ovs« '  f6rce/ ad '%^  th^ 

process  CgtiM  Assoelating  ^iiqiplei-i  f h«o«iriE>rd' Hl'eiH'r, '4^dU|;h' 

li^tt  4AtA^\j'  k)r'^€aUiii  ^iixW^^xMitf^Avi^i^^i^  (the-<tr^'  c^P 

ideiift'to  i«^hitliiit  originaUyi'tielon^ed,  tbou^'by  a'^bdeof  '^iipTi. 

cation  very  different.    Thus  in  modern  j  Pbetiy,  as  iW'the '  pasAs^ge 

•''■''  5  K  of 
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of  Shakspeare,  Hioht,  Called,  is  applied  on  HioHTY-TZ/y  occa- 
sions, if  I   may  so  express'  it;  or  to  HioiftY-Tily  Charaotei^. 
This  is  extremely  curious,  and  well  worthy  -of  oUr  attention.    We 
mark,  how  Hioht,  Called,  coincides  in  form  with  High,  HefORii-, 
to  which,  as  we  now  see,  it  belongs.    Lye,  in  Junius,  has  Hioht, 
Haite,  Hat,  &c.  which  he  explains  by  "Vocatus,  Nomii^tus, 
*'  Promissus;"    and  wshich  he  refers  to  the  Saxon  Hatm^  ^e 
German  Hfixen,  or,  aS' it  is  now  written,  HeisseUy  the.  Bdgi6 
Heeten,  the  Islandic  .H(;iV<t,  and  the  Gotluc  Haitan.    In  Scotch* 
as   I   have  before  shewn,   Hecht  means    *'Ta  call,  name,  to 
"  Fromiae,  to  Engage.— To  Offer,  Proffcr.^-To  Command  ;—<HiAiTi 
**  Called,"  &c.;    ^di.Dr^  Jamieson.duly  'understahda  fhe  race  of 
words  to  which  they  belong ;  though,  like  other  Etymologists,  he 
sees  nothing  of  the  original  idea.    Ill  the  same,  cc^umn  of  my  Cer- 
{Qap  Pictionary,  where  Hsiss^n,  "  To  Bid;  CMi"  &c.  isj  vre  hftvfe, 
under  the  same  form^.HEiss,. Hot}  and.  I  see  likewise  HeischmIi 
To  Ask,  which  is  parallel  to  Aix^o,  (Aitm,)  and  other  word«i, 
produced  in  a  former  page,  which  contain,  as  I  conceive,  pre- 
cisely the  same  metaphor  za  Solieii,  from  Solum  ind  Q>,  To  Stir 
up, the  Ground,  zndi Hascu'i ' Hoarse ;   whichii  aCo6rding   to  my 
hypothesis,  is  derivdl  fibra  tfaeidea.-.af-iS//mffjr  vp-—)Scratchmg 
upon,  or  Grating  upon  a  Surface.  '  iti  Oermafa  xiio\  Hetzs^  means 
*To  Chase,*  andHET:;E,*ABullor  Bear-^baiting;'  and  here  we  are 
brought  to  tbe  fomi  of  the  German  Hitze,  Heat.    In.  the  same 
cp)i).mn    I.  find   Hbijs^  --Seiencw'^ciear*  ^ii»r,''  ibelong^ng,   A8 
\  imagine,  tp  /Bthsr.  Aithcr,  •  AitUra,  (Ai^,  Aer,  <  A/^,  Aeris 
serenit^s,)  which  are  surely  derived  from  the  idea  af  Excitement 
or  AgiUition  in. the  Air. .  The  sense-  of  the.  German    Heiteh 
l^ewise .  appears  whea:  it  i&  applied  tp.a.  peraon  being,  as  .we 
erpre;5s Jt, -Ip  tftiQn  spirits-r?' Ich  bin  .HEt^8!A.T-»-in  a  H«oHfTY=!n<j 
'  state  '-r-as  ^e  might  say.      We  have  .  <een,   that,  'ia    Saj(on 
HmT^tf/ meaujs  «  Gaudii  plenus." 

T^rms 
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terms    origioaDy:  relating   to 
'the  idaai  o£. Stirring  fi^i  Raisr. 


*\ 


HtdH,  Hoek;  Hi^dfl,  ajc;  f Ehg. 

Raised  up,  &&     ::    .:'.  /    ; 

H6ck4  JRf^eV  &ci  (6la  Ehg.)  tft<6 
'  H/g*  rW«r,  the  Festival. 

HoisT^HAUssER.  '  (Eng.  Fr.) 
.  To  Raise  up.  ' 

Out,  Ex,  &c.  (Eng.  Lat.  (jr.) 


To  Stir  or  Cast  up^  away, 
&c. 

Aexo — Auxo,  AuGEo.  (Greek, 
Lat.)  To  Raise  up,  Advance, 
Increase. 

.  AucTOR — Author.  (Lat.  Eng.) 
The  Raiser  up— The  Person 
from  whom  any  thing  takes 
its  tUse;  The  Founder,  &c. 
AuKaw  —  £Acan  —  Eke,  ^c. 
(Goth.  Sax.  English,)  To  in- 
crease^ grow,  &c* 


•  I 
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AV^E  haveiseienii^hat  the  4;e7«nr|iiGH  belongs  to  this  race  of  words, 
signifying  to  Stir  up — Rdise  upi&c.  and  that  it  connects  itself  with 
the  Saxon  Hican,  HiGian^  To  Hie,  "T^ndere,  festinare,  CoQten- 
«'  dere,  niti/'  &c»,  and  illiimat^ly  .with  Hoe^  Hough,  To  Rout  up, 
or  Stir  up  the  Ground.  In  HoyoH  ,^nd  High,  though  the  Radical 
Consonant  i^  not  hoard  in  thesound,  it  is  preserved  in  the  form. 
The  Etymologists  have,  produced  the  p^llel  terms  to  High, 
where  we  shall  see^  that  the  l^iadi^l  Conjsoiiant  is  sometimes  lost 
in  ^e  fotm  likeWifl«,i  as  Heoti^  Hiffti  (3^0i  Hauhs,  (Goth.)  Ho, 
Hooi  Hough,  (£e\g,)  jW««{,(Rpn.)  Mey,{Dwa,)  Hocft, (Germ.)  &c. 
Skinaer  refers  these  wprdg  tip  the  French. Hau/i  formerly  written 
Haultr  which  he  deri^s  ft9m.  the  {^atin  Altus;  and.  Junius  records 
the  ^Welsh  Ucho,  SupiHi  .U<^1,  Altys. .  The  .forn|,  which  the 
French  Haut  originally  had.  of  {jtnult^  seems  to  c^s  it  with  the 

Latin 
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Latin  Alius ;  and  if  it  belongs  to  this^ Latin  term,  it  has  no  con- 
nexion with  the  words  before  us.  ^  If  the  French  Hausser  belongs 
to  HauU  and  if  Haut  is  derived  from  Altus^  these  terras,  which 
app^ttf  901  siihilai-  tt>  rit<^H/kre  exdCid^: tibm  tfUiirelation  to  i«: 

Menage  has  not  inserted  Haut  in  M^  1)ictS\(kili9eti^'^ribii^iiiihgv^-^^ 
it  should  seem,  that  the  word  waft  of  too  obvious- a  derivaf^ioQ '^o 
require. ip'y  illiistr^tionf  Wachteir  however  refers  flira^  to  these 
Teutonic  tei^ms  ; ' '  yet  thfere  are  boiifHl^^bl^ .  i^ififepjtlfg,  pp  ,|tbfi^ 
subject.  The  term  Hausser  apdfeart  however.  jt»  y>f^9fi%  .^f^r 
Element '^S.,  fn 'Welsh,  tycH.. is  * 6  Upper,  HioHEH.'.aJbQV^a'u'^^nd 
l/cHjELv  HiOH,  &c.  The  Vchel  jtvpuld  seem  ;j^\  b^nip -'|p^.lJ]^  > 
Gre^k  tij^xoff,  ^as  the  ';^^elsh  Ljexicogmpl?^  j  im^^V^  g^^^ie 
simpler  state  Uch  <li4  not  exist,;  which  should  probably,  be  re-,, 
ferred  to  High,  &c.  An .  adjacent  word*  in  the- Welsh  Dict;|onaxy 
of  Mr.  Richards,  is  UcnVna/^i,  "a,  sigh,  a^groan ;  and  in  the 
next  column  we  have  tJDO,  "To  howl  as  a  Dog  doth,"  where 
we  might  remark,  that  perhaps  these  terms  belong  *to  the  race 
of  words  attached  to  our  Element  denoting  Noise.  Again,  I  find 
Ufefe'EoM;  mmi^  is/  '^'jfyk^  i  dififeNSrt^tA'M'idCilJxJH'.'  .1.  fin<l 
liltJiwise  another  •ixi^d6rittinA,l>^^h.lhftfivenitog\}.^ditt  whence 
thit  iij  'dferiY^.'-t  im^'iiikble  to  Explain/  l^^halli not ^ktterapt  to 
pr^uce'^thfe  vaHBiii'  fortos  lind^t  Whfi>dif)tob!appear&'  hi.  Gothic 
aiW  Sib^oiV,  as  the  dottrhiiJ?ii«*,'H'A«^«k^iin,,E«altard,  CMo^ifioaite} 
flaalHltAa,  Hbnbr./pSHa,  ^AMt»A«*,  to  tvhkh  probably  biekmg&4fae 
Gtfthic  terra  in  tKfe  stfdcesding  ooldittn  of  Lye!s  Dictiaiary, 
HhikiU,  LWts^i  t«e^S<i«)« '^tf,  ^-?afi/  IfEAdy  Alfiw,  «fac  &c.        ;i 

■Ski^rffet  4>*^a'ii^l  iiri9«^  rtltifi^,  <#fe  eoAibiitttwi»i:iZ7ea&4-7V</«r' 
(Sax.^"!ffif(*  '^Z^^,  (G^m.)'  •'!%  Ti^:  (Oik)  ;  **'3DieA';.\R«Bti»8. 
"Nu^lTfe,  tj.'d.  X'tooH'  7?«i<H"  'HiiAli^rirftf  ctsvrespohids:  svith 
onr  eoriiWriktldn  Hicwi  Krf^,  whifth  ilgrees^  in  «lBnse  wilJi  Hk^A 
ZWy?  ^hd' Hb/irfA^  itiye  **04inff  ^iiif iA-5F/<^,  b^  t' 'Soieriafe.  Ten*. 
♦*  teris.^HEiiGi9Vrf.  -Gftflii  H<»bk.  •  Et  ifadc ;  forsan  nd^ratittiii  i 
i    -  "HocK, 


''  Hd6K^\\lide^f^Bestrf^  Soienhi!tHteiii><9igmfiGfihs^':!!  HbCKjsJtidk' 
h  certainly  the  Hooh^Z^,  xmt  QitUi  TjMif^j/lkhejHiGtti  Time^or 
FesHvol^  te.. Skinner  .duly,  perceives/  ,Zi(t\miA  Tide:^1»>  only 
diflerenft  forms  :4>f  each   other/as^i^diiEt^mqiksgi^tis  rU)i(}ei»to 
T^ugh  lirjrfr  haisr  jiastly  seehahe  xeleijfkflir)riidt\veen  i "fehesen  9v:oi^ds 
HocKi'&c.  ih  liU^airoD  Dictionary,  yet  %i  Ids  Editibn  of  iuiiiiite,' 
after  enumerating  thq  deHv4tion  ^Wfein  liy  Sklnn&l:  vf  HocKrTidey' 
otv  «s  dti^someiiniee  a]|l^dari,  Ht)Clc-^I>ay/ he^^  adds/  PsMiiy>  in^is 
'^iM'tfid^idedyoerd,  js^'IbL  ijoggy  Casdels^  ^occisio,.-^!  -A^t  ;^<>8fi 
'Ma^r  I>i62r, !  q;  di  ^Cndi^^et  iOccisionis   Dids"^  .  Tliei  hkmdio 
Hooo  In^ongs  to  Ha«r.*    Hock  Tide  perpetually  ocburs  ^  in  ^Ottr 
ancient  Wif iters.    3a  tfa^^  Poems  attributed^txi.> Rowley ^  ,we Und.' 
alitt8rbn^)ta^the*H6cic  ifide  Games;.     .  ^    .  i:.  :  :!j  ^^ 


*  A  .  •..•<        •       •.l< 


1    .'.^  ^  Jte«iiBn\tvidi>dW^:^typd^fprHox«:<*44i^gl><)B-^ 
;    ..;      ^    .!  ...  j^Bq«/«e/"Hfl«twg»,  .1*9.1. .V.  25.). 

"  TH^  Hdc^fc/j^^. Games,",  says   Dean.MiOes,  if  are  aUuded  to 
"  Jiifore  dian  .once,  'a&  aiibrding  a  variety  of  dhrebrsioii.    .Here  btiUs; 
'*  are  'baited.    At  v.  3 48.  Mastiff  Dogs  are  set  to/figiit.     dti  thp 
*^  second \poem,  v.  ^76,  Cornish  wrestkr^ ;  ^^nd.  v^  41119  the:  n^py 
''  ale  at  tiiese  games  is /made  the  subject  of  idie  poet's  ^praise^" 
Dban  Milles  then  repeats  the  ordinary  story,  fmm /which  .the 
derivati(^'<yfiLye-is>taken,  th^  ''fbisi  iesdval  is  kiiown  to  have 
''been*  originaUy    instituted   in  ioottimemoratum   of  Ethehlld.'s 
^^  slaughier   of  1^  Dmes  /all.  over  Eiaglandi'.^  It.  is   certoi^y 
well.iknowti,  that  a  Festival  *was  institatcidriito  commektiorate^  the 
slatfghver  of  th^  f)aiM»,  and  itha^t  it  was  •  called  iHocac.  Tide^^.w 
a  -  i^stivulr^  but  feif'  ^110 1  othidr  ^naason,  ,'4ihaki  J  bdcimae .  zHiFejstivult 
were  so  called.     It  might  however  be  called  the' HoQKjZV4!0,Pr 
^3%eFeitivaV  by  way  of  eminence.  J  da  <5tkrnian«  Uock  Zfit  is 
partkulari]^  allied  to  the.  ^JSlamage^eAivil^*  :^ 
eiplained  in   the  pitman  ^Leonoras    by  '^>A  Wedkiing^.Brid*)!^ 
"Marriage   Feast."     When   the   Hoc Hltdi^    'bri  iKfsiiM^ 
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Massacre  of  the  Danes  was  cdebrated,  plays  were  sometimfe^ 
performed  on  that  subject.  Dr.  Percy  observes,  that. one  instance 
occurs  of  an  Historical  Pky,  **  which  was  perhapa  as  early  as  any 
^*  mystery  on  a  religious  subject ;"  and  that  *'  This  was  the  old 
"  Coventry  Play  of  HocK^Tuesdayt  founded  on^the  stoiy  of  the 
Massacre  of  the  Danes/ as  it  happened  on  St  Brice's  Night/ 
Nov.  13, 1002/'  (Percy s  ReliqueSt  Yol.  L  p.  141.) 
In  Scotch,  Hogmanay,  means  the  last  tiay  of  the  year:;  and 
among  other  derivations  of  this  term^  some  have  thought  it  iS' allied 
tbScand.  Hoeg-Tid^  a  term  applied  to  Christmas^  and  various  other 
Festivals  of  the  Church."  (Jamieson  sub  voce.)  The  Hogmanay p 
however,  has  certainly  a  curious  resemblance  to  the  French  cry 
used  at  the  same  period  of  the  year,  during  the  Fite  de  Fous, 
which  was  ^^  Au  qui  Menez,  tiri  liriy  mainte  du  blanc  et  point  du 
"  bis.'*  The  Beggars,  who  made  this  cry,  were  called,  as  it  is 
said,  '' Bachelettes,  Guisards;  and  their  chief  Rollet  Follet.'* 
The  writer,  quoted  by  Dr.  Jamieson,  under  this  term,  has  the 
following  observation:  "  The  resemblance  of  the  above: cry  to 
«*  our  HoGMENAY,  Trololoy^  Give  us  your  white  breads  and  none  of 
^^  your  grey  ;  and  the  name  of  Guisards^  given  to  our  Bacchanals, 
'*  are  remarkable  circumstances ;  and  our  former  connexions  with 
*'  France  render  it  not  improbable,  that  ! these  .festivities  were 
<*  taken  from  thence;  and  this  seenis  to  be.  confirrlied  by  our 
<*  name  of  Daft  days,  which  is  nearly  a  translation  of.  FiStes  de 
*^  Fous.'*  If  the  Critic  has  detailed  the  customs  of  his  CoUntry 
with  precision,  there  can  be  no  doubt  respecting  the  coincidence 
of  these  cries;  and  but  little,  I  think,  that  HooMANsiit  a\  corrup*.. 
tion  of  Au  QUI  Menez.  *  > 

We  shall  now  understand,  that  the  '  Hey-JD^j^  of  the  Blood-— of 
'  Life,'  2cc.  is  the  High  Day,  dr.. Festival  pmod,  of  the  Frame 
and  of  Life,  \irben  we. are  ia' High:  vigour  and  i^kr^;  and  inclined 
to  mirth— !-glce  and  Festivityi  » 

•'  At 
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"  At  your  Bgft  . 
^*  The  Hkr^Doy  ia  the  blood  is  tame^  it's  humble, 
''  And  waits  upon  the  judgment**  (Hamlet,  A.  IH.  S.  4.) 

Mr.  Steevens  produces  the  following  passage  from  an  old 
Play, 

"  Must 
'*  The  HEY-Day  of  your  luxury  be  fed 
♦' Up  to  a  surfeit  ? '* 

The  Interjection  Hey- Day  is  acknowledged  by  Skmnei*  to  be 
"q.d.  HiGH-Doy,  O  Festum  diem  (i.e.)  Lastum  et  Faeliceml'* 
This  interjection  is  sometimes  used  to  express  surprize  at  merri- 
ment somewhat  ill-timed^  and  disoiiderly,  as  /  HsY-JDoy  /  What 
^  is  all  this  Noise  for  f '  That  iS|  <  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this 

*  Festival   merriment,  when  there  is   no  Festival?* — or,    'What 

*  Festival  or  HEY-D^y  are  you  celebrating? '---High  is  used,  as  it 
is  in  the  above  phrases,  when  we  talk  of  '  People  being  at  High 

*  romps ;  *  where  we  see  fuljy  the  idea  of  JExcitementy  Com*« 
motion. 

The  Greek  Aeto^,  (Atro^,  Aquila,  Fastigium  Mlificlorum,  qUod 
et  AiTUfut^)  means  the  High  soaring  animal,  and  the  Height. 
Perhaps  the  names  of  Mountains,  helongihg  to  our  Element,  as 
Ida,  &c.  are  derived  from  this  idea.     It  is  certain  that  we  .ittust 
seek  for  the  origin   of  many   Phrygian   terms   in  the  Teutonic 
Dialects.    (IVachteri  PnefaU  p.  23.)     Wachter  derives  Pergamus 
from   the   German    Bergham   or  Bergheim,    *  Montana  IMansio..'. 
In  German,  Berg  not  only   means  a  Moimtain^  hut  it  aign^ies; 
likewise,  ^  The  Secured  Spot/ — "Tuta  receptacula i  ^'  aad'totbis: 
sense  belong  our  terms  Burgh^  Borough;  which,  as  we  l^now^  are 
familiar  additions    to    the   natties^  of  Towns,;  il^inBiiRGH^v  floci^ 
These  'words    belong   t6   Bury^  (l£ng.)     Bergen^^  lGm9d\)  &c^i;' 
and  they  expressed   originally  the  action  '<tf  ^Tigging  Holiows  in 
the  Ground,   and  casting  up  the  mould  iii  Heaps^^^Tumuli^  or 
Bekgs,  if  I   inay  so  say.     The  Ham^  or  Heim  in  the.  compound 

Berg' Ham 
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Berg'-Ham  belongs  to  Home^^^Ham,  &c. :  It  is  likewise  a  fami- 
liar addition,  to  the  names  of  Towns  ^nd ■  Villages,  as  Notting- 
Ham,  &c.,  and  the  spot,  on  which  I  am  writing  these  discussions, 
Harding-HAM,  &c.  &c.  Thii^,  then,  the  Am,'  :in  Perg-Kvi-us 
and  Harding=hAM  has  precisely  the  same  meaning.  Hence  we 
see,^  how  distant  ages  and  places  become,  as  it.jwere,.  connected 
with  each  other  by  the  mediation  of  kindced  Languages>  which 
we  fouqd.ft^  ha^  been  ^9.  <»pr«ad:  oyep  t^e  fafj^-p^  l;l)9;,^iii^. 
I  have  $hQwnj  fhgtt  ffom<,:H«pii  ^p>  Mpng  to  nafties  for  t|ie 
G«9tu)d,:.08-.^«fruM,  &c<;:(f>.rA8i»>);aitd  I  fhall  prov!^  in.>(,.fiM;^rp 
Violtttfie,\ttotbe'Eleraei\t  iPJU^  ^notos,.  thrpugh;  a  yt'^  ■  ooft^^^^ 
of.]i.9tigttag$k.!tlw.{flai»i»  ^  iti  dioes  .in  Bi^gh,  Borough^ii^  i  H^wfo 
we;  .have  t^  Q,r^^\Purgojf,  {pv^i)i  and  in  tjhe  Sjclayopic 
Pialept  wfi  hay« ^uch .  oomt^V^Bstiojifi  as  Pe^4rs=^^.p^^  ^c.  In 
Eaglishf  th^  compovfOd  1SerghfiT>^  ap9§gr«  as.  ^.,name,  whjdi  has 
been  illustrated  by  a  Redigrei^:  from  1  the  pen  of- the  unfortu^ate 
Chatterton.  Whatever  errors  —  interpolations  —  inventions,  i&c. 
may  <exiat . in  tjbia  eaatra<icdli|ary  piece;  I  am  enable  to  conceive 
by  wbat'pKX^esBof  the  atMier8t«9diDg.it  can  be  iin^gi^ed^  that  th^ 
whole  of  it  is  ittiiabtc^te.Foi^ry,, .. 

In  the:8a[me:.ccdtuniii  off  Hed^do'^  VQcaj[)u)aryi  wh^re  A^.T-o^* 
(AiT0(,)  is  fdan4  we  :have  A^,  (A^«,  Fuligo,)  which  brings  us 
piobably  10  the  .-drigiiial.  S(>ot,  .under  thp  id^a  of  the'  Dirt  of  th^. 
Earths  Xez»  &>cJ  tic. . .  Jfi.  the  same  ..And « prec»^i»g  9oly#in  ,iW<: 
hojfe  .AsEnTnay  AEvinaaa,  AebetAq,  )(A<^r«eo>  A4f!T«^^.Tolk)),r.Ay:o]lQ,i 
Eievo,  Aifidtf,  To]]o^):wriiere  nre  are  Uh'cctly  boQUght  40  .the, /idea  •0f; 
Stirring v^  or  Rai^g  tip.the.£ARTj(,  pr  .Groiiod^.  J^shaU  ^bi^v 
thae  2>^£oEib^Qhgs  tp  JMlun^  ,Tflluf»»ndfSf^  tbi^  s%iae  ix^^,  ;T:l>?fi^ 
woods  A««AT*o,..«^;(A»j^fi«^..ToUo,).  aresjustjlyi  ,ijef(?j^Fe^,by  .^^^q 
Lcixicogttiptiers  to  .Aei»bo^<Af^.  j:o}lqt),y\/h]f4^  bi^ngs  tc)  tjipiform, 
^ft.  These  terins  V^iU.shlew  us,  bow.  the  fprwis  ^R,  :''RT>  *T,  a^ 
conneoted  >mih  reach  iOthev.    I  see  in  the  same  .palumn  pf  m 


•  •  *     I 
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Greek  Vocabulary  With  Aeto^^  (Amto^,)  the  terms  Aes^ii,  (Spirasse, 
ab  Abuj  Sphro,)  AESi^maina^  {kwiiioum^  ut  OctXaG-ca,  Mare,  ventis 
agitatum,  inquietum;  ex  A^*;,  et  Mouvoiieu^  faro,)  AESi^phrotti  (^Aea^^cav, 
Ventosus,  levis;  ex  A«,  Flo,  et  (p^v.)  The^Ans  in  these  terms 
contains,  we  see,  the  same  idea,  as  the  race  of  words  now  before. 
us ;  and  thus  the  Radical  form  of  j^^^  (Aar,  Spiro,)  should  probably 
be  conceived  to  exist  in  Aeso,  (Aif<r«,)  to  which  the  sense  of 
a  Future  time  has  been  accidentally  annexed. 

The  English  Hoise  or  Hoist,  To  Elevate,  has  been  derived 
by  some  from  the  French  Hausser,  and  from  the  Saxon  Heahsian^ 
Elevare,  and  Heah,  Altus*  It  surely  belongs  to  the  French  term; 
and  if  that  be  the  fact,  we  shall  be  of  opinion,  that  Hausser  is  not 
attached  to  Haut,  if  Haul  be  derived  from  yiltus.  The  nautical 
term  Hawses,  from  which  the  name.HAusER  Trunnion  is  derived, 

>  * 

has  been  referred  by  the  Etymologists  to  Baus^ir.  Junius,  under 
Hoise  up  the  Sail,  produces  the  French  Kisser^  the  Italian  Issare^ 
and  the  Belgic  Hiisen;  and  he  i;emind$  us  of  the  Danish  Hof, 
Altus. — The  preceding  term  to  JBoise,  in  Skinner,  is  Hoiden; 
which  I  have  referred  likewise  to  the  idea  of  Excitemenf,  and  which 
we  may  express  by  the  colloquial  phrase^  the  Hoijy  yij/iy  Girl.— 
We  use  HiOH  in  a  similar  sense,  when  we  talk  of  a  Girl  in  High 
Romps.  The  term  Haughty,  as  it  should  seeoi,  connects  itself 
with  High,  as  some  observe;  yet  here  we  are.  reminded  of  Haut^ 
Hautainy  Hault,  Haultain^  and  Jlltusi  In  .these  coincidences  we 
know  not  what  to  decide.  The  old  £ngli$h  y(ord  Houtqn  is  derived 
directly  from  Hautainy  Lofty,  It  occurs  in  the  Poems  attributed 
to  Rowley: 

**  HouTON  dyd  make  tbe  Mouataine  bi^  their  might." 

{English  MetamorphosU,  }f.  93.) 

Chatterton  explains  Houton  by  Hollow;  on  which  Dean  Milled 
observes:  ''Chatterton  misinterprets  the  word  Houton:  it  doe? 
*<  not  mean  Holhzv,  nor  could  that  circumstance  be  a^iy  alleviation 

5  ^  ''to 
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M  to  the  fate  of  Elstrid  arid  Sabrina;  but  Hauten  is  expkined  in 
"  the  Prompt.  Parv.  by  Exalto,  and  is  used  in  this  sense  by  Peter 
"Langtoft;  and  Hautain,  in  old  French,  signifies  Proud  or 
"  Lofty.  The  size  and  height  of  the  mountain  are  mentioned  as 
"  an  exertion  of  might  by  the  Gods,  to  add  dignity  to  their 
"  fate ;  and  with  the  same  idea,  the  poet  has  chosen  the  highest 
*^  hill  in  Wales  for  the  monument  of  the  giant.  In  this  sense,  we 
"  may  also  understand  that  line  in  Robert  Canning's  Epitaph  : 

"  *  HouTON  are  wordes  for  to  tell  bis  doe/ 

"  It  required  Lofty  not  Hollow^  words  to.  celebrate  his  praise/* 
I  believe  Houton  means  here  Idly  Swelling. 

I  have  suggested  on  a  former  occasion  (p.  446,)  that  Out,  with 
its  parallel  terms  Ex,  (Lat.)  Eks,  (e|,)  &c.  may  belong  to  the 
idea  of  Stirring  up  or  Out  the  Ground;  though  I  have  produced 
in  that  place,  and  in  a  preceding  page  (210,)  other  modes  of  con* 
ceiving  the  matter.— I  refer  the  word  to  the  same  spot,  under  all 
these  ideas  $  and  I  doubt  only,  whether  Ex  should  be  referred  to 
the  Ground,  under  the  idea  of  Stability y  or  under  that  of  Excite^- 
ment.  This  perhaps  may  be  regarded  as  an  idle  minuteness, 
which  is  unworthy  of  any  enquiry.  I  must  however  observe, 
what  I  have  frequently  remarked,  that  the  idea  of  Excitement 
seems  most  prevalent  in  the  formation  of  words,  and  such  I  finally 
imagine  to  be  the  origin  of  these  terms.  In  Saxon,  Urwn  means, 
as  Lye  explains  it,  "To  Out,  Expellere,  Ejicere,  Extinguere;" 
and  our  Lexicographer  then  produces  a  long  list  of  words,  com- 
pounded of  Ut,  corresponding  with  our  preposition  Out,  and 
other  terms.  If  the  verb  contains  the  original  idea,  the  term 
belongs  to  an  action  of  Excitement  or  Violence.  In  our  phrase 
« To  HousT  a  person,'  we  seem  to  have  the  sense  of  *  To  Out  a 
•  person ; '  and  Houst  brings  us  to  the  French  OT^r.  The 
Etymologists  produce  the  parallel  terms  to  Out  in  different  Lan- 
guages, as  the  Gothic  Ut,  Uta,  the  Saxon   Ut,  Vtan^  Ute,  Foras, 

Utian, 
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f7//tf»,  Extinguerej    this  Be\g\e'U(t\^'U;^^^^^  German  Aus, 

Aussen^  the  Danish  Ud,  the  Islandic  and  R\jtn\c  Ut,8cc.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  produce  the  different  forms  in  Saxon  and  Gothic, 
under  which  Out  appears,  as  Us,  (Gothic,)  &c.  &c.,  nor  the 
various  compounds  of  Out  in  English,  to  some  of  which.  Skinner 
and  Junius  have  allotted  ^  distinct  Articles,  as  OvT^-Landishf 
OvT'-Law. 

In  the  same  column,  where  these  words  occur,  I  find  in 
Junius,  OutrageUj  Desciscere,  Degenerare;  as  a  term  in  Chaucer, 
and  Outrage,  which  we  should  directly  refer  without  scruple  to 
the  English  Out,  &c.  The  Etymologists,  however,  justly  refer  us 
to  the  French  Outrage,  which  is  sometimes  written  Oultrage,  and 
the  Italian  Oltraggio,  which  bring  us  to  the  Latin  Vltraj  a  term  of 
similar  meaning  to  Out,  though  belonging  to  a  different  Element* 
When  these  coincidences  take  place,  we  find  some. embarrassment 
in  deciding  on  the  question.  The  French  OuTr^  and  OuTrir 
exhibit  likewise  the  form  and  sense  of  Out  ;  but  in  old  French, 
these  words  are  "written  Oi//ifr^,  drtd  Oultrer,  stnd  belong  to 
Oultrager,  &c.  The  Saxon  IJr an  not  only  signified  *  Extra,*  but  it  is 
explained  by  Lye  as  a  **  Verbum  Hortantis,  Age,  Agedutu,  Agite;'^ 
where  we  have  precisely  the  sense  which  I  have  affixed  to  Ut  or 
Out,  that  of  iSZ/rrin^  tt^ — Exciting,, &cc. 

In  my  German  Lexicon,  the  succeeding"  article  to  Aus,  Out, 
contains  al  compound  of  this  wordj  where  it  is  actually  applied  to 
Stirring  up  the  Ground;  "  Avs-Ackern,  To  plough  up,  break  up  the 
*^  Ground.''  Here  the  Aus  and  the  Ack,  in  the  term  AcKern, 
have  the  same  meaning ;  and  I  have  Shewn,  that  Hack,  Hough, 
(Eng.)  HACK^n,  (Germ.)  &c.  &c.  &c.,  are  to  be  referred  to 
the  same  spot.  —  Wachter  has  given  the  original  idea  of  Aus, 
when  he  ex-plains  it  in  one  of  its  modes  of  application  by 
*•  Funditus,  Radicitus.  Inde  Avsiilgen,  Exscindere ;  Ausrotten, 
**  Exterminare ;   Avsjatten,  Eruncare;'*    where  we  see,  that  the 

Latin 
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Latin  Ex  still  cOrr?^ppMf  J^i^T  Aor.  Thiit  sense  of'  K4citenim 
ia  perpetually  visible,  in  th^  Latin  Ex,-  as  in  the  very  eikplanatoiy 
term,  which  I  have  found  it  expe^ietit  so  oftrti  to  repeat,. Exator 
menti  Excito.  In  the  words>  which  are  directly  adjacent  to  Ex  in 
ourLa^tin  Vbcab\ilari!es,  wp  have  its  ge)iuine  idea,  as  in  Ex-^Acerbo, 
To  Ex- Asperate;  E7S.^Actu:s,  Driven  Oot;  Ex-^o^o,  To  Sharpen; 
Ex-Agito,  To  Ex- Agitate y  &c.,  To  Drive  Out  or  ^6-Out,  &c.  ficc. 
I  have  shewn,  that  Ao^,  haitOj  Acuo^  and  Acerbo,  belong  to  the 
metaphorical  appli<?atioii*pf  the  aptioo  expressed  by  Occo;  and 
thus  wp  see,  how  the  Ao,  Ac^  :Ex,  and  Oc  convey  the  same 
fundamentaL  idea.  We, know  moreover,  that  the  Greek  Ex,  (e|,) 
has  the  same  mode  of  applicatbn  in  such  compounds  as  Ex-- Ago ^ 
{E^uytjf  Incito,  Impello,)  and  Ej^^Otheot  (El^dw,  Expello^)  To  Hit 
or  Drive  on,  away,  Out  ;  where  again  the  Aq  and  the  Oth 
belong  to  the  same  race,  as  in  the  French  OTi^r,  OsT^r,  and  the 
English  HousT,  &c.  *'  To  Out/' 

We  all  kflow  likewise,  that  in  English,  Ut  is  another  form 
of  Opt,  a9  UTtnast^  Vrrer.  v  In^  Saxon^  Uter  is  "  Outer, 
•*  Utteh,  Exterior;'*  as  Lye  explains  it.  To  Utter,  Eloqui, 
is  •  To  OuiT,  to  produce  or  bring  any  thing  Ouj/-  UtTerance  or 
Quxr^n^^,  in  old  English  and  in  Scotch,  is  a  term  expressive  of 
the  most  violent  action.  Dr. .  Jftplieson  explains  UTXERan^^  in 
one  sense  by  *'  Extremity,  as  respecting  distress,  or  implying  the 
"  idea  of  Destruction;"  where  let  us  again  mark  the  kindred 
term  Ex,  in  the  explanatory  term  Extremity.  We  all  remember  in 
Macbeth, 

''  Rather  than  sq,  come  fate  jnto  the  list, 
"  And'chatmpion  me  to  the  Utterance ." 

Dr.,  Warburton  obsei^ves,  that    Utterance  is   a  Scotch   word  for 

.      •  •      •       - 

Oultrance.  Here  again  the  form  Oidl^  seems  to  create  difficulty. 
The  succeeding  word  to  Outrance  in  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary,  is 
dvT'Red,  which  means  "  To  Disentangle,  to  extricate.— Rub bish» 

*'  what 
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*'  what  is  cleared  out ;  **  where  we  have  unequivocally  the  form 
Out,  and  are  brought  to  the  idea,  supposed  in  my  hypothesis, 
ToOuT-Red,  belongs  our  name  Out-Rede;  as  Ovr^Ram  belongs 
probably  to  Ovr-Room,  To  make  clear  Room,  Avs-RaumeUy 
(Germ.)  To  Remove,  &c. 

In  Lye's  Dictionary,  I  find  adjacent  to  Vrian^  "  To  Out,  Ex- 

«*  pellere,'*  &c.  the  term   UTHian,   "  Permittere,  concedere,  dare, 

«*  dedere ; "    which  means  "  To  Out,"   as   it  were,   '  To  afford 

^  an   OuT-/^i,'   just   as   "Ex^Estu    and    Ex-on,    have    the    same 

xneaning  from  the  same  idea;    (E|c(rr/,  **  Licet.     Hinc  e|oi/,  cum 

'^  Jjceat.     Tota  dictio  haec'est,  EWoJwy  ta-Th  via  aperta  est,  obstan- 

^*  tribus  amotis/')     I  shall  shew  in  a  future  Volume,  that  Licet 

\elot\gs  to  Locus.,  Room  or  Place ,  to  do  any  thing  in.     I  suspect, 

fhat     Easo,  (Eacrw,  Ea«,  Sino,  &c.  valere  jubere,)   Eatmti,  (Earsoy, 

Reminciandum  est,  valedicendum  est,)  belong  to  Eks,  &c.  (e|;) 

und^r*  the  same  idea.     In  Shakspeare,  Utis  is  used  for  a  violent 

brea.Icing  Out  of  Mirth — ^An  OuTrry,  uproar,  "  By  the  Mass,  here 

**will  be  oW  Utis:   It  will  be  an  excellent  stratagem.'*     {Second 

P^tit'     cj  Henry  W.  Act  11:  S.  4.)    In  Chaucer  we  have  Outhees, 

and   i  jra  barbarous  Latin  Yiuresium.     We  here  see,  how  the  terma 

for  ^J'oise,  Hoot,  &c.  connect  themselves  with  the  idea  expressed 

f  by  O  mj  T — Utter,  &c. 

I  liave  supposed  on  a  former  occasion  (p.  ^Sq^)  that  Host/^, 
whioW  meant  originally  a  Stranger,  was  derived  from  the  idea  of 
the  I^^rson  admitted  to  the  House.  I  must  now  suggest  to  the 
Reac]^^^  that  it  probably  belongs  to  these  terms  of  violence.  Hit— 
Oth:e:o,  (iiflg«,)  To  Drive  Out,  &c.  If  this  should  be  the  case, 
^^  ^^all  see,  that  Hostia,  the  Victim,  is  the  Hit  or  Stricken 
down  animal.  Let  us  mark  the  Ict  and  Ic,  in  vAcTim,  v^lcTima, 
v^l^it ^y/hich  must  be  referred  to  Ico,  &c.  To  Hostia,  belongs 
tV\e  ViosT,  the  Hostie,  "  the  consecrated  wafer,  representing  the 
^*  ^ody  of  Christ, — the  great  Sacrifice  or  yiclim  for  the  sins  of 

'^  Mankind," 
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**  Mankind/*  as  was  before  observed.  The  HosTage^  OTage^  &c. 
may  mean  the  person  Driven  or  Carried  off  by  Violence,  as  a 
Security.  The  sense,  which  I  have  given  of  Hostw,  precisely 
coincides  with  that  of  Host/o,  the  verb,  which  actually  signifies 
"  To  Drive  off— away — Out,"  &c.  as  in  Pacuvius« 

'*  Nisi  coerceo  protervitatem  atque  HosTio  ferociam."  .. 

As  a  substantive,  HosTorium  means  ''  Lignum,  quo  modius  aequa- 
'*  tur;"  or,  as  R.  Ainsworth  explains  it,  ''The  Stritchel,  or  Strick- 
"  less,  to   Strike  the  bushel,  or  other  measure  of  corn,  over;" 
which  means  the  instrument  which  Hits  or  Strikes  off— over,  or 
Out  the  abundant  corn.     Host/o  is  explained  by  '*  To  recom- 
"  pense,  or  requite,  to  return  like  for  like;"    which  means  to 
repel  injury  for  injury — to  give  Tit  for  Tat,   that  is,  blow   for 
blow,  or  to  give  a  person  a  Rowland  for  his  Oliver.     I  have  justly 
however  seen,  on  a  former  occasion  (p.  269,)  that  Host/5  ultimately 
belongs  to   the   HouaE,  though    I    did   not  arrange,   as   I   now 
imagine,  the  precise  mode  by  which  they  are  connected.     In  this 
part  of  my   discussion,   I  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  the 
House,  &c.  the  Spot  of  Security — Defence  is  derived  from   the 
same  idea  as  the  Latin  Defendo,  which  Robert  Ainsworth  actually 
explains  in  the  first  sense  by  "To  Strike  or  Keep  off,  Out  or 
«  away."    Thus  we  see,  that  the  House,  &c.  the  Host/V,  and  the 
HosTon'ttm,  remote  as  they  seem  in  sense  from  each  other,  convey 
the  same  fundamental  idea,  and  are  all  comprehended    in   this 
short  explanation  of  the  Latin  word,  as  denoting  *  The  object  which 
•Keeps  off.  Out' — *The  person  whom  you  Keep  off.  Drive  oflF,  or 
*  Out,'  and  *  The  instrument  which  Strikes  off,  or  Out.' 

I  have  been  much  embarrassed  (p.  2 18,)  in  endeavouring  to 
discover  the  origin  of  the  English  Oath,  with  its  parallels ;  but 
I  now  finally  imagine,  that  it  must  be  referred  to  the  train  of 
ideas  here  unfolded,  and  that  it  means  ^To  Drive  Out  or  away,' 
by  Cursing,  Banning.   I  have  supposed,  that  Okkos,  (O^hoc,}  belongs 

to 
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to  a  similar  idea;  and  I  have  observed/ that  in  the  term  Ex^Orcistf 
we  see  the  violent  *'  action  of  Driving  Out  or  away   by  strong 
*<  adjurations/'     Let  us  note  the  explanatory  terms  Ex  and  Out 
there   adopted^    which  convey,    as  I   imagine,   the  original  idea 
expressed  by  Oath,  &c.     Wachter  has  brought  us  to  this  notion 
under  Eid,  Juramentum  ;   when  he  says  '^Graecis  Arou  sunt  Dira^ 
^'  quibus   cum   se   devovere  quondam   cogebantur  jurantes,  hinc 
"  Junius  EiD  Execrationem  interpretatur."     In  the  Greek  Ate, 
Atao,  (At^,  Damnum,  hrata^  Lsedo,  noceo,  noxam  seu  damnum 
infero,)we  see  the  true  idea,  and  they  should  be  considered  perhaps 
as  directly  belonging  to  Oath,  Eid,  Ath,  (Sax,)  &c.     The  pre- 
ceding word  in  Wachter  is  Eid,  Jus,  fas ;  which  he  derives  from 
the  Saxon  Ae,  Lex;   and  he  inveighs  moreover  against  another 
Etymologist,  who  refers  it  to  Eid,  Juramentum,  by  observing,  ''Sed 
^'  quo  pacto  ex  Jure  fiat  Juramentum,  nee  ego  intelligo^  nee  ipse 
''  /orsan  intellexit."     If  the  original  meaning  of  Eid,  Juramentum, 
h  ZDamnum;  the  sense  of  Eid,  Jus,  is  that  of  Condemnatio.     We 
see  liow  Jus^  Juris ^  and  Juramentumy  belong  to  each  other.    From 
Dar^^TBO  is  derived,  we  know,  our  vulgar  term  of  swearing.     The 
terrri       Curse    is    acknowledged    to    belong    to    words    expressing 
Violence,  as  Ban  is  to  Bannish.     But  a  term  which  belongs,  as 
Vfe  sl-iall  all  agree,  to  the  Gothic  Aiths,  Juramentum,  will  decide 
^^  t:!-!^  truth  of  my  hypothesis.     This  term  is  the  Gothic  verb 
AiT»i^j;i^   which  Lye   actually    explains    by    "feliminare,   Exter* 
*' ni 5  r^ ^re/' — To  Drive  Out.     In  the  same  column  with  AiTHan, 
^^   In^^ve  AiRTHA,  Terra;    where    we   are    brought  to   the  Spot 
supposed  in  my  hypothesis. 

i  o  Out,  Ex,&c-  belong,  as  I  have  before  observed  (p.  210,) 

isawej,    Issir^  Vscire,  (Eng.  Fr.  Ital.)  signifying  Exire;   and  I  have 

^^*     tailed  to  discover,  though  darkly,  that  they  are  related  to 

"^^H  and  Hoist,  To  Raise  up.     In  Scotch,  To  Usche  means  "  To 

*Bsv^,  To  go  Out,"    as   Dr.  Jamieson  explains  it;    and  the 

succeeding 
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succeeding  word  in  this  writer's  Dictionary  is  "  To  Ushe,  To 
"clear;"  that  is,  'To  clear  Out/  To  las/r,  the  French  seem 
justly  to  have  referred  their  term  Huis^to  which  Usher,  originally 
denoting  the  Door-Keeper,  belongs.  To  Huis  we  surely  must 
refer  Osrmm,  and  from  this,  we  directly  pass  to  Os,  Oris,  the 
Extremity  or  OvTside  of  any  thing;  the  part  Out  of  which  things 
Issue  or  proceeds  In  Or-w  we  see  the  form  ^R;  and  this  brings 
us  to  Or^Ior,  which  I  imagine  to  correspond  with  ^R^Ear,  &c. 
where  the  ^R  is  doubled.  The  Or,  in  OR/or,  OKigOt  OKdior^ 
OrJo,  Onder,  £cc.  assuredly  belong  to  each  other ;  and  here  we 
see,  how  we  pass  into  the  form  ^RD,  as  ORD-for,  Ord-o,  &c.,  and 
how  the  race  of  words  is  generated,  which  I  have  before  pro- 
duced (p.  138.)  In  these  words  we  see  only  the  idea  of  the  Base 
or  Foundation;  yet  I  shew,  that  the  Or,  in  ORior,  belongs  to 
Oro,  (Of«,  Excito,)   Aroo,  (A^o<v,)     Aro,  (Lat.)     Ear,  (Eng.)  To 

Stir  or  Raise  the  Era,  (E^a.)  * 

In 


*  I  produced  on  a  former  occasion  some  terms  in  Hebrew,  which  appeared  to  be 
more  directly  connected  with  these  words  Ex,  Issub,  &c.  and  which  I  referred  to  the  idea 
of  Stability f  as  of  objects  Raised  or  Established  on  a  Base,  or  Foundation.    It  is  true,  that  the 
sense  of  Stability ^  as  of  something  Set  or  Fixed  ujion  a  Base,  is  oftentimes  the  prevailing 
idea ;  yet  that,  I  now  imagine,  is  but  the  Secondary  notion.'   In  my  former  interpretation, 
though  I  frequently  used  the  terms  Raised  and  Erected,  I  did  not  fully  understand,  that 
my  attention  was  to  be  particularly  directed  to  the  idea  conveyed  by  these  explanatory 
words,  and  that  an  action  of  Excitement  supplied  the  fundamental  notion.     I  shall  again 
place  under  the  view  of  the  Hebrew  Scholar,  some  of  the  terms,  which  I  have  before 
produced,  with  a  different  vein  of  illustration ;    and  I  must  then  leave  him  to  decide  on 
the  merits  oC  the  question.     Mr.  Parkhurst  interprets  Ky  IZ  A,  by  "  To  come  or  go  forth 
**  or  Out  in  almost  any  manner  j"   and  p^f^  IZK,  signifies,  as  he  explains' it,  **To  pour, 
"  pour  Out,  liquids,  &c. — ^Topour  Out,  as  melted  metals,  to  fuse,  found,  cast, Fundere/* 
We  here  see,  in  Fuse,  Fundere,  the  idea  of  Dispersion,  jigitation,  &c. ;  but  in  Found,  if  it 
belongs  to  Fundare,  we  pass  into  the  idea  of  the  Base  or  Foundation.    This  example  of 
Fundere  zni  Fundare,  Ex  Fundo  Eruere,  vel   Super  Fundum  Spargere,  et  in  Fundo  vel 
Super  Fundum  Ponere,  Mrill  shew  us  how  intimately  and,  in  some  cases,  almost  indis- 
solubly,  two  ideas  are  connected,  apparently  most  remote  from  each  otfier  \   namely,  that 

of 
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•   In  the  collection  of  words,  denoting  what  is  Set — Established, 
as  on  a  Base  or  Foundation  (p.  165,)  I  produced  the  Greek  tjerm 

IsTemif 


ofAgiiatian — Dispersion^  &c.,  and  that  of  Stability  and  Firmness^  as  of  objects  Established  oa 

a  Base  or  Foimdsaion.*^T!he  succeeding  word,  in  Mr.  Parkhorst^  to  p^p  is  IIS^  IZR,  <*  To 

'*  fcynn^  fashion,  shape,  model  to  a  particular  form ; "    and  they  seem  to  belong  to  eacb 

other,  just  as  Molten,  Atelt,  belong  to  Mouldy  which,  we  see,  directly  connects  itself  with 

the    Mould  of.  the   Earth.    In  the  same  opening  of  Mr.  Parkhurst's  Lexicon  we  have 

nV •  IZT,  Tp*  IKD,  "  To  bum,"  and  *lp»  IKR,  "  To  be  bright ;  '*   where  we  see  the  idea 

of  Agitation,  &c. — pp*  IKH,  **To  obey  readily  and  cheerfully;"    which  Mr.  ParkhursC 

refers  to  Eiio,  Eikv,  ^<To  yield,  obey,"  as  he  explains  it.     I  shall  shew,  that  Eik^,  (£*««,} 

«/=Eak,  &c.  belong  to  each  other,  under  the  idea  of  the  substance  easily  Agitated  or 

Stirred  about,  AeS^^yielding  Substance,  as  we  express  it.     Let  us  mark  the  term  Yield, 

-which  not  only  agrees  with  the  sense  of  pjy  To  obey,  but  with  that  of  pjil  To  pour  forth, 

or  Out,  as  *To  Tield  fmit.'    N.  Bailey  explains  Yielding,  by  *' Which  Yields,  Brings 

^^  forth,  gives  up,  submissive,  complaisant,  pliant."    The  succeeding  term  to  this  Hebrew 

word  is  3Ky  IKH,  '*  To  strain,  stretch,  distend ; "    which  means  <To  Stretch  Out  ;*  and 

the  next  TtrmA  is  ^  IRZ,  '<  To  Awake,"  &c.  where  w^  haVe  the  idea  of  Exciting  and 

Stirring  up,  &c.     Another  adjacent  term  is  pB^^  ISK,  '*  To  Lay,  Set,  or  Spread,  as  a 

^  stiare  or  toil,''  as  Mr.Parkhurst  explains  it;  where  I  formerly  thought,  that  the  original 

idea  was  to  be  found  in  the  explanatory  terms  '^  Lay,  Set,"  but  I  now  think,  that  it  exists 

in  the   term  Spread,    In  the   same  column  with  p^  IZK,  *'To  pour  O0/,"  we  have 

XT  IZG,  '^To  place,  set  or  leave  10  a  certain  situation  or  condition ) "   but  whether  this 

tierm  signifies  To  Spread,  &c.  or  belongs  to  t)te  Element  Z6,  I  must  leave  the  Hebrew 

Scholars  to  decide. 

In  Hebrew,  pnnHDH,  means  "  To  send,  thrust,  dart  forth,"  which  Mr.  Parkhuist 

has  justly  referred  to  pfT  DOH,  "To  cast,  cast  forth,  cast  Out,"  where  we  see  the  true 

/Of!^,     ,  This  latter  word  means  the  Hand,  either  as  denoting  the  member  which  Casts, 

f^    ab-OvT,  &c.,  or  the  part  thrust  Out  from  the  body,  as  Mr.Parkhurst  supposes. 

es  "A  side,  border,  extremity;"    as  signifying  the  Ovr-side,  as  we  express  it, 

wise  **  An  Extensive  country; "  where  we  see  from  the  very  exphnatory  word  of 

urst  '&X'4ensive,  its  original  idea  of  a  Country  Stretching  Out.   The  word  means 

r,  according  to  the  same  writer,  *«- A  trophy  or  monument  of  victory,  probably 

se  niade  in  the   shape  of  a  large  hand  (the  emblem  of  power,)  erected  on  a 

The  idea  of  the  word  is  that  probably  of  something  Erected — Raised,  or 

g  up  or  Out.    The  same  word  means  **  To  put  or  hold  forward  or  forth,  either 

e  voice,  or  some  overt  act,  to  profess,  confess  openly  and  freely,  whether  as  an 

t  of  praise  or  worship ; "  to  which  Mr.  Parkhurst  refers  Udo,  Jdo,  Aeiio,  (yJW,  Air, 

ano.)  The  Hebrew 'word  means  *  To  bring  forth  or  OuTj  "ix-promere,  ^x-primere 

,  To  'Ex'-press  or  To  Uttei^  any  tMng.'    I  have  seen  on  a  former  occasion,  that 

rew  term  belongs  to  Uut  and  Utter  (p.  212,)  yet  I  have  not  duly  understood  the 

5  M  original 
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IsTemi,  (loT^pt  CoUoco,  Statuo,)  and  it  is  certain,  that  no  term 
in  many  of  its  applications,  conveys  more  strongly  the  sense  of 
Stability.  Yet  I  could  not  avoid  seeing  (p.  187,)  that  the  opposite 
sense  of  Routing  Out  was  sometimes  conveyed  by  these  terms, 
though  I  gave  a  different  turn  of  explanation  to  this  sense. 
Thus  An^lsTemi,  (Avio-ryp,)  which  signifies  in  one  of  its  senses 
^«  Extruo,  -ffidifico,'*  means  in  another  *•  Everto,  subverto,'"^  In  this 
term  AnAsTemi^  (.Aiftcmift^h)  we  see  most  unequivocally  the  idea 

'  of 


original  idea,  with  which  these  words  are  impressed. — I  have  perpetually  observe4i  that  the 
terms  for  Noise  are  derived  from  the  idea  of  Stirring  ip  a  surface.  The  preceding  term 
to  pTP EDH,  "To  send  forth/'  is  nJTI  HGH,  "To  bring  or  carry  forth  or  away }— To 
"  bring  forth  or  Utteb  words,  or  a  Voice,''  as  Mr.Parkhurst  explains  it,  which  he  has 
justly  referred  to  the  Greek  Ag^,  EGtomai,  Ayw,  "To  bring,  carry^  "  h^io/um,  "To  lead." 
In  one  sense  it  signifies  "  Study  and  intention  of  mind;"  and  when  doubled  !3f  )tV 
HQsIG,  it  denotes  "  Intense  meditation,  earnest  contemplation,"  as  in  Aoitare  secure  19 
anitno^  &c.  &c.  Perhaps  the  Hebrew  T\y  IGCA,  "  To  afflict,  grieve ; "  and  its  succeedbig 
word  in  Mn  Parkhurst's  Iiexicon,  yj|*  IGH,  "To  labour. — To  be  weary  or  fatigued 
"  with  labour  \  **  express  the  $ame  metaphor,  Aeitare,  "  To  trouble,  vex,"  &c«  &c. 
I  considered  some  Hebrew  words  (p.  206,)  under  th^  forms  ISM,  ISB,  QtET^  yttf^  signi- 
fying "  To  Place,  Settles'*  &c-  (  and  I  have  shewn,  that  the  .same  sense  appears  under 
the  form  Df  ZM,  (p.  209.)  I  must  leave  therefore  the  Hebrew  Scholar  to  consider 
whether  the  form  ISM  be  a  compound  of  IS  and  SM,  or  whether  the  /  be  not  an  addition. 
The  same  difficulty  will  sometimes  occur  under  the  form  ISE.  In  Hebrew,  ^^  ISI)^ 
means  "To  found,  lay  the  basis  or  foundation,"  which  might  belong  to  Si/to,  &c.  or  to 
IsT^mi,  (i<mi^,)  ^Sto,  &<;•  The  succeeding  term  to  this  Hebrew  word  in  Mr.  Parkhurst's 
Lexicon  is  *JQI*  ISD,  '*  To  smear  over/'  which  in  our  translation  is  explained  by  Pcur* 
In  Hebrew,  tStt/^  1ST,  occurs  in  one  conjugation,  signifying  to  "  Extend,  Stretch  OiO^^** 
as  Mr.  Parkhurst  explains  it  1  where  in  the  £x  and  Out,  adopted  in  this  explanation,  wo 
see  the  true  idea.  Mr.  Parkhurst  has  recorded  under  \ffti  Ash,  Fire,  the  verb  of  Beings 
ntS^^  ISH,  denoting  Is,  Est,  &c.  (Sng.Xiat.)  and  we  shall  now  understand,  how  they 
belong  to  each  other,  under  the  same  fundapiental  idea  of  Excitiment.  In  *1ilK  AGRj 
«( To  Gather,"  we  have  the  Greek  Jgeiro,  {Ky%%^v,)  as-  Mr.  Parkhurst  supposes.  In  the 
Chaldee,  HFIM  AChCh,  signifying  "  To  job,  connect,  consecrate,"  [which  in  Axabic  ia 
^ntt  AQhl,  "To  bind,  fasten  by  binding,"  we  perhaps  hs^ve  the  Greek  Agcho,  (Ayxv,) 
and  the  English  Hook,  &c.  To  these  Eastern  terms,  Mr. Parkhurst  refers  the  Hebrew 
HK  ^  Brother,  &c.  "a person  Qmmctfd or  Comociated  with  us»''  In  Hebrew,  |nK  AChZ 
is  "  To  Catch,  seize,  lay  hold  on,"  where  it  might  be  considereda  whether  Uie.  word  belongs 
tp  the  form  ^C,  &c«  or  CC,  as  in  Catchy  &c. 


\ 
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of  Excitement  or  Stirring  up,  which,   iir  my  conception,  is   the 

original    idea;    as  the   ordinary   Lexicographers    explain   it    by 

••  Surgere  facio,  Erigo,  Excito  jacentem,  vel  mortuum  ; — Everto, 

**  subverto;    Exstruo,  iSdifico ;    Excito,  Exstimuloy    This  term, 

we  know,  is  applied  to  the  strongest  idea  of  Excited  action,  when 

it  signifies  the  Resurrection,  Avca-reun^.    We  cannot  help  noting, 

how  Ex  is  used  in  these  explanatory  terms  for  Ex-citement;   nor 

can   we  forbear  observing  how  Ex  or  £  is  at  once  applied  to 

express  Stability  and  Destruction,  Ex-truo,'  E^-verto.     Thus,  then, 

the  first  sense  of  the  Greek  Isremi,  {itmifu,)  should  not  be  that  of 

"CoUoco,  Statuo,"  but  that  of  ^^Erigo;"   and  hence  we  shall  be 

brought  to  the  use  of  the  word  in  such  applications,  as  in  the 

passage  of  Sophocles,  produced  by  the  Lexicographers,  0^6op  QVi 

iXTHXlti,  which  they  justly  explain  by  '*  Arrigit  aures,'*  though  they 

Aa^Fe  not  provided  f6r  this  sense  in  their  general  explanation  of  the 

^OMr<3k.     We  have  seen,  that  the  Persian  (^oJii**!  IsTaden  has  been 

iXf>lsL\ned  by  ^^To  Arise,  Rise  up,  Stand,'*  &c.  &c. ;   and  likewise, 

that      TJsTerden  ^jOJo^l  means  ''To  Shave,  Erase.''    To  Erase  is 

notlr^mng  but  *  To  2?'aw^,  JRo«?,Stir  up,'  &c.    Though  the  Latin  ''Sto 

per|>^ dually  I'elates  to  Stability,  yet  in  one  sense  it  is  justly  ex- 

pkin^d  by  ''To  Stand  Upright,  to  be  Erect — Steterunt  Coma;'^ 

wl^ex-^  we  perceive  the  more  original  idea.     T  haVe  supposed,  that 

in     ^l^^  term  Isnemi,  {ic-nnii,  Colloc6,  Statuo.^^In   Aor;  2.    pei*f. 

^flasc^.  perf.  Sto,  consisto,  Unde  Est; — £5^^,  Natum,  ortum  £55^,) 

^^    wciay  perceive,  how  the  verb  of  Beings  Est,  Is,  &c.  and  the 

*^^^^ouns  or   Articles  of  Being,  Iste,  Is,  Hic,  &c.  have  been 

^^S&ested  from  the  idea  of  what  is  Placed^Situated,  &c.     Yei 

I    ViaVe  likewise  had  occasion  frequently  to  observe,  how  these 

Words  expressing  Being,  are  connected  with  terms  of  Excitement. 

^^^  How  see,  that  both  ideas  may  be  true ;  and  it  would  ie  idle  to 

^^scuss,  in  what  proportions  the  Primary  or  the  Secondary  idea  pre-i 

^^ils.    In  the  very  term  Existence -^Existo^  "To  Rise,  Spring,''  &c. 

the 
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the  preposition  Ex,  as  we  now  see,  equally  expresses  the  idea 
annexed  to  Est,  Iste,  Is,  Hic  ;  and  if  we  adopt  the  kindred  term 
Ex-Sto,  we  have  in  Ex  and  "^Sjo,  terms  of  the  same  fundamental 
meaning,  and  under  the  same  Radical,  alike  belonging  to  these 
words  of  Being. — Whether  Sisto  belongs  to  the  Element  ^ST^ 
quasi  ^Sxo,  will  be  considered  when  the  Element  ST  is  discussed. 
I  shew  in  other  parts  of  my  Work  that  names  for  Touth — 
Warriors,  &CC.  belong  to  our  Element  '^C,  ^D,  &c.  under  the  idea 
of  Excitement  in  Motion-^Action,  &c.i  and  if  we  jexplain  this  race 

•  -  • 

of  words,  denoting  fiW»^,  by  *  Qui  EXwton/  vel  EiX-  ^STant,  quasi 
^  Erecti  and  EXcitati/  we  shall  see  how  all  these  terms  coincide 
with  each  other  in  the  same  fundamental  idea. 

I  have  justly  seen  on  a  former  occasion  (p.  455,)  the  connexion 
between  words  expressing  Being  and  Moving,  or  Goipg  from 
Place  to  Place;  and  as  I  then  considered  verbs  of  Being  under 
the  idea  of  what  is  Placed  or  Situated,  I  suggested,  that  the  verbs 

« 

of  Motion  might  have  originally  signified  "  To  Place,"  if  I  may 
so  say,  'To  Go  from  Place  to  Place.'  This  .is  an  extremely 
probable  idea;  yet  I  have  at  the  same  time  expressed  my  em- 
barrassment  on  the  subject,  by  observing  that  I  was  unable  to 
determine  *^  the  precise  idea  froni  which ,  these  terms  ^  denoting 
"  Motion  are  derived ; "  and  I  suggested  (p.  475,)  that  they  shouldi 
perhaps  be  referred  to  the  notion  Qf  Excitement^  which  I  proppsed 
fully  to  illustrate  in  the  course  of  my  Work. — I  am  now  arrived 
at  the  point  of  my  discussion,  in  which  these  words  denoting 
Motion  may  again  be  examined;  and  I  trust,  that  all  our  diffi^ 
culties  will  vanish  in  this  state  of  our  Enquiry,  in  which  the 
intermediate .  idea«  connecting  terms,  of  Excitement  and  Position^ 
has  been  so  fully  unfolded..  Among  the  t^rms  of  Motion,  I  pro- 
duced the  Greek  Eimi^  (E/p,EQ,)  lemi,  (iii;p„  Mitto,)  Oveuo,  Ovos^ 
(QjfVM,  Iter  facio,  Oloq,  Via,)  Oichomai,  (Oix^fiou,  Abeo,)  Eeko,  Ikcj, 
Iiuff  a^a/»  lis^no,  (Hiwr,  Venio,  ixm,,  V^nio,  Accedo,  l»yco^„  Venio^ 

advenioji 
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advenio,— Supplicot  obsecro,  Ikw«,  Convenio>  adeo,  sequor,  sup- 
plico,)  and  hence  iKeteuo,  iKetes,  ("Iiwreiw,  Supplicp/'  hoc  est, 
Adeo  Supplicandi  causa,  ut  in  IwfiOfMu^  htif^^j  Supplex,)  the  Latin 
It,  Txer,  &c.— the  Saxon  Eode,  Ivit ;  the  old  English  Yede. 
In  this  discussion  I  shall  find  it  necessary  to  adopt  ,the  Latin  Ex» 
and  the  English  Out— -Issi^e,  as  general  terras  expre^^ing  the 
idea  of  Excitement  in  the  action  of  Stirring  up,  Out,  &c.  to  which 
notion  I  conceive  all  these  terms  ultimately  to  belong,  though  I  do 
not  pretend  to  adjust  the  precise  degree  of  affinity,  which  these 
explanatory  terms  may  have  to  the  woirds  examined. 

I  have  suggested,  that   the  term  Etmi^  (i^p*  £p>)  might  be 
quasi  Ejmi,  but  however  that  may  he,  we  s.ee  the  true  form  qt 
this  verb  of  Motion  in  Eis,  Eisi,  Irui,  Ito,  &c,  (E^p,  E^^,  Es^s^  lOt^^ 
Ira,  Sic.  Eo,)  as  in  the  Latin  Is,  It,  lT^r,,&c.     We  shall  now 
understand,  that  in^Ex^^Eis,  (E^etg,.  ab  E£«ip,  Exeo,)  and  Ex^Is^i 
(Lat.)  *  You  Issue  or  go  Oijt,'  the  Ex,  Eis,  ftnd  Ex,  Is,  h^ye  the 
same  meaning,  just  as  Issi^^  and  Out  have.     In  the  teems  l£s» 
Iesi,  Es,  Eto,  from  lemiy  (liifit,  Iiy^,  Iiyo-*,  E^,  Et«,  Mitto,)  which 
directly  signify  *  To  Cast  or  Throw  Out,'  we  see  the  idea  more 
atrongly.    .  In   the  compound  £x-lAsin,   (eImm-iv,.  Emittunt,    ab 
E^/^p^  Emitto,)  *They  Throw  Out,  dr   Cause  tq   Issue  Outj' 
it  is.  impossible  .to  distinguish,  between  the  senses  of  Ex  and  I  as, 
as  it  is  between  Jssi^et  and  Out.     We  shall  now  see  how  the  Ith, 
in    Ithi^^^  (l6vg,  Rectus,  Directus,)  Raised  up,  Uprights  Straight 
Upright,  as  we  express  it,)   Straight,  Direct,  &q.   h%s    the   same 
sense  as  the  Ith,  in  Ith^^  (l^i.)     The  one  signifies  Raised  up,  so 
as  to  ^  Issue  or  Stand  up  or  Out  ; "  and  t^e  other  means  <  To  Issue 
<  or  Go  Out,  ab^Ovr,  Sic,  To^Qut^  or  Ab^Ovr,'  if  I  may  so  say. 
In  EvTuus,  and  if^-AiTHA,  (Eu6vc,  Rectus,  r^a/fla,  Coram^  Recta,)  we 
hav€^  the  same  idea  as  in  Ithus,  (lOug.)    In  the  verb  Ithkp,  (I^» 
Recta  feror»  Recta  pei^o;  Impetus  feror,  Prorumpo,  &c»)  we  have  the 
^  f  tron^est  idea  of  Excitement,  as  it  relates  to  ^  What  ia  Raisegl  up  op 

Routed. 
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^  Routed  up  to  action-^what  is  Stirred  Up  or  Out — what  Bieakft 
*  Out,  Issues  Out,  forth,  on,  forward  or  Right  on,  iSfra/g-/t*  forward/ 
as  we  express  it.  It  is  marvellous  to  observe  how  uniformly 
similar  metaphorical  expressions  are  applied  in  different  Lan-^ 
guages  to  similar  purposes.  In  the  Ith  of  iTHU'-phallos^  (lOu^akKo^f 
Penis  Erectus,)  we  have  the  sense  of  1st  and  ^St  in  IsT-emi, 
(liTTirp);  and  ^Sto  in  such  phrases  as  O^^  cut  ISTHSIN  Arrigit 
aures,  ^Sreterunt  comas.  We  now  understand,  that  the  verb  of 
Being,  Eimi,  Eis,  EiVEsti,  &c.  (Eip,  Sum,  Ei^  Ei^  Ea-n,  Es^  Est,^ 
and  the  verb  of  Motion,  Eimi  Eis,  Eh  Eisi,  (Eip,  EiSi  Ei,  Ijo-t,  Eo^ 
/5,  It,)  have  the  same  fundamental  idea,  just  as  if  we  should 
explain  one,  as  Eis,  Sue.  (Ei^,  Es,)  by  Ezistis,  or  Ex:3^STa5,  and 
the  other  Eis,  (Eif,  h,)  by  Ex^Is,  and  there  is  no  other  difierence 
but  that  the  term  ^Sto  passes  into  the  sense  of  Position  of 
Stability,  while  Is,  (Lat)  relates  to  Motion.  The  Ex  remains 
faithful  to  the  original  idea  in  both  applications.  We  shall  now 
understand,  why  Est,  he  Is>  and  Est,  he  Eats,  bear  the  same 
form^  as  they  both  convey  the  same  fundamental  idea.  In  Est, 
he  Is,  we  hav«  he  Outs,  or  Stands  Out,  Ex^Stat;  and  in  Est, 
he  Eats,  we  have  he  OtiTs,  he  Scratches  or  Tears  Out,  o^ 
Ex^Edit.  Thus  vfe  see,  how  the  Ex  and  Ed,  in  'Ex=EdiV,  convey 
the  same  notion.  We  shall  now  perhaps  be  more  inclined  to  receive 
the  idea,  which  I  suggested  on  a  former  occasion,  that  Edo,  '*  To 
«  Utter  or  put  forth ;— To  set  Out,''  &c.  as  R.  Ainsworth  ex- 
plains it,  is  not  derived  from  £  and  Da,  but  that  it  appears  in  its 
Radical  form.  If  this  should  be  the  fact,  Edo,  in  the  senses  *  To 
«  Eat,'  and  ^To  put  forth,'  will  have  the  same  fundamental  mean- 
ing ;  though,  as  in  other  examples,  they  are  distinguished  by  some 
differences  of  sound  and  form  from  each  other,  in  order  to  mark 
tiie  different  offices,  which  they  perform.  But  if  Edo,  Edidi, 
should  be  derived  from  E  and  Do,  the  £  or  £x  is  still  employed 
with  its  true  force. 

This 
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Yhis  connection  between  the  terms  denoting  Beings  and  terms 
expressing  Motion^  Excitement^  Sec.  will  open  to  us  new  modes* 
of  conceiving  the  same  subject     So  intimate  is  the  connection 
between  the  verb  of  Motion  and  the  verb  of  Being,  that  in  Latihi 
Iri  is  directly  used,  as  Esse  might  have  been«    Thus  'Amatum 
Mri,'   means  ''To  be  about  to  be  loved/'  as  ^Amatum,  Esse/ 
signifies  '*  To  be  loved/*     If  it  had  been  '  Amatum  Ex-/n/  which 
it  might  have  been  as  to  the  sense,  we  should  have  seen  more 
fully  in  EX  the  fundamental  idea^  as  it  relates  to  what  we  call  the 
Isstf^  of  an  event  i   and  we  cannot  help  observing  in  the  explana- 
tory  term  a6-*OuT,  how  the  English  Out  still  continues  to  be 
inserted,  and  to  preserve  the  same  idea.     In  English,  we  express 
the  future  time  by  the  verb  of  motion,  '  To  be  Going  to  be  mar* 
'  ried/  &c. ;    and  thus  it  is  in  various  other  Languages.     The 
Reader  perhaps  might  now  be  inclined  to  conjecture,  that  possibly 
the  termination  of  the  Latin  Infinitives^  in  Am,  Mon,  And]  Are,  Am,. 
Ere,  Eri,  Ire^  Iri,  are  derived  from  the  verb  of  Motion ;    though 
on  this  point  there  is  some  difficulty.     In  Ire,  Iri,  they  directly 
coincide  in  form.     In  the  ancient  mode  of  writing,  the  ^R  was. 
doubled,  in  order^  as  it  should  seem,  to  express  the  idea  more 
strongly,  as  Am-ARi-ER,  Sec  &c.     In  such  words  as  the  English 
Come,   Become,  the    French  Devenir,   and    the   Latin  Evado^^ 
Evenio,  and  the  Greek  ATrofScuvco,  &c.  &c.  we  see  how  the  verb  of 
Motion  connects  itself  with  the  use  of  the  verb  of  Being,  *  Whence 
*  Comes  it,*  (Unde  Est,)  'He  Becomes  Poor' — Est  pauper,— "Faire 
*'  Devenir  fou " — '  Facere,  ut  quis   insanus  Evadat  vel  Sit,    or 
'  Facers  ut  quis  insanus  Ex-Eat>'  if  I  might  so  say^ — A^ia-roi  avf^te 
'  AnOBAINOTSi,  Optimi  homines  Evadunt-^hirt^,  Evenit/    We  ob^ 
serve  too,  that  the  idea  of  Rising  up — Springing  or  Issuing  forth 
or  OuTi  &c.  is  indissolubly  connected  with  that  of  the  verb  of 
Being,  as  in  Trnfim,  Orior,  Sum,  T^rae^^ar,  Initium  do^  Sum,  Existo, 
ab  h^,  Origo,    Amnyjua,  Produce,  Emitto,  Extrudo, — Enascor, 

Existo^ 
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Existo,  Orior,  ut  Sol,  &c.^-^T%xXAy,  Facio,  Fio,  Oriori*  MfAiyo^w^t  Opdi 
v9'rt^m  et^x^  Xoyeav  TeXXirtUy  which  IS  commoDly*  translated  by 
'^  M^Uiti  hymni  posteriorum  sermoiium  principia  iSun^/' :&c.  &c« 
I  suppose,  that  these  terms  Est,  Out,  &c.  are  originally  derived 
from  the  idea  of  Stirring  up  the  Ground;  and  it  is  impossible, 
I  think,  not  to  mark,  that  such  words  as  the  Greek  Tello^{Tikkw,) 
and  the  Latin  Tollo,  &€.  belong  to  the  action  of  Tilling  the  Tellus 
or  Ground.  In  one  Greek  word  we  have  at  once  the  sense  of  the 
Verb  of  Being,  and  of  Stirring  up,  as  Pelo,  Pelomai,  Il£\«,  vel 
UOiOfiai^  Sunty  Kerto ;  and  no  one,  I  think,  can  doubt,  that  Pelo  belongs 
to  PcieOy  (iXoXsAi,  Verto,  Aro,)  To  Plough.  I  have  before  reinne* 
sented  the  original  idea,  annexed  to  Is,  Iste,  &c.  by  a  participle 
form  Is*^n5,  IsT£-^tt5,  in  order  to  compare  them  with  Exist^ens 
(p.  ^73,)  or,  as  I  may  now  represent  it,  Ex^Sist-ens,  Ex=  ^Sr^ans,  or 
Ex=:  ^T-an5,  Where  the  Ex  and  ^ST,  or  ^T  in  ^Sto,  alike  express 
the  primitive  force  of  Is  and  Iste.  We  shall  now  understand  in 
this  state  of  the  discussion,  that  Ex=:lT'm5,  if  I  may  be  permitted 
so  to  say,  might  have  been  equally  employed,  in  which  Ex  and  It 
would  still  have  expressed  the  primitive,  force  of  Is  and  Iste, 
&c.  In  other  words.  Is,  Iste,  (Lat.)  It,  (Eng.)  8cc.  &c.  mean 
nothing  but  the  *Out  or  Ovred  object — the  iT^m,  Ex-lT2^m,  the 
•Gone  forth  or  Out  object,*  if  I  may  so  say,  the  *Isstt^^OuT  object,' 
or  the  *  Raised^  Standing  Out  object,"  &c.  &c.  As  I  before  confined 
my  attention^  to  the  connection  of  the  Demonstrative  part  of 
Speech,  as  connected  with  Position,  (p.  454O  I  shall  only  here 
consider  the  relation  of  these  words,  as  connected  With  Motion. 
Let  us  mark  the  terms  £0,  '*  Thither  or  to  that  place/'  and  Adeo, 
where  in  Eo,  we  can  hardly  distinguish  between  the  Verb  Eo,  and 
the  Demonstrative  Pronoun  jgo ;  and  in  Adeo,  we  seem  to  con- 
found  the  Verb  Adeo  with  the  compound  Ad  and  Eo.  The  term 
Ad-Eo  brings  us  to  Id^Eo,  which  will  unequivocally  shew  us, 
that  Ad  and  Id  belong  to  each  other.  In  IdbEo,  the  Id  at  once 
t  <  directs 
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directs  us  to  the  Demonatcatlve.  Id,  and  yet  Ad  leads  us  to  terms 
of  Motion^  *'  Ixjiift  Ad  locum; ".  where  the  It  and  the'A©  present 
themselves  as  kindred  terms/ as  in  the  compound  Ad=It.     In  the 
Us  of  Vsque  we  have  the  same  idea  as  in  Ad.     In  Hue  we  seem 
to   eonfound   the  sense   of  Motion    to  a   place   with   that  of  a 
J^emonstrative  tenii ;    and'  In  the  compound  Ad=:Huc,  we  again 
perceive  their  union.     WW  iiave  seen,  that  the  Oos  and  Eoos>  (ac» 
Ad,  E«c»  Ad,)  belong  to  Ad,  Eis,  (E/^,  Ad,)  and  we  shall  now 
understand,  why  under  the  same  form  as  Eoos^  (js.mq,  IT^quedum^ 
Quo-^^,)   we   have  Eoos,  (E«^,   Aurora,  Oriens,)  which  means 
nothing  but  the  spot  where  the  Sua  *^^Rise$  ttjiorOuT,  Com^s Out.* 
Surely  the  English  East  and  its  parallels^  must  be  referred  to 
Eoos^  (Em^);    and  the  w^Esl  is  'only. another  form  of  the  word  with 
some  slight  difference^  in  order  1;o  mark  the  opposite  state  of  the 
same  obfect  or  idea.    This  artifice  in  Language  is  that,  on  which 
its  chief  operations  are  founded,  and  which  all  acknowledge  in  the 
example  of  verbs,  as  Loving,  Loved^  &c.  &c.  &c.    I  have  before  ob- 
served (p.  445,)  that  the  Greek  EIks,  and  Eis,  (e£,  Ei^O  should 
only  be  considered  as  different  forms  of  each  o;ther;    and  we  shall 
DOW  fully  understand  the  connection  between  those  relations  of 
From  and  To,  which  theise  words  express,  when  we  remember, 
that  £x*lTtf5,  Going  From,  actually  means  the  ''Issue  or  end  of  a 
*'  business,"  according  to  the  very  words  of  Robert  Ainsworth,  or 
the  point  *  To  which  things  tiend.*     Thus,  then,  Eks  and  eJs,  (E^, 
Ei^,)  alike  relate  to  the  idea  expressed  by  Is9U£,  the  Beginning  arid 
the  End^  the  From  and  the  To.     In  the  term  Event,  &g.  &c.  from 
EveniOf  we  have  the  samp  union  of*  ideas.     We  observe  how  To, 
under  the  form  T'^,  which  I  have  shewn  to  belong  to  the  Demon- 
strative The,  retains  the  same  idea  of  motion.     I  :^aYe  referred 
Ek=:As  to  Ek»Ast-os,  (pcug,  Procul,  Erainus,  Ixu^tos,  ^ing^ilus,) 
and  as  Ek=Ast  signifies  Is-ttIt* — the  Out,  Distinguished  object, 
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SO  £k»As  means  Out — Out,  Away,  Away.  I  have  shewn,  that 
in  Saxon,  Oth  means  IJsque^  but  it  means  likewise  Out,  as 
OTH-Byrstan,  Erurapere,  To  Burst  Out,  (p.  448.) 

We  see,  how    these   words   signifying    7b,  as   Ad,  Vs^que^ 
coincide  with  the  sense  of  the  English  7i7/,  under  the  Element 
TL,  on  which  I  have  before  expressed  my  doubts.     I  cannot  help 
however  observing  in  this  place,  that  Ti//,  in  Scotch,  signifies  not 
only  To  J  but  From,  though  *'  improperly,"  as  Dr.  Jamieson  ob- 
serves.   In  the  eye  of  an  Etymologist,  all  the  senses  of  a  word  are 
equally  proper.     We  cannot  but  observe,  that  TUl,  To,  coincides 
in  form  with  Till,  *  To  Stir  up  the  Ground ; '    and  if  it  signifies 
From,  in  its  original  sense,  we  perceive  how  it  corresponds  with 
the  different  meanings  of  Eks   and  Eis,  &c.  (e£,  £1^,)  and   for 
what  reason.     Till  differs  nothing  in  its  fundamental  sense  from 
TeloSf  (TeXo^  Finis,   Exitus,    lug  reXog,  Denique,  Ad  extremum,) 
*  The  End,  To  the  End/     In  the  ordinary  arrangements  of  the 
Lexicographer,  Telos  and  Tello,  (TiXoCf  Finis,  Exitus,  TfAA«#,  Facio, 
Fio,  Orior,)  are  considered  as  separate  Roots,  without  any  relation 
to   each   other.    We   shall  now  however  understand,  that    they 
belong   to  each   other,  as   Exitus  does  to  Exeo.     We  shall  see 
moreover,  that    Till,   (Eng.  Scotch,)   signifying    To,  and    Telos, 
(TfXoc,  Exitus,)  may  belong  to  Tello,  and  Ana-Tole,  {TiXXca,  Orior, 
AvaroX'^y  Oriens,)  just  as  Eis  and  Eoos,  (lUg,  Eag,  Ad,)  according  to 
my  hypothesis,  belong  to  Eoos,  (Eug,  Oriens.)     The  Scotch  Critics 
will  now  perceive,  that  Till,  the  Verb,  may  signify  *'  To  entice," 
and  yet  belong  to   Till,  the  Preposition.     Dr.  Jamieson  explains 
Teal  or  Till,  by  "  To  entice,  to  wheedle,  to  inveigle  by  flattery ; 
"  generally.  To  Teal  on,  or  Teal  up.'*     In  Teal  up,  we  see  the  true 
idea   of  Raising— Stirring  up  or  Exciting   to  any  purpose,  &c. 
In  the  phrase  *'  Thou'lt  Tz/i  my  bride  away,"  we  have  neaily  the 
sense  -of  iUe  Latin  Tollo.     Robert  Ainsworth  gives  us  among  the 

senses 
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senses  of  SoUdtOt  "  To  Entice  one  to  do  a  thing,"  a  term»  as  we 
know,  originally  signifying  "To  Stir  or  dig  up,  properly  the 
«  Ground." 

There  is  an  Hebrew  term  which  will  unequivocally  explain  to 
us  the  hypothesis,  which  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  illustrate, 
respecting  the  origin  of  words  of  Being,  &c.  &c.  This  term  is 
nnw  ATH,  which  signifies  in  the  first  sense^  according  to  Mn  Park- 
hurst,  <'To  come,  come  to,  come  near,  approach,  come  speedily/' 
In  this  sense,  we  see  the  idea,  which  we  might  express  by  the 
kindred  Latin  words,  in  the  compound,  Ad=It,  or  by  the  kindred 
English  word  At — *He  Ats,'  if  this  term  had  been  a  verb.    The 

same  word  n»  or  nn»,  AT  or  ATH,  means  Thouy  and  AT  fiK 
means  The,  where  we  have  *The  Is,  (Lat.)  It,  (Eng.)  The  Ovred 

*  forth  object — the  Itk5,'  if  I  may  so  say.  But  n»  or  nriN  AT  or 
ATT,  signifies  "A  sign,  token — Ensign,"  &c.,  that  is  the  Id, 
(Lat.)  It,  (Eng.)  •The  remarkable  Out  object — the  Ex-lrum^ 
*At  which  the  attention  is  fixed* — Again  nK  AT  signifies,  as  a 
Particle,  *'  With,  To,  Toward,"  riNO  M^JT,  '*  From  with,  From 
"  the,  French  UAvec,''  where  we  see  the  sense  of  Ad,  (Lat)  At, 
(Eng.)  But  there  is  still  another  meaning  of  this  Hebrew  word, 
where  we  are  brought  to  the  very  spot  supposed  in  my  hypothesis. 
As  a  Noun,  nK  AT,  denotes  "A  Coulter y^  because,  as  Mr.  Park- 
hurst  supposes,  it  ''comes  before  the  ploughshare  in  ploughing." 
The  Hebrew  n»  AT,  the  Coulter,  means  probably  that  which 
yRouts  up  or  Out  the  Ground.*  The  senses  of  the  parallel  term 
in  Arabic  will  serve  to  illustrate  .this  train  of  ideas.  The"  Arabic 
/jrl  Eti  means  '•  Coming,  arrival,  bringing^  leading,  coming 
•*  unawares,  surprising ; "  and  it  denotes  likewise  "  Beings  Ex- 
"isting;''  but  in  another  sense,  which  I  conceive  to  be  the 
original  one,  it  signifies  '*  Abolishing y  Ruining,  Erasing^  Des^ 
^*  troyingy'  as  Mr.  Richardson  explains  it ;  that  is.  Routing  or 
Rooting  Out.     In   the  preceding   column   of  Mr.  Richardson *s 

Dictionary 
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Dictionary  we  have^l  Etck>,  .^r  >•  Poniiiig, 'c^ 
''surprising.  9»  Producing^  :b|7pging  foith^fppiQiisly,  shooting 
^'  forth  buds,  producing  fruit,  bringing  forth  young;"  where  we 
have  the  genuine  sense  of  Isst^in^  Out.  . » In  two  other  ^nses  of 
this  word  we  have  ''  The  Fight  way^;  straight  path.^-^A^y  thing 
'^  Erect,  upright  in  walking>^^  where  we  see  the  sense  of  Ithus^ 
(idwc,  Rectus,)  &c.  &c. 

I  shall  not  pursue  to  a  greater  length  my  observatlotisi  on  the 
origin  of  the  terms  oi  Beings  and  of  the  Particles,  with  which  they 
are  connected.  All  my  former  discussions  in  the  third  Section  of 
the  second  Chapter  remain  precisely  as  they  were,  respecting  the 
relation  of  this  great  race  of  »words  to  each  other,  except  that  m 
considering  their  original  idea,  another  mode  of  conceiving  them 
has  been  applied.  When  we  again  examine  that  race  of  words 
with  this  clue  before  us,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  trace  relations, 
which  might  otherwise  appear  strange  or  remotf. '  We  shall 
perceive,  that  the  terms  of  Being  are  surrounded  x)n  all  sides, 
and  are  perpetually  accompanied  by  terms  of  ExdLement ;  though 
they  are  manifestly  attached  likewise,  on  vanous  ocqasians, 
to  terms,  which  denote  Place  or  Positiqn^  as  of  tbrogs  Fixed  or 
rather  Raised  upon  a  Base  or  Fotmdatispn.  We  have  seen  how 
these  ideas,  apparently  so  remote,  are  reconciled  with  each  others 
and  how  the  various  parts  of  Language;  become  ^uniform  acKl  <x>n^ 
sistent.  I  have  now  unfolded,  as  I .  conoeive,^  evM'y .  thing  whicir 
relates  to  this  subtle  enquiry,  with  all  the  preciaion*  w^ich  the 
nature  of  the  question  wiU  admit;  and  I  hd,V4;  proq^eded,  a({^QFding 
tQ  my  view  <)f  the  subject,  as  far  as  it  is  po'ssible  to  advapqe  in  the 
discovery  and  detail  of  those  direct  and  unequivocal /tf^/^,  ^hicE 
fall  within  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge.  There  j$  in  this  enquii(y, 
as  in  all  other  researches,  a  certain  point,  at  5vhich  darkness* 
comiiences;  when  all  our  attempts  to  investig&te  and  explaiR 
become  obscure — doubtful  iind  theoretical.     We  are  imw  arrived 

at 
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at  this  poiqti  and  at  every  step  which  we  proceed  beyond 
this  limlt.wfe  shall  fimi  odrselves  involved  ih  th^  clouds  of  mystery 
^tn^  theory. 

I  li*v€  observed  on  former  occasions,  that  the  Interjections 
expressing  Excitement  or  emotions  of  the  mind^  which  are  su;p« 
posed  to  be  removed  from  the  sphere  of  Language,  evidently 
attach  themselves  to  the  familiar  terms  of  Excitement,  and  tikewise 
to  terms  denoting  Being — or  Demonstrative  of  persons,  things,  &c. 
Thus  HeusI  Eja!  AT,(Lat.)  <*But. — In  distinguishing. — Threat- 
"  ening.  —  Admiring,  Dispraising,  objecting!  and  answering/*-*-^ 
At=At,  (Lat.)  "An  interjection  of  surprise.— JFib/J^. — How  rrow/V 

&c.  &C,    Att=At^/,  Att=;Atj/=Ax,  Or-Oro/,  (Arrara/,  Arr^roum^^ 

Ororoh)  &c.  &c.  &c.  are  to  be  referred  to  terms,  which  perfornl 
efficient  offices  in  other  parts  of  the  Language  (p.  4^2*)  It  is  im« 
possible  not  to  see  in  the  combination  EjA-Aas,  that  these  words 
are  only  different  forms  of  each  other ;  amd  in  examieiiog  these  Greek 
words  in  our  Vocabularies  of  that  Language,  we  x^annot  but  see, 
that  the  adjacent  terms  Atto,  and  Aruxot  {Arr»^  Prosilio,  ATuf«, 
Terreo, — Pterturbo,)  present  to  us  the  same  idea  of  Excitement  in 
the  Radical  At.  Perhaps  in  At:sUzo9  the  Element  is  doubled^ 
zs  in  AtcAt,  &:c.  in  order  to  express  the  idea  mone  strongly.  In 
examining  these  words,  our  eye  is  again  drawn  to  terms  under 
the  same  form  Atta,  (Arra,  pro  Ar/m,  Aliqua,  qusdam,)  Atta, 
(Att(»,  Vox,  qua  juniores  Senes  oompellant,  sodes,  amabo,  Pater, 
Lat.  Atta,  Senes.)  Surely  we  shall  be  of  opinion,  after  the 
observations  already  made,  that  the  At  in  all  these  words  conveys 
the  same  fundamental  idea  of  Excitement,  whatever  may  be  the 
precise  notionr  by  which  they  are  connected. 

But  the  term  Atta,  (Att«,)  denoting  the  Old.Man^  is  at- 
tached to  a  great  race  of  words,  which  are  to  be  found  through  the 
whole  compass  of  Language,  as  the  appropriate  and  familiar 
name  for  Father,  as  Atta,  Atey^  Attata,  Ottse,  Tat,  Dad,    Tot, 

•   Tetta, 
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T€tta,(TiTta,)  &c,  &C.&C.  collected  in  a  former  page  (486*)  Here 
all  our  difficulties  commence,  and  Theory  alone  prevails.  It  is 
impossible,  I  think,  to  doubt,  that  these  terms  belong  to  the 
words  denoting  Beings  Is,  Iste,  &c.  which  are  likewise  to  be 
found  through  the  whole  compass  of  Language,  and  which,  as  I 
have  now  shewn,  are  perpetually  connected  with  terms  of  Excite-^ 
menu  some  of  which  are  applied,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  action 
of  Stirring  up  the  Ground.  Yet  the  Theorists  on  Language  inform 
us,  and  not  without  some  reason,  that  these  words  for  Father  are 
derived  from  the  infantine  sounds  At,  Atta,  Ta,  Ta,  Da,  Da,&c. 
(see  page  479.)  On  this  point  of  Theory  I  am  not  only  unable 
to  decide,  but  eVen  to  conjecture.  The  Reader  is  in  possession 
of  all  the  evidence,  from  which  he  can  form  any  opinion  on  the 
subject;  and  he  must  interpose  his  own  judgment  on  the  facts 
before  him.  I  may  safely  affirm,  that  all  the  Radical  words, 
with  which  these  terms  for  Father  can  be  connected,  have  passed 
not  only  under  the  eye,  but  under  the  discussion  of  the  Reader. 
We  have  seen  how  they  appear  to  form  one  continued  chain,  as 
ultimately  connected  with  each  other.  We  have  seen  too,  how 
the  form  ^C,  ^D,  &c.  is  attached  to  those  of  ^RC,  RC,  &c.  '^R  ; 
and  it  is  not  pretended,  that  in  the  production  of  these  forms, 
any  such  infantine  sounds  were  efficient.  I  cannot  leave  this 
subject  without  adding  another  fact  to  those  already  recorded, 
respecting  the  relation  of  terms  of  Being  to  terms  of  Excitement. 
I  observed  in  a  former  page,  that  in  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Shaw's 
Dictionary,  where  Athair,  a  Father,  is  recorded,  was  found  like- 
wise the  verb  of  Being,  Ata,  Is  ;  and  I  now  add,  that  in  the  same 
column  are  the  following  terms  of  Excitement,  Athar,  The  Air, 
sky;  Atha,  a  Blast  of  Wind;  ATHoch,  -Waves; — Aruach, 
A  Giant;  At,  Swelling;  AxHam,  A  firebrand  ;  AtotA,  Fermen* 
tation ;  ATochanam^  To  prate,  &c.  The  At  in  the  sense  of 
Prating  might  furnish  our  Theorists  with  a  conjecture,  that  this 
•  sense 
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sense  of  Excitement,  Agitation^  &c.  was  attached  to  the  Element 
^  T,  &CC.  from  the  Idle — Agitated — Babble,  or  Ax-in^  of  Infants, 
if  I  may  so  say,  just  as  Babble,  Bubble,  Hub-jB»6,  Puff-^Pop — 
£06,  &c.  &c.  &c.  may  be  supposed  to  belong  to  Bab^^Pap^^ 
Papa,  &c. — I  must  again  repeat,  that  on  these  points  of  Theory 
I  am  unable  even  to  form  a  conjecture,  as  it  is  placed  beyond  the 
limits  of  research  and  discussion.  All  which  concerns  the 
Theory  of  Human  Speech,  as  I  have  before  observed  (p.  485,)  may 
be  exhausted  within  the  compass  of  a  few  sentences  or  pages. 
The  Theory  of  Language  leads  us  to  the  discovery  of  no  affinities 
in  the  actual  relation  of  one  word  to  another;  nor  have  the 
writers  on  this  subject,  with  all  their  pretensions  to  unfold  at 
once  the  whole  scheme  of  Human  Speech,  supplied  us  from  this 
source,  I  might  almost  say,  with  a  single  Etymological  fact,  which 
has  not  been  universally  understood  and  acknowledged  by  the 
most  ordinary  and  superficial  observers. 

The  terms,  which  I  produced  in  a  former  page  (195,)  denoting 
Touth — fFarriors,  &c.  &c.  I  now  refer  to  the  idea  of  Excitement^ 
as  expressing  the  Vigorous — Active  powers  of  such  personages. 
Among  these  terms  we  may  class  Ais»^/^r,  Pusuetes,  (Jiurwtni^, 
Adolescens  valde  robustus; — decens,  moderatus; — Pastor; — Qui 
facile  hue  illucve  movetur,  Aitrwirfig,  Idem,)  which  some  have  justly 
referred  to  Aisso,  (Akto-m,  Ruo,)  Aizeos,  (Ai^o^,  Juvenis,  qui  robore 
juvenili  viget^)  Eith^05,  (yii&eog,  Adolescens,)  Aires,  (A/rn^,  Socius, 
qui  amatur  libidinose,}  Auo^i^)  Ausim,  with  their  parallels  before 
produced,  Os^r,  Osar,  &c.  (Span,  and  Ital.)  Auso,  (Ava-u,)  from 
which  Suidas  derives  Avsones,  (Ai/o-we;,  ot  fixa-tXn^^  ^»^a  to  Aw»  to 

ToXfMi,  ci  'iretvTu  i'mroXfimrig  rta  iT^o<rTCtyf4Mri,)  Aj-Ax,  Ai,  quasi  Aj=As, 

(Aiecg,)  AiETo»,  (Ai^w,)  Ires,  (Itij;,  Temerarius,  Audax,)  Wamos, 
(lT«pVf  Temerarius,)  AiTualoeis,  {AidaXoa^,  Ardens,)  which  une- 
quivocally belongs  to  A  itho  (Aifi«,Uro,)  AiDulos,  (Ai^vXog,)  Awelos, 
(AiJiiXof,  1  enebricosus  i— E  conspectu  tollens,  Extialis,)  which  in 

^    .    its 
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its  sense  of  Exitialis,  belongs  to  the  race  of  words  before  usj  but 
in  that  of  Tehehricosus  to  A^.nd  Ai»Xof;  &c.  &;c.  The  DL,  TL,  in 
these  term^,  seem  to  have  the  same  meaning,  as  the  Thai  in 
Atasthalos,  (AraardaXety  Magnonim  damnorum  auctor,)  which  plainly 
bdongs  to  Ate,  (At%)  and  the  remainder  is  either  Jsthalos  a  com- 
pound of  As  and  TTtal,  or  it  is  simply  Thalos.  The  TL,  DL, 
belong  to  TelluSy  and  To  T/7/— -To  Stir  up  the  Ground,  for  the  same 
reason  J  and  hence  we  have  the  terms  of  violence,  DeeUo ,  (^A^Xm, 
Lsedo,)  Deleo^  8lc.  Perhaps  Es^Thlos^  (E<r6xog^  Bonus ; — Probus  ;— 
Frugi,  Utilis,  Strentius,  Fortis,)  may  be  likewise  a  similar,  com- 
pound. The  Ax=Ys  means  probably  the  Tauth.  In  Saxon,  Hyssa 
denotes,  as  Lye  explains  it,  "  Hirquitallus,  puer  pubescens,  juve- 
'*  n1si''  and  in  the  same  column  we  have  Hy8£,  or  Hise,  Mas, 
Masculus ;  Hys,  His,  the  Pronoun  of  Being. 

I  cannot  forbear  producing  various  terras,  with  which  •  these 
Saxon  words  are  surrounded,  which  convey  the  train  of  ideas,  now 
under  discussion.  We  see  HYsian,  "To  Hiss,  Irridere,  sub- 
**  sannarej"  and  HYspan^  or  Hispan,  '*  Irridere,  subsannare,  ex- 
"probarej"  Hiscan,  Reprobare ;  Hyst,  Turbo;  HYiH/aw, 
Grassari,  vastare,  and  Hyrwian,  Exprobrare,  injuria,  a8Gicere;  to 
which  Lye  refers  the  term  Harrow.  The  preceding  word  to 
Hyrwian  is  Hyrwe^  Torriculum,  facula;  though  Lye  adds,  **  At 
**  dubitat  Somnerus  annon  idem  sit  cum  Hyspe,"  Fornaculum* 
"  Qusrehdum  interea,  utrum  non  sit  Occa,  Aug.  yin  Harrow." 
In  the  same  col^ann  we  have  Hyrth//«^,  "  Colonus,  Agricola," 
&c.;  HYRTan,  Refocillare,  animare,"  &c.j  where  we  are  brought 
directly  to  the  Earth,  and  likewise  to  the  idea  of  Excitements 
We  see  how  HYRTan  appears  to  connect  itself  with  HEARX^n* 
We.  have  likewise  in  the  same  coliimn  HviisTan,  Murmurare; 
which  means  to  £arth>  or  to  Grate  upon  the  Earth,  and 
Hyrstiw^,  Frixiovfrom  the  noise  in  Frying;  and  Hyrt,  Hurt* 
*' Laesus,  vulneratus;''    where  we  have  an  action  of  Violence. 

Another 
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Another  form  of  the  Saxon  Hyst  is  Tst,  which  Lye  'explains  by 
•*  Procellaj  Turbo,  Tempestas ; "  and  in  one  sense  by  *'  Mstus 
**  niaris/'  We  now  perceive,  that  the  Latin  Justus  belongs  to  the 
Saxon  YsT,  I  see  in  the  opening  of  Lye's  Dictionary,  where 
this  Saxon  word  is  found,  Yth,  Unda,  fluctus^  which  belongs  to 
the  same  idea. 

The  Greek  hires^  (Aiti^^i)  denoting  the  o  ifufavo^,  is  a  Thessalian 
word,  and  is  the  title  of  an  Idyllium  in  Theocritus.  There  is 
a  Persian  word,  which  perhaps  may  belong  to  it.  Mr.  Richardson 
explains  u*  Hiz,  by  '*  i.  An  iron  shovel.  «.A  utensil  used  inr 
••  baths.  $.  Puer  scortum/'  In  the  opening  of  Mr.  Richardson's 
Dictionary,  where  this  word  occurs,  there  are  various  terms,  which 
belong  to  the  train  of  ideas  under  discussion,  as  the  Persian  ^^^ 
Heij,  which  signifies  '^  Tearing  up, — Instigation ; ''  and  the  suc- 
ceeding word  under  the  same  form,  which  means  **  Raising  (dust) ; 
*'  provoking  (to  anger.) — ^Making  an  attack. — A  battle,  a  combat—- 
**  Perturbation,  fury,  agitation,  intoxication. — Hij,  used  in  crying 
^  to  camels/'  The  word  Oo^  Heit,  signifies  *'  Low  Ground ; " 
and  '^  Heita,  &c.  Come  hither.  Come  hither !  Approach,"  before 
produced ;  and  ]afJ>  Heit,  ^'  Calling  out,  crying,  vociferating,  being 
^  tumultuous.  Arriving  at,  Approaching/'  This  will  remind  us  of 
our  term  Heit,  used  by  Carters  to  their  horses,  of  the  French 
term  JEferHu at,  as  it  appears  in  the  well-known  proverb^  *^  II 
"  n'entend  ni  Adia  ni  A  Hur  Hv at,''  and  of  the  German  Hotte^ 
"  A  cartman  s  crying  to  make  his  horses  turn  to  the  right  hand>'' 
before  produced.  We  shall  be  reminded  likewise  of  the  Inter* 
jections  belonging  to  our  Element,  Heus,  &c.  which  I  have  before, 
referred  to  the  idea  of  Excitement.  Junius  produces  Heit  in  this 
sense,  and  reminds  us  of  a  passage  in  Chaucer,  where  the  term  is 
thus  used,  ''Heit  Scot,  Heit  Brok/*  It  is  not  necessary  to 
increase  the  collection  of  this  species  of  words»  which  are  every 
where  to  be  found. 

50  •  I  have 
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I  have  justly  seen  on  a  former  occasioil  (p.257;)  the  relation 
of  AvGeo  and  its  derivatives,  Aucxor,  &c.  the  Greek  Aeko,  Auxa; 
(Afl^;,  Aulw,  j^ugeOf  accumulOi  ^>roveho,  promoveo,)  to  Ex,  as  in  the 
phrase,  'Quod  Avoet  alius  Ex  se;'  and  that  these  words  are 
connected  with  the  idea  of  the  Origin^  Source — Foundation,  Base^ 
&c.  I  have  produced  a  passage  from  Shakspeare,  in  which  Grounds 
and  Authors  are  used  in  the  same  sense,  where  we  are  brought 
to  the  spot  supposed  in  my  hypothesis.  All  this  is  just,  and  is 
sufficient  perhaps  for  every  purpose  of  Etymological  accuracy. 
Yet  I  imagine,  that  this  word  Auoeo,  &c.  must  b^  classed  with 
£x,  &c.  among  the  terms  of  Excitement  novir  under  discussion ;  and 
that  the  precise  idea  annexed  to  this  word  is  that  of  something, 

*  quod  Ex-surgit' — or  of  something,  *  Which  is  Raised  up,  as  from 
'  a  Source  or  Origin,  what  is  Elevated-^Advanced  or  HiOHerfup/  if 
I  may  so  express  it.  The  English  Raise,  we  know,  is  applied  in 
tlie  same  manner,  as  ^  To  Raise  the  price — Raise  one's  reputation, 

*  AuGERE  pretium,  famam.  To  High — Higher  or  Heiohtek,  the 
'  price,  reputation i'  if  I  may  so  say.  In  the  phrase  produced  by 
my  Lexicographer  under  Aexo,  (Af^ii;,)  We  find  a  word'  adopted  in 
his  translation,  belonging  to  this  metaphor,  kifikw  AEfeEt,  Ex-Tollit. 
Robert  Ainsworth  explains  Avctus  by  ''Increased,  Heightened,** 
&c.;  and  the  explanatory  term,  which  I  have  adopted,  Exurgo  or 
Ex^surgOf  he  explains  in  the  first  sense  by  ''To  Rise  up,*'  and  in 
another  sense  by  "  To  Increase.'*  It  would  be  idle  to  accumulate 
instances,  which  illustrate  the  union  of  these  ideas ;  as  it>  is  most 
evident  and  acknowledged.  I  have  supposed,  that  AvGuro  belongs 
to  the  notion  o{ Routing  into  any  thing >  and  thus  we  see,  how  the 
Auo  in  these  words  conveys  the-ik&me  fundamental  id6a,  ahd  how 
it  agrees  with  the  sense  of  Ao  in  Agd,  Agi/o.  I  perceive,  that 
R.  Ainsworth  explains  Auctor  in  the  first  sense  by  "  Properly  an 
*'  /ni:r^^^r  or  enlarger.— A  Father,  founder,  or  principal  person/'^- 
^*  Primus  Pater  urbis  et  Auctor  ; "  the  person,  from  whom  th«  city 

took 
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took  its  Rise;  by  whom  it  wob: first  Raised  or  Erected.  I  shall 
shew,  that  Raise^  Rise,  Erect,  belong  to  Rout, — '  To  Rout  up ; ' 
and  such  I  conceive  to  be  the  relation,  which  Augeo  bears  to 
Ago,  Occo;  &c.  On  a  former  occasion  (p.  258,)  I  precisely 
described  the  sense  of  Auoeo,  as  I  now  conceive  it,  in  the  follow- • 
ing  words,  '•  To  Raise  up— Promote  or  Advance  any  thihg,  as 
"  Proceeding  from  its  source  or  origin.  Hence  to  Raise  — ^  ^rf- 
"  vance — Promote— Add  to — Increase  in  general." 

To"  Augeo  we  must  surely  refer  the  old  English  word  Eke, 
*  To  EKE  out  any  thing,'  and  its  parallel  terms,  produced  by  the 
Etymologists,  as  Eacan,  &c.  (Sax.)  Aukan,  Oge,  &c.,  to  which 
Junius  refers  the  Danish  Aager,  the  Belgic  Oecker  or  fFoecker,  the 
German  Wucher,  as  it  is  now  written,  the  Saxon  Oker  or  Woker 
the  Welsh  Occr,  denoting  Usury.  The  German  Wucher,  Usury, 
and  fVuchs,  "the  Product,  Grows,"  are  derived  from  the  verb 
"  Wachsen,  To  Wax,  grow,  burnish,  increase/'  in  which  explana- 
tion we  must  note  the  English  Wax.  Here  we  are  brought  to 
the  form  of  WC,  which  will  be  more  particularly  considered  on 
another  occasion,  when  we  examine  the  Element  BC.  We  cannot 
but  note  the  explanatory  word  JBcni/VA,  To  increase,  and  observe 
its  connectiwi  with  Burnish,  To  polish,  and  Burn,  in  which  words 
we  do  not  only  see  the  ^xis^  of  Increase  annexed  to  the  idea  of 
Excitement,  but  we  perceive  likewise,  that  the  idea  of  Excitement 
is  associated  with  the  action  of  Scratching  upon  a  Surface.  The 
verb  'To  Eke'  supplies  us  with  the  particle  Eke,  Etiam,  and  its 
parallel  terms  Auchy  (Germ.  &c.),  and  yet  these  particles  seem  to 
belong  to  Ac,(Lat.)  &c.  as  I  have  before  suggested  (p.  450.)  We 
shall  now  understand,  how  these  words  may  all  belong  to  each 
other ;  as  I  have  shewn,i  that  the  terms  of  Beings  and  the  particles 
belonging  to  them,  are  atta<;hed  to  words  oi  Excitement.  In  Welsh, 
OccR,  as  we  have  seen,  mearts  Usury;  and  the  preceding  term 
in   Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary  is  Oc,  Over  against. — ^so^  pf.or 

out 
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out  of.  The  adjacent  words  are  Och,  O  !  Alas !  Och,  A  Groan, 
Ocnaifty  and  Och/,  "  To  groan  bemoan,  sigh  5 "  which  belong  to 
AcHo^,  {Axo^i)  as  the  Welsh  Lexicographers  justly  suppose ;  and 
we  hgve-  likewise  Ochr,  '*  A  side,  the  Edged  rim  of  a  thing." 
OcHr/,  "  To  make  a  sharp  rim  or  Edge^''  which  belong,  we  see, 
to  Ed6£>  Acuo,  &c.  In  the  next  leaf  of  Mr.  Richards'  Dictionary 
to  that,  in  which  the  above  words  occur,  we  have  Oo,  A  Harrow* 
Let  us  mark  the  term  Usury^  which  belongs,  we  know,  to  Uxor, 
Vsus^  in  the  ancient  Language,  OiTor,  O1S115,  To  Use,  &c.  The 
sense  of  Use,  Practice,  Employ,  &c.  is  derived  from  the  same  idea 
of  Stirring  up  or  about,  &c.  &c.  The  term  Uxor  corresponds 
in  one  of  its  turns  of  meaning  with  Fersare  or  Versari,  SLudExerceo, 
which,  we  know,  signify  to  Stir  up  the  Ground.  R.  Ainsworth 
explains  Uxor  in  one  sense  by  ''  To  be  Conversant,  and  JJsus  by 
"  Use,  Exercise,  Practice."  He  explains  Exerceo  by  '*  To  Use,  to 
/'  practice,*'  &c.  In  old  English,  Ure  means  the  same  as  Use^ 
and  they  seem  to  belong  to  each  other.  In  Scotch,  Ure  means 
«^  Practice,  toil,*'  in  one  sense,  and  '^  Soil  *'  in  another^  as  Dr.  Ja* 
mieson  explains  it. 

In  the  same  page  of  Lye's  Saxon  Dictionary,  where  AuKair» 
Augere,  is,  we  have  AuHjon,  Turhare,  Turhari;  and  AvHjodus^  Se^ 
ditto  J  Tumultus;  where  the  idea  of  Excitement  or  Commotion  is 
directly  expressed.  An  adjacent  word  to  Excan,  To  Eke,  Augere, 
is  EAcnian,  Concipeje,  Parturire ;  which,  we  see,  is  derived  from 
the  sense  of  Increasing^  as  connected  with  the  idea  of  '  Bringing 
'  Oux,'  &c.  We  perceive,  that  the  first  n  in  EAcn-ian  is  an  organi- 
cal  addition  to  the  C.  Perhaps  the  English  Tean  and  the  Saxon 
Eanian,  may  be  derived  from  Eacnian,  by  the  loss  of  the  C.  The 
next  word  to  Ecan,  To  Eke,  Augere,  in  Lye,  is  Ece,  iEternus ; 
and  if  they  directly  belong  to  each  other,  the  sense  of  Eternal 
might  be  derived  from  the  idea  of  that,  which  is  Increasing^^Ad-- 
vancing,  or  still  Proceeding  forward,  what  is  Eked  Our,  as  we  say. 

In 
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In  Scotch,  High  is  a  verb;  and  hence  they  have  *'To  Hicht, 
**  HiGHT,  Heicht/'  which  means,  says  Dr.  Jamieson,  *'To  Raise 
''Higher,  To  Heighten.-— Thus  provisions  are  said  to  be 
"  HicHTED,  when  the  price  is  Raised;''  and  he  justly  refers  us 
to  the  Saxon  Hihtan,  which  he  explains  by  Augere.  An  adjacent 
word  in  Lye's  Dictionary  to  the  Saxon  Himan,  Augere,  is 
HihtA,  Height,  Altitudo.  In  Hicht  we  see  directly  the  sense 
of  AuGEo,  Auxi,  &c«  Again,  in  Scotch,  we  have  Heis,  Heeze^ 
Heys,  Heisie,  **The  act  of  lifting  up, — Aid,  furtherance,*'— 
Heys  and  How,  *'  A  Sea  cheer/*  The  preceding  terms  to  these 
are  Hek  for  Hack,  corresponding  with  our  English  word  Hack, 
and  Hekk/7,  a  HAcjaling^  where  we  are  brought,  according  to  my 
hypothesis,  to  the  original  idea  of  Stirring  up  a  Surface. 

We  can  but  note  the  explanatory  word  Aid,  and' remember 
the   parallel   term  Ease;    and  we  may  then  ask,  whether  these 
words  likewise  should  not  be  referred  to  the  same  idea  of  *  Raising 
'upf  Stirring  up  or  off,  so  as  to  remove  incumbrances/  I  have  given 
a  different  notion  respecting  the  original  turn  of  meaning,  annexed 
to  these  words,  which  is  extremely  probable;    yet  I  must  again 
and  again  repeat,  that  I  perceive  the  sense  of  Excitement  more 
prevalent,  as  I  advance  in  the  consideration  of  Language.     We 
talk  of  '  KAsing  a  person  of  his  burden ;  *  and,  I  think,  we  perceive, 
that  the  general  idea  of  the  term  is  that  of  *  Lifting  up  or  o^— 
'  Taking  off  or  away  any  incumbrance;*  or  in  other  words,  that  it 
coincides  with  the  idea  annexed  to  the  Latin  Levo^  "To  lift  or 
"  hold  up — To  Ease  one  of  a  thing,  to  lighten,  to  disburden,  to 
^'  Mleviate^  to  deliver,  or  rid,  out  of,*'  as  R.  Ainsworth  explains  it. 
The  term  is  applied  to  Relief  from  a  burden  when  we  talk  of  an 
EASEmen/,  **  A  Privy,  or  house  of  office,"  says  N.  Bailey,  and 
'  A  House  of  Ease;'    and  in  the  Law  term  EASEmen/;  which  the 
same  authentic  Lexicographer  explains  by  «« A  service,  which  one 
^'  neighbour  has  of  another,   as   a   way    through    his   Ground, 

«^  a  Sink," 
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''*a  Smk/  &c.  In  the  sense  of  a  Privy  ^nd  Sink^  ^'e  seem  to 
pemeive  the  idea  of  something  wbich  is  to  *  Carry  off  or  Take  off 
*  the  burden  of  Dirt — FHth/  where  we  come  still  nearer  to  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word.  In  a  former  page  («34,)  I  pro- 
duced two  quotations  for  the  word  £as£>  which  brought  us  to 
the  Spot,  from  whence  it  was  derived ;  and  it  is  curious  to 
observe,  how  words  attach  themselves  to  their  original  source. 
The  Saxon  Eath,  Facilis,  seems  to  revert  to  the  same  spot,  when 
'  in  the  compound  EATumed  or  EATumod^  it  signifies  ''Humilis/' 
to  which  our  name  Edmede  belongs.  The  Med  signifies  Mood. 
I  shall  shew,  that  the  explanatory  term  Rid  belongs  to  Rout  for 
the  same  reason ;  and  that  the  genuine  idea  of  the  word  appears, 
when  we  talk  of  *  Ridding  eLV/aiy  Rubbish.'  The  Latin  Ocion  Ocium, 
or  Orior,  Orium,  &c.,  the  French  Aise,  &c.  belong  to  Ease  ;  and 
perhaps  the  Reader  will  be  more  inclined' to  my  ideaj  when  he 
remembers^  that  this  origin  gives  us  the  same  fundamental  sense 
to  the  same  form  Oc  in  Oc/or,  &c.  and  Occo. 

t  have  justly,  as  I  imagine,  on  a  former  occasion  (p.  332,) 
collected  the  words  denoting  Ease,  &c.  which  belong  to  each 
other;  from  whence  it  will  appear,  that  the  original  idea  is  not 
manifest  in  the  ordinary  use  of  this  race  of  words,  but  that  they 
commonly  relate  to  the  sense  of  Quiet  and  Repose,  as  in  a  certain 
fixed  Spot  or  Base.  Still  however  I  think,  that  the  primitive 
notion  is  that  of  Excitement,  whatever  may  be  the  precise  process, 
by  which  the  secondary  sense^exists ;  though  perhaps  some  of  the 
words,  attached  to  this  race,  may  be  considered  as  derived  wholly 
from  that  secondary  sense.  I  must  leave  however  the  adepts  in  each 
Language  to  arrange  the  peculiar  mode,  by  which  one  sense  has 
passed  into  another.  I  have  before  observed  (p.  235,)  that  the 
Persian  term  for  Qtiiet,  Asa  U.I  *' Pacifying,  Soothing,*' is  adjacent 
to  the  Arabic  q*^I  Uss,  "A  Foundation,  basis;"  yet  the  same 
Arabic    term    has   the    sense  of  Excitement  when  ^j#^l  Ess,    as 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Richardson  then  represents  it,  means  "Driving  or  checking 
**  sheep  by  crying  Is,  Is  j "   and  a  term,  under  the  same  forni  in 
a  preceding  article,  is  the  Arabic  "  ^j*^!  As,  (or  Is,)  A  word  used 
**  in  Driving  of  Sheep.     Us,  A  sound  which  frightens  ai^d  renders 
''  Serpents  submissive."     In  the  article  before  this  we  have  still 
a  word  under  the  same  form,  the  Persian  (j*^\  As,  which  means, 
among  other  things,  "  Hairy,  bearded  (like  ears  of  corn.)    Pointed 
»'  (like  fish  bones)  ; "    where  we  have  the  idea  of  what  is  Acute, 
or  has  a  sharp  point  or  Edge,  &c.  ;    and  likewise  ''  Us,  a  blow, 
"  slap,  box  on  the  ear,"  where  we  have  the  strong  sense  of  Ex^ 
€itement  or  Violent  action.     The  preceding  article  is  the  Persian 
OJufj\  AziNE,  which  means  "  i.  A  Hammer,  mallet  or  beetle  of 
"  wood  or  iron*     2.  A  small  file.     3.  A  beating,  stamping,  pulsa- 
*'  tion,  pulse."     Here  we  are  brought  to  the  semse  and  forrti  of 
the  Greek  Axine,  (A^ivij.)  In  the  preceding  column  of  Mr.  Richard- 
son's  Dictionary  we  find  ojjj\  Azire,  *'  A  mattock,  beetle,  smith's 
*' hammer,'*   and   the    Arabic  Az=:Iz,   ''A  thundering,   crashing, 
*' creaking,  rumbling,  harsh  or  dreadfalnoise ;  *'  where  we  see,  as 
1  imagine,  the  genuine  sense  of  the  Element,  as  denoting  jB«r/1f^- 
ment  of  action,  &c.,  and  we  find  too,  that  it  is  here  doubled,  in 
order  to  express  this  idea  of  Excitement  more  strongly.     Among 
the   terms  denoting  what  is  Laid  Quiei — Composed,  &c.    I   have* 
produced  the  Greek  Isos^  Isoo,  (icrog,  j^tjfiafi's,  Id-W,  ^tjuo,)  relating 
to  what  is  Plane,  Level,  Smooth;  &C.  Which  I  cdnfceire  to  be  taken 
as  the  Latin  JEqui  and  lE^uo  are,  from  the  idea  o(  an  action  of' 
Violence,  in  Levelling  iAi^  surfaice  of  theGrtnind;  by  *  Throwing  6t 
*  Casting  down— off— aWayV'aYiy  incuiAbrance  fj'di^'  iti^feurface,'  &c. 
We  see,  that  the  term  Level,  which  is  derived  from  the  idea  of 
Stirring  or  Raising  up,  'k  Levando,'  though  it  denotes  in  one 
sense  what  is  Smooth — Calm  in  opposition  to  a  state  of  Excitement 
and  Violence,  as  "  A  Man  of  a  Level  temper,"  expresses  under 
another  sense  the  stronge&t  idea  of  formidable   Violence,   'To 

^  Level 
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*  Levd  a|l  before  it — The  Levelling  Principle/  &c.  &c.,  as  I  have 
before  observed.  I  have  produced  in  a  former  page  (228,)  various 
words,  which  in  their  ordinary  use  relate  simply  to  the  idea  of  the 
Base,  as  the  Bottom  and  the  Topf  as  Ach,  (Welsh,)  a  Stem ;  Ac, 
(Gal.)  A  Son;  Uios,  (T^o^i  Filius,)  UAs,(GaL)  Upon,  &c. ;  and 
I  must  leave  the  Celtic  Scholars  to  adjust,  whether  the  original 
idea  annexed  to  some  of  these  words,  was  not  that  of  Rising  up^ 
as  from  a  Base.  I  must  leave  them  likewise  to  decide,  if  such 
should  be  the  primary  idea  of  some  words  belonging  to  this  class, 
whether  other  terms  were  not  solely  derived  from  the  secondary 
notion.  The  secondary  notion,  existing  in  such  words  by  this 
process,  may  then  be  considered  as  their  original  and  genuine 

idea. 

These  however  are  minute  points  of  dicussion,  which  on  many 
occasions  we  shall  never  be  able  to  arrange  with  accuracy  and 
precision.  We  must  be  contented  therefore  to  contract  our  en- 
quiries within  those  limits,  in  which  intelligible  facts  may  be 
discovered  and  detailed.  We  shall  oftentimes  be  enabled  to  trace 
and  to  ascertain,  with  sufficient  clearness  and  fidelity,  the  general 
affinity  existing  in  a  race  of  words ;  though  all  our  diligence  and 
acuteness  might  be  in  vain  exhausted,  if  we  should  attempt  to 
adjust  and  describe  those  peculiar  relations,  by  which  the  various 
terms  of  this  kindred  series  are  connected  with  each  other.  The 
Etymologist,  as  well  as  the  Philosopher,  will  sometimes  best 
perform  his  duty, when  he  stops  short  in  the  career  of  his  research; 
and  bounds  his  enquiries  within  that  sphere,  which  is  destined  for 
the  exercise  of  Human  knowledge  in  the  discovery  of  truth. 
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Terms  denoting  Fire — Air  and 
fFater^  derived  from  the  idea 
of  Excitement-^^Agitatiany  &c. 


Terms  for  Fire  and  Air. 


MsTus.  (Lat.)  Any  species  of 
Agitation,  Commotion,  &c., 
Heat,  the  swelling  of  the 
waves  of  the  Sea^  &c. 


Heat,  Hot,  Heiss,  Aitho,  &c. 

(Eng.  Germ.  Gr.) 
iGNis,  Agnee,  Ogein,  &c-  Esh» 

Yog,   Atish,  &c.  &c.  (Lat. 

Hindoo,  Sclavon.  Heb.  Gips. 

Pers.  &c.)  Fire. 


AiTHER— iETHER,    AtHAR,   &C. 

(Gr.  Lat.  Irish,  &c.)  Air. 
Ajmos,   ATtnospherey  &c.  (Gr. 
Eng.  &c.)  Air,  Wind. 


'We  may  well  imagine,  that  the  words  denoting  the  Elements  of 
Fire — Air  and  Water, ^  would  be  derived  from  the  idea  of  Agitation 

and  Commotion;   and  such,  I  conceive,  is  the  origin  of  the  terms 

» 

which  belong  to  our  Radical  ^C,  denoting  these  Elements.  We 
have  seen  the  terms  H£at  and  Hot,  with  their  parallel  words 
Hete,  Haste,  &c.  (Sax.)  Heiss,  (Germ.)  Hitte,  (Belg.)  Aitho, 
(Aidtf,)  &c.  &c.,  which  are  produced  by  the  Etymologists.  The 
Latin  JEstus  supplies  us  with  the  senses  of  Fire  and  Water,  as 
connected  with  Agitation,  and  likewise  with  the  metaphorical 
application  of  these  ideas.  The  term  lEsius  is  explained  by 
R.  Ainsworth  in  the  following  manner;  "Properly,  Any  burning, 
"  scorching  Heat;  Hot  weather;  the  Hot  steam  of  an  oven  or 
"furnace;  the  burning  of  a  fever.  (2.)  Any  boisterous  mo- 
"  tion,  as  the  boiling  of  the  Sea,  when  it  ebbs  and  flows,  or 
<*  rises  in  surges  and  waves ;  the  tide  or  eddy ;  a  torrent  or 
"  stream.     The    metaphorical    signification  is   taken  sometiirfts 

^  P  .  "  from 
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*' from  the  former;  as  Ulceris  JEhtus.  Cic.  An  inflammation: 
**  Sometimes  from  the  latter;  as  Explica  MsTVhi  meum^  i.  e. 
^'  fluctuationem,  my  doubt«  Plin.  Met.  Any  distemper  of  the 
'^  mind,  and  the  sway  of  unruly  passions;  as  ($.)  Anger, 
"  (4.)  Love,  (5.)  Ambition/'  I  haviB  produced  the  whole  of  this 
explanation,  that  the  Reader  may  be  thoroughly  aware  to  what 
a  variety  of  purposes  the  idea  of  Agitation  may  be  applied  ;  and 
that  he  may  not  wonder  to  see  a  Race  of  words,  impregnated  with 
these  various  notions,  when  he  finds  them  all  comprehended  under 
the  same  term. — Among  the  words  relating  to  Fire,  which  belong 
to  our  Radical  ^C,  &c.,  we  have  to  reckon  the  following:  Bfit  Esh, 
(Heb.)  KntJ^K  EsHTA,  (Chald.)  the  Latin  Ignw,  the  Sclavonic 
Ogeik,  the  Croatian  Ogayn,  the  Dalmatian  Ogany,  the  Polish 
Ogien,  the  Bohemian  Ohen,  the  Lusatian  Wogen,  the  Turkish 
Oth,  the  Irish  Idh,  the  Gipsey  Yoo,  the  Hindoo  Aonee,  the 
Persian  Aztfr,^6l  and  y£Jl  Atish>  or  Autash,  &c.  &c.&c. 

Lbuyd  has  collected  the  terms  from  the  Sclavonic  OgeiUy  to 
the  Irish  Idhy  under  Ignis^  in  his  Appendix.  In  the  terms  which 
have  the  n  aft^r  the  G,  as  in  lonis,  we  perceive  an  organic  addi- 
tion of  the  n.  to  the  G,  which  we  have  had  perpetual  occ^ion  to 
observe,  and  of  which  we  have  seen  a  variety  of  examples  in  a 
great  race  of  words,  under  the  form  ^NG>  or  '^GG,  though  in  these 
cases  the  organical  n  precedes  the  ^G,  '^C,  ^p.,  as  Aacho,  or 
Ancho,  {hyxf**  5trangulo,  hyxo^,  Angor^)  &e.  &c,  In  Agchane, 
Anchone,  (Ay%wi»,  SufFocatio,)  we  have  the  organical  n  bgth 
before  and  after  the  C,  ^c.  I  have  shewn*  that  from  hence  have 
arisen  the  Persian  EngsIz,  jaXjI  "  Exciting.—A ,  Coal ; "  g^tj^JuJ 
EMKalsnT,  "A  Coal}"  EnosUsht,  '*A  Finger,"  i.  e.  the 
Scratcher,  where  we  have  both  forms  '^NG,  and.  *Z, — Avtash, 
Eng-Iz,  Kindling  Fire. — Fuel,  Coal,  &c. — the.  Scotch  lufole.  Fire, 
and  the  Greek  ANTArp«Ax,  (Avd^*  CarbQ,)  where  we  have  likewise 
bAh   forms  '"^NT  ami  ^^.    The  latin  lamis,  h^s  been  derived 

from 
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from  Ingenis^  "quia  ex  eo  nihil  Genitur,  hoc  est,  Gignitun" -^from 
Nascor  and  As/TCf^Ct  '^  quia  perpetuo  generatur  alius  ex  alio/' 
Some  however  have  referred  us  to  the  Greek  Avge,  (Au>^,)  as 
a  parallel  tef m,  which  is  a  very  probable  conjecture  j  though 
I  have  supposed  on  a  former  occasion,  that  Auge,  (At/y^,)  belongs 
to  the  Eye,  Eage,  (Sax.)  &c.  under  somewhat  of  a  different  turn 
of  meaning,/ though  with  the  same  fundamental  idea.  Martinius 
reminds  us,  under  lams,  of  the  Greek  lo^ue^^lyway  4^w%n,)the  Mirtd, 
Soul,  &c.,  which  is  derived  from  the  same  notion  of  Excitement, 
as  I  have  already  shewn,  with  respect  to  the  Saxon  Hige,  Mens. 
I  have  before  produced  the  Tuscan  terms  Arse  Verse,  Averte 
Ignem;  where  we  have  two  words  brought  together,  which  con- 
vey fundamentally  the  same  idea.  The  term  t;«ERS£  denotes 
Fire^  and  Arse,  Averte ;  where  in  Arse  we  have  the  simpler  form 
of  vsErto,  which  I  have  shewn  to  be  derived  from  the  idea  of 
£ARTHm^,  or  Stirring  up  the-  Earth.  In  Norfolk,  &c.  Earth/w^ 
means  Ploughing. 

In  the  Greek  AithOj  and  hxTHLUSsOy  (k^m^  Uro^  Accendo, 
Fulgeo,  Aidu(r(rco,  Splendeo,  Suscito,  Moveo^  Quatio^  Jacio,  Extendo, 
Pr^rumpo^  we  see  directly  the  idea  of  Excitement-^Agitation,  &c. 
In  the  same  page  of  my  Greek  Vocabulary  I  find  terms  relating  to 
the  Air^^Breath,  which  I  imagine  to  be  originally  taken  from  the 
same  idea,  though  the  gentler  state  of  the  Air  is  sometimes  ex- 
pressed by  these  terms,  as  AiTHa,  (AiAof,  Respiro,  Expiro,)  AiTHr^, 
(A^^a,  Aeris  Serenitas,  Suda  tempestas,)  AiTH^r,  (Aid^^,)  to  which, 
we  know,  belongs  the  Latin  ^ther,  with  the  derivatives  in 
modern  Languages,  Ether,  Ethereal,  &c«  In  Arnreo,  {aO^m, 
Conturbo  tempestate,  procella,)  we  see  the  idea  of  Agitation  more 
fully.  In  the  preceding  leaf  of  my  Vocabulary,  I  find  a  word 
under  the  same  form,  Arureo,  (Ad^ra,  Video,  cerno,  intueor,)  which 
IS  derived  from  the  idea  of  Stirring  up — or  Routing  into  any  thing, 
as   Dirt,  just  as  Scrutor,  belonging  to  Scruta,  conveys  the  sane 

sense. 
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sense.  The  term  Atukoos,  (Ad^ooc*  Confertus^)  seems  to  belong  to 
Athr^o»  {aO^oo^j)  under  the  idea  of  what  is  Stirred  up  or  togeth^r^ 
in  a  heap.  In  these  words,  under  the  form  '^TR,  a  difficulty 
occurs,  whether  they  may  not  be  attached  to  the  Element  TR, 
If  they  should,  the  vowel  breathing  preceding  the  first  consonant 
may  be  organical  or  intensive,  or  the  Elementary  form  may 
be  a  compound  of  the  '^T  and  TR.  All  the  terms  under  the 
form  ^TR,  above  produced,  seem  related  to  each  other;  and  surely 
the  AiTH  in  AixH^r,  (Ai^^,)  belongs  to  the  Aith  in  Aitho, 
(Aifl«,)  In  other  Languages  we  have  the  same  form  '^TR  for  the 
Air,  Sky,  &c.,  as  in  the  Irish  Athar — Aedhar,  and  the  Arabic 
Asir.  In  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary  with  the 
former  word,  I  find  Atha,  Aruach,  Waves  5  where  in  Atha  we 
unequivocally  see  our  Radical  ^T,  &c.  denoting  Agitation.  The 
Arabic  J\  Asir  means  "The  Sky,  Miher^''  says  Mr. Richardson, 
who  gives  ms  as  the  first  Sjense  of  the^wprd,  <' Signing,  impressed, 
"  stamped,  imprinted  on  the  Ground,  (a  footstep,)"  where. we  are 
brought  to  the  spot  supposed  in  my  hypothesis.  I  must  observe 
however,  that  this  sense  of  the  word  brings  us  to  various  other 
terms  in  Arabic^  &c.,  where  we  seem  to  have  the  form.  TR« 
SR,  &c.  . 

Among  the  senses  belonging  to  Aitho,  (A/^ai,)  &c.  and  its 
kindred  terms,  is  that  of  'Black — a  colour  produced  by  Burning/  as 
AiTHon,  (Aida;y,  ardens,  Niger  seu  jutilus.)  Hence  AiTniops^ 
(Aifijov}/,)  is  the  person  with  the  Sun-Burnt  complexion.  .  An  adja- 
cent word  to  this',  Aithw/j,  (Aiflu/«,)  denotes  "  Mergus,  Fulica," 
for  the  same  reason,  that  Fulica  belongs  to  Fuligo.  The  Greek 
Aazo,  (Afl&^o;,  Calidum  halitum  efflo,  exhalo,  Aa|a;,  Laedo,  Violo,) 
relates  to  Agitation  —  Disturbance  —  under  two  different  ideas. 
The  AucH  in  AucHmo5,  (Au^fto^,  Siccitas  ex  Mstu  vehement!,) 
conveys  the  same  idea  of  Heat.  An  adjacent  term  to  this  in 
my  Greek  Vocabulary  is   Auo^   (Au4y,   Sicco,   Arefacio,  Accendo, 
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Awf  Clamo,)  relating  at  once  to  Heat  and  Noise;  which  may- 
belong  to  this  race  of  words,  and  have  its  Radical  form  in  the 
future  Auso,  (Avana,)  unless  it  is  attached  to  the  Element  ^B,  ^V^ 
quasi  Avo.  In  the  same  column  I, see  likewise  Auch^o,  (AvxBUf 
Giorior,)  AucH^n,  (Avx^v^  Cervix,)  which  must  be  referred  to  the 
same  train  of  ideas  of  being  Stirred  up — Raised  up — Swelling  up — . 
High.  Among  the  terms  of  Agitation — Stirring  upy  we  must  class 
the  following  words,  relating  to  the  Wind;  as  AsxHma,  (Aa-OfM^ 
Flatus,  &c.)  Axmw,  (Arfj^g,  Flatus,  &c.)  ATmospherej  Auxme, 
{AvTfzfj,  Halitus,)  &c.  Under  the  form  Aut  we  have  Aute,  (Aui^ 
Clamor,)  the  term  for  Noise,  which  the  Lexicographers  derive  from 
Auftr,  Clamo ;  and  in  this  word  we  see  the  true  form  '^T.  In  the 
term  for  burning,  Ard^o,  we  have  the  form  '^RD;  in  Uko,  the 
form  '^R;  and  in  Uss/,  that  of  ''S.  The  terms  Ardeo,  Ardor, 
with  their  parallels  in  modern  Languages,  present  to  us  fully  the 
action  of  Excitement.  Assus  might  belong  to  these  words  de- 
noting Fire  J  under  the  sense  of  Agitation;  yet  I  have  given  a  dif- 
ferent idea  to  it  in  another  place,  and  supposed  it  to  be  derived 
from  the  Scratched — Corrugated*— Parched  or  Scorched  up  form; 
produced  by  the  action  of  Roasting. 

This  distinction  however  is  perhaps  too  minute,  as  we  cannot 
well  separate  the  kindred  ideas  of  the  Scratched  znd  the  digitated 
surface  from  each  other.  Thus  we  see,  how  Ardeo  and  Aridus 
ultimately  belong  to  each  other ^  and  in  AKidus,  Ar^o,  we  come 
to  the  form  "^R;  and  we  see,  how  these  words  directly  bring  us 
to  the  Ground  and  its  Grit,  Arm,  and  ARena.  In  Aza,  (A^cc, 
Fuligo,  sordes  ex  ignis  flammis  adhaerentes,)  we  seem  to  see 
simply  the  idea  of  Dirt^  as  in  the  term  Ash«;  and  yet  we  per- 
ceive likewise,  how  these  words  are  connected  with  the  action  of 
Burning.  In  Aza,  Azaino,  Azaleos^  (a^w,  Sicco,  arefacio,  A^awa, 
Sicco,  A^aXw;,  Aridus,)  we  see  the  idea  of  a  Dry,  Gritty  state,  or 
of  Dry   Dirt.     Under  the    same   form    with   Azo,   (A^w,  Sicco,) 

relating. 
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i^lating^  as  I  imagine,  to  Gritt  Dirt^  we  have  Aza«  (A(ftf,  Venexw, 
cd[Oi)To  Venerate;  and  we  now  understand,  that  these  words, 
remote  as  they  seem   in  sense,  directly  belong  to  each  other. 
The  two-fold  meaning  of  the  explanatory  vford  Colo,  To  Cultivate 
the  Ground,  and  To  Venerate,  will  shew  us  the  relation  of  the 
two  senses  of  Azo,  (A^«,)  To  Stir  up  the  Grit,  or  Dirt,  and  •  To 
<  be  in  z  Gritty  state;'    and  this  is  precisely  the  relation  which 
Aro,  (Lat.)  bears  to  Ar^o.     Wachter  has  seen,  that  the  German 
ERen,   Terram  colere;     Ear,  (Eng.)  &c.  &c.  &c.,    and   EKen, 
Honorare,  Venerari,   belong    to   each   other,   and   to   Aro,  &c. 
In  Aztdeo,  (A^o/Xttw,  Irascor,)  the  Az  is  surely  significant,  as  in  the 
other  words ;    and  here  we  have  the  same  form   as  Azaleos^ 
(A^€eXio^)     In  Azoleo^  (A^^dXiA;,)  we  see  unequivocally  the  idea  of 
Excitement;  and  perhaps  the  Zol  is  significant  likewise,  as  in 
Zeloo,  (ZsXoM,  iEmulor,  Sector,)  ^  To  be  Zealous  or  Jealous/  which 
I  shall  shew  to  belong  to  the  idea  of  Stirring  up  the  Solum,  as  in 
Skdlo,  (jSMk>M,  Fodio,  sarculo  circumcirca  sarrio,  findo  ;-^Scrutor.) 
We  perceive,  how  these  Greek  words  approach  to  each  other,  in 
their  senses  oi  Sector  and  Scrutor;   and  in  the  compound  Chamai^ 
Zelos,  (Xufjuu^fiXo^,  Humilis,  Humilia  ^mulans,)'  we  see,  that  the 
sense  of  Zeal,  which  is  precisely  that  of  Grubbing  into  any  thing, 
(as  we  express  it,)  is  brought  to  its  original  spot*     In  the  same 
column  of  my  Greek  Vocabulary,  in  which  Azo,  (A^^,)  is,  I  find 
Azof,  (A^o/,  Servi,  Servas,  &c.)  which   may  either  belong  to  the 
race  of  words  denoting  Youth,  produced  on.a  former  occasion;  or 
it  may  be  directly  attached  to  Azo,  (A(f6»,  Veneror,  Colo,)  as  de- 
noting eith»  the  persons,  '  qui  Colunt  magistros  suos,'  or  the 
persons,  ^  qui  Colunt  terram/     We  cannot  decide  on  these  points 
without  knowing  the  precise  idea  annexed  to  the  word. 

In  AisTHO,  (Akt^^,  Exspiro,)  we  have  the  same  sense,  as  in 
AiTHO,  (Ai0£»);  but  AiSTHo,  (Aio^M,  Audio,)  in  the  sense  of  Auiiio, 
brings  us  to  AuT^anomai,  AisTHesomai,  (^Aioictvofiau,  Sentio,  proprie 

sensu 
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sensu  corporis,  Audio,  Mente  percipio,)  where  we  see  the  idea  of 
Excitement^  either  in  Bodily  or  Mental  perception ;    and  this  •  is 
another  proof  of  the  truth  of  my  hypothesis,  with  respect  to  the 
origin  of  the  race  of  words  .produced  in  a  former  page  (787,)  as 
Aud/o,  &c.     In  the  same  and  the  succeeding  column  of  my  Greek 
Vocabulary,  I  find  Ais,  Aid-o^,  (A/^,A/^of,  Orcus,  Pluto,)  Ars^j,(A«ra, 
Parca;  —  Fatum,   Insania,)    Aisalofiy  (AtaraXm,    ^salo,  Accipitris 
genus,)  Ais2^/o5,  (A^oi;Xo^,  Iniquus,  nefarius,  &c.)   Ais/mc70»  (Aio-i/xooi, 
Consumo,)   Aisumnao,  (Ai(nj[Avaa>,  Rego,  Impero,)   Aisx^r,  {Anrrm 
Torris,  titio,)  Aisxw,   {Atarog,  De  quo  nihil  sciri  potest,  obscurus, 
incertus,  qui,  quod  de  medio  sublatus  est,  ideo  conspici  nusquam 
potest,)     AisToo,    (Aitrrota,    Memoriam   alicujus   aboleo,)     Aisso, 
(Aiot-«,  Ruo,)      Aisuetery  (A/o-usrif^,  Adolescens    valde    robustus,) 
Ajschosy  {Ktffxo^y  Turpitudo,)  where  the  Ais  in  all  these  words  has 
probably  the  same  fundamental  idea  of  B^xcitem^nt — with  more  or 
less  of  an  Intensive  signification  in  an   action   of  Violence^  &c. 
The  senses  of  Fate— ^Madness — Death — The  Hawk — The  bold  had 
man — Consuming  or  Destroying — Uprooting  the  memory,  &c.,  convey 
this  idea  in  the  strongest  manner. — The  terms  Alston,  and  Aistoo, 
(Aurroc,  Aurrooo,)  have  been  derived  from  the  privative  particle,  and 
Isemit  {iffiiftH  Scio,)  vrhere  the  Is  has  still  the  same  idea  as  in  the 
other  terms  for  Perception.     In  the  Ep-lsTamai,  (Emaraiiai,  Scio,> 
we  can  hardly  discern,  whether  the  sense  c^  Diligence  and  Know- 
ledge inclines  most  to  the  metaphor  of  Excitement  or  Stability  i 
that  is,  whether  it  signifies  *  Erectus  sum  ad  aliquam  rem  facien- 
*dam,'  or  '  Insto  alicui  rei.'     In  the  English  '  JJnder-Siand/  and 
the  German  '  Wer-Stehen/  we  have  the  metaphor  annexed  to  the 
Action  of  Standing,  as  with  Stability. 
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Terms  denoting  fFater^  derived 
from  the  idea  of  Excitement, 
Agitation,  &c. 


^i»«»'*»i#»»>»^^#>j»« 


JEsTVs.  (Lat.)  Water  in  a  state 
of  Agitation, 

Aqua,  Uisoe,    Easc,  &c.  &c. 
(Lat.  Irish,  &c.)  Water. 

Asc,  Esc,  Isc,  &c.  &c.  (Celt.) 
The  names  of  Rivers. 

Egor — ^guoR.  (Sax.  and  Lat.) 
The  Sea. 

Ugro^,    Eager,    &c.    (Greek, 


Eng.)  Wet;   the  current  of 
a  river. 

0G£N,  OkEA^OS,   Oc£ANU5,   &c/ 

Greek,  Latin,  &c.)  The 
Ocean. 
l€HTHtt5,  Iasg,./»Ish,  &c.  (Gr. 

Ir.  Eng.  &c.)  Belonging  to  the 

Aqua,  &c. 

w-AsH,  wA-Et,  UDuSf  w-Ater, 
Udor,  &c.  &c.  (Eng.  Lat. 
Eng.  Gr.  &c.) 

Ooze.  (Eng.) 

Osiers^  &c.  (Eng.)  Belonging 
to  the  Ooze. 


^^<^»^^*>»i^^»i^^^*»»» 


YYE  shall  agree,  that  the  name  for  ff^ater  would  be  likewise  natu- 
rally derived  from  the  idea  of  Commotion^-- Agitation^  &c.  Among 
the  terms,  attached  to  our  Element,  which  denote  Water,  or  the 
objects  and  accidents  belonging  to  it,  we  may  class  the  following 
words:  Aqua,  (Lat.)  with  its  parallels  in  modern  Languages, 
AoQUA,  (Ital.)  &c.,  Uisge,  Oiche,  Easc,  Eascong,  (Irish,)  Asc, 
Esc,  Isc,  Osc,  Use,  &c.  (Celt.)  names  of  Rivers;  Okean-05, 
(fixcosvo^y)  Ogen,  {Oyrpf,  Slmoaoq,  Hesych.)  Aigein,  Eigion,  (Irish 
and  Welsh,)  the  Ocean;  Ugro5,  (Tyjo^,)  Hyger,  or  Eager,  (Eng.) 
die  current  of  a  River;  Egor,  (Sax.)  ^guoR,  (Lat.)  the  Sea; 
ICHTHtt5,  {ijcfiu^f)  Iasg,  (Irish,)  Fish,  the  inhabitant  of  the  Water; 
Yth,  (Sax.)  Unda;    Ooze,  (Eng.)  ^stiw,  (Lat.)  Eddy,  j^=Est; 

Udor, 
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Udor,  (rJwf,)  wsAter;  w^Assek^  (Germ.)  te;j=ATER;  w-Ato, 
(Goth.)  te/=AsH,  w^Et;  Ud-«5,  (Lat.)  Guod^,  (Russ.)  i?=Oda, 
(ScL  and  Dal.)    w^Oda^  (Boh.  and  Pol.)   v=Iiz,  (Hungar.)  ^A^jf 

s 

or  wh^lG,{Eng.  Serum,)  hw^Ma^  w^sIsgy,  (Sax.  Eng.)  &c.  &c. 

I  shall  produce  my  remarks  on  these  words  in  the  order,  which 
I  conceive  most  expedient  for  the  illustration  of  t'he  subject. 
The  Etymologists,  among  other  conjectures,  derive  Aqua  from 
Ayu,  **  quod  in  perpetuo  jictu,  sen  motu  sit,  vel  quod  Agatur 
*'  (unde  Ayuyo^  fwa£  Hesych.)  vel  quod  sit  potabilis.  Nam  kyca 
"  etiam  est  bibo."  The  Etymologists  have,  we  see,  brought  us 
to  a  kindred  word;  and  thus  Ago  and  Aqua  are  only  different 
forms  of  each  other,  and  alike  relate  to  AQitation  or  Commotion. 
From  the  Irish  Uisoe,  denoting  Water,  is  derived  Usque  Baugh^' 
<The  Water  of  Life,  Aqua  ViUe^  Brandy.'  Mr.  Shaw  interprets  Uisge 
Beatha  by  "  Aqua  ViUe^  Whisky''  Let  us  note  the  word  zc/^sIsky, 
which  is  nothing  but  Uisge,  The  Water,  by  water  of  distinction. 
In  Irish,  Beatha  is  Life;  which  belongs  to  Bios^  BioUos^  (B/o^, 
Bioro^,)  and  Vita ;  so  that  Usque  BaugK  or  Uisge  Beatha^  precisely 
corresponds  with  Aqua  Vitae.  The  term  Eager,  denoting  the 
current  of  a  River,  bears  the  same  form  and  sense  as  Eager, 
Acer,  (Lat.)  the  adjective.  In  the  Poems  attributed  to  Rowley 
we  have  Hyger,  and  Hygra. 

"  As  Severnes  Hyger  lyghethe  banckes  of  sonde."    ( JS/Za,  f.  6£6.)j 

"  As  when  the  Hyobal  of  the  Severne  roars,"    {Batik  of  Hastings^  P.  II.  691.) 

The  Saxon  Egor>  signifying  in  Latin  ^i^^oR^  as  Lye  explains  it, 
occurs  in  the  succeeding  column  of  Lye's  Saxon  Dictionary,  to 
Eoean^  Occare,  and  Eooian,  Excitare ;  to  which  unquestionably 
it  belongs.  We  shall  hence  understand  the  original  idea  annexed 
to  the  Latm  JEqvok^  which  surely  belongs  to  these  terms  of  JEo:- 
citement^  though  it  appears  to  relate  only  to  the  notion  of  a  Plain 
Surface.    Nothing  is  so  difficult,   as  to  discbver  the  primitive 

5  ft .  sense. 
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sense,  when  two  ideas,  belonging  to  the  same  spot,  ^alike  apply  to 
the  word.  This  difficulty  however  may  be  unravelled  thus* 
We  cannot  doubt,  that  the  Latin  JEqvok  belongs  to  the  SatoB 
Egor;  and  that  Egor  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  idea  of  th& 
Plain  surface,  but  with  that  of  Excitement. 

I  have  supposed,  and  justly  too,  that  jKquo  bdongs  to  thq 
Surface  of  the  Ground;  and  that  its  true  meaning  appears  in  the 
sense,  which  R.  Ainsworth  gives  it,  of  '*To  Equal,  or  lay  flat 
''  and  level."  The  original  turn  of  meaning  however,  as  I  have 
suggested  on  another  occasion,  would  have  been  more  accuiatdy 
represented,  if  it  had  been  explained  by  '  To  Rout  up  a  surface^. 
'  To  up-Root  any  thing,  so  as  to  lay  it  flat — E^ual  or  Level 
'  with  the  Ground;*  and  hence  to  be  Level-^EQV al  in  genen^. 
Thus  we  see,  that  Mqvo  and  JBquor  were  alike  derived  from 
the  idea  of  Eacitement^  and  connected  with  the  action  of  Routing 
up  the  Ground ;  though  the  Latins  oftentimes  annexed  to  it  the 
idea  of  a  Plain^^Level  Surface,  because  Mqvo  took  this  turn  ef 
meaning.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  how  words  still  recur,  or 
rather  adhere,  to  the  source  from  which  they  are  taken,  though  by 
a  secondary  process.  ^Equor,  the  Sea,  I  suppose  to  be  taken 
from  the  Ground;  and  we  find  accordingly,  that  it  reverta  to  tiuA 
sense ;  and  R.  Ainsworth  considers  it  to  be  the  mcdre  origimd 
idea;  "  JSguoR,  Any  plain,  or  level  superficies,  and  by  a  synec. 
^^(1.)  The  Earth.  {%.)  The  Sea."  It  is  curious  likewise  to 
observe,  how  terms  pass  into  meanings  directly  opposite  to  that, 
from  which  they  were  taken.  Thus  JEquabUis^^Mquable,  express 
a  sense  precisely  opposite  to  the  notion  ot  Excitement ;  acid  Level 
bears  a  similar  meaning.  Yet  Levels  fcs  we  know,  is  applied  to 
the  most  violent  action  of  Routing  up,  so  as  to  Lay  Low  or  Level 
with  the  Ground,  as  *The  Levelling  Principle— The  LewUers;* 
and  is  derived  moreover  from  the  idea  of  *  Stirring — Raising  up— «r 
*  Lifting  up — Levandi,*  as  I  have  before  suggested. 

ICHTH^5, 
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IcHTHii^,  {lX^9  PisciiS,)  the  Fish,  is  the  animal  living  in  the 
AQua^  &Cb  or  Water.  The  Latin '  Piscis  and  the  English  Fish 
belong*  we  see,  to  each  other;  and  they  should,  I  imagine,  be 
referred  to  the  Greek  Ichthus,  {Ixfi^u)  The  p  and  /,  in  ^^Iscis 
and  /^IsHi  should  only  be  considered  as  a  labial  breathing,  if  i 
may  so  express  it,  before  the  "^C,  '^S,  &c.  The  Etymologists 
properly  refer  us  to  the  parallel  terms  for  Fish  in  other  Lan- 
guages, where  we  have  the  iorm  PSj  FS ;  as  the  Gothic  Fisks,  the 
Saxon  Fisc,  the  German  Fisch^  the  Belgic  Visch,  the  Runic  and 
Danish  Fisk,  the  Islandic  Fiskufy  the  French  Poisson,  the-  Italian 
Pesce^  the  Spanish  Pescado^,  and  the  Welsh  Pysg;  all  which  they 
derive  from  the  L^tin  Piscis.  Various  origins  are  produced  of 
PisciSf  as  quasi  Pasds,  quia  Pascit  homines — Pecus — P/o,  (ni«,) 
&c.  &c.  &c.  Lhuyd  produces  the  Celtic  terms  for  Piscis^  as 
Py^gf  Pysgodytit  (Welsh,)— Py^^,  plur.  Pyzgaz,  (Cornish,)  Pesky 
(Armoric,)  and  lasgy  (Irish.)  In  the  Irish  Iasg,  or  Iasc,  as  it  is 
sometimes  written,  we  have  the  form  of  the  Greek  Ichthj/^,  (ijK^^i'O 
Our  familiar  n^me  Fisher y  we  know,  belongs  to  Fishy  and  so  does 
Fisky  &c.  In  Sanscrit,  Matseis  a  Fish;  and  I  imagine,  that  the  m 
in  m-^ATSE  represents  the  other  Labials  p  and  /  in  Piscis  and  Fish. 
The  first  incarnation  of  Veeshnu  is  called  the  ''  Matse,  Avater."  Let 
W9  mark  the  term  Vebshno,  who  is  sometimes  represented  under* 
the  name  Bishcr,  the  God  of  the  Sea;  where  we  cannot  help 
observing,  that  the  Poseidon,  (notniSeiy^)  or  Posdok  of  the  Greeks^ 
i^  only  another  form  of  the  Sanscrit  terms,  and  that  the  v^Eesh, 
p:^OBy  in  these  words  belongs  to  the  race  of  words  denoting  Water. 
We  shall  find  a  great  race  of  words  under  the  form  BS,  PS, 
MT,  &c.  &c.,  denoting  Wateir,  what  is  Whety  &c.,  all  derived,  as 
I  imagine,  from  the  form  ^S.  We  see  in  the  w  of  w-Ater, 
ivA-Et,  &c.  how  these  labial  consonants  have  arisen. 

In  Saxon,  Yxb,  as  we  have  seen,  is  ''  Unda,  fluctus,"  which 
is  adjacent  to  Yst,  "ProceU^f  turbo,  terapestas."    In  the  same 

page 
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page  with  YsT,  in  Lye's  Dictionary,  I  find  Yrth,  Earth,  and 
YRs/an,.  **  Irasci,— fremere ; "    whigh   certainly   belongs  to  the 

__  _  » 

Earth  or  Dirt,  Excited  or  Stirred  qp  by  the  Harrow,  or  HerIse, 
&c.  &c.  I  have  supposed  on  a  former  occasion,  that  Hithe» 
from  the  Saxon  Hyth,  in  the  sense  of  a  Station  for  vessels,  as 
Queens  Hi  the,  Lamb^HnuE,  corrupte,  LambETUy  belongs  to 
bur  Element  ^T,  &c.  denoting  An  Enclosure.  It  may  mean  the 
Spot,  adjacent  to  the  Yth,  or  Water.  In  t^e  following  passage 
the  Saxon  terms  Hyth,  Tst,  and  Tth,  which  I  have  here  exhibited* 
are  introduced,  **  Sio  an  Hyth  byth  simle  smyltu  asfter  eallum 
''  tham  YsTUM  and  tham  Ythum  urra  geswinca.  Hie  unicus 
<<  Partus  est  semper  serenus  post  omnes  turbines  et  omnes  tent'- 
'*  pestates  nostrorum  laborum.''— I  must  add  likewise,  that  Hyth 
is  sometimes  used  for  Tth,  Unda,  fluctus,  as  Lye  observes  under 
Hyth.  I  have  produced  in  another  place  the  terms  adjacent  to 
Hyth,  denoting  Commotion — Agitation,  See.,  as  HYTH/on,  Grassari, 
Vastare.  On  the  whole,  we  shall  be  disposed,  I  think,  to  imagine, 
that  Hyth,  the  port,  is  derived  from  Yth,  the  Water. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  eyes  to  the  Celtic  Dialects,  where  the 
name  for  Water  appears  most  conspicuous,  as  belonging  to  the 
Radical  ^C,  &c.  Shaw  explains  Uisd,  or  Uisoe,  by  "Water, 
^*  a  River; "  and  wd  may  accordingly  expect  to  find  our  Radical 
^C,  ^S,  ^G,  &c.,  used  for  Rivers,  and  for  the  names  of  Places 
near  Water  or  Rivers.  I  shall  ,not  attempt  to  make  an  enumera* 
tion  of  the  names  of  Rivers  and  Places  belonging  to  our  Radical^ 
zs  the  fact  is  universally  acknowledged,  though  our  Antiquarians 
have  not  been  aware  of  the  extent,  to  which  this  fact  may  be 
applied.  We  may  well  imagine,  that  the  Critics  in  Greek  and 
Latin  literature  have  been  alitiost  or  totally  unconscious  of  the 
application  of  this  Radical  for  Water  in  the  names  of  Places^ 
which  are  the  objects  of  their  enquiry*— The  following  observa- 
tions of  Lhuyd  sand  Baxter  will  be  sufficient  to  explain  this  fact^ 
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as   it  more  particularly  belongs  to  our  own  country,  and  may 
give  us  a  glympse  of  its  importance  in  investigating  the  names^  of 
Places  in  other  regions.     "  As  for  the  names  of  Rivers,"  says 
Lhuyd,  "we  often  find,  that  when  a  Country  is  new  peopled,  the 
'*  new-commers  take  the  appellatives  of  the  old  Inhabitants  for 
'^  proper  names.    And  hence  it  is,  that  our  ancestors  at  their 
first  coming  (whenever  that  was)  called  so  many  Rivers  in 
England  by  the  names  of  Asc,  Esc,  Isc,  Osc,  and  Use,  which  the 
English   afterwards  partly  retained  (especially  in  the  North) 
and   partly  varied  into  Ax,  as   Axley,  AxKolm;    Ex,  whence 
"  Exmouthf  Exeter;  Ox,  whence  Oxford  for  Ou sKford;    and  Ux, 
''  as  in   Uxhridgey  &c.     This,  I  say,  proceeded  from  our  igno- 
''  ranee   of  the  Language   of  our  Predecessors,  the  Guydhelian 
'^  Britains,  amongst  whom  the  word  signified  nothing  but  Water, 
*'  as  it  doth  yet  in  the  Highlands,  and  in  Ireland."     (^Appendix  to 
Baxter's  Glossarium.)    He  then  illustrates   the   same   idea  with 
respect  to  the  Avon,  which  is  the  appellative  term  for  a  river.— 
We  may  observe,  that  this  circumstance  not  only  takes  place  with 
respect  to  new*comers,  but  among  the  ancient  Inhabitants  like- 
wise, when  these  terms  change  their  forms. 

Through  the  whole  compass  of  Language,  the  proper  names 
of  Rivers  are  perpetually  taken  from  the  general  appellative  names, 
with  some  differences  in  form;  as  in  the  ordinary  process  of 
Languages,  the  same  Radical,  containing  a  certain  idea,  has  sup- 
plied under  various  forms  various  turns  of  meaning,  belonging  to 
that  original  notion.— Sometimes  the  fact  has  been  sufficiently 
palpable  to  excite  the  notice  of  the  Enquirers,  and  sometimes  it 
has  been  totally  obscured}  because  the  observers  were  destitute  of 
the  clue,  which  has  been  afforded  by  the  principle  unfolded  in 
these  discussions.  If  in  the  present  instance,  for  example,  Lhuyd, 
instead  of  talking  about  Asc,  Esc,  Isc,  Osc,  Use,  Ax,  had  adopted 
the  phraseology  of  my  hypothesis,  and  had  told  us,  that  the  names 
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of  Rivers  perpetually  appeared  under  the  Radical  ^S,  ^C^  and  its 
cognate  letters^  without  any  regard  to  the  vowels ; — the  fact,  which 
he  really  meansi  and  which  he  would  have  been  ready  to  grant ; 
we  at  once  see,  how  this  hypothesis  would  have  generalised  the 
subject,   and   how  the  eyes  of  the  ^  observer  would   have   been 
opened/  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  fact^  which  he  is  desirous 
of  illustrating.     Baxter  makes  the  following  observation :    ^^  Isca, 
''  hoc  est  Aqua;   atque  hasc  veterum  Brigantum  sermone  Uisc 
^'  erat,  et  hodiernis  etiam  Pannoniis  sive  Boiis  Uiis.     Uisc  proprio 
**  positum  intellectu,  Tractus  quidam  est  sise^men  Aqua.    Certe 
''  verbum  Uisco  sive  ^r5C(^  Ostidamniis  est  Adigere^  et  Britaonis 
^<  nostris    Induere.    Erant   Isc£   in    Britannia   pene    innumerae« 
^«  Apud  Belgas  etiam  flumen  Esch  vel  Asch  est,  quod  pro  Isca 
'f  venit.     Quin  et  flumen  Axonoj  quod  in  Belgica  Secunda  est 
^'  (modo  dictum  Aisne)  dici  videtur  tanquam  Asc  Avon  vel  Asc 
*'  aUn,  quod  Tractus  est  Amnis."     {Glossarium  Antiquitatum  Bri- 
tannicaruniy  p.  140.) 

Unquestionable  as  the  derivation  of  Oxford  is.  from  Ox, 
Water, — the  Isis,  and  Ford;  still  however  some  have  imagined^ 
that  Oxford  or  Oxenford  is  *The  Ford  for  Oxen.'  It  is  curious, 
that  BosphoruSj  from  Bous  and  Poros,  (Bovcf  llo^^,)  means  the 
Passage  of  the  Ox,  for  a  reason  which  no  one  has  been  able  to 
discover.  Various  causes  for  this  name,  drawn  from  Mythology, 
have  been  produced,  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  record.  I  shall 
only  exhibit  another  derivation,  which  I  must  leave  to  the  judg- 
ment of  my  Reader.  We  know,  that  the  name  of  Bosphorus  was 
given  to  a  narrow  strait  of  water,  which  we  may  imagine  was 
generally  chosen  as  the  place  of  passage.  I  suppose  therefore, 
that  the  Bos  inBosphoros  is  a  mistaken  translation  of  the  equivocal 
Radical  ^X.  &c.,  which  under  various  forms  is  used  to  denote  Isc, 
Use,  Ux,  &c.  &c.  Water ^  and  the  animal  called  an  Ox ;  and  thus 
the  mistake  will  be  precisely  of  the  same  sort,  as  that  of  the  Anti- 
quarians 
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quarians  in  their  derivation  of  Oxford.  The  Radical  ^X,  ^S,  ^K  \ 
&c.  &c.  supplies  the  name  for  the  animal  Bo$  in  the  Teutonic  and 
the  Celtic  Dialects,  as  in  Oxa^  (Sax.)  Ochs^  (Germ.)  &c.  Y;jj,  Ao, 
(Celt.)  produced  on  a  former  occasion,  and  which  I  suppose  to  be 
derived  from  the  same  idea  of  'Excitement^  under  the  metaphor  of 
the  animal,  which  Drives  forward — Pushes--Butts — with  Forc^  and 
Violence. 

Bochart  derives  Ogen,  {ilynv^  n^eoy^,)  and  Oceano^,  (Slzsuve^f) 
from  the  Hebrew  nn  ChUG,  which  he  represents  by  Og,  and 
explains    by    Maris  Ambitus.     (Geograph.    Sac.     lib.  i.    c.  36.) 

Hesychius   explains   ilKSuvog  by  Aiyj,  daXoo-tra,   km  ^orafAeg  Vfref/Asyidfigp 

where,  in  its  double  sense  of  jiir  and  Water j  we  see  the  common 
idea  of  Agitation.     We  perceive  moreover,  that  the  sense  of  Ok 
in  OceanoSy  {nKBotvoq^    Okus,  (flxv^,  Celer,)  is  the  same;    and  this 
is  so  evident,  that  some  of  the  Etymologists  have  referred  these 
words  to  each  other.    The  Celtic  terms  Aigein  and  Eigion  coin- 
cide, we  see,  with  the  simpler  form  Ogen,  (o>^) ;   and  we  see  in 
the  term  Ocean,  from  Ocean^os,  (nx£«y^,)  how  by  a  secondary 
process  we  are  brought  back  to  the  original  state  of  the  word. 
Let  us  mark    the  explanatory  term    Thalassa^  (0«A«(rtra,)  which 
might  be  derived  from  Thai  f<^  Sal,  Salt,  and  ^S  or  Assa,  Water. 
If  the  ^S  or  Assa  does  not  signify  Water,  it  is  a  Celtic  addition 
from   the  construction   of  the  Language  ta  Thai  or  Sal,  which 
unquestionably   denotes  Salt.     In    Mr.  Shaw's   Galic  and   Irish 
Dictionary,  Sail  and  Saiieas  signify  *'  The  &i/i- Water,  the  Sea." 
The    Greek    Thalassa^  {et^kwrv^ct,)  belongs   directly,  as  it  should* 
seem,  to  Saileas.     In  these  Dialects,  Salann  and  Saillte  is  Salt; 
and  in  the  Welsh  and  Armoric  we  have  Halen,Holen,  where  in  the 
Hal,  Hoi,  we  perceive  tlie  intermediate  step  between  Sal  and  Al$ 
or  Al,  {KKq,  AXeq.)    Sal,  Salt,  means  simply  Solum,  Soilj  or  Dirt. 
The  adjacent  words  to  Salann^  Salt,  in  Mn  Shawns-  Dictionary,  are 
Sal  I  Dross,  rust,  and    Salach,  Unclean ;    Salaigham,  To  DefUe^ 
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pollute.  On  the  whole  perhaps  we  shall  imagine^  as  ITialassa, 
(&ct}ioaa'<rct,)  seems  to  belong  directly  to  Saileas^  and  that  no  part  of 
the  word  denotes  Water ^  but  that  the  term  signifies  only  Salt^  as  in 
the  simpler  form  Sail.  In  the  sam^  bpening  of  Mr.  Richards'  Dic- 
tionary, where  the  Welsh  word  Eioiok,  ''  the  Ocean^'*  occurs,  we 
have  Ehegyr,  **  Swift,  speedy,  quickly,  forthwith/'  We  have 
likewise  Egr,  "Sour,  sharp,  tart,  biting.  Eager,  poinant;  " 
which  belong  to  Aigre^  (Fr.)  jicer^  (Lat.)  The  preceding  term 
to  this  is  Egr,  An  Acre  ;  and  in  the  same  column  we  have 
Egof/,  To  open  ;  where  we  plainly  perceive,  from  what  idea  the 
sense  of  Opening  is  derived,  and  that  we  are  brought  to  the  spot 
and  the  action  supposed  in  my  hypothesis.  The  Welsh  Lexico* 
graphers  have  justly  reminded  us,  under  Eoor,  of  the  Greek 
OiGO,  {Osytay)  which  I  have  before  referred  to  the  same  idea. 
Again,  we  have  in  the  same  column  Egni,  '*  Force^  or  Endeavour 
•*  to  do  a  thing.  Vehement  endeavour,  an  effort,  strength,  vigour ;  '* 
where  we  unequivocally  see  likewise  the  idea  of  Excitement  an- 
nexed to  these  words,  which  I  have  produced  on  another  occasion. 
Let  us  note  in  some  of  these  terms  the  organical  addition  of  the 
n  to  the  G ;  and  thus  the  names  for  Fire  and  Water  have  assumed 
similar  forms,  as  in  Ign/5,  Ogein,  &c.,  and  Ogen,  (Oyn^i)  &c.  &c. 
I  shall  now,  examine  those  terms,  denoting  Water^  which  may 
afford  us  son^e  difficulty ;  as  in  many  cases  they  appear  remote 
from  the  more  simple  form  exhibited  by  our  Radical.  These  terms 
are  Water  and  its  parallels,  Udor,  (tJau^,)  &c.  If  we  considered 
only  the  Greek  TJdor^  (TJa;^ ,)  aqd  remembered,  that  the  familiar  Celtic 
name  for  Water  appears  under  the  form  DR,  as  Dwr,  (Welsh,) 
Hour^  Dur,  (Cornish  and  Arm.)  we  should  imagine,  that  the  Dor 
in  Udor,  (tJa^^,)  belonged  to  these  terms,  and  that  the  U  was  a 
prepositive  vowel  of  some  sort,  Articular  or  Organical.  We 
cannot  however  but  perceive  the  connexion  oiUdbr  with  Water; 
and  when  we  remember  the  terms  Wash  and  Whet^  where  we  see 

the 
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the  simpler  form  of  ^for,  we  plainly  perceive^  that  fPash,  Whet, 
atid  Wat  in  Water^  and  therefore  the  Vd  in  Udor^  represent  a 
Radical  |)art,  and  that  dw  Ter  and  Dor  is  probably  not  significant, 
Thvs,  then,  the  Greek  UdoT;,  (TJiw^,)  may  be  considered  as  a  Saxon 
term,  wiiere  tiie  Ud  is  aigmficant  and  Radical;  as  the  Ash,  £t,  are 
in  w^AsH,  wh^Y/Tj  &c.  &c.,  and  as  the  Ud  is  in  the  Latin  Uo-»5, 
the  Greek  Ud-(w,  UdW,  &c.  &c.  (T^(?^  «of,  TJls^,)  8cc.  We  see  other 
additions  besides  r  to  the  Radical  Consonant  ^D,  as  its  Cognate 
tt  and  likewise  n,  as  Huat^os,  XJoateOj  UDti-ony  (Ylatro^,  tS^tm,  TJivv, 
Tumor  terrae,  Tuber,)  &c.  &c.  The  preceding  term  to  Uitpr,  (Tioi^t) 
in  my  Greek  Vocabulary,  is  Udo,  (Tiu,  Celebro,  cano,  dico,)  where 
we  have  the  same  idea  of  Excitement  and  Commotion,  as  referring 
to  Noise.  To  Udo,  (tJoi,)  belong  Ado,  Aeido,  &c.  &c.  (A^ot,  A«iJ)gki« 
Cano.)  To  the  Greek  Udor,  {Tia>^,)  directly  belongs  another  term 
in  that  Language,  OnvEomai,  (piu^fAoUf  Fleo.)  The  Etymologists 
produce  ,  the  parallel  terms  for  Water,  as  Water,  (Sax.)  .  Wasser, 
(Germ.)  Wato,  (Goth.)  Watn,  (Swed.)  Vand,  (Dan.)  Wuode, 
(Ruthen,)  Foda,  Woda,  (Scl.  and  Pol.); — for  Wash,  as  Wascan, 
Wacsan,  (Sax.)  Waschen,  (Germ.)  &c.  &c. ; — for  Wet,  as  the  Saxoi^ 
Wat,  the  Svfedlsh  Wat,  &c.  TTie  form  of  the  Sclavonic  Foda, 
or,  as  it  is  written  in  Russian,  under  the  form  of  our  English 
B,Boda,  will  remind  us  of  the  Phrygian  term  for  Water,  preserved 
in  Orpheus,  Bedu,  (BbSv,) 

Kui  BEAT  vMfi/pum  KaruKei^TCci  wyXoLOV  v^eo^.     {P^^g*  19O 

We  here  see,  how  the  forms  "^D,  w-^D,  v-'^D,  b^^'D,  or  BD, 
pass  into  each  other;  and  when  the  form  BD  is  constituted, 
another  great  race  of  words  is  to  be  found,  which  will  require 
a  distinct  discussion  in  a  separate  and  an  ample  Volume.  Whether 
the  two  forms  have  passed  into  each  other,  and  by  what  process 
this  has  been  effected,  I  shall  not  now  enquire.  I  shall  however 
examine  a  few  terms  under  the  form  w-^D,  &c.,  and  shall  shew, 
how  they  tire  related  to  each  other,  whether  we  conceive  them  as 
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belonging  to  the  Element  ^D,  &c.  or  BD,  &c.  That  WheTj  anil 
its  parallels  WAT^r,  &c.  are  derived  from  the  idea  of  Excitement— 
Stirring  upt  &c.,  will  receive  confirmation  from  remembering  the 
verb  *  To  Whet/  which  actually  signifies  '  To  Stir  up— 'Excite,* 
&c.  We  cannot  but  perceive,  how  the  term  tiz-Eather  connects 
itself  in  form  and  meaning  with  w-Ax^r  and  with  Aither,  (AiAy^); 
which  latter  word  the  Etymologists  have  produced  as  parallel. 
I  suppose^  that  these  terms  are  derived  from  the  idea  of  Agita^ 
tion — Commotion;  and  accordingly  the  German  Wetter  means  in 
one  sense  *^  Boisterous^  stormy,  windy,  tempestuous,  and  violent 
**  AYeather."  Hence  we  shall  not  wonder  to  find,  under  the 
same  form  as  Weather,  the  name  for  the  "  Vervex,  Aries," 
the  Boisterous  animaL  Though  the  Etymologists  see  no  relation 
between  Weather,  the  Element,  and  the  Animal,  yet  they  derive 
the  Animal  from  the  same  idea — from  Wederen,  (Belg.)  Witheriany 
(Sax.)  *'quod  sit  animal  mirifice  refractarium."  The  German 
Wider,  Against,  which  belongs  to  this  Saxon  and  Belgic  verb, 
I  find  in  the  same  column  of  my  German  Lexicon  with  Wetter^ 
the  violent  Weather^  or  Storm,  and  Widder,  the  Ram ;  the  Violent 
animal ;  from  whence  we  shall  learn,  that  Wider  relates  to  an 
action  of  Violence^  and  that  it  means  the  Violent  and  Strong 
opposition, — "  Das  ist  diesem  gerade  Zi^sWider,  That  is  directly 
^*  or  diametrically  Opposed  to  this." — To  Wider  belong  Wieder^ 

*  Again,'  and  Weder^  *  Neither/  originally  applied  to  the  Violence 
of  a  '  Recurring  action,  and  of  Refusal/  Even  our  familiar  prepo- 
sition With  belongs  to  these  terms,  denoting  actions  of  Excite^ 
ment — Violence,  Opposition,  &c.  The  original  sense  of  With 
appears   in    such  examples  as   '  To   Wnn^Stand^'  and   *  To  be 

*  angry  With/  Lye  justly  gives  us,  as  the  first  sense  of  the  Saxon 
With,  *'  Contra,  In,  Adversus — With  gecynde,  Contra  naturam 
*<  i-*Irsian  With,  Irascl,  indignari,  excandescere  in/'  The  Ety- 
mologists acknowledge,  that  the  Law  term  WiTBEK-Nam,  the 
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Vetitum    Namiutn,    is    derived   from   Wither^  Contra    et    Nanif 
Captio. 

The  parallel  terras,  which  the  Etymologists  have  produced  to 
ISf^w,  in  other  Languages,  are  Vague^  (Fr.)  JFaeg^  (B^^g-)  ^^g^ 
(Sax.)  Wasser^frog&[i\  Bt-^Weg^n^  (Germ.)  ^'Movere,  Agitare; 
'^  tJnda  enim  nihil  est  nisi  Aqua  mota/'  says  Skinner.  We  here 
see,  that  if  the  words  produced  by  the  Etymologists  are  parallel 
to  Wave^  Wave  must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Element 
^iG-  or  VG.  I  must  observe,  however,  that  the  Element  '^B  sup- 
plies a  great  race  of  words  denoting  Water;  and  this  mode  of 
change,  from  the  G,  &c.  to  the  Labial  at  the  end  of  wordg,  is 
not  very  familiar.  However  this  may  be,  we  may  observe  in 
general,  that  the  Elements  ^G  and  '^B,  as  denoting  Water,  must 
be  considered  as  distinct  from  each  other.  The  German  term 
-B^sWeg^h,  as  it  is  explained  by  my  Lexicographer,  precisely 
represents  the  sense,  which  is  supposed  in  my  hypothesis  to  be 
annexed  to  this  race  of  words;— "To  Move,  Stir,  Shake; — To 
**  Move,  Incite,  Excite,  Actuate,  Stir  up.  Induce  one  to."  The 
form  Vague,  the  Waves,  brings  us  to  Vague,  (Fr.)  which  we 
express  by  Vague,  Unsteady,  Vagus,  (Lat.)  Vagabond;  Vacillo, 
(Lat.)  Vacillate,  Waggle,  &c.  The  German  Be^WEO^n  brings  us 
to  Wag,  Wagon,  or  Wain,  Wage  War,  Wager  ;  where^  in  the 
two  latter  words  we  have  the  Excitement  of  Hardihood  and  Ad- 
venture.— From  the  Wager  of  Adventure,  deposited  or  laid 
down,  we  pass  to  Wages,  the  Laid  down  or  Stipulated  Hire, 
with  its  parallel  terms  Gager,  (Fr.)  En-GAoer,  En^GAOE ;  where, 
in  the  phrase  '  To  Ew^Gage  in  a  perilous  enterprize,'  we  again 
revert  to  the  original  idea  rf  Excited  Bx:tion.  Hence  we  pass 
into  the  form  Gager;  and  thus  we  see,  how  by  the  most  natural 
process  terms  may  be  generated,  which  belong  to  each  other, 
though  totally  unlike  in  form.— The  term  Weigh,  with  its 
parallels,  belong  to  Be^WEoen,  as  the. Etymologists  understand; 

and 
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and  it  alike  refers  to  the  Motion  of  the  Scales^  and  of  the  mind, 
in  deliberating. 

The  term  Wash  or  Washes  is  used  as  a  substantive,  to 
express  Watery^  Fen  or  Boggy  Land*.  Juniiis  saySi  that  it  U 
applied  in  Norfolk  to  '*  Terra  quaedam  ^ plana  et  plerunjqiie  "i^tid^i 
**  cui  Aomen  a  lavando  vel  alluendo  ductum;**  but  Lye  has 
justly  referred  it  to  the  Islandic  Vos^  Vasa^  ''  Locus  palustris  «t 
''  humidus.*'  In  the  term  Ooze,  and  Oozy  Ground,  w^  see 
plainly  the  words  for  JVater^  under  the  more  simple  fornii  as  in 
Isc,  Use,  &c.  without  the  labial  sound,*  as  in  wt^K^Ut  fRpSi 
vri^sA^  &c.  Hence  has  been  derived  the  name  for  the  fertile^ 
habitable  spots  in  iEgypt,  called  OAses;  originally  applied,  a^ 
I  imagine,  to  the  Oo^y  Ground,  or  Ground  attached  tp  or  pon- 
nected  with  Water.  Our  great  Bard  ha$  brought  us  to  thi^ 
derivation — by  applying  the  wctrd  OoeE  to  the  Oas/V  Ground  of 
^gypt,  if  I  may  so  say,  when  it  has  been  Watered  by  the  inunda- 
tion of  the  Nile. 

^'  The  higher  Nilus  swells, 
**  The  more  it  promises  :  as  it  ebbs,  the  .seedsman 
'*  Upon  the  slime  tod  Ooze  scatters  his  graiD, 
"  And  shortly  comes  to  harvest.**    {Antony  and  Cleopatra.) 

Bochart  has  given  to  the  term  Oasis  an  Arabic  origin;  in  which, 
as  I  imagine,  he  is  mistaken.  The  Etymologists  have  derived 
OzE  or  OzEY,  from  Ost^  Sqiiamma,  Solum  Squammosum.  To 
these  terms  Ooze,  &c.  we  should  probably  directly  refer  the  <jreek 
Asw,  and  As/o5,  (Airic,  Coenum,  sordes,  limus,  hcio^^  Limosus.)  On 
a  former  occasion,  I  referred  As/5  to  the  Ground,  as  denoting  Dirt 
merely;  yet  I  think  we  perceive,  that  it  has  advanced  a^t^p 
further,  and  has  passed  into  the  idea  oi  Watery  Ground,  as  in  OoeE. 
This  appears,  I  think,  in  the  combination  Asio  en  Leimoni,  (Jarw 
o  xufiMvif)  in  the  Oozy  meadow,  or  Leimon^  which  belongs  to,  the 
Limus^  or  sLime.    The  quarter  of  the  Globe  Asia,  means  the 

Fertile 
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Fertih  Land-^as  if  well  supplied  with  Asis^  (Acngi)  Moists- Watftl^d 
Sqil,  in  opposite  to  the  dry,  sandy  Desert^ 

The  succeeding  word  to  Oze,  Qzey  Ground,  in  Skinner,  |s 
Ozier;  which  he  refers  to  the  French  Osier^  Ozier,  and  the  Greek 
Oisua,  Oisost  (Ourv»f  O/cru;,  Sdix.)  These  words  surely  mean  the 
production  belonging  to  the  Oqzy  Soil*  The  preceding  word 
to  O1SOS9  (Oso'og^  Vimeni  Salix,)  is  Oison,  (Ourov,  Funis  nauticu^i 
retinaculum  ;^-Funis,)  which  ^we  shall  imagine,  I  trust,  to  have 
denoted  originally  the  Rope  inRde  pf  the  flexible  0?/>rf  W». 
cannot  doubt,  I  thinki  th*t  It^^,  (irBa,  Salix,)  belongs  to  OisQf, 
(Owff);  aad  thi^  brings  i|*  to  the  ?t;=lTH,  w;«Ithy,  and  w^lcjf.€r. 
An  adjacent  term  to  Itea,  (It«^))  Is  Itus,  (irug^  Circumferenti^  et 
Gurvatura  rota?,  omnis .  pxtremitas  r^i  rotundas,  umbo,)  whic^ 
meant  originally  the  flexible  Wea,  (It««,)  or  Withy,  split  and  bept 
into  a  circular  curve.  I  h^v/e  sqpposed,  that  the  Flexible  Ozier 
and  its  parallels  b^lon^  to  the  term§  for  Water ^  by  the  process 
above  stated;  as  I  tjtiinki  t;)iat  the  O^/Vr  means  unequivocally  t|ie 
tree,  which  belongs  to  the  Offf»Y  Ground;  and  if  that  be  the 
case,  the  other  part  of,^  process  cannot,  I  think,  be  dQubte^, 
I  am  confirmed  i«  tfeifl  ide^  by  thp  Qerman  word  Weide,  which  at 
once  megns  '  Pasture  G^fpund,'  and  ^,  WfTHY.  If  however  I  had 
perceived  only  the  idea  of  flexibility,  as  in  the  w~Ithy,  ap4 
Ixea,  iTUSf  (irue,  irvs,}  I  ^hojuld  have  thpi^ght^  that  this  fdea  wa9 
taken  from  the  ffater,  li^Vjng  the  pirpfi^rty  of  (easily  yielding  t9> 
iflspressions,  a9  in  Ty^s,  ,l|unii4us  ir-Flei^ibilis,  or  from  the  more 
general  sense  of  Mtfitfid  MPfMn ;  ,as  objepts  wjiich  easily  Move  here 
wd  there. 9Xfi  more.Plexiklf..  :  H^r\ffi  Fl^fibilfs  means  in  one  sjeifse 
*Mncx>n&Jant»  WmfiXing*'  gs.  R-jAiiisworth  explains  it.  I  haye 
sometimes  thwght;>  th:3t  >th^  A^h  ^^y  ^e  .d«rived  from  the  ide^  of 
its  Flexibility,  The  yielding  property  of  iFater,  <«•  of  fFateryrrr 
Slimy — Muddy  M*W5r*  bring?  }xs  at  .pnge  ^o  t^c  idea  of  what,  ia 
Sftfi'^Tidding — Wefik ;  and  hence  vv;e  h^e  ^  term  now  a(^ppte<jl-r- 

Weabl, 
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Weak,  and    Wax,  Cera.    The  succeeding  article  in  Junius  to 
Weak,  '*  Mollis,  tactui  cedens/*  is  Weaky,  Humidus,  Madidus. 
The  Etymologists  have  justly  referred  w-Eak  to  Eiko,  (Encu,  Cedo,) 
which  signifies  likewise  ^Similis  sum;'  where  we  see  the  idea  of 
soft  Plastick  matter,  of  which  the  Eiko,  (E/Kcir,  Imago,  Effigies,)  the 
Image,  is  formed.     In  Eike,  (£/««,  frustra  Temere,)  we  have  the 
Mud — Stirred  up  \n  3,  state  of  confusion.  The  same  idea  appears  in 
the  phrases  '  To  be  in  a  Muddled— ^ Muddy  state,'  and  in  the  Latin 
term  Turbate.    The  Wick  or  Week  of  a  Candle  ns  the  Soft  sub* 
stance,  of  which  this  part  of  a  candle  is  made;    and  a  Week* 
Septimana,  is  nothing  l>ut  a  period  which  Wags  on,  if  I  may  bo 
say,  or  keeps  Moving  on  by  Recurring  changes-— or  periods — per 
Vic^5,     Let  us  mark  the  Latin  Vic« — Changes,  which  belongs  lo 
these   words   and  to   the  same   idea.     Thus  Weak — Wick   or 
Week  are  derived  from  the  same  fundamental  idea,  as  Week* 
Septimana.     The  two  fwmer  mean  the  Soft — Yielding  substance, 
which   easily   Wags — is  Stirred  or  gives    way;    and  the  latter 
means  what  Wags  or  Proceeds  onwards.     The  term  Week  and 
Vic^5  precisely  correspond  with  each  other.     If  I  had  not  ob- 
served, that  Weak  connects  itself  with  Wick  and  Wax,  which 
seem  to  relate  particularly  to   Plastic   materials,  I  should  have 
imagined,  that  Weak  was  derived  from  the  more  general  idea  of 
the  Excited — Violent  action^  by  which  things  less   powerful  are 
subdued — or  rendered   Weak,     The  opposite  ideas  of  Strength 
and  Debility  are,  we  know,  annexed  to  the  same  term,  with  some 
slight  change  in  its  form,  by  the  operation  of  what  Grammarians 
call  an  Active  and  a  Passive  signification,  as  *  To  Conquer — To  be 
'  Conquered,  To  Subdue— To  be  Subdued,  Suh^laOf  Sub^^ Actus, 
^  Vici,  y ictus.'  We  perceive,  in  the  verb  ^'  To  Weak^w,"  an  active 
sense;    and   this   might  have  conveyed  the  same  idea  as  Via. 
We  see  too,  that  Vici  is  a  term  belonging  to  this  race  of  words, 

« 

as  denoting  actions  of  Violence.     In  vulgar  English  we  have. a 
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term  for  Beatings  under  a  similar  form— Wack,  relating  to  an 
action  oi  Violence.  In  German,  Weighs  means  "To  soften, 
'*  fFeaken,  mollify,  to  soak^  steep,  macerate;"  ^here,  from  the 
explanatory  terms  Soak  and  Steeps  we  should  imagine,  that  this 
sense  of  Weich^h  was  related  to  Water;  yet,  in  the  phrase 
Weight,  Weight.  Make  Way  I  Clear  the  Way !  Away !  Avoid !  &c. 
we  seem  to  see  the  sense  of  Excitement^  as  belonging  to  the  more 
general  idea.  It  is  impossible  oftentimes  to  distinguish  the 
peculiar  notion  annexed  to  a  word,  when  different  turns  of  mean- 
ing, existing  in  the  Element,  are  equally  applicable  to  it. 

We  have  seen,  that  wh-lsKY  means  the  Isk,  &c.  Water,  by 
way  of  distinction,  the  Strong  Water;    so  Whey  or  wh^Ia  might 
mean  the  thin  Watering  fluid,  in  a  depreciating  sense.     In  Scotch, 
Whig  means  "A  thin  and  sour  liquid  of  the  lacteous  kind,''  say3 
Dr.  Jamieson.    From  this  word  our  party  term  Whig  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  derived;  as  denoting  the  poorer  sort  of  Presby- 
terians  in  Scotland,  who  were  obliged  to  drink  this  species  of 
liquid.     Others  however   have  adopted  different  derivations,  on 
which  it  is  difficult  to  decide.    Whig  might  belong  to  the  terms 
denoting   Motion^  Wag,  &c.,   and  mean    the   liquid    produced 
by  the  action  of  Curdling — with  which  the  idea  of  Commotion  is 
perpetually  annexed.    The  term  succeeding  Wigg  or  Whig,  "the 
*••  thin  serous  liquid,"  in  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary,  is  Wiggle, 
which  Dr. Jamieson  explains  by  "To  Wriggle;'"  and  he  refers  us 
to  Waigle,  '*To  Waddle,  to  Waggle.*'    Let  us  mark  these  terms 
Waddle,    Wiggle,    Waggle,  &c.,   and    remember    VAciLLor, 
Boggle.    We  cannot  but  note,  how  Boggle  belongs  to  Bog  ;   as 
Vacillort  To  Vacillate^  connects  itself  with  Vagus  and  Vague ,  the 
Wave ;  and  we  cannot  but  perceive  likewise,  how  they  all  belong 
to  each  other.    The  term  in  the  preceding  column  of  Dr.  Jamie- 
son's  Dictionary  to  Waigle,  is  Waggle,  *'A  Bog,  or  marsh;" 
where  we  unequivocally  see,  how  these  terms  are  connected. 

There 
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There  is  another  term,  Whig,  which  Dr.  Jamieson  explains  In 
dne  place  by  ''  A  Species  of  fine  wheaten  bread/'  and  in  another 
by  '^  A  small  oblong  roll,  baked  with  butter  and  currahts."  He 
I'efei^  this  term  to  the  German  WagghCy  **  Panis  triticeus ;  *'  ffbm 
which,  and  his  first  explanation,  we  might  be  led  to  think,  that 
the  Whig  meant  the  fFheaten  bread.  The  German  "  Wecke, 
"  Wigs,  round  Wigs;  —  Ein  Buttet^WECKen,  Roll  Butter,"  bears 
the  same  form  with  WECK^n,  the  term  of  Excitement,  Er^V/ECKen^ 
"  To  dS^AKen; — To  Raise  up,  Excite,'*  &c.,  as  my  Lexicographer 
explains  it.  Hence  we  shall  imagine,  that  the  Whig  or  Wecke 
is  so  called  from  its  liaised  up — Swelling  or  Roll  form.  We  should 
at  once  ^ay,  that  Wig,  the  covering  for  the  Head,  meant  the 
Swelling  out — Bushy  figure,  if  we  did  not  recollect  Periwig,  and 
remember  the  parallel  terms  Perruque,  (Fr.)  Parucke^  (Germ.) 
This  word  has  great  difficulties  j  and  it  has  been  derived  by  the 
"Et}'mologisfs  frofn  various  sources,  as  the  Hebrew  y^D  Perah,  which, 
is  explained  by  'CapiIIi  verticis/ — the  Greek  IlfjvtKi/i — llt/pfi^oc,  &c. 
The  latter  derivation  is  that  of  Wachter,  who  rejects  the  idea  of 
another  Etymologist,  by  whom  the  word  is  written  Barulte,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Bar,  Caput,  and  Huke,  Peplum. 
he  produces,  however,  the  article  of  Somner,  preserved  ialsc  in 
Lye.  '*  HiciB.  Paruca;  Vocab.  Dewes.  '' Non  liquet,"  (inquit 
Somnerus,)  **  fortasse,  Perruqua,  i.  e.  Galericulus."  The  doubtful 
term  Hic^  is  perhaps  confirmed  by  our  English  term  Whig; 
where  we  seem  to  see  the  Ucke  and  Uque,  in  ParAJcKE, 
Perr^VQVE,  which  would  lead  us  to  conceive,  that  these  words 
are  compounds,  and  that  Par  or  Perry  might  dehote  the  Head  or 
Top.  The  Whig  might  mean  the  Raised  up  object,  and  belong 
to  terms  of  the  same  meaning,  which  we  have  so  often  observed. 
The  Saxon  Hic^  occurs  in  the  same  column  of  Lye  with  Hexta^ 
Altissimus ;  and  we  see  liovv  wHig  may  convey  the  same  idea. 
The  Element  BR  supplies  a  great  race  of  words,  denoting  the 

Top 
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Top>  er  ik»i  ?9xU  m  Browryfi^  it§  parall^^ls  Braawe,  (Sax.) 
he  &c.  Let  116  mark  tlie  Dame  of  this  celebrated  Etymdogist, 
Wachte£,  which  belongs  to  our  race  of  words  denoting  £«r- 
cUement;  as  W^-CRT,  The  Watch;  WscK^n,  To  «Wake,  &c. 
We  hare  seen  die  term  Wheat«»j  above  adopted,  which  belongs 
l^wiee,  by  a  forocess  removed  only  two  steps  backward,  to  the 
atme  idea.  The  Etymologists  justly  refer  Wheat,  and  its  pa<- 
rallds  Hwats  (Sax.)  JFeitz^  (Germ-)  &c.  &c.,  to  White,  (Eng.) 
Hwits  (Sax.)  fFeiss,  (German, )  which  belongs  to  the  colour  of 
Wat^;  and  I  have  ^ewn^  that  WAT^r,  vWash,  Wet,  &c.  &c. 
are  attached  to  the  idea  of  Excitement,  as  we  see  it  in  Weck^^^ 
&c.  &c.  Such  is  the  process,  by  which  words,  containing  ideas 
totally  removed  from  each  other,  may  have  been  originally  derived 
from  the  same  fundamental  notion.  In  the  next  column  of  my 
German  Dictionary  to  that,  in  which  WACHeii,To  Wake,  Watch, 
is,  I  see  Wacks^wi,  "To  Wax,  burnish,  grow,'*  &c.,  and  Wacksm, 
"  To  Wax,  or  sear  something,  do  it  over  with  Wax/'  We 
cannot  but  imagine,  that  these  words,  under  a  similar  form,  have 
a  similar  fundamental  idea ;  and  hence  »my  former  conjecture  will 
•be  confirmed,  in  which  f  suppose,  that  Wacks^»,  "To  Wax, 
^^  burnish,  grow/'  &c.,  js  derived  from  the  idea  of  Stirring  yp  ot 
Raising  up.  Wax,  as  I  have  shewn,  is  nothing  but  the  Soft— - 
Yielding  substance,  derived  from  the   idea  of  an  object  easily 

•  _ 

Stirred  or  Moved. 

We  shall  now  understand,  that  the  Latin  Uter,  and  the 
English  Udder,  with  its  parallels  Outhar,  &c.  (Oudos^,  Uber, 
Mamma  proprie  belluarum }«— Ubertas,  feracitas,  pars  agri  maxime 
foecunda,)  belong  to  the  forms  Water,  Udor,  (tJIv^,)  as  denot- 
ing substances,  Swelling  out  with  moisture,  or  Water^  sub- 
stances. We  hence  see  how  it  denotes  the  Fertile  Soil,  as 
•Abounding  with  or  Prolific  from  moisture.'  The  explanatory 
terms  Vher  and  Ubertas  have  the  same  relation  to  each  odier. 

5  s  We 
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We  are  brought  lilcewise  to  the  original  spot  in  an  adjacent  term, 
OxjDas^  (Ouid^j  Solum,  Pavimenfum; — Humus,  terra.)     We  shall 
not  wonder,  that  Ovdos  and  OuTHar,  (Oviacf  Ov0as^,)  are  connected 
with  each  other,  when  we  recollect  the  relation  of  the  explana- 
tory   word  Humus   to   HunUdus,     In   UDRia,  (tJjmos,  Hydria^  vas 
aquarium,)  we  have  the  same  form  as  in  OuthaRi  (Oudtf^,)  &c. 
In  UDnon,  (rJyoy,  Tumor  terras,)  which  is  acknowledged  to"  belong 
to  Unor,  (T^Aiff)  we   have   likewise  the  SwelUng^out  substance. 
The  Greek   Asko5,  (Aoieo^,  liter,  pellis ;   foUis,  culeus,)  conveys  ' 
a  similar  idea  of  Rising  or  Swelling  up,  as  Moist  substances,  and 
belongs  to  the  form  Isc,  &c.  &c.     I   have  shewn  on  a  former 
occasion,  that  an  adjacent  word  to  Asko5,  (A»0c>)  under  a  similar 
form,  AsK^o,  (Acncco^,  Colo,  Exerceo,)  is  derived  from  the  idea  of 
Stirring  up  or  Raising  up  the  Land  in  Cultivation ;   and  thus  we 
]>erceive,  how  they  both  convey  the  same  fundamental  idea.    I  have 
suggested  on  a  former  occasion,  (p.  387,)  that  there  is  some  diffi- 
culty respecting  these  words ;  and  I  am  still  of  the  same  opinion* 
I  cannot  doubt  respecting  the  origin  which  I  have  attributed  to 
Utee  ;  and  I  have  before  observed,  that  Uter  and  Ut£RU5  belong 
to  each  other,  under  the  idea  of  the  Swelling^out  form.     So  far, 
I  think,  we  cannot  doubt;   and  yet  \JTzfiUs  is  surely  connected 
with  the  Greek  Ustera,  (Tan^o^^  Matrix,  Uter,)  which  brings  us 
to  another  Greek  word,  Ust£R05,  (ta-re^og) ;  and  this  does  not  seem 
directly  to  attach  itself  to  the  race^  of  words,  which  I  am  now 
discussing.     I   have  likewise  suggested  on  a   former  occasion, 
(p.  386,)  that  a  word  under  the  same  form,  the  adjective  Uter,  is 
a  compound  of  two   parts,  corresponding   with    such   terms  as 
Eter-05,  (ETHfo^)     This  perhaps  is  not  precisely  the  case,  as  it  is 
a  compound  consisting  of  three  parts,  and  directly  corresponding 
with  our  term  Whether^  and  its  parallels  Hvuether^  (Sax.)  Cwathar^ 
which  I  have  shewn  to  be  a  triple  compound,  consisting  of  Who, 
OiJi,  &c.and  Eith-Eb,  which  is  the  same  double  combination,  as 
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in  EtsEr-oj,  (Erifog.)  I  shall  not  proceed  to  a  greater  length  in 
my  examination  of  the  Race  of  Words,  denoting  Water  j  as  the 
observations  which  I  have  already  made  will  sufficiently  unfold  every 
thing  which  more  directly  belongs  to  the  objects  of  the  present 
Volume.  As  we  pass  into  the  Consonant  forms  w-'^D,  w^^T, 
b^^D^  &c.  &c.,  we  entangle  ourselves  with  a  great  race  of  words, 
which  will  constitute  a  future  theme  of  ample  and  important  dis- 
cussion. It  is  marvellous  to  observe  the  process,  by  which  the 
different  Elementary  Characters  pass  into  each  other ;  and  '  as 
^  we  advance  forward  in  these  enquiries,  we  shall  be  enabled  more 
^  fully  to  understand  and  admire  the  secret  workings  of  that  con- 
'  trouling  principle,,  which  still  continues  to  multiply,  to  mark  and 
^  to  separate  these  changing  forms,  as  they  pass  through  all  their 
'  varieties  of  symbol— of  sound  and  of  meaning/ 


Terms 
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Terms  denoting  Noise^  as  in- 
separably connected  with 
the  idea  of  Excitement,  in 
Stirring  up  of  Grating  upon 
a  surface,  as  the  Groundi 
Earth,  &c.,  under  the  form' 
^RS,  &c* 


Hbrsc>  Hark£>  &c.  (French^ 
Germ.)  The  Harrow. 

HiRTuSt  HiKsutus;  Erto,  &c« 
(Lat.)  What  is  Rough  or 

Harsh.  (Eng.) 


^#*^i* 


Hoarse,  Has,  Heisch,  &c. 

(Eng.  Sax.  Germ.  &c.) 
Ereugo,  Ructo.  (Gr.  Lat.) 


Hrvtan.  (Sax.)  Stertere,  To 
^  Rout.  (English,)   To  make  a 

Noise,   and   to   Stir  up  the 

Earth. 

Hrukjau,  (Goth,)  Crocitare. 
Hirsp.  (Scotch,)  To  Jar. 
Hirst,  Hirsill.  (Scotch,)  The 
Harsh  Grating  of  Mill-stones. 
against  each  other. 
I  Hruxle.  (Sax.)  Strepitus. 

HKisTLan.  (Sax.)  Crepere. 
Hurtle.  (English,)  A  Clashing 
Noise. 

"^  Rattle,    '^Rustle,    &c.    &c. 

(Eng.) 
"^Racler.  (French,)  To  ^Rake, 

Scrape,  &c.  &c.  &c. 


^^^^i^^^**^>*^^^^<0i^^m 


I  SHALL  in  this  Article  produce  the  terms  belonging  to  the  forms 
of  our  Element  '>RC,  *RD,  &c.  *C,  ''D,  &c.  &c.,  which  denote 
Noise.  My  hypothesis  is,  that  these  terms  are  either  derived  from 
or  inseparably  connected  with  the  idea  of  Scratching  or  Grating 
upon  a  Surface,  as  the  Earth  ;  by  which  action  the  ^arsh. 
Grating  Noise,  is  produced.  We  see,  that  the  term  Grate  at 
once  expresses  the  Action  and  the  Noise ;  and  I  shall  shew  in 
a  future  Volume,  that  it  belongs  to  Graze — Scratch — Scrietch, 
&c.  &c.,  and  ultimately  to  terms  for  the  Ground,  Great,  &c. 
We  cannot  but  note  the  explanatory  term  Harsh,  which  I  have 

been 
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been  obliged  to  anticipate,  and  which  is  connected,  as  I  imagin^t 
with  such  terms  as  Hiktus,  HirswIi^,  produced  in  a  former  article, 
and  ultimately  to  the  Herse,  Harke,&c.,  the  Harrow,  &c-  I  shall 
produce  various  terms  which  have  been  before  noted,  though  I  shall 
omit  others  relating  to  the  same  idea ;  as  their  true  force  will  some* 
times  be  best  seen  by  a  comparison  with  those  WOTds,  to  which 
they  are  more  immediately  related,  and  which  I  have  sufficiently 
discussed  on  former  occasions  in  their  due  places.  I  have  col- 
lected in  a  preceding  Article,  (page  627,)  the  race  of  words  under 
the  form  ''RD,  ^RT,  ^RS,  &c.,  denoting  what  is  Harsh  or  Rough 
to  any  of  the  senses ;  to  which  race  the  terms  under  the  same 
form,  denoting  the  Harsh  Noise,  more  particularly  belong. 

The   English   Hoarse    is    the    Harsh — Rough   Noise.     The 
Etymologists  have  justly  produced,  as  parallel,  the  Saxon  Has,  th^ 
Danish  Hass,  the  Isiandic  Hoas,  ^  the  German  Heiser  or  Hfisfh, 
the  Belgic  Haersch,  which  they  imagine  to  be  formed  from  tbe 
sound,  '^  Videntur  a  sono  ficta ;   asperitate  enira  sua  Raucedinem 
**  exprimunt."     Lye,  in  his  Edition  of  Junius,  has  the  term  Hace, 
Kaucus,  as  used   by  Chaucer;    which   he  refers   to  the  Belgic 
Heesch,  the  Saxon  Hase,  and  the  Islan^c  Has.     Tkis  term  Hace^ 
in   the  Lexicon   of  Junius,  precedes   Hack,  Hatch,  or  Hash; 
where  we  see  combined  the  idea  of  Noise,  and  that  of  Tearing  up^ 
or  Cutting  up  any   Surface.     Ah   adjacent  word  to  the  Saxon 
Has  Is    Haswe,  Lividus;    and  in  another  sense, '' Aridus^  sive 
^*  poti\is,  Ariditate  Asper/'     The   Latin    Asj^^   belongs   to  the . 
same  race  of  words ;    and  it  is  justly  explained  in  one  sense  by 
Robert  Ainsworth,  *^  Harsh,  Grating/'    Some  <lerive  As^^r  from 
Aa-TroDQv  pro  Aybvov,  *'  Sterile,    vel  non  ^eminatum."     In  German^ 
Uvsren  is  a  Cough ;  ,  and'  the  preceding  word  to  this  is  HpscifE, 
•*  A  Box,  tuff;  or  blow  on  the  eslr  ;^'    where  we  have  the  idea  of 
2Vb£se— connected  with  the  more   violent  action   of  Excitenieat. 
Xet  us  remember  the  terms  Hiss  and  HiT/wbich  belong  to  eadi 

other 
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Other  for  the  same  reason.  Husky  is  a  colloquial  word  bearing 
a  similar  meaning  to  Hoarse^  Has,  Hace,  &c.  We  connect  Hack 
with  the  action  of  Coughing,  when  we  talk  of  a  HACKing  Cough. 
Dr.  Jamieson  produces,  as  I  have  before  observed^  Hac£>  Hais>  as 
signifying  Hoarse,  and  Hvscuart,  A  Cougher.  In  the  succeeding 
column  of  this  writer's  Dictionary  we  have  Hack,  *^  A  Chop,  Crack 
**or  Cleft,"  &c.,  which  belongs,  we  see,  to  Hack,  To  Cut;  and  we 
cannot  but  note,  how  Chop,  Crack,  relate  at  once  to  the  Cut  and 
the  Noise.  I  find  likewise  "  Hack, — Muck^HACK,  A  Dung-fork 
"  with  two  prongs,  shaped  like  a  Hoe,"  or  Hough.  Here  we  are 
brought  to  the  very  action  of  HACKing  up  the  Dirt,  supposed  in 
my  hypothesis.  The  Muck^HACK,  or  two- Pronged  fork,  brings  us 
likewise  directly  to  the  Hook,  which  I  have  before  referred  to  the 

same   action.     In    the   combination  HooK-Land,   which    means 

« 

"  Land  plowed  and  sowed  every  year;  called  also  Op^  Land/' 
we  are  again  brought  to  the  spot  from  whence  this  term  and  its 
parallels  are  derived.  HooK^Land,  or  Ope-Land,  is  the  Land 
Hooked  or  Hacked  up,  Opened  or  Plowed  up  every  year,  in 
opposition  to  Fallow  land. 

A  word  adjacent  to  Husche,  &c.,  in  the  German  Vocabularies, 
is  HuRffg",  "  Active,  Speedy,  Quickly,"  &c. ;  where  we  have  the 
fotm  '^RT,  with  the  due  meaning  of  Excitement,  or  Agitation  of 
Motion,  belonging  to  this  race  of  words.  In  Saxon,  Hraca  is 
Tussis,  where  we  have  the  form  ^RC ;  and  I  must  here  observe, 
that  the  words,  which  appear  in  English  under  the  Element 
RT,  &c.,  without  a  breathing  before  R,  are  often  written  in 
Saxon  with  an  H  before  the  R,  which  will  shew  us,  that  the 
words  under  the  form  RT,  without  the  breathing  before  R^ 
belong  to  our  Element  ^RT  with  the  breathing  before  iti  Thus, 
in  the  column  where  Hraca  occurs,  we  have  Hracod,  Raked, 
Ragged,  Hrad,  Rode,  &c.  &c. ;  and  in  another  place  we  have 
HauTan,  To  Rout,  Stertere,  Ronchisare.    In  Rout  we  perceive  at 
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cnce  the  action  of  Stirring  up  the  Ground,  and  the  Noise.  In 
Ereugo,  {E^Bvyof^  RuctOj  vel  evolvo^  quasi  Eructando  e^undo,) 
'^RucTO,  to  Ys^vcTate,  we  see  the  idea  of  the  Rough  Noise;  and 
Lhave  shewn  in  a  former  page  (601,)  how  it  belongs  to  the  action 

of  Stirring  up  the  Ground.     In  Fomis  and  Fomo  this  relation  is 

f 

manifest,  as  I  before  observed;    but  in  the  Ex:^^Kama^(j.liq»iiet^ 
Vomitus,)  from   Ex^^iLao^  (jE^i^cua^   Evacuo,   expromo,)  which   is 
acknowledged  to  be  derived  from  Ex  and  Era,  (e|,  E^«,  Terra,) 
thfe  Ground,  we  directly   see  the  very   metaphor   which  I   have 
supposed.     We  see  too  in  Erjo,  (E^a^,)  the  ERof  ER^e^^o;    and 
hence  we  perceive,  how  the  forms  ^R,  '^RG,  RG,  pass  into  each 
other.     In  the   same   opening  of  Lye's  Gothic  and  Saxon  Dic- 
tionary, where  Hrut^a  is,  we  have  HKYsan,  Movere,  Quatere,  and 
the  Gothic  HKVKjan,  Cantare,  Crocitare;   Hrvth^  iEstus,  Com*- 
motio ;  Hruxle,  Strepitus.  Let  us  m^rk  the  Croc  in  Crocitare,  which 
belongs  to  Scratch,  Grate^  &c.,  and  to  Creat,  the  Ground.     In  the 
same  leaf  of  Lye's  Dictionary  we  have  Hrog,  the  '^Rook,  Cornix, 
GraculuSj  the  Noisy  bird ;  where  let  us  note  the  Grac  in  Graculus, 
^belonging  to  the 'Cro^  in  Crocito.     In  the  same  column  we  have 
flRisTLon,  (Sax.)  To  '^Rustle,  Crepere,Strepere ;  Haisjaw,  (Goth.) 
Quatere,  concutere  ;    Hrisel,  Hrisl,  &c.  (Sax.)  Radius  textorius, 
which  means  the, Rattling  Shuttle;    HbIscww,  Vibrare,  Vacillare, 
Stridere;     Hris,  Frondes ^    where   we  have  at  once  the  idea  of 
Commotion   and    Noise;     Hriseht,    Setotus,    which    means    the 
Hirsute  object;    HnisT^w^a,  Astridulus;    ViKisTungy  Difficultas 
Spirandi,  where    w«    find  the   sense  of  Noise  in  Stirring  up  or 
Drawing  up  the  Breath;  and  HRiXH/an,  Febricitare,  which  relates 
to  the  Agitation  or  Irritated  state  of  the  frame  in  the  paroxysms  ^ 
of  a  Fever.     In  the  same  column  we  have  Hrioh,  Asper,  concita*- 
tus,  which  Lye  justly  refers  to  Hreog,  Rough;    Hreoh,  Rough. 
This  will  again  shew  us,  how  the  forms  ^R,  '^RG,  RG,  pass  into 
eadi  x>ther,  Hr,  HKeogy  or  ^Reoq,  Rpvgh.     In  the  same  column 

with ' 
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with  H^ioh.we  have  HKEOK'-fuU ;  and  in  the  next  Hreow^  Raw,  and 
Hreowian,  To  Rue ;  where  in  Rue  and  Raw  we  see  how  the  form 
R'^  has  arisen.  In  the  same  leaf  we  have  Hreran,  To  Rear,  Agitare, 
Commovere>  which  is  nothing  but  the  Element  ^R  doubled  to 
express  the  idea  more  strongly  HR»£R==an;  and  in  ^Re-Ar  we  have 
still  another  form.  In  the  Same  column  .we  have  Hrere^  Rear, 
Rere,  Crudus^  Incoctus,  which  means  what  is  done  in  an  Jgi'- 
tated  —  Ccmfused  —  Rough — ^Rude  manner ;  and  *  Hrere^^Mus ;  * 
J^err— Mouse^  Vespertilio,  the  Hurrying  or  Flitting  about  Bat^  as 
we  express  it,  and  Hreth,  Trux,  Asper,  .Sasvus ;  where  we  have 
the  form  ^RT,  which  brings  us  to  Wrath,  Rage;  and  thus  we 
see,  h6w  by  the  most  simple  and  natural  process  words  have  been 
formedi  remote  in  form  and  meaning  to  each  other,  though  all 
ultimately  connected  under  the  same  fundamental  idea. . 

I  have  already  produced  the  Scotch  Hirst,  Hurst,  the  Harsh 
spot,  if  I  may  so  say,  the  'Locus  HiKsutus,*  the  Rough,  Rugged 
Spot ;  as  likewise  the  adjacent  terma  in  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary, 
Hirst,  Hirsi>,  Hirsill,  Hirsle.  Dr.  Jamieson  explains  Hirst 
by  'The  Hinge  of  a  Door,'  which  means  the  object  making  a  Harsh 
grating  noise.  In  the  second  sense  we  have  Mi/nrHiRST,  the 
place,  "on  which  the  cribs  or  crabs  (as  they  call  them)  ly,  within 
"  which  the  mill-stone  Hirsts  or  Hirsills,'-  iRudd.  ^^  This 
"  learned  writer,"  says  Dr.  Jamieson,  '*  properly  refers  to  A,  S. 
*^  Hyrr,  Cardo.  This  he  derives  from  Hyrst^i^,  To  Rub  or  make 
^'  a  noise.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  v.  signifies  To  rub. 
''  Its  only  senses  are  to  murmur,  and  to  fly  or  make  a  noise,  as 
**  things  do  when  fried.  To  A.  S.  Hyrr,  we  may  add  Hearre,  IsL 
*'  Hior,  Teut.  Harre,  Herre,  id."  The  Saxon  Hyrr  belongs  to 
the  form.^R,  and  to  the  Latin  Hirrio,  &c,  &c.  Let  us  mark 
Cardo,  and  remember  the  English  Card,  To  Card  wool,  which 
belongs,  for  the  same  reason,  to  Crates,  Grate,  Scratch,  &c.  &c. 
Mr.  Ruddiman  had  probably  authority  for  the  sense  of  HiRSTon, 

to 
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to  Rub,  or  Grate  upon  a  surface,  which^  according  to  my  hypo- 
thesis,  is  probably   the  original    idea.      Dr.  Jamieson  explains 
HiRsiLL  or  HiRSLE,  in  its  second  sense,  by  "  To  Graze,  Rub  on ; " 
where  we  have  the  genuine  notion.     In  the  first  sense  he  explains 
it  by  ^'To  move,  or  slide  down,  or  forward,  with  a  Rustling  noise, 
**  as  of  things  rolled  on  ice,  or  on  Rough  Ground;"    where  let 
us  mark  the  term  Rustle,  and  remember  Rattle,  Ruttle,  in  which 
we  have  the  form  of  the  Element,   when  a  vowel  breathing  is 
acquired  between  the  two  Consonants   of  the  Radical,  and  lost 
before  the  first.     Ruddiman  justly  refers  the  word  to  Hyrstjw, 
and  to  HRiSTL-a«,  Crepere;  where,  in  the  latter,  we  see  how  the 
forms  '^RS    and  RS   pass  into  each  other.     I  am   unwilling  to 
record  the  conjecture  of  Dr.  Jamiesoh>  who.  is  not  contented  with 
this    indisputable  derivation,  but  seems   rather  inclined  to  refer 
the  word  to  the  German  and  Belgic  AerseUen,  Aarzel^en,  retro- 
gredi,  q.  culum  versus  ire,  from  Aers,  podex.     Our  Lexicographer 
is  moved  to  propose  this  conjecture,  because  a  person  is  said  to 
HiRsiLL  down  a  hill,  "  when  instead  of  attempting  to  walk  or  run 
*'  down,   he,    to    prevent   giddiness,   moves    downward    sitting." 
Here  Hirs///  means  To  Grate  or  Rub  Roughly  or  Harsh/jv  against 
the  Ground,  in  his  motion  downward.  ''  To  Hirs^"  Dr.  J.  explains 
by  "  To  Jar,  to  be  in  a  state  of  discord  ; "    where  we  have  again 
the  Harsh — Rough  Noise;   and  this  word  he  refers  to  the  English 
Rasp    and   its   parallel   terms.     The   word  Rasp  is  only  another 
form  of  HiRSP,  as  in  similar  instances  above  produced  of  the  form 
^RS  and  RS  passing  into  each  other.     The  p  is  only  an  organical 
addition  to  the  S.  , 

Lye  explains  the  Saxon  HyRST^n  by  Murmurare  and  Frigere, 
where  we  alike  see  the  idea  of  Scratching  or  Fretting  upon  a  sur- 
face, so  as  to  produce  Noise ;  and  by  a  metaphorical  application 
we  have  likewise  the  Corrugation  of  a  surface  from  such  an 
action.     The  succeeding  word  to  this  term  in  Lye's  Dictionary  is 

5  T  •  HYKSjingy 
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Hykst ing^  Frixio,  Frixura,  a  Frying  or  Parching,  where  we  have 
the  same  idea  of  a  Corrugated  or  Scratched  Surface  from  the  similar 
effects  of  a  Scorching  Heat.  I  have  adopted  the  word  Scorch  for 
the  purpose  of  observing,  that  this  term  is  derived  from  the 
Scratched  or  Corrugated  Surface.  I  have  used  the  word  Fretted 
on  this  occasion,  because  it  is  the  appropriate  term  to  express 
Scratching  up  a  Surface,  as  *To  Fret  channels  on  the  Cheeks' — 
'  To  Fret  a  grave  ;  *  as  used  by  Shakspeare,  and  because  it  belongs 
to  Frigerey  Frixio^  Frixura^  and  the  Latin  Frico^  in  which  latter 
word  the  idea  of  Scratching  over  a  Surface  is  fully  manifest. 
I  have  adopted  the  word  Corrugated^  as  here  we  have  the  Ruga, 
the  Furrowed  Ground,  under  the  form  RG.  In  the  same  column 
of  Lye's  Saxon  Dictionary  where  these  words  occur,  we  have 
"  HYRTH-ZiVig,  q.  d.  EoRTH/m^,  Earth-//«^,"  says  Lye,  ^'Colonus, 
^' agricola,  terricola,  aratorj'*  where  we  are  directly  brought  to 
the  spot  supposed  in  my  hypothesis.  The  succeeding  word  is 
HYKTling'berij  which  he  explains  by  "  Agricolarum  burgus  sive 
"  vicus.  Hodie  IrtlinghorougK  (vulgo  jfrtleboroughy)  in  agro 
*'  Northantoniensi.*'  Perhaps  the  town  in  Norfolk,  near  which 
I  am  writing  these  observations,  Attleborough,  is  derived  from 
a  similar  source. 

In  the  same  column  we  have  Hyrt,  Hurt.  Lsesus.  HvRTan, 
"  Refocillare,  animare,  confortare;"  JFfyraan,  Concurrere ;  Hyrst, 
Ornamentum.  In  Hyrt,  Hurt^  and  HYRs/an,  Concurrere,  we 
have  the  more  violent  action  belonging  to  our  Element,  of  objects 
Stirred  up,  together,  ifec ,  or  Struck -together  or  against  «ach 
other,  &c.  Hyrst,  the  ornament,  may  have  the  same  meaning 
as  Fretted  in  the  ornamental  work,  called  Fretted  work;  or  it  may 
belong  to  the  more  general  idea  of  Dressing  or  cultivating  the 
Earth.  I  shall  shew,  that  Dress  belongs  to  Dirt;  and  we  know, 
that  Dress  equally  applies  to  Cultivating  the  Ground,  (*'  And  the 
"^  Lord  God  took  the  man,  and  put  him  into  the  garden  of  Eden 

^'  to 
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'*  to  Dress  it,  and  to  keep  it/')  and  to  the  ornament  of  Garments. 
We  know  too,  that  Colo  means  "  To  till  or  husband  Ground," 
and  '*  To  deck,  trim  or  adorn/'  The  Saxon  HYRrarij  Refocillare, 
animare,  confortare,  belongs  to  the  ide^  of  Stirring  up  or  Exciting, 
in  a  metaphorical  sense.  If  '  To  Heart^w'  should  belong  to  this 
word,  we  shall  then  understand  the  origin  of  Heart.  The  Hart, 
the  animal,  means  the  Stirrer  up — the  Pusher,  &c.  with  his  horns. 
I  have  conjectured,  that  the  Latin  h^OKror  belongs  to  the  same 
idea  of  Stirring  up  or  Exciting  to  action  ;  and  in  A-Ort»5  we  are 
directly  brought  to  the  Earth.  I  have  already  produced  the 
German  h^VKscuen,  Incitare,  (p.  792);  and  thus  we  see,  that 
these  terms  for  Exciting  to  action  should  be  considered  probably, 
as  more  directly  belonging  to  each  other. 

I  have  before  had  occasion  to  explain  the  term  Hurtle,  as  at 
once  expressing  the  ideas  of  Jgitation  and  of  iVbw,  (p.  632);  and 
it  is  again  necessary  to  produce  it  in  this  place.  In  the  passage 
of  Shakspeare,  "The  Noise  of  Battle  Hurtled  in  the  air," 
Mr.  Steevens  has  observed,  that  *'  To  Hurtle  is  to  Clash,  or 
"move  with  Violence  and  Noise'*  I  have  shewn,  that  Hurtle 
belongs  to  Hurdle;  and  that  Hurdle  conveys  the  same  idea 
as  Crates,  which  R.  Ainsworth  explains  by  **  A  bundle  of  rods, 
"  wattled  together.— A  Dray  or  Harrow  to  break  clods. — A  Grate 
"of wood  or  brass/*  We  here  see,  how  Hurtle  and  Hurdle 
connect  themselves  with  the  Herse  or  Harrow  ;  and  we  moreover 
understand,  that  Hurdle  and  Hurtle  belong  to  each  other,  just  as 
the  explanatory  word  Grate,  the  substantive,  is  connected  with 
*  To  Grate*  the  verb,  which  directly  expresses  the  idea  of  the 
Rough  Noise,  as  attached  to  the  action  of  Scratching  upon  a 
surface.  The  terms  Grate,  Crates,  Crash,  Crush,  Scratch  must  be 
referred  to  each  other,  and  to  the  action  of  Stirring  up  the  Grit  or 
Dirt  of  the  Creat  or  Ground.  Let  us  mark  the  term  Wattle, 
which  is  annexed  to  the  same  spot,  nearly  under  the  same  idea, 

whatever 
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whatever  be  the  Element,  to  which  we  should  think  fit  to  -^sfer  it 

The  term   Hurdle  might  remind  us  of  Hurtle  and  Hi^Pdle, 

before  produced;   and  I  have  observed,  that  Hudple,  denoting 

Agitation  and  Noise t  is  justly  applied  by  Milton  in  his  ex[H*ession, 

"  The   Huddling  Brook.''     In   Scotch,  HussiLLm^  signifies,  as 

Dr.  Jam ieson  explains  it,  *' A  Rattling  or  clashing  Noise;  "    and 

the   next    word   to    this,   in   our    Author's    Pictionary,   is    •'To 

*'  Hustle.   To  emit  suph  a  sound  as  an  infant  does,  when  highly 

*^  pleased,  or  a  cat,  when  said  to  pur."     Dr.  Jamieson  seems  not 

to  understand,  that  they  belong  to  each  other;   but  he  refers  the 

former  to  the  Saxon  HRisThung,  Strepitus;    the  Gothic  Hrista^ 

Rista,  Quatere,  and  the  English  Rustle:    and  the  latter  to  the 

Islandic  Huisla,  "In  aurem  susurrare."     In  Saxon  and  in  Gothic, 

as    I    have   before  observed,   Husel  and  Hunsa — Hunsle  mean 

**  Eucharistia,  panis  sacer,  seu  Eucharisticus  ; " — "  Victima,  Sacri- 

'*  ficium/'  to  which  belong  our  old  words  Housel'd,  L7ifi=HousELD, 

relating  to  the  receiving  of  the  Sacrament.     If  these  words  belong 

to  the  Latin  HosT/a,  under  the  idea  of  the  Sacrificed  or  Destroyed 

Victim^  they  must  be  referred  to  the  terms  of  FioUnce,  which  are 

attached  to  our  Element.     Yet  HusEL-Ga«^  means  '' Eucharistise 

"  aditio,  seu  participatio,"  which  might  lead  us  to  suppose^  that 

these  terms  belong  to  Hustle,  under  the  idea  of  the  Crowd  going 

to  perform  Religious  ceremonies,  or  Mass^  as  it  is  called ;    where, 

in  Mass,  we  have  unequivocally  the  idea  of  the  Mass-^Heap  or 

Crowd  df  people.     While  I  am  examining  these  words  in  Lye*s 

Dictionary,  I  cast  my  eyes  on  Husel-Box^  which  he  explains  by 

**  Eucharistica  patina  j"  from  whence  the  Commentators  will  be 

confirmed  in  their  idea,  that  the  Pax  or  Pix,  which  Bardolph  stole^ 

was  the  Pixis  or  JSox^  *^  in  which  the  Coi^secrated  Host  was  used 

**  to  be  kept,"  as  Theobald  observes. 


Terms 
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Terms   denoting  Noise,    mider 
the  form  ""S. 


^<>^^^»*>^^^^^» 


Hiss,  Uiscean,  &c.  (Eng.  Sax.) 
Hisco.  (Lat.)   Relating  to  the 

Cracked,  Hacked  surface,  and 

to  Noise. 
Hisvidus.  (Lat.)  The  Hacked— 

Fretted  or  Rough  surface. 
HvsHTiden.  (Pers,)  To  Hiss,  Sec 
wh-lsK,  wh-lsF.  (Engh'sh,)  To 

sweep  over  a  surface. 
wh-l-zz,    wh=lsTi    w^-Eese, 

wfc-IsPER,  wh-lsTLE.  (Eng.) 

Hush— Hist.  (Eng.  &c.) 


^^^^#^^^i»i»«»i» 


HicK-tt/^— Yex,  Yux,  &c-  ' 
Hawk.  (Eng.  &c.)  The  Noise 
made  by  the  action  of  *yfa>- 
ring  up  or  Drawing  up  the 
breath— phlegm. 
HusTEN-  (Germ.)  A  Cough, 


Husky — Heisch,  &c.  (English, 

German.) 
Hustle.  (Scotch,)  A  Rattling 

or  clashing  noise. 
Hustle — Huddle.  (Eng.)   An 

action     of   commotion     and 

Noise. 
Huzza — Juck,  JucKzen.  (Eng. 

Germ.)  A  Noise. 
JucKz^w.  (Germ.)  To  Itch,  To 

Scratch  or  Fret  upon  a  sur- 
face, 
luzo,  Iacho,  Echeo.  (Gr.)  To 

Make  a  Noise. 
lAcuam.  (Celt.)  To  Yell,  &c. 
Hoste—  Heit,    &c.    (German, 

Eng.)  The  cry  of  Excitement, 

used     by    carters    to    their 

horses. 
Hoot,  Ado,  Aeido,  Upo.  (Eng. 

and  Gr.)  To  njake  a  Noise. 
*  Hue  and  Cry/ 
Heus.  (Lat.)  Ho!  6cc. 


^^■^>^^^.^^«^i»«^^^i»«»^» 


Amono  other  terms,  which  are  produced  in  the  opening  of  Lyc*>s 
Dictionary,  where  Hyrtan,  Refocillare,  appears,  I  find  "HysrVw, 
«  To  Hiss,  Irridere,  subsannare ; "  where  we  perceive  the  Saxon 
and  English  terms,  denoting  Noise,  belonging  to  the  form  of  the 

Element 
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Elemerft  ^S,  &c.  without  the  r.  I  shall  now  examine  more  parti- 
cularly the  words,  which  appear.under  this  form.  An  adjacent 
term  to  this  is  HYspan  or  Hispan,  Irridere.  I  find  likewise 
UYRwian^  Exprobrare,  injuria  afficere,  vexare;  on  which  Lye 
observes,  ''Hinc  vet.  Ang,  To  Harrow;'*  and  the  preceding  term 
is  Hyrwe,  Torriculum,  facula;  but  Lye  observes  on  this  word, 
"  At  dubitat  Somnerus  annon  idem  sit  cum  Kyspt^  Fornaculum. 
'*  Quasrendum  interea  utrum  non  sit,  Occa^  Ang.  An  Harrow.*' 
The  sense  of  the  Furnace  or  the  Torch,  if  the  word  has  this 
meaning,  is  taken  from  the  idea  of  Fire,  as  in  a  state  o^  Excitement. 
The  Latin  Uro  has  the  double  sense  of  '*To  Burn,"  and  *' To 
"  grieve,  tease,  vex." 

.The  Etymologists  produce  the  parallel  terms  to  Hiss,  as 
Hiscean,  Ahiscean,  Hischen,  (Belg.)  &c.  &c.  Adjacent  to  Hiss 
is  Hit,  where  we  see  at  once  the  action  and  the  noise.  Lye  ex- 
plains  the  Saxon  Ahiscean  by  Irridere,  and  Hiscan  by  "  Reprobare, 
"  exprobrare.'*  We  have  already  seen  the  term  Hosce,  Subsanna- 
tio,  recorded  by  Skinner,  and  its  parallels  Husc£,  ''  Contumelia, 
"  contemptus,  opprobrium,  convicium,"  and  the  English  Hoax, 
To  jeer;  and  I  have  shewn,  that  they  are  derived  from  the  same 
metaphor  of  Scratching — or  Velli eating  a  suface,  as  in  the  Latin 
Perstringere.  In  the  same  column  of  Lye*s  Saxon  Dictionary 
with  Husce,  we  have  Hu^sxr/an,  Murmurare,  and  HRYWs/an, 
Deflere;  where  we  again  see  terms  belonging  to  our  Element, 
denoting  Noise^  Hrysc,  Imiptio,  invasio  repentina,  impetus ; 
HYRsian,  i,  q.  Hrys^w,  '*  Movere,  quatere/'  The  term  between 
these  latter  words  is  Hrysel,  *'  Arvina,  adeps,  lard  urn,*'  &c. 
The  idea  of  the  Greasy  substances  is  derived  from  the  Muddy, 
Greasy  Dirt  of  the  Ground,  to  which  the  idea  of  Agitation  is 
equally  attached.  The  explanatory  word  Greasy  or  Grease  con- 
nects itself  with  Grate,  Grit,  &c.  by  conceiving  the  same  object 
under   diiferent  points  of  view.     In  the   Latin   Hisco  we  have 

at 
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at  ouce  the  Fretted — Hacked  surface,  and  the  Noise.  R.  Ains- 
worth  explains  Hisco,  "  To  Gape,  to  open  the  Mouth,  to  speak.*-*- 
'•  To  Mutter; — To  Chark,  chap  or  open."  Let  us  mark,  that  Chark 
belongs  to  Scratchy  8cc.  In  the  Terr  ague  Dehiscunt,  we  are  brought 
to  the  primitive  spot  The  succeeding  word  in  our  Latin  Voca- 
bularies to  Hisco  is  HispiduSj  "Rough,  bristly,  shaggy,  prickly/' 
and  hence  we  shall  learn,  that  this  sense  of  Roughness  is  attached 
to  the  Rough — Broken — Fretted — Corrugated  surface,  according 
to  my  Hypothesis. 

In  Persian  we  have  ^jcAaawIA  Hvshtiden.  *'  To  Whistle,  Hiss, 
*•  or  make  any  noise  with  the  lips. — To  preserve,  keep  any  thing." 
We  shall  see  whence  this  latter  sense   is  derived,  by  considering 
an    adjacent   term   in   Mr.  Richardson's    Dictionary,  the   Persian 
HisH  or  Hush  ^J^,  which  means  '*  Understanding,-*-Care,  Utten* 
*•  tion,  study ; "    and  which  brings  us  to  the  sense  of  the  Saxon 
HiGE,  and  i^^JCmJ^  Hishten,  "To  roll  round  or  involve  ;*'   where 
we  directly  come  to  the  idea  of  Stirring  up  or  about.    There  are 
various  terms  in  the  same  opening  of  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary 
which    are  manifestly  connected  with  the  idea  of  Excited — jDi>- 
turhed — Violent  action.     The  three  preceding  terms  to  the  Persian 
HisH  are  the  Arabic  Hes^Is  ^j^aam^  *'  Broken  into  large  pieces.-^ 
"A   Whisper,    Muttering." — Hes^tHesit   'i^j^^^J^   ''Muttering, 
"  whispering;  the  rattling  of  a  necklace  or  other  jewels,  of  armour, 
*«  &c.,    tlie   Noise  of  a   man,  &c.  moving   himself  in  the  night, 
•*  especially  when  lying  among  leaves. — The  winding  of  a  stream, 
*«  or  of  any   water. — Hes=:Has  Q^lgja^  **A  Butcher,"  where  we 
have  the  sense  of  Hack^^Hack — •'  Expeditious,"  &c. — The  suc- 
ceeding term  to  Hish  is  the  Arabic  ^jiJ^  Heshsh,  *' Driving  the 
•^  leaves  off  trees  with  a  stick,  &c. — Light,  nimble,  chearful,  brisk.'^ 

In  the  preceding  column  we  have  the  Arabic  ^^  Huz=Huz. 

"  Rapid,   (River.)  —  Swift,    active,   brisk."  —  ij^jdb  Hez^Hez//, 
"  Moving.— Sedition,  tumult,  intestine  war,'' — jjj*  Hez-Iz  "Mak- 

*Mng 
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irtg  camels  brisk  and  travel  fast  (by  singing  to  them)-^Sound.— 
The  whispering  or  murmur  of  the  winds,  especially  through 
**  trees. — The  rolling  sound  of  thunder."  In  Welsh,  Hwttio 
means  "To  Hiss  out,  to  explode;"  and  the  preceding  term  to 
this,  in  Mr.  Richards*  Dictionary,  is  Hwt.  "  Away,  come  out 
"  there,  get  thee  gone;  fie,  fie!  '*  In  the  same  column  we  have 
"  Hwswi.  A  House-wife,  a  thrifty  woman;  Hwstnon,  A  Husband- 
"  man,  also  a  good  Husband,  or  thrifty  man/'-*''  Hwstr.  Morose, 
**  forward,  that  will  not  be  intreated,  inexorable/'  We  should 
imagine,  that  the  Hwsmon  was  the  House- Matii  and  Hwswi  the 
woman  belonging  to  the  House.  Yet  perhaps  these  words  are 
attached  to  Hwstr,  Morose,  which  is  not  directly  connected  with 
the  House f  but  belongs  to  the  terms  of  KxcitemenU  under  the  idea 
conveyed  by  Harsh.  Thus,  then,  the  terms  Hwswr  and  the 
Hwsmon,  may  mean  the  Sharp — Severe  people  in  the  management 
of  thdr  affairs.  In  the  same  column  we  have  "  Hwrdd,  An 
**  assault,  onset  or  attack,*'  &c,,  which  I  have  before  produced. 
In  the  preceding  column  I  find  "  Hwde.  (an  iriterj.)  Here,  take  it; 
*  also.  Come  on  then,  go  to. — Hwdwg.  A  Bugbear;"  where  we 
have  terms  of  Excitement^ — Hwck.  A  Sow — or  Hoo,  &c.,  which 
I  have  shewn  to  mean  the  Hough^t  or  Router  up,  and  Host/«^, 
"  To  Whisper,  to  speak  softly,  to  mutter ; "  which  brings  us  to 
the  words  now  under  discussion- 

Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  term  WHisp^r,  and  remember 
other  terms  for  Noise,  under  kindred  forms,  Whizz,  Whist, 
Whistle,  Wheese,  &c.  &c.  The  Etymologists  Tefer  Wnisptfr  to 
the  Saxon  Hwisprian,  the  Belgic  and  German  fyisperen.  Sec. — 
Whizz  to  Hiss,  Whist  to  Zitto,  (lt&\.)  Hwister,  (Dan.)  Susurro;— 
Whistle  to  the  Saxon  Wistlan,  &c.,  the  German  fTtspelen,  &c.,  and 
Wheese  to  Hweosan,  (Sax.)  DiflSculter  respirare;'-rExpuraare, — 
Hw«a,  (Swed.)  Sibilare ;  Hwith,  Hwithar(SAX.)  Aura;  all  which 
words  are  supposed  to  be  formed  from  the  sound  "  a  sono  ficta." 

From 
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From  Whistle  we  are  brought  to  Fi«tula,  where  we  see  how 
these. formB  coiniect  themselves  with  each  other.  ;Dr.  Jamieson  in 
his  SoQtch  Dictionary  ejtplains  Whish^Whush^  by  ''A  Rushitig  or 
*' Whizzing  sound  J "  and 'ToWniSH'by  ^^ToHush/'  Wecannot  ' 

•  ■ 

but  perceive^  how  these  terms  belong  to  Hist,  Hush>  &c.  ;  and 
we  see,  that  they  are  all  connected  with  the  idea  of  Excitement , 
whether  we  suppose  Hush,  &c.  to  be  the  gentle  Noise,  by  which 
Attention  is  demanded,  or  whether  we  suppose,  that  some  of  the 
terms  for  Attention  signified  '  Be  Roused  or  Excited  to  Attention/ 
as  I  before  suggested.  The  game  of  Whist  is  the  game  in  which 
Silence  or  Attention  should  be  observed.  The  succeeding  word 
to  Whisht,  <'Hush,  be  silent,'*  in  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary,  is 
Whistle,  ^*  Change  of  iponey  5 ''  where  our  Author  refws  us  to 
the  Scotch  Quhissel,  under  wl^ich  he  properly  produces,  as  parallel, 
the  Belgic  fFisseln,  and  the.Qerman  Wechseln.  My  German  iiexi-* 
CQgraph^  explaitiA  fFechsel  by  ''Vicissitude,  Alteration,"  &c. ; 
where  we  $ee«  how  it  belongs  to  Vic^^,  of  which  relation  Junius, 
among  others,  has  been  aware,  who  {Mroduces  Wissil,  /'Scptis 
*'  Mutare,  emcre,"  the  same  term  as  the  Whistle  in  Dr.  Jamieson. 
We  now  ^ee,  how  the  word;  Whistle,  denoting  at  once  Noise 
and  Change^  brings  us  to  the  common  idea  of  Agitation — Com^ 
motion^  &c.  The  same  fundamental  sense  still  continues  to 
operate,  and  to  produce  without  error  these  varieties  of  mean* 
ing*  The  terms  for  Agitation  r^ Noise ^  &c.,  under  the  Element 
FSL,  must  be  consKkf  edtn  another  work.  Weh^ve  seen  however, 
under  the  form  ''.DL,  ""SJL,  &c.,  the  teiros  Huddlx^  Hustle,  (Eng.) 
the  Scotch  Hussii^m^,  A  Rattling  Noise ;  Hustle,  the  Noise  of 
pleased  Children,  &c. 

In  the  same  p9ge  of  Pr.  laniieson's  Dictionary,  where  Hvstljs 
is,  we  have  Husto,  HustAj^  or  Ho^ta,'  '"^used  as  an  eKpi^s^sion  of 
**  suprise,  and  perhaps  of  some  degree  of  hesitation  ;-*^H£cx  I 
*•  Husto,  quo*Habbie^'  s>ys  Dr.  Jamiesoai  where,  in  Heck,  we 
have  a  similar  term,  Huzz,^,  ''To  lull  a  chjld}  S.  pron.  with  so 

5  u  '*  strong 
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"  Strong  a  sibiUation,  that  h  cannot  properly  be  expressed  in 
"  writing/'--*'  HuTHerm,  A  slight  shower,  or  wetting  mist/' which 
is  derived  from  the  idea  of  the  Nche.  The  next  word  is  HuTHm 
•'  A  Beast  between  the  state  of  a  cow  and  acalf»  a  young  heifer; 
which  Dr.  Jamieson  has  justly  referred  to  HuDDERm,  "Slovenly. 
*'  It  is  generally  applied  to  a  woman,  who  is  lusty  artd  flabby  in 
•'  her  person,  or  wears  her  cloaths  loosely  and  aukwardly/'  The 
idea  ofJgitation  and  Confusion  brings  us  at  once  to  the  •Disorderly 
*  appearance^The  Rough — Coarse  figure/  In  the  same  page  of 
Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary,  where  Hutherin  is,  we  have  Hut, 
'•a  Fat,  over-grown  person;"  Hut,  the  Cottage;  Hut,  a 
Basket;  Huttit,  Hated,  &c.;  Huttis  ///,  Some  kind  of  Disease; 
Huttock,  a  Cowl ;  in  all  which,  Hut  has  the  same  radical 
meaning,  and  is  derived  originally  from  the  same  action!.  The  Hut, 
the  Cottage,  has  been  already  explained ;  and  in  the  sense  of  the 
Basket  we  have  the  secondary  idea  of  the  Enclosure.  Huttock  is 
the  Enclosure  of  the  dress,  as  in  Hooi>.  I  have  shewn,  that 
Hated  or  Huttit  belongs  to  the  metaphor  of  one  person  being 
Stirred  up  or  about,  if  I  may  so  say.  Routed  or  persecuted  by 
another.  We  shall  not  wonder^  that  Hutti5  III,  *^  some  kind  of 
<<  Disease,"  is  found  among  terms  denoting  jlgitation^  or  a  Con^ 
fused'^Disorderly  state  of  things^  when  we  recollect,  that  an 
appropriate  word  for  Disease  is  the  very  term  Disorder.  I  find 
moreover,  in  the  same  page<>f  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary,  Hushian, 
Hushely  Hush  J  and  'To  Husk.'  The  term  Hushion  hsis  been  ex-> 
plained  by  a  Cushion  ^  but  our  Author  supposes  it  to  be  the  same 
as  Ho^^Am^,  '^ Stockings  without  feet;"  which  I  shew  in  another 
place  to  be  the  same  as  Hose,  originally  denoting  the  covering  for 
the  Hock,  the  part  adjacent  to  that,  which  Houghs  up  the  Ground. 
•«  Hvsuel,  An  Auld  Hushel,"  means  any  vessel  or  machine  that 
"  is  worn  out ; "  and  Hush  means  "  The  Lump,  a  fish/*  That  these 
words  are  somehow  connected  with  the  idea  o{  jtgitation — or 
a  Disorderly  state  of  things,  as  referring  perhaps  to  the  condition 

and 
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and  appearance  of  a  worn-out  or  misshapen  object,  will  be  manifest 
irotn  the  term  Hush»  used  as  a  verb,  which  actually  denotes 
Agitation— Commotion,  &c.  Dr.  Jamieson  explains  ^  To  Hush  '  by 
"  To  rush,  To  Hu^sh  irt,  To  rush  in,  to  make  one's  way  with  force 
*•  and  Haste."  Let  us  mark  the  eitplanatory'  Haste,  which  is 
only  another  form  of  Hush  ;  and  let  us  note  moreover  another 
explanatory  word  Rush,  which  is  attached  to  the  form  RS,  and 
which  I  shall  shew  to  belong  to  Rout,  See.  I  have  often  found  it 
expedient  to  interrupt  the  regular  course  of  my  Enquiry  by  the 
explanation  of  certain  terms,  not  expressing  the  train  of  ideas 
immediately  before  me,  when  such  terms  appeared  to  connect 
themselves  more  particularly  in  form  with  those  words,  which  it 
,  was  necessary  for  me  to  produce  in  the  illustration  of  the 
subject  directly  under  discussion.  The  Reader  will  hence  more 
fully  understand,  how  the  same  fundamental  idea  may  furnish  the 
various  significations  of  words,  which  on  the  first  view  appear  to 
have  no  relation  in  sense  to  each  other. 

I  have  supposed,  that  these  terms  for  Noise,  as  Whizz,  &€•, 
are  connected  with  the  action  of  Stirring  up^-^ Scratching  up  or  over 
a  surface;  and  we  accordingly  find,  under  a  similar  form,  the 
word  Whisk,  Scopula,  ^  To  Whisk  over — about,^  &c.  j  where  we 
actually  see  a  term  which  relates  to  the  action  of  Sweeping  over 
a  Surface.  The  word  Whisp,  which  Junius  explains  in  one  sense 
by  ^<  Straminis  manipulus  leviter  contortus  ad  aliquid  abstergen- 
^'dum,**  comprehends  two  notions  belonging  to  the  same  train 
of  ideas,  as  it  denotes  the  substance,  which  is  Contortum — what 
Is  WiSKED  round  or  about,  fTound  round  or  about  in  its  form, 
and  likewise  what  is  used  'Ad  Abstergendum,'  or  to  Whisk 
over  a  Surface.  This  union  of  kindred  ideas  in  a  word  is  per- 
petual. The  terms  denoting  Twisting — Rolling  or  Winding  about, 
are  commonly  derived  from  the  notion  of  Stirring  or  Turning  up — 
about,  &c.  any  surface^  as  in  Torqueo,  Volvo,  &c.  &c.    We  shall 

now 
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now  understan{i,  that  the  exhaldt  109. from  damp  Grround, . which  is 
called  a  ''  Will  of  the  Wisp/'  means  the  object  which  Whisks  or 
Whisps  nimbly  about,  here  and  there.  Lye  has  placed  Wisk, 
Scopula,  in  a  separate  article  to  tbat>  in  .which  Junius  produces 
the  phrase  'Wisk  tcwuy^  whicb»  ais  he  says,  .means  in  Scotch, 
*' Repente  se  alio  proripere  atque  ex  o^ulis  hcMfiinum  amoliri;" 
though  we  now  see,  that  these  two  senses  represent  the  substan- 
tive and  the  verb  belonging  to  the  same  idea.  Dr.  Jamieson 
however  justly  explains  Wiss  .fey  '*  To  Hurfy  away«  as  if  one 
"quickly  swept  off  any  thing  with. a  bespm/'  The  succeeding 
term  to  Wisk,  in  Lye's  Junius,  is  Wysnand  JVyhdis^  which,  as 
Junius  tells  us,  is  a  Scotch  phrase,  corresponding  with  Chau« 
cer's  expression,  '^  Whisking  Uastes/*  Lye  however  imagines,  that 
Junius  is  wrong  in  his  idea  about  Wys-Kand,  and  supposes,  that 
it  signifies  ''Aridus,  Marcescehs/'  from  the  Anglo-Saxon /r4?a5itian, 
M^rcescere;  to  which  belong  the  Swedish  Wisna^  the  Islandic 
VisnUy  &c. ;  and,  as  he  might  have  added,  ;>the  English  Wizfin. 
Tliese  ideas  cannot  be  separate,  •  The  term  of  Excipement^  which 
expr^ses  the  action  of  Stirring  up  a  Surface,  so  as  to  iriake  it  in 
a  Rough,  Corrugated,  or  IVrinkled  state,  as  we  express  it,  brings 
us  directly  to  the  Wrinkled  or  Withered  form.  Thus  we  per- 
ceive, how  Wither  is  attached  to  the  term  of  Commotion, 
Weather,  though  not  for  the  reason  "which  the  Etymologists 
give  us,  <'ut  ilia  proprie  dicaiUitr  To  Wither^  que?  post  exactam 
**  florescendi  tempestatem  pauUatim  flacceacunt .  atque  elan« 
"  guescunt." 

The  term  Whease,  which  I  have  just  produced,  conveys  the 
idea  of  the  Noise,  which  accompanies  the  action  of  Stirring  npy  or, 
as  we  express  it,  of  Drawing  up  the  breath.  The  WHEAsani/,  the 
Throat,  is  that  which  makes  a  Wheasw^  Noise.  In  the  term 
l{\CK^p  we  have  likewise  the  Noise,  with  the  idea  annexed  of 
somewhat  Stirred  up^or  of  a    Twitching-^^atching'—UACKing 

motion. 
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motion,  upward.  This  is  precisely  the  sense^  which  I  havd:  sup^ 
posed  to  be  originally  affixed  to  these  words.  The  preceding 
term  to  this  in  Junius  is  Hichell,  Hamus,  Pecten ;  which  means 
•The  Carder— the  Teaser— Twitcher,  or  Scrateker  of  Flax/  The 
Lexicographers  refer  HicK-zf^,  Hick,  Hicket,  as  Junius  has  it^  tf» 
the  English  Yex,  the  Saxon  ge^csnng,  the  French  Hoquet,  the 
Islandic  Hixtej  the  Danish  Hicke,  the  Belgic  Hick,  Hickse,  Huckup, 
the  Barbarous  Latin  Hoqueta,  the  Welsh  Ig^  Singultus;  and 
they  produce,  moreover,  the  Saxon  Geoxa,  and  the  German  Gaxen^ 
Gixen.  Skinner  observes  on  these  terms,  ^' Omnia  a  souo  iicta;" 
and  Junius  produces  the  French  Hocher,  Quatere ;  where  we  see 
the  idea  of  Agitation  belonging  to  this  race  of  words. 

In  Skinner,  the  succeeding  word  to  HickocK)  Hicket,  as  Ije 
expresses  it,  is  HicK-tc;^//,  or  HicK-woy,  >*VireQ,  Lynx,  Picus^ 
'*  Picumnus,  Picus  avis;"  which  he  derives  from  Hiccan,  •'Moliri, 
"  Niti,  Perscrutari,  quia  so.  rostro,  magna  vi  impacto  arbores  et 
"  parietes  pertundit/'  Here  HicKawii//  meaos  the  Hacker— 
Fretter  or  Pricker  upon  a  Surface.  Junius  and  Skinner  have  other 
articles  under  Yex  and  Yux,  bearing' the  same  meaning  as  Hick 
in  HicK-L^«  Hiccius  Doctius  is  a  quaint  mode  of  expressing 
in  a  Latin  form  a  Drunken  man,  as  if  to  conceal  the  accident 
which  had  befallen  hini.  The  term  Hiccm  denotes  the  person, 
who  has  the  HicK-tf^;  and  DoUius  or  Doccius  has  pom^ning* 
but  is  used  as  having  a  similar  sound  with  Hiccius,  and  a  Latin 
termination.  The  Doctius  however,  though  intended  to  have 
this  coincidence  in  sound  with  Hiccius^  may  still  allude  to 
Doctus,  under  the  idea  of  the  Wkdom  or  Leamingj  which  persons 
in  this  situation  often  asstime.  The  English  term  Hawk,  Screare/ 
is  another  form  of  these  words,  denoting  Sound,  with  the  idea,  of 
Stirring  or  Raising  up  the  phlegm,  as  we  express  it.  The  Ety- 
mologists refer  us  to  the  German  Haucken,  Inhalare,  Anhelitum 
Efflare;    the  Danish  HARCK^r,  Screo;  and  the   Welsh   HqcMo. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Richards  explains  Hoch  by  5'  A  Hawking  or  Humming/' 
Hawk^  the  Bird,  is  contracted  from  Havock,  and  belongs  to  thjs 
Element  '^V.  The  Hawker  or  Pedlar  might  mean  the  person 
who  Hawks  or  Cries  things  about ;  but  I  have  given  other  con- 
jectures on  this  word  in  another  place. 

In  German,  Iuch,  Iughhe^  Heisa,  correspond  with  bur  word 
Huzza  ;  and  JucKzm,  the  verb,  means  "  To  Huzza,  cry  Huzza.** 
The  succeeding  term  to  Iuch  is  IucH--4r^  **  An  acre  of  Plough- 
"  Land ;  '*  where  we  are  i}rought  to  the  spot  supposed  in  my 
hypothesis.  The  next  word  is  lucH^^n,  "  A  JulF,  a  Russia-Hide;'* 
where  we  have  either  the  idea  of  the  Surface — Top —  or  Covering, 
or  the  Rough  Surface.  I  have  shewn,  that  Hide  means  the  Sur^ 
face — Top  or  Coverings  belonging  to  Hide,  the  portion  of  Land, 
the  Surface  of  Land. — We  are  not  only  brought  to  the  spot, 
from  which  I  have  supposed  Iuch  to  be  derived  in  the  adjacent 
lucH-ifr^;  but  we  have  another  adjacent  terra,  which  indisputably 
connects  the  idea  of  the  Noise  expressed  by  lucKz^n  with  that  of 
Scratching  or  Fretting  upon  a  Surface.  JucK^n  signifies  **  To  Itch 
^*  or  Fret.**  I  have  shewn,  that  Itch  is  only  another  form  of  the 
Gernian  word.  YucKy  in  Lincolnshire,  as  Skinner  observes,  has 
the  same  meaning.  Again,  in  German,  lAUCHzen  means  '^  To 
*^  shout,  rejoice^  exult,  triumph,  cry  Huzza  with  clapping  your 
^*  hands/*  as  my  Lexicographer  explains  it.  The  preceding  word 
to  this  brings  us  likewise  to  the  idea  supposed  in  my  hypothesis. 
The  preceding  term  is  Iat^/i,  which  means  '*  To  weed — \KT'Haue\ 
•*  the  Grubbing- Ax  j*'  where,  we  see,  the  word  means  To  ^Scratch 
*  or  Gruh  up.'  In  English,  *To  Yox  the  Dogs,'  relates  to  a  cry  of 
Encouragement,  where  we  have  at  once  the  idea  of  Noise,  and 
that  of  Excitement. 

In  Greek,  luzo,  (lu^i«,  acutum  clamo,  strideo,  cano,)  means 
9.  Shrill  cry.  The  adjacent  word  Iugks,  (Iu)^|>  Motacilla,  avicula 
veheficis  in  usu,  lUecebrae  amoris;  lUecebras  quaevis,)  the  Wag- 
tail, 
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tail,  belongs  to  this  race  of  words,  as  denoting  Agitation^  both  as 
It  relates  to  the  Tail-*wagging  bird,  and  to  the  Excitement  of 
l>assion.  In  Greek  too,  Iacho  and  Ech^o,  (!«%»,  Vociferor/  clamo, 
Hx^a,  Sono,  resono,)  denote  Noise;  and.  to  the  latter  word,  we 
know.  Echo  belongs,  (jUx^y  Echo,  Sonus  reciprocus,  vox  reper^ 
cussa,)  to  which  terms  of  Noise  we  must  add  Ado,  Aeido,  Uoo, 
(aJai,  AciJtf,  Cano,  carmine  celebro,  tJSv,  celebro,  cano,  dico.) 
lAcchus,  the  Mystic  title  of  Bacchus^  belongs  to  Iacho,  {laxef$)  as 
some  understand;  though  various  other  conjectures  have  been 
/ormed  respecting  the  origin  of  this  term.  These  words  are 
derived  from  the  Celtic  Iack,  A  Yell,  scream  y  lAcnam,  '^  To 
*'  Yell,  scream,"  as  Mr.  ^haw  explains  them.  The  succeeding 
word  to  Iach,  in  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary,  is  lAcn^dar,  *'  The 
**  Bottom,  foundation,  lower  part,  nether ; "  where  we  are  brought 
to  the  Ground,  the  Spot,  from  which,  as  I  suppose,  these  terms 
were  originally  derived.  In  the  same  column  we  have  ''  Iagh, 
**  An  Island,"  which  means,  as  I  conceive.  Land.  In  the  pre- 
ceding column  we  have  /.  Low. — An  Island},  where  the  radical 
form  C,  G,  &c.  is  lost. 

In  the  same  column  of  my  Greek  Vocabulary,  where  Iacho, 
(leex^,)  is,  I  find  Iatt»Atai,  {ixrrareu,  Interjectio  lamentantis, 
Heu  !)  and  again,  Iatt=Atais Ax,  (lecrrotTcua^,  Interjectio,  Heu  I 
Eheu !  ab  eod.)s  and  we  might  now  conjecture,  that  these  terms, 
with  the  various  Interjections  belonging  to  our  Element,  At=At, 
(Lat.)  H£us!  Heigh-Ho/  Aachee,  (Fr.)  Ach,  (Germ.)  &c.  &c., 
are  attached  to  the  race  of  words  denoting  Noise.  I  have  intro- 
duced on  former  occasions  these  Interjections  with  terms  signi- 
fying This — That!  and  with  those,  which  express  actions  of 
Excitement: — We  shall  now  understand,  from  the  tenour  and 
spirit  of  these  discussions,  how  the  race  of  words,  called  Inter-- 
jections^  may  alike  attach  themselves  to  terms  conveying  these 
ideas.     The   consideration  however  of  such  words  would  soon 

involve 
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involve  us  in  the  mists  of  Theory ;  and  we  must  be  contented  to 
mark  thosi^  in  which  the  Consonant  form  exists,  and  which  seem 
unequivocally  to  belong  to.  other  terms,  performing  regular  and 
efficient  parts  in  Language.  When  the  Consonant  has  disap- 
peared, it  is  in  vain  to  enquire  about  the  origin  of  such  terms. 
In  many  cases  the  ordinary  opinion  is  just,  that  the  Interjections 
are  mere  vowel  sounds,  which  are  not  to  be  referred  to  any  terms 
within  the  pale  of  Language.  The  Etymologists  have  supposed, 
that  Ho  !  in  Gee^Ho  I  belongs  to  the  German  Hotte,  "  A  Cart- 
'^  man's  crying,  to  make  his  horses  turn  to  the  right;"  which 
appears  in  the  Consonant  form,  and  which,  I  think,  we  cannot 
help  referring  to  the  terms  expressing  Noise  and  Excited  actions. 
LeDuchat  says,  that  the  French  Aachee,  '<  Detresse,*'  is  a  substan- 
tive formed  from  the  interjection  Ah  I  and  he  produces  the  follow- 
ing  quotation  as  authority  for  its  use.  *'Or  jugez  quelle  Aachee 
<*  il  a  d*ouyr  telles  novelles/*  In  Hotte  we  have  the  idea  of 
Noise  and  Excitement.  The  verb  Hotten  means  To  Advance 
or  be  Urged  forward^  '^  £s  will  nicht  recht  Hotten,  .  It  will  not 
^^  go  or  advance  rightly/*  Heit  is  a  term  used  by  Chaucer,  with 
the  same  meaning,  as   I  have  before  observed.     ''  Heit,*'   says 

Junius,  ^^Chaucero  est  particula  vel  interjectio,  qua  utunturequos 

in  carro  jugatos  minaciter  propellentes." 

^'  Depe  was  the  way^  for  which  the  cart  still  stode ; 
'*  This  carter  smote  and  cryde  as  he  were  wode, 
''  H BIT  Scot,  Heit  Brok,  what  spare  you  for  the  nones  P 
"  The  fend  you  fetch,  qth  he,  body  and  bones  " 

I  have  before  produced  Hest,  (^-Hest,  a  Command,  which  the 
Etymologists  have  justly  referred  to  the  German  Heissen,^' To  bid, 
"  tell,  command — To  Call  a  body  or  thing,*' — the  Belgic  Heiten, 
the  Saxon  Haten,  Vocare.  I  have  shewn,  that  these  words 
have  been  derived  from  the  idea  of  Exciting  persons  to  action ;  and 
I  may  add,  that*  in  this  case  the  notion  of  Excitement  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  office  of  the  Foice  in  Calling,     We  have  seen, 

that 
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tfiat  H£tss£N  occurs  among  the  terms  relating  to  Excitement, 
Heiss,  Hot,  and  HEiscH^n^  To  Askj  and  to  Noise,  Heisch  or 
Heiser,  Hoarse,  as  I  have  before  observed. 

I  have  shewn  too,  that  -gju*  Hij  is  a  term  used  "  in  crymg  to 
'*  Camels ;  *'    and  that  the  same  word  signifies  ''  Raising  (dust,) 
**  provoking  (to  Anger),    Making  an  attack. — A  Battle,  a  com- 
*^  bat.— Perturbation,  fury,  agitation,  intoxication."  A  word  under 
the  same  form  means  in   Persian,  *' Tearing  up,  Instigation;'* 
where  we  have   the  genuine  sense  of  the  Element.     Again,  in 
Arabic,   \j>jJ>  Heita,  Heiti,   Heitu   and   Hite  means  ''Come 
<*  hither,  approach;"    and  the  same  word  Heit  signifies  "Low 
**  Ground/'     Again,  in  Arabic,  kJi  Heit  means  ''Calling  out, 
Crying,  vociferating,  being  tumultuous.— -Arriving  at,  approach- 
ing  near."     In    the    preceding    column   of   Mr.  Richardson's 
Dictionary  we  have  ^ji^  Heish,  "  Motion,  commotion,  tumult. — 
Loquacious,  verbose;"  and  the  term  before  this  is  (jma^  Heis, 
Treading  down,  trampling  upon,  beating  to  pieces.— A  plough, 
^*  any  instrument  for  cultivating  the  ground.     Heisi,  Cheer   up ! 
**  Be  of  good  courage !  success  to  you ! "     In  this   word  we  have 
every  thing,   which   can  confirm  my  hypothesis.     In   the  same 
opening  of  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary  we  have  the  Arabic  U^ 
Heya,  Ho !  Holla  1  Hark  you !— Heh,  a*  "  Ha  I  Ha  !    Ha !  "—the 
Persian   /^   Hex,    "Ho  I    Hark   you  I    Holla  !— Have  a  care! 
*»  Softly!  '  Touch   it   not! — A  Tumult,  a  crowdj  a  multitude;-^ 
«  A^  He,  The  Sound  of  the  breath ; "    the  Arabic  ^^  H ykh, 
^  Used  in  making  camels  kneel ;  Hujekh,  A  camel  braying,  when 
*' ordered  to  kneel ;  cXa^  Heid,  Crying  to  camels/'     Under  this 
word  Mr.  Richardson  refers  us  to  Had,  c^ld>  which  he  explains  by 
'*  Moving,  disturbing.— HadDi  Sound,  especially  the  roaring  or 
•*  murmuring  of  the  sea." 

In  French,  Huet  is  to  Hoot  after  a  person ;  and  Hue  is  **A 
^'  term  used  by  carmen,  &c.  to  their  horses,  when  they  cbuse  to 
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**  have  them  go  forward,  or  rather  turn  to  the  right/'  The  French 
likewise  say,  HursHuat,  **  II  n'entend  TtXaJDia,  ni  a  Hurc:Huat, 
''  He  does  not  know  his  right  hand  from  his  left/'  In  Hue  the 
radical  consonant  is  lost;  but  in  the  adjacent  word  HuoH^r,  '*  To 
"  Hallow,  to  call  or  shout  to/*  and  HucHe^,  '*  A  Huntsman's  or 
•*  Postboy's  Horn/'  the  Consonant  appears.  In  old  French,  Hvz 
and  Huxm  denote  Noise,  which  the  Etymologists  refer  to  Huesium 
or  Hutesium.  In  Frertch,  Hoyer  means  "  Quereller,  tanser,  et 
'*  quelquefois  appeller,"  as  Le  Duchat  explains  it,  who  derives 
it  from  Vocare.  That  Hoyer,  denoting  iVo/Ve,  is  connected  with 
the  idea  of  Scratching  up  the  Ground^  will  be  manifest  from  the 
word  preceding  it  in  Menage,  which  is  Hoyau,  the  Hoe  or 
Hough.  In  the  French  word  we  see,  that  the  Radical  Consonant 
IS  lost,  as  in  the  English  Hoe;  but  in  the  mode  of  writing  the 
-same  word  Houoh,  it  is  preserved.  The  succeeding  word  in 
Menage  to  Hoyer  is  HuaUj  the  Owl,  which  probably  belongs  to 
Hoyer,  denoting  Noise.  The  word  Screech,  in  Sreech^Owl,  belongs 
to  Scratch.  In  the  French  term  however  a  difficulty  occurs. 
The  Huau  is*  interpreted  Hibou,.  where  Hibou  belongs  to  the 
Element  '^B;  and  the  Huau  may  he  qu^si  Huav.  In  Huette  w.e 
might  think  to  find  a  proof,  that  these  words  belonged  to  our 
Radical  ''T;  but  the  Huette  might  be  formed  from  Huau  by  the 
construction  of  the  Language.  Tiie  Ftenph  Etymologists  derive 
HucHER  from  an  old  word  Hus,  a  Cry  ^  and  they  remind  us  of  the 
Latin  Heus,  and  the  English  Huzza. 

Skinner  and  Junius  have  the  word  Huzz,  which  the  former 
explains  by  *' Obstrepere,  Murmurare,  vox  procul  dubio  a  sono 
**ficta;"  and  in  another  article  he  produces  Hase  or  Hauze, 
which,  as  he  says,  is  "  Niraio  c/umar^  obtundere,  perterrefacere ;  " 
where  he  justly  reminds  us  of  the  Saxon  Has,  the  German  Heiser, 
Heischer,  "Raucus,  vel  Heischen,  Postulare,  Flagitafe,  vel  Iqteiject. 
"  minatoria  Haw,  vel  a  Teut.  Base,  Stultus."— The  succeeding 

word 
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word  to  Hvzzj  in  Skinner,  is  Hy,  or  Hie,  Hie  on,  &c. ;  which  he 
explains  by  **  Festinare,  Properare."  Here  the  Radical  Consonant 
is  lost ;  but  Skinner  justly  refers  us  to  the  Saxon  Hioarif  Contendere, 
Festinare,  where  the  Consonant  is  found.  In  Hie  we  have  the 
Cry  of  Excitement.  To  Hie,  or  High,  as  it  might  be  written,  is 
To  EoQ  a  person  on.  I  have  before  shewn,  that  Eoo,  EoGian, 
(Sax.)  must  be  referred  to  the  idea  of  ExcitemenU  as  connected 
with  Stirring  up  the  Ground,  in  the  Saxon  ^Gean,  Occare.  I  take 
every  occasion  of  bringing  the  Reader  back  again  to  the  primitive 
or  prevailing  idea. 

Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  term  adopted  above,  the  English 
Hoot,  which  must  be  referred  to  this  race  of  words.  Skinner 
refers  Hoot  to  the  French  Huer,  Huyer,  Exclamare,  with  the 
riemark,  ^^  utr.  k  sono  fictum."  Lye  reminds  us  of  the  Welsh 
Uwhw,  Bubulare.  We  shall  now  understand,  as  we  have  before 
seen,  that  Hue,  in  Hue  and  Cry,  belongs  to  this  race  of  words. 
The  Etymologists  have  justly  referred  us  under  this  term  to  Hoot 
and  Huer^  In  Hue,  as  we  see,  the  Radical  consonant  is  lost,  as 
in  Hew,  which  belongs  to  Hack,  and  in  Hue,  Shape — ^Form- 
Colour,  &c.,  which  I  have  shewn  likewise  to  belong  to  Hack. 

Junius  reminds  us,  under  *'  Hue  and  Cry,**^  of  the  barbarous 
Latin  word  HuT^^mm,  where  the  true  form  appears,  as  in  Hoot. 
The  term  Utis  occurs  in  Shakspeare,  and  means  Breaking  Ovt 
into  Noise  or  Uproar.  In  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.  (A.  II.  S.  4.) 
one  of  the  Drawers  at  the  Tavern  in  East-Cheap  says  to  the 
other,  '*  Sirrah,  here  will  be '  the  Prrnce,  and  Master  Poins  anon : 
^^  and  they  will  put  on  two  of  our  jerkins,  and  aprons ;  and 
•*  Sir  John  must  not  know  of  it :  Bardolph  hath  brought  word ; " 
to  which  the  other  replies,  <'  By  the  Mass,  here  will  be.  old  Utis  : 
**  It  will  be  an  excellent  stratagem.*'  The  Commentators  are  here 
contented  with  the  observation  of  Pope,  who  observes,  that  Urrs 
is  ^'  an  old  word  yet  in  use  in  some  counties,  signifying  a  merry 

**  festival. 
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^*  festival,  from  the  French  Huit,  Octo,  ab  A.  S.  Eahta,  Octavas 
festi  alicujus.  Skinner.'*  Mr.  Steevens  properly  observes^  that 
Old^  in  this  place^  does  not  mean  ancient,  but  was  formerly 
**  a  common  augmentative  in  colloquial  Language.  Old  Uxis 
*^  signifies  Festivity  in  a  great  degree."  In  Chaucer  we  find 
OuTHEEs,  another  form  of  Uxis.  (See  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  Note  on 
Chaucer,  ver.  2014.)  Perhaps  in  Ut=2Is,  HuT^Es-ri/m,  &c.,  the 
Element  "^T,  ^S,  &c.  is  doubled  in  order  to  express  the  idea  more 
strongly. — I  shall  here  close  my  observations  on  the  race  of  words, 
which  are  found  under  the  forms  '^RS,  ^S,  &c.  denoting  Noise — 
Sound,  &c.,  as  I  trust,  that  the  terms,  whidi  I  have  already  pro- 
duced,  will  be  fully  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  force  of  my 
arrangement,  and  to  establish  the  principles  of  my  hypothesis. 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  form  of  our  Element  RC; 
and  the  Reader  will  perpetually  find,  in  this  part  of  my  dtsciis- 
sion,  terms  denoting  Sounds  connected  with  the  same  train  of 
ideas.  Some  of  these  I  have  already  produced ;  but  they  will  be 
best  seen,  when  they  are  examined  among  the  words,  with  which 
they  are  inseparably  blended.  The  writer  finds  himself  frc* 
quently  embarrassed  in  the  choice  of  his  arrangement,  wbeiii  he 
endeavours  to  balance  the  degrees  of  advantage,  which  might  be 
derived  from  the  exhibition  of  certain  terms  in  different  portions 
of  his  work.  I  have  laboured  to  adopt  that  species  of  arrange- 
ment, which  may  form  tfie  strongest  impression  on  the  mind 
of  my  Reader,  by  the  different  modes  of  collectifon  and  separa- 
tion,  with  all  the  diligence  which  I  have  been  able  to  exert. 


Amidst  all  the  views,  under  which  the  Mechanism  of  Language 
may  pass  before  our  eyes,  we  shall  still  contemptete  the  same 
proofs  of  that  exquisite  process,  by  which  all  its  operations  are 
so  faithfully  and  efficiently  accomplished,  proceeding  on  the  same 

principles. 
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pHnciples*  and  directed  to  sirtiilar  purposes.  We  shall  beh*6ld  the 
vjirious  races  of  words  under  the  sanfte  £letnetit,  while  th€y 
assume  innumeral^  fdrms,  anrd  perform  innumerable  Offices,  all 
preserving,  in  distinct  and  marked  characters,  their  general  rela- 
tion, and  their  peculiar  affinities,  without  error  and  without  con- 
fusion. We  may  there  trace  clearly  and  unequivocally  those 
•strong  conectkms/  and  those  *nice  d^endencies/  by  which  the 
whole  and  its  various  parts  are  discotered  to  be  indissolubly 
united  with  each  other,  arranged  in  the  most  consummate  order, 
uniformity  and  regularity.  In  considering  the  plain  and  impres- 
sive facts,  which  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  by  a  successful 
enquiry  into  the  secrets  of  Language^  we  shall  alone  pei'ceive 
thosQi  mysterious  workings  of  the  Human  mind,  which  We  have  in 
vai^n  endeavoured  to  learn  amidst  the  unprofitable  researches  of 
Metaphysical  refinement.  As  we  involve  ourselves  in  the  toils  of 
our  own  reason,  the  faculties  become  lost  and  bewildered ;  and 
we  continue  to  wander  in  the  labyrinth,  which  we  have  raised 
around  us,  without  a  clue  to  guide,  and  almost  without  an  object  of 
pursuit.  We  seem  to  '  bend  our  eyes  on  vacancy,'  and  all  our  disqui- 
sitions appear  to  be  wasted  in  a  vain  and  fruitless  enquiry,  where 
there  is  no  beginning  and  no  end,  where  no  facts  have  been 
proposed,  on  which  our  reasoning  could  be  originally  established, 
or  to  which  it  might  be  ultimately  referred.  It 'is  in  the  treasures 
of  Language  alone,  that  the  great  materials  of  knowledge  are 
deposited,  which  relate  to  the  operations  of  the  Human  mind  in 
forming  and  propagating  ideas.  The  metaphysical  deductions, 
which  are  derived  from  the  study  of  Language,  duly  and  dili- 
gently pursued,  are  founded  on  the  evidence  of  examples,  which 
accompany  the  reasoner  at  every  step  of  his  progress,  and  which 
directly  conduct  him  to  the  object  of  his  research.  When  we  cast 
our  eyes  over  a  series  of  words,  fully  unfolded,  under  all  their 
secret  bearings  and  relations  to  each  other^  we  are  directly  ad- 
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mitted  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  Understandings  and  discover 
the  hidden  springs^  from  which  its  movements  have  been-  im- 
pressed. In  this  series  of  words  we  at  once  contemplate  a  con- 
tinued series  or  chain  of  ideas,  with  a  clear  and  distinct  view  of 
the  various  links,  of  which  it  is  composed  ;  as  they  are  regularly 
generated  through  the  successive  stages  of  their  progress,  from 
their  original  source  to  their  final  and  perfect  completion.  In  the 
artifices  of  Human  Speech  we  are  presented  with  a  series  of  facts, 
which  may  be  distinctly  traced— minutely  detailed,  and  unequi- 
vocally exhibited.  Hence,  and  hence  only,  can  the  w6rkings  of 
Intellect  be  described  with  clearness— precision  and  fidelity  s  and 
when  we  have  successfully  unfolded  the  various  parts,  of  which 
the  great  Machinery  of  Language  has  been  formed,  we  shall  then 
probably  have  at  last  discovered  all,  Which  can  ever  be  known  or 
taught  on  the  Mechanism  of  Mind.  , 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.   IV. 


R  ".  C,  D,  G,  &c.,  or  RC,  RD,  RG,  &c. 

Terms^  expressing  the  idea  of  Stirring  up — Breaking  up — Scratch- 
ing up — over  or  about,   a  surface ;  as  connected  with  an  action 
performed  on  the  Ground,  or  Earth,  (Eng.')  aRETZ,  (Heb.)   Rus, 
{Lat.)  &c.t  with  various  degrees  of  force  and  violence^  as  Rout, 
Root  up.  Rake,  Raze,  Rado,  &c.  &c.  &c.     To  these  are  at- 
tached terms  denoting  Furrows,  Tracks,  &c.y  as  Rug^,  (Lat.) 
Ruts,  Ridges,    Routes,    Roads,  &c.  &c.     From   the  idea  of 
the  surface  Broken  up,  or  Scratched  upf  into  Ruts,  Ridges,  we 
have  terms  denoting  what  is   Rough,  Rugged,  Ragged,  &r. 
To  the  action  of  RouTing  up  the  Ground  is  annexed  the  idea  of 
Commotion — Agitation — Tumult — Violence,  ^c;  and  hence  we 
have  such  terms  as  Root,  Rush,  Rash,  &c.     Hence  too,  we  find 
a    Race  of  words,  which  signify  by  metaphorical  application  to 
Rout — Stir  up.  Agitate — Vellicate,  &c.  the  feelings  or  frame,  as 
Ir-RiTATE,  Rage,  ^c.  &c.    With  terms,  which  express  the  action 
of  Scratching  and  Grating  upon  a  Surface,  or  of  Routing — 
Raking  up  the  Ground,  &c.  are  connected  words^  denoting  the 
Grating,  Rough  Noise;  and  hence  we  have  such  words  as  Rado, 
RuDO,  RuGio,  {Lat.)   Rattle,  Rustle,  (Eng.)   RACLer,  (Ft.) 
Terms,  which  are  derived  from   the  action  of  Routing  out  a 
surface,  in  order  to  Clear  off  or  Rid  away  any  incumbrances^-^ 
inequalities,  &c.,  so  as  to  make  it  Level,  Straight,  or  to  reduce  it 
to  a  Fit— Proper— Right  direction  or  state;    to  make  it  Fit — 

Proper 
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Proper  and  Ready  for  any  purpose,  as  Rid»  Right,  REAOVt 
&c.  &c.  Hence  terms  relating  to  a  Right— Proper — Arranged, 
well  Regulated  state  of  things^  in  Laws — Morals,  &c.  &c.,  as 
Right,  Regulate,  &c.  {Eng.)  Rectus,  Rego,  Regula,  (Lat.') 
&c.  &c.  From  the  form  RGL,  R^L,  we  pass  into  the  form  RL; 
and  hence  a  Race  of  words  has  been  generated  under  the  form 
RLj  as  Rule,  from  Re^uLa,  ^c.  &c.  To  the  form  RGn,  or 
RgN  is  directly  attached  the  form  RN;  and  hence  has  been 
derived  a  Race  of  words  under  the  form  RN^  as  Runco,  (Lat.) 

Ru^ANE,  (PUiaei^,)  &C.  &C. 


e-^^t^>^ 
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RC,  RD,  &c. 


^O^^^^^'*'^^^^^ 


Words  expressing  the  idea  of 
Stirring  up — Breaking  up — 
Scratching  up — over  or  about 
a  surface,  as  connected  with 
an  action  performed  on  the 
'Earth,  aRETZ,  &c.  (Heb,) 
Rus,  (Lat)  &c.  &c.  Terms 
derived  from    or   connected 

-  with  such  words,  conveying 
the  idea  of  Commotion-^Jgi" 
tation  —  Violence  —  Tumult -r^: 
Noise,  &c. 


»"^^  »m*^im»^4 


Rout,  Root  up,  wRoEren, 
REUT^n,  REissfn,  Roed^h, 
&c.  &c.  (Eng.  Sax.  German, 
Belg.  &c.) 

Rake,  Raze,  RAS^r,  Rado,  &c. 
(Eng.  Fr.  Lat.  &c.) 

RuTr«w— RuTELLwm.  (Latin,) 
Instruments  for  Stirring  up 
the  Dirt,  as  a  Mattock. 


RosTrum,     RvQchos,    Ris, 

'      JjLoSTELLUm,    RUSSEL,    &c. 

•  (Lat.  Gr.  Lat.  Germ.  &c.  &c.) 
.  The  Snout,  that  which  Routs 
up  the  Dirt. 
Rootle,  or  w/Rootle.  (Eng.) 

To  Rout  up  the  Dirt. 
Route,  hRvDan^  Rupo,  Rug/o, 
Regko,    Rustle,    Rattle, 

RACL.er,  &c.  &c.  .(E'^g*  'S^^* 

Lat..  Gr.  Eng.  Fr.  &c.)  To 

.ma(ce  a  Noise. 
RuGLo.  (Welsh,)  To  Shovel  up 

Dirt,   To  make  a  iiattlin^ 

Noise. 
Rush,  AREOsan,  Ruo,  RjjTum. 

(Eng.  Sax.  Lat.) 
Rash,  Rout,  Riot,  Rage, 

RoisT^r^r,    Rogue.     (Eng;) 

&c.  &c. 
REGnuo,  Rasso,  &c.  &c.  (Gr.) 

To  Break,  Dash  to  pieces, 
^Ris,  Rixa.  (Gr.  Lat.)  Conten- 
tion. 

&c.  &c.  &c; 


^»^i^^  ^^<^ «» ^  ^■^^i^*'i*^»» 
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In  this  portion  of  my  Work  I  shall  exhibit  a  series  of  facts, 
ivhich  will  illustrate,  as  I  trust,  in  the  most  impressive  and  une^ 
quivocal  manner,-  the  principles  of  the  System,  which  I  have 
undertaken  to  establish.    Through  other  parts  of  my  discussion 
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I  maf  hope  f o  have  conciliated  the  attention  and  conviction  of  my 
Reader  in  the  great  and  kacBng  fointa  of  my  ailment,  whatever 
difficulties  may  have  sometimes  arisen  in  his  mind»  from  the 
consideration  of  particular  wends,  in  their  more  immediate  relation 
to  each  other.  On  the  present  occasion,  however,  these  difficulties 
will,  I  think,  be  considerably  diminished,  if  not  altogether  cleared 
and  removed.  Even  in  the  examination  of  Races  of  words 
which  ultimately  belong  to  each  other,  we  shall  find,  that  each  of 
these  Races  in  assuming  a  distinct  form  will  exhibit  likewise 
a  distinctive  peculiarity,  and  may  afibrd  a  different  degree  of 
evidence,  especially  to  those,  who  have  not  yet  divested  their  minds 
of  the  received  conceptions  on  the  subject  of  Etymology.  la  the 
.Race  of  words,  which  I  am  now  about  to  examine,  the  form., 
which  they  assume,  will,  if  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  appear  at 
once  to  the  eye  and  the  mind  of  the  Reader,  as  a  compact  and 
retentive  form,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  under  which  he  might 
conceive  or  expect  to  be  included  a  series  of  terms,  ultimately  belong* 
ing  to  each  othen-*Ue  will  moreover  manifestly  see  some  strongs- 
impressive  words,  unquestionably  attached  to  each  other,  which 
relate  to  the  same  train  of  ideas,  and  which  express  Actions  of 
Violence— Commotion^  &c.,  as  connected  with  an  action  of  Violence  or 
ComnwLionf  &c.  performed  on  the  Groimil.— -Though  he  will  per^ 
ceive,  that  a  great  variety  of  senses  is  to  be  found  under  this 
Race  of  words,  and  that  all  our  sagacity  and  diligence  must 
be  oftentimes  exerted  in  order  to  discover  the  connexion  of  these 
senses  with  the  fundamental  notion;  yet  be  wUl  not  fail  to 
observe  in  general  the  same  vein  of  meaning  pervading  the 
whole  Race,  in  the  most  marked  —  distinct .  and  unequivocal 
characters. 

I  shall  consider,  in  the  present  Chapter,  that. Race  of  Words, 
which  belongs  to  the  form  of  the  Element  R.—- C,  D,  G,  &c.,  or 
RC,  RD,  RG,  &c.  when  there  is  no  vowel  breathing  before  the  R ; 

but 
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but  when  a  yowel  succeeds  the  R,  and  is  inserted  hetween  that 
letter  and  the  second  consonant  C,  D,  G,  &c.,  I  have  found  it 
frequently  necessary  in  the  preceding  part  of  my  Work  to 
introduce  words,  under  this  form,  RC,  RD,  RG,  &c.  with  no 
vowel  breathing  before  the  R;  and  to  shew*  how  they  are 
connected  with  words,  which  bebng  to  the  form  '^RC,  '^RD,  '^RG, 
&c.  when  the  vowel  breathing  precedes  the  R.  This  change  from 
one  form  to  the  other  is  most  simple  and  obvious.  We  shall  at 
once  see,  that  when  a  vowel  breathing  exists  between  the  two 
Consonants  R  and  C,  &c.,  the  process  is  nothing  but  the  loss  w 
the  addition  ^f  the  vowel  breathing  before  the  R.  Thus  it  will 
be  instantly  understood,  how  ERvruros^  ORYza,  Ereuoo,  or 
eKvTuroSi  oRyza,  cKevoo,  (EfvO^og^  O^a,  E^<u7»,)  Red,  Ricb, 
RvcTO,  have  passed  into  each  other;  and  it  is  acknowledged,  that 
the  following  terms  are  immediately  connected  together  by  the 
same  process;  as  Wrotan, (Sax.)  and  Rout ;  Hreac, (Sax.)  and 
Rick  ;  HaistLim,  HauxLf ,  (Sax.)  and  Rustle  ;  Hru<?,  (Sax.)  and 
Rough;  HREOsait,  (Sax.)and  Rusa;  RR^coit, (Sax.)  and  Reach ; 
Hracod,  (Sax.)  and  Ragoep^  &c.  &c.  &c.  My  hypothesis  is,  that 
the  Races  of  words  under  these  two  forms  "^RC,  ^RD,  &c.,  RC, 
RD,  &c.  with  and  without  the  vowel  breathing  before  the  R» 
should  be  considered  as  ultimately  belonging  to  each  other  ;  and 
that  they  are  remotely  or  directly  connected  with  terms  under  the 
same  Elementary  characters,  denoting  the  Ground,  with  the  actions 
and  operations  performed  on  it ;  as  Earth,  Erde,  Aretz,  &c., 
Harrow,  Herse,  Harcke,  &c.  &c.,  which  I  have  already  dis- 
cussed, and  Rake,  Rout,  Root — up.  Sec.  &c.,  which  form  the 
subject  of  the  succeeding  Enquiry. 

Though  I  conceive,  that  the  words  under  the  Elementary 
Character  '^RC&c.,  RC,  &c.,  with  or  without  the  vowel  breathing 
before  the  R,  are  all  ultimately  to  be  referred  to  each  other ;  that 

is, 
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iBf  though  there  are  obvious  points  of  union,  at  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  races  under  both  forms  pass  into  each  other  ;*  yet  still 
we  may  consider  the  Race  nnder  the  form^  RC,  &c,  with  no  vowel 
breathing  before  the  R,  when  it  is  once  constituted,  as  generating 
by  its  own  powers,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  a  distinct  dais  of 
words,  conveying  a  peculiar  train  of  ideas,  by  which  th^  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  words  under  the  form  ^RC,  where  a 
vowel  breathing  precedes  the  ^R.  I  find  it  necessary,  to  antici-* 
pate  a  few  terms  belonging  to  the  form  RC,  without  a  vowel 
breathing  before  the  R,  from  which  the  Reader  will  be  enabled  to 
perceive  the  general  turn  of  meaning,  which  pervades  in  various 
degrees  the  Race  of  words  under  that  form.  I  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  anticipate  these  terms,  because  there  are  no  synonimous 
words  in  our  Language,  which  so  aptly  express  the  peculiar  train 
of  ideas,  conveyed  by  that  Race ;  and  we  shall  at  once  see,  how 
strongly  those  ternis  express  the  idea  of  Stirring  up^^ Excitement — 
Agitation^  as  connected  with  an  action  referred  to  the  Ground  at 
Earth,  (Eng.)  ^Retz,  &d.  (Heb.)  Rus,  (Lat.)  ice.  &c. 

The  terms  Rout,  Rake,  Raze,  Root  k^,  belongs  we  see,  to  the 
form  RC,  &c. ;  and  they  bring  us  directly  to  the  action  of  Stirring 
up  the  surface  of  the  Ground,  £arth,  ^Retz  ;  By  such  an 
action,  we  know,  are  formed  Furrows — Tracks,  &c.;  and  hence 
we  have  Ruts,  Rihges,  Routes*— Roads,  &a  &c.  From  the 
idea  of  a  surface  so  ^ovred  or  Kooxed  up  in  Rut5»  Ridges^  &€• 
we  pass  into  the  idea  of  that,  which  is  Rough,  Rugged,  Ragobd 
or  Broken,  Rude,  &c,  &c.  The  action  of  Rout/;i^  up  the 
Ground  brings  us  to  a  race  of  words,  which  express  Comriotiem-— 
Agitation — Tumult — Violence,  &a  &c, ;  and  hence  we  have  Riot, 
Rush,  Rash,&c«;  as  likewise  to  a  Race  of  words,  which  convey  the 
idea  of  Disturbing^  Annoying,  Aggrieving,  as  /r-RiTATE,  Rack, 
&c.  &c.     The  Noise,  accompanying  the  action,  which  we  express 

by 
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hy  '  Tci  Rout  upr-— Rake  up  the  Ground/  or  to  Scratch  and 
Grfite  vpon  a  surface,  has  produced  a  race  of  words,  denoting. 
Noise  in  general;  and  hence  we  have  Rado,  Rudo,  Rugio, 
(Lat.)  &co  Rattle,  Rustle,  (Eng.)  &c.;  Racler,  (Fr.)  &c.  &c. 
These  few  words  will  give  the  Reader  a  very  sufficient  idea  of 
the  peculiar  turn  of  meaning  annexed  to  the  Element  RC,  &c. 
when  a  vowel  breathing  does  not  precede  the  R.  We  have  seen 
indeed  the  same  train  of  ideas  expressed  under  the  form  of  the 
Element  ^RC,  &c,  with  the  breathing  before  the  Rj  but  under 
the  form  RC,  &c.  without  a  breathing  before  the  R,  this  train  of 
ideas  is  perpetually  prominent  and  conspicuous ;  and  it  presents 
itself  to  our  view  in  the  most  distinct  and  unequivocal  characters, 
through  a  wide  compass  of  Human  Speech. 

Rout,  the  verb,  is  peculiarly  applied,  as  we  know,  to  the 
action  of  Stirring  up  the  Ground  or  Earth ;  as  'To  Rout  up^  or 
'  Rout  in  the  Dirt.'  The  Etymologists  have  curiously  separated 
the  terms  belonging  to  this  word.  Junius  produces  Route^  as 
denoting  a  iVbw^,  'Stertere;^  and  Skinner,  Rout  or  Root,  bearing 
the  same  meaning.  The  latter  exhibits  Rout,  in  its  metaphorical 
sensei  "To  Rout  an  army,**  which  he  has  referred  to  the  French 
Route  and  the  Italian  Rotta;  and  Route  he  conceives  to  be  quasi 
RupturUf  from  Rumpo.  Rour^  Turba^  the  confused  Heap-^CoU 
lection  oi  Multitude  of  People,  bdpngs  to  the  metaphor  of  RouT/n^ 
t^  the  Dirt  in  confused  Heaps^  &c.  Our  two  Etymologists, 
Skinner  and  Junius,  have  put  the  su^bstantive  Rout,  Turba,  in  a 
separate  article ;  and  they  record  the  various  words  to  which  it 
may  be  referred,  as  the  Belgic  Rot^  the  German  Rotte,  the  bar- 
barous Latin  word  Rutta^  the  Welsh  Rhawd^  Rhawter,  Turma  j 
the  Danish  Roode,  Manipulus  militum;  the  Greek  Rotho^^  (Vo^oe^ 
Tumultus,  vel  Fragor.)  Lye  likewise  records  the  modern  Greek 
word  Routa  and  Routta^  (Paura,  Poorra);  and  he  observes,  more- 
over, ''  Mihi  videtur  summam  sapere  antiquitatem.     Nam  Hibernt 

**  habent 
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^habent  Ruta  eodem  significatu/'  All  these  words  belong  to 
each  other,  and  receive  then*  force  from  the  action  of  RovTing  up 
the  Dirt. 

Turba  and  Turma  are  attached  to  the  Tuff,  or  Ground,  for  the 
same  reason ;  and  it  is  acknowledged,  that  Tumultus,  Tumult,  is 
derived  from  Tumulus,  the  Heap  of  Dirt.  We  perceive,  that 
Tumulus,  Tumultus,  Turma^  Turha,  all  belong  to  each  other ;  and 
it  will  be  shewn  in  a  future  Volume,  that  they  are  attached  to  the 
Element  TM,  TF,  denoting  the  Turf  or  Ground.  Rout,  the 
substantive,  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  verb  ^  To  Rout,'  as 
Turha  does  to.  Turbo.  My  German  Lexicographer  explains 
RoTTE  by  ''A  Rout,  Crowd,  Crew,  Clutter,  Club,  Gang,  Set/' 
Rout,  in  English,  is  used  with  this  sense,  when  it  is  applied  to 
a  '  Crowd  or  Clutter'  of  people  met  together  for  the  purpose,  as  it 
is  supposed,  of  some  amusement  or  diversion.  In  German,  the 
word  is  chiefly  applied  to  a  Troop  of  Soldiers,  or  a  Gang  of 
Conspirators.  The  adjacent  word  to  Rotte  in  the  German 
Lexicons  is  Rotz,  Nasi  Mucus,  which  brings  us  directly  to  the 
idea  of  Filth  or  Dirt.  In  Hebrew,  (fff\  RGS,  signifies,  says 
Mr.  Parkhurst,  ''  To  meet  together,  assemble  in  a  tumultuous 
<^  manner;**  and  as  a  substantive,  ''A  Confused  Assembly  or 
•*  Multitude/* 

Root,  as  a  verb,  *  To  Root,*  is  placed  by  Skinner  in  a  separate 
article ;  and  he  refers  it  to  the  Saxon  fFrotan,  Versare  Rostro  instar 
suum ;  the  Belgic  Roeden,  Roden,  Extirpare ;  Vrueten,  fFroeten, 
Terram  Suffodere;  the  German  Reissen,  Reuten,  ^Aus^Rotten/ 
Extirpare}  Russeln,  Terram  Rostro  fodere,  from  Rostellum, 
Rostrum.  He  imagines  moreover,  that  Wrotan  and  Roden  may  be 
derived  from  the  Latin  Rotor e;  and  he  adds,  ''  Felicissime  alludit 
«^  Gr.  qpiTTM,  Fodio/'  We  see  in  the  Greek  Gru  tto,  (O^rr^, 
Fodio,)  and  WaoTan,  the  form  of  the  Element  ^RS  with  the 
breathing  before  the  R,  as  likewise  the  original  idea.    Rota  is 

that 
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that»  ivhich  Roots  or  Routs  up  the  Ground^  in  moving  or  rolling 
along.  Root,  Radix,  Skinner  likewise  places  in  a  separate  arti« 
cle ;  and  he  appears  to  see  no  aflinity  between  this  substantive^ 
and  the  verb  to  Root  up.  He  refers  the  substantive  to  the 
Danish  Roed,  Radix;  the  German  Kraut ^  &c.  Herba;  and  Junius 
and  Lye  produce  as  parallel  the  Runic  Rotar^  the  Swedish  Rot^ 
the  Islandic  Root.  Though  these  Lexicographers  explain  Root 
by  Radix,  they  do  not  seem  to  understand,  that  these  words  are 
only  different  forms  of  each  other.  In  Greek,  we  know,  the 
form  is  Riza,  (P^^a.)  We  shall  agree,  that  Root,  Radix,  the 
substantive,  belongs  to  Root— 'To  Rout  up,out,'&c.  The  Latin 
Etymologists  have  seen  however,  that  Rad/at  is  connected  with 
Rado  ;  and  Rado,  ''  To  Scrape,  Scratch/'  &c.,  as  we  shall  like^ 
wise  at  once  agree,  means  '  To  Rout  up  any  Surface.*  / 

The  Latin  KvTrum,  *^  An  instrument  wherewith  Sand,  or 
^  such-like  is  digged  out,"  directly  means  *  The  Rout^  up  of  Dirt,' 
and  brings  us  at  once  to  the  spot  supposed  in  my  hypothesis^ 
RvTabulum,  *'  A  coal  Rake,''  is  another  of  these  terms.  The 
Etymologists  have  justly  referred  these  words  to  Ruo,  Ruirum^ 
and  RuTf^m,  where  we  fully  see  the  idea  of  Commotion^^Dis^ 
turbance,  &c.  expressed  by  Rout,  &c.  The  compound  e^Rvius, 
under  the  form  RT9  signifies  precisely  the  same  as  Rout^i^  out—' 
up,  &c.  In  ^Ruo  we  have  the  form  '^R,  or  R^ ;  but  in  Rutk^, 
part,  a  Ruo,  ''Thrown  down,  Digged  up,"  we  have  the  form 
RT.  In  the  same  Index  of  R.  Ainsworth,  where  Rjjtus  is,  we 
jGnd  recorded  the  ancient  words  RvTellum,  '^  A  little  Mattock,''  &c,, 
RuTaftri,  pi.  Rastri,  from  Varro,  and  Rvruba,  '*  A  Tumult,  trouble, 
*<  or  disorder."  The  Tub  or  Tab  in  these  Latin  words  belongs 
to  Turbo.  Ruo  is  explained  by  Robert  Ainsworth  in  the  second 
sense, ''  To  Rushi  to  run  headlong,  to  Break  out  with  violence." 
Break  with  violence  is  the  original  idea  of  the  term ;  and  Rush, 
we  see,  belongs  to  this  race  of  words.     Ruo  is  used  in  its  pri* 

mitive 
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mitive  sense  in  the  following  passage,   where  it  is  applied  to 
Breaking  with  violence  the  clods  of  the  Ground : 

''  Qaid  dicam^  jacto  qui  semiae  cominus  arva 

*^  lusequitur,  cumulosque  RuiT  mah  pinguis  arena.      {Georg.  I.  i.  104-5.) 

There  is  an  adjacent  word  to  Rurri^m,  belonging  to  our  Element, 
which  directly  signifies  the  Ground — Land.  &c.,  as  Rus,  "  The 
Country,  a  place  without  the  city, — A  Country  House  or  Farm, 
where  husbandry  is  exercised/*  In  Rur/V  we  see  how  S  some- 
times passes  into  R.  Hence  are  derived,  as  we  know,  the  terms 
Rufiticus^  Rusticki  Rustique^  {YxJ)  Rural^  &c.  &c.  &c.     Varro  de- 

» 

rives  Rus  from  Rursum^  "  Quod  in  agris  quotquot  annis  Rursum 
*' facienda  eadem,  ut  Rursus  capias  fructus;    appellata   Rura/' 
Sotne  derive  Rus  from  A^ou^*.    The  old  Glossarists  justly  interpret 
Rus  by  ''  Villa,   Terra,  Ager/'     In  Mr.  Shawns  Galic  and  Irish 
Dictionary  we  have  *'RatHi  A  Fortress,  garrison,,  a  Village ^  an 
"  artificial  mount  or   burrow,  a   prince's    Seat."— The   Prince* 
Seat  Is  nothing  but  his  Land^  Grounds^  Farm,  &c. — *'  Mea  Rura 
"  videbis."    In  Persian,  cl^  Rag  is  ''A  Villa,  a  Summer-House;" 
and  Umj^   Rusta,    "A   Market-town,  a  Village,"  &c. 5   (^\S^mj 
Rustay, — "  A  Rustick  life;"    and  C^^jU**^  Rustai,  ''  A  Village,  a 
"  Market-Town/'    Mr.  Richardson  produces  likewise,  as  Arabic 
and  Persian,  vJJLijj^  Rustak,  "A  Village,  a  Market-town,  an  en- 
•*  campment  of  tents  or  huts." 

We  shall  all  agree,  that  the  idea  of  Action  would  be  derived 
from  tKe  principal  action  of  Rouxm^  up^^Stirring  up^  or  Culti- 
vating the  Rus  or  Land.  Hence  we  have  the  Greek  Rezo,  (Pc^, 
Facio,)  and  the  Latin  Res.  Under  the  forms  '^RC,  ^RD,  &g.  with 
the  breathing  before  the  R,  we  have  t(;=ORK,  Eaoon,  Erdo^  (E^J^, 
Facio.)  On  the  first  view  t(;-ORK,  &c.  and  Rezo,  {Jft^ta^)  seem 
very  remote,  but  the  term  zc/Right  brings  the  forms  into  contact 
with  each  other.  The  original  sense  of  Res  appears  in  Rjss 
RusTitfa,  whiqh^  we  know,  is  the  appropriate  combination  to  ex- 
press 
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press  what  relates  to  Agriculture,  as  '  Varro  de  Re  Rustica/  &c. 
In  Mr.  Shaw's  Galic  Dictionary,  Raod,  Rod,  and  Rud,  mean  *  A 
*  Thing/  We  shall  now  understand,  how  Kata^REZo^  {Kxro^s^ta^ 
Demulceo  manu,  Xc/fi  tb  inv  Kare^e^ev^)  may  belong  to  Rezo, 
(p6^«,)  from  the  fundamental  idea  of  some  process  performed 
on  a  Surface,  We  must  not  wonder,  that  Rezo,  in  this  compound, 
denoting  a  gentle  action  on  a  surface,  should  belong  to  terms, 
which  denote  the  most  violent  action,  as  the  explanatory  Greek 
word  to  Kuru^e^Bv^  which  the  Scholiast  on  Homer  has  applied, 
^'Kareimc,"  at  once  contains  both  ideas,  Kxtrx^x^f  Mulceo;'^ 
^quo; — Contundo^  8cc. 

The  succeeding  word  to  Rezo,  (Pe^ft;,  Facio,)  in  my  Greek 

Vocabulary,  is  Retho^,  (PeSo^,  Membrum,  qusevis  pars  corporis  ;-— 

Facies,)  which  my  Lexicographer  places  as  a  Root;   but  we  now 

perceive,  that  these  words  belong  to  each  other,  just  as  Facio  does 

to  FaoieSf  and  as  Make  in  English  is  at  once  the  verb  of  Action  and 

a  substantive,  denoting  the  Make  or  Shape*    Hence,  as  I  imagine, 

has  been  derived  our  ancient  word  Rudde,  &c.  &c.  for  '  Shap% 

*  Complexion ;  "^  though  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  belong  to  Red> 

Ruddy,  &c.     Junius  has  connected  Rudde,  Shape,  Complexion", 

with  Red,  by  a  very  dexterous  explanation :   ^*  Chaucero  est  illud 

qualitatum  naturalium,  praccipue  tamen  sanguinis  temperamen- 

turn,  quod  barbaris  nuticupatur  Complexio,  Anglis  Complexion. 

Horatio  Epodon  XVII.  videtur  dici  Verecundus  color/*     Our 

ancient  Poets  have  certainly  perpetually  combined  Ruddb  with 

Red,  from  the   same  idea'  probably,  which   has  possessed  their 

commentators,  that  these  Mrords  belonged  to  each  other.     In  the 

passage  produced  by  Junius  from  Chaucer,  the  Rudde  of  Sir  Topas 

is  said  to  be  ''Like  Scarlet  in  grainej"  and  we  frequently  find 

such    expressions,    as    RvDD^Red,   {Reliques    of  ^indent   Poetry^ 

vol.  III.  p.  5.)  "  Har  Rode  was  Red,"  quoted  by  Dean  Milles  on 

a  passage  in  Rowley.     In  this  passage,  however,  Rode  is  applied 

5^  to 
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to  a  white  colour,  as  thq  general  characteristic  of  a  Complexion, 
though  the  face  is  described  at  the  same  time  to  be  Eed.  It  is 
thus  that  the  lamenting  Damsel  pourtrays  the  person  of  her  de- 
parted lover: 

"  Blacke  hys  cryne  as  the  wyntere  nighte, 
"  Whyte  hys  Rode  as  the  sommer  snowe, 
"  Rodde  hys  face  as  the  mornynge  lyghte, 
"  Cale  he  lies  ynne  the  grave  belowe." 

In  old  English  we  have  Rood,  Rude,  &c.  as  a  name  for  the 
Cross,  because  it  denotes,  as  I  conceive^  the  Image  of  Christ  on 
the  Cross.  Junius  has  justly  referred  this  word  Rood,  Rood-/r^f, 
RooD-6^^m,  &c.  to  the  Runic  Rod  a,  Simulachrum  ;  and  Dr.  Ja- 
mieson,  in  his  Scotch  Dictionary  (sub  voce  Rude),  has  adopted  this 
idea.  The  Commentators  on  Shakspeare  have  duly  understood, 
that  the  ancient  form  of  swearing  By  the  Rood,  (*'  An  Early 
**  stirrer  By  the  Rood,")  refers  to  the  Cross,  or  to  "  the  Image  of 
'*  Christ  on  the  Cross.''  (Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.)  The 
RooD-Loft  meant  the  place  in  the  Church,  where  the  Images  of 
the  Saints,  were  exhibited.  (See  Old  Plays^  vol.  L  p.  52,  and 
Reliques  of  Anc.  Poet.  p.  sgS.)  In  Welsh,  Rhith  means,  '*  An 
*'  outward  form,  figure  or  shape ;  an  appearance,  colour  or  pre* 
•*  tence ;  the  seed  of  living  creatures,"  as  Mr.  Richards  explains 
it.  In  Mr.  Shaw's  Galic  and  Irish  Dictionary  we  have  Riochd, 
RiucHD,  "The  Shape,  or  likeness.*'  The  succeeding  term  is 
RiocHtta/ifA,  "A  Plague,  contagion,  pestilence,"  which  belongs  to 
an  action  of  Violence — to  Rout,  &c. 

,  The  names  for  various  Colours  have  been  derived,  as  we  can 
readily  imagine,  from  the  various  Co/ott«  of  Dirt — Mould — SoiL 
1  shall  shew,  that  the  very  term  Colour  belongs  to  SoiU  Solum,  Colo, 
&c.  Under  our  Element  RD  we  have  the  word  Red,  which  must 
be  referred  to  the  same  spot.  Red  occurs  in  various  Languages,  as 
in  the  Saxon  Red,  Read,  &c.,  the  Belgic  Rood,  the  Danish  Rod^ 
the   Runic  Raudur,  the  German  Roth,  the  French  Rouge,    the 

Italian 
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Italian  Rosso,  the  Welsh  Rhuddy  &C.9  which  the  Etymologists 
produce,  and  which  they  justly  refer  to  the  Greek  Eruthro^, 
(E^u0^o^)  Red  or  ERUTHro^  means  the  Colour  of  the  Earth. 
In  Hebrew,  we  know,  am  ADM  signifies  Red,  and  the  Ground. 
To  the  Runic  Raudur  Lye  has  justly  referred  the  Saxon  Rhoder, 
•*  Firmamentum."  The  English  Ruddy,  with  its  parallel  term 
Rudu^  (Sax.)  and  Ruddle,  Rubrica;  Rudul,  (Island.)  Rothel, 
(Germ.)  Rutilus,  (Lat.)  belong  to  Red.  In  Ruddle  we  actually 
see  the  Red  Dirt.  In  the  term  Russet — the  Russetine^  we  see 
that  species  of  Dingy  Red,  which  again  brings  us  to  the  colour  of 
Dirt.  In  German,  Roth  is  Red,  and  Rothel,  Red  Oker;  and  in 
the  same  Language  the  Russetine  is  called  ^  Rothlicher  Apfel/  and 
RussLiNG.  The  term  is  adjacent  in  my  German  Lejcicon  to 
RussEL,  a  Snout,  the  RouT^r  up  of  Dirt,  and  Russ,  Soot;  where 
we  are  directly  brought  to  the  sense  of  Dirt,  and  an  action  con- 
nected with  it.  Under  Russw^,  in  the  Vocabulary  of  Robert  Ains- 
worth,  we  have  Lutea  RussAque;  where  Luteus  and  Russus  are 
placed  as  nearly  synonimous  to  each  other;  and  Luteus,  we  know, 
at  once  relates  to  Dirt,  and  to  a  Colour.  The  Etymologists,  under 
Russet,  refer  us  to  Roux,  Rousset,  (Fr.)  Rossetto,  from  Rosso,  (Ital.) 
Russus,  (Lat.)  and  tQ  the  Greek  Rousios,  from  Roa,  or  Roia, 
{Powrjo^^  Puniceus,  a  Poa,  vel  ?oiu.  Malum  Puniceum,)  where  Roia, 
(Poitf,)  is  quasi  Roja.  The  name  Rousseau  belongs,  as  we  likewise 
know,  to  these  words  Roussir,  &Co  and  means  the  RED-Haired 
Man.  The  succeeding  word  in  my  French  Vocabulary  to  Roussir 
IS  Route,  the  Road,  which  brings  us  to  the  spot  supposed  in  my 
hypothesis.  The  Rose,  RoDon,  (PoJoy,  Rosa,)  &c.  &c.  belongs  to 
the  idea  of  Red.  Some  Etymologists  refer  Rosa  to  Ros;  and 
others  to  Fiu  and  O^ea,  "  quod  ingentem  odoris  fluxum  emittat." 

The  succeeding  word  in  Skinner  to  Russetine  is  Rust,  which 
might  signify  the  substance  of  a  DiW-like  colour  and  nature,  or 
it  may  mean  that,  'quod  Rovit  Superficiem'— which  Scratches^- 

Frets 
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Frets — or  Corrodes  the  Surface  of  any  thing.  Rust  occurs  in 
various  Languages;  as  in  the  Saxon  Ru$t,  th^^Pelgic  JRoest,  the 
Danish  and  German  Rost,  Rubigp,  &c.|  which  9ome  derive  from 
the  English  Rest,  or  the  Greek  Rastone^  {Poian^pti,)  or  from  Rosso, 
Voutriog,  Russeus,  Rubens,  '^  quomodo  et  Latinid  Rubigo  est  a  Ruber: 
'<  Cymraeis  denique  Rubigo  dicitur  Rhwd  vel  Rhydni  a  Rhudd, 
"  Ruber/*  Lye  reminds  us  of  the  Greek  £ru3/6^,  (e^^jS^ 
Rubigo,)  £RUTHro5»  (E^ud^o^t)  Euros,  {Eu^eo^,  CarieSi)  which  are 
all  to  be  ultimately  referred  to  the  Dirt  of  the  Earth.  The  Ety- 
mologists might  have  recorded  likewise  the  Latin  Mrugo,  If  the 
first  Mr  in  JErugo,  or  Mr-^Rugo,  be  derived  from  Ms,  Mris,  the 
Rugo  might  belong  to  Rust.  Rusty,  or  Restie  Bacon,  **  Porous 
**  Rancidu8>"  is  derived  by  the  Etymologists  from  Rust* 

We  have  seen  the  term  for  Noise,  Rout  or  Root,  Stertere; 
and  we  here  unequivocally  see>  that  it  is  attached  to  the  action 
of  RouTin^or  RooTin^  up  a  Surface.  Skinner  has  referred  it  to 
the  Saxon  Hrutan,  Stertere;  the  Belgic  Rotelen,  Grunnire;  which^ 
as  he  says,  are  ''Oipnia  a  sono  ficta;"  and  which  he  refers  to 
Rottle  and  Rattle.  He  adds  moreover,  that  as  the  Belgic  Rottl 
and  the  German  Russel  signify  Rostrum,  they  may  be  derived 
from  the  Latin  Rostellum,  i.e.  "  Vocem  Rostello  emittere."  We 
shall  now  understand,  that  RosTrwrn,  Rostellum,  Rotel,  Russel,  &c., 
were  originally  applied  to  the  Snouts  of  animals,  as  being  the 
part,  which  Routs  up  the  Ground.  Rootle  or  Ruttle,  'To 
*  Rootle  up  the  Ground,'  is  used  for  Rout  in  familiar  Lan- 
guage.— The  Latin  Rostrum  is  only  another  form  of  Rastrum. 
Nothing,  we  should  imagine,  could  be  more  obvious  than  this 
truth}  yet  the  Etymologists  only  compare  these  words  together 
for  the  purpose  of  deriving  them  from  a  different  origin.  ''Rostrum 
*'  dicitur  k  Rodendo,  ut  k  Radendo  Rastrum/*  We  perceive,  that 
Rodo  and  Rado  are  only  different  forms  of  each  other.  The 
terms  of  Noise,  Rout,  Rottle,  Rattle,  Rustle,  &c.  are  de- 
rived 
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rived  from  the  Noise  made  in  the  action  of  Rouxm^  up  the  Dirt^ 
&c.  Junius,  under  Route,  "  Stertere/'  produces  the  Belgic  term 
Rottelerij  or  Reuteln,  ''  inconditum  ac  varie  streperum  sonum 
"  gutture  aut  naribus  edere ;  '*  and  he  records  likewise  Kothos, 
(Vodog,  Strepitus,)  and  Ror noneSi  (PmOmeg,  NaresJ  the  nostrils  s  to 
which  Lye  adds  the  Islandic  Hriota.  RoTHon,  (P^idevy,)  belongs  to 
the  same  idea  as  RosTn^m.  In  Greek,  Rjeigko,  (Peyx^,  StertOi) 
means  ''To  Route,  Stertere;"  and  RoGcnos^^Poyxo^j)  Ronchus^ 
(^at.)  is  the  substantive  expressing  this  noise.  We  here  see,  how 
the  Element  RG»  &c.  has  passed  into  the  form  RN.  The  Ety- 
mologists justly  acknowledge,  that  Runco,  Runcino,  &c.  To  fTesd^ 
where  we  at  once  come  to  the  Ground,  belong  to  these  words,  andr 
to  RuGCHOJ,  (Puy%otf,  Rostrum,  Rictus.)  Let  us  mark  the  ex- 
planatory term  Rictus,  belonging  likewise  to  this  race  of  words. 
While  I  am  examining  the  word  Rugcho^,  (Puy%«ff,)  in  my  Greek 
Vocabulary,  I  cast  my  eyes  on  ^Rocho,  (P«;cw,  Pentibus  fremo,) 
another  term  denoting  Noise,  which  belongs  to  this  race  of  words. 
From  RugcKos,  (Puy%o^»)  or  Runcho,  we  are  brought  to  the  form 
RN ;  and  hence  we  have  Roncho,  Runco^  Averrunco,  Runcina^  &c. ; 
though  in  RuKan^,  (Pux^yi;,  Runcina^)  we  have  again  the  form  RC. 
We  see  in  Rictus  and  Ringo,  how  the  forms  are  connected  i  aiid 
again,  in  Ris  and  Rin,  (P^^,  P/y,  P^veg,  Nasus,)  we  have  both  forms. 
I  shall  consider  the  words,  which  belong  to  our  Element  RC,  &c.» 
and  which  have  passed  into  the  form  RN^  in  a  separate  article  ci 
my  Work. — The  Latin  RosTr^^m  directly  appears  in  other  Lan^ 
guages  ;  as  Rostro,  (Ital.  Span.  &c.)  An  adjacent  word  in  the 
Italian  Dictionaries  to  this  term  is  Rosta,  ''  A  Fan^  Un  eventail 
*^  pour  chasser  les  mouches ; "  where  we  see  the  idea  of  the 
Router  or  Driver  away^  in  its  more  gentle  sense.  The  suc- 
ceeding word  in  my  Spanish  Dictionary  to  Rostro  is  Rota, 
**  Rout,  Defeat ; "  and  in  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Neuman's 
Dictionary  with  this  latter  word^  I  find  Rozar,  ''  To  Stub  up,  to 

"  clear 
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*'  dear  the  Ground  of  brambles  and  bushes,"  and  Roznar,  '*  To 
"  bray,  to  cry  like  an  ass ; "  where  we  have  the  idea  of  Noise, 
under  the  form  RZ,  with  the  organical  addition  of  the  n  after 
the  Z. 

To  the  form  of  RusseU  Rotel,  the  Router  up,  we  must  refer 
the  Welsh  Ruglo,  where  we  are  directly  brought  to  the  original 
Spot.     Mr.  Richards  explains    Rhuglo   by   "  To    Rub/'     Also, 
^'  To  Shovel  Dirt  or  Mire  together"  The  preceding  term  is  Rughl 
Groen,  **  A  jingling  Rattle,  a  Rattle  made  with  stones  put  irt 
*•  a  dryed,  undressed  skin ; ''    where  we  have  the  idea  of  Noise,  as 
connected  with  the  word  Ruglo,  which  relates,  we  see,  to  Stirring 
ftp  the  Dirt.     The  word  before  this  is  Rhugl,  "Handy,  ready, 
*'  dextrous.     Also,  Rife,  common ; "   where  we  naturally  find  the 
idea  of  what  is  Dextrous  and  Common  applied  to  so  Common  and 
Familiar  an  action,  as  that  of  Digging  up  the  Ground.     In  the  next 
column  of  Mr.  Richards*  Dictionary  I  find  ''Rhuso,  To  leap  or  skip, 
''  or  start  back,  to  be  hindered,  stopt,  or  stayed;"   and  Ruthro, 
"  To  Assault  or  Attack,  To  Rush  upon ; "    where  we  have  the 
sense  of  Commotion — Agitation,  £cc.,  as  attached  to  this  race  of 
words. — To  the  same  form   RSL,  and  the   same    fundamental 
meaning,  we    must  refer  the  Welsh   Rhistyllio,   "To   Curry 
a  Horse,"    and  the  Galic  Risteal,   "a   sort  of  Plough,^'  &C.5 
with   the  Sirnames  Rastle,  Rastal,  Ruggle,  &c.     Under  the 
form  of  Rattle,  &c.  we  have  the  French  RACL^r,  "To  Scrape, 
To  shave,  or  Raze  off,"  &c.,  which  those,  who  write  on  the  Theory 
of  Languages,  have  produced  as  one  of  the  original  words,  formed 
on  the  principle  of  Onomatopoeia^. 

In 


*  The  Author  of  die  Mechamstne  du  Langage,  (vol.  11.  p.  S27,)  has  told  us,  that 
^^  12  ArticulatioB  rude  R  par  laquelle  T  organe  frdle  T  air,  c'  est-iL-dire  le  pousse  d'  un 
tf  mouvement  suivi,  mais  par  soubresaults,  forme  seule  un  clef  ou  genne  radical  servant  \ 

**  nommer 
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In  the  term  HARCEier,  which  belongs  to  Herse,  HARASser,  we 
have  the  /  added  to  the  ^RC,  with  the  breathing  before  the  ^R,  as 

in 


'^  nomm^r  la  classe  des  choses  rapides,  roides,  rudes^  ruineuseSj  rompuesi  qui  ont 
"  des  in^galites  ou  des  rugosit^s/'  &c.  &c.  In  order  to  illustrate  this  idea,  our 
Author  has  collected  eighty-four  words  in  Greek,  Latin  and  French,  beginning  with 
an  R,  which  belong  to  different  Elements,  RC,  RM,  &c.,  without  any  observation 
annexed  to  each  of  these  words,  on  the  mode,  by  which  they  are  connected.  Among 
these  words,  about  fifty  terms  are  found,  which  will  be  introduced  in  their  due  places 
in  the  present  discussion.  The  previous  remarks  and  the  collection  do  not  occupy  four 
pages  of  a  duodecimo  volume ;  and  this  is  all  the  knowledge,  which  bur  great  Theorist'on 
the  formation  of  Languages  has  imparted  to  us,  on  the  origin  of  the  words  beginning  with 
an  R,  through  the  whole  compass  of  Human  Speech.  Yet  even. this,  such  as  it  is,  has 
been  perpetually  said  by  the  most  humble  of  our  Philologues  in  the  Vocabularies  of 
a  School-boy.  R.  Ainsworth  tells  us,  that  R  **  is  used  by  Poets  in  describing  Motion^ 
*•  Nwe^  Indignation^  or  Violence*^  Though  the  writers,  who  have  advanced  this  idea, 
had  no  reason  whatever  on  such  evidence  for  adopting  it  as  a  general  principle 
in  the  mechanism  of  Language ;  yet  the  Reader  will  understand,  that  I  can  have  no 
objection  to  such  a  Theory,  and  that  I  have  in  fact  demonstrated  the  truth  of  the  position* 
I  have  proved,  or  endeavoured  to  prove,  by  a  most  numertms  and  arranged  series  of  eicam^ 
ples^  containing  probably  aU  the  Radical  words  in  a  great  variety  of  Languages,  in  a 
laborious  and  patient  investigation,  that  according  to  the  phraseology  of  my  System,  the 
Elementary  forms  ^R,  *RC,  RC,  &c.,  or  ^R,  ^Rr,Rr,  belong  to  each  other ;  and  that  they 
exhibit  a  Race  of  words,  which  express  Agitation — Commotion,  &c,  I  have  added  more- 
over, that  the  Race  of  words  under  these  forms  relates  either  remotely  or  directly  to  the 
Earth,  and  to  the  action  of  Stirring  up  its  surface;  and  that  they  derive  their  chief  fotce 
and  universality  in  Language  from  this  important  operation. 

Nothing  however  can  exceed  our  astonishment,  that  Theorists  are  to  be  found,  who 
have  ventured  on  the  evidence  of  about  eighty  words,  containing  the  letter  22,  which  are 
used  to  express  Rapid  motion — Rough  objects ,  &c.  to  establish  a  general  principle  for  the 
Bolution  of  all  other  words,  containing  this  letter,  amidst  that  infinite  variety  of  different 
and  discordant  senses,  which  these  words  are  acknowledged  to  convey.  If  I  might  be 
permitted  to  declare  my  opinion  plainly  and  freely  on  this  occasion,  I  should  certainly 
observe,  that  I  have  ever  considered  the  exhibition  of  such  a  Theory,  as  the  consunmiation 
of  Literary  inanity — folly  and  presumption,  when  delivered  in  an  assuming  tone  of  invention 
and  research,  as  if  some  precious  and  infallible  secret  were  about  to  be  imparted  to  mankind, 
by  which  all  the  mysteries  of  Language  would  be  at  once  unravelled  and  Unfolded  to  the 
view.  Yet  all  these  pretensions,  however  lofty  and  imposing  they  may  be,  have  produced 
nothing;  and  the  discovery  has  commenced  and  terminated  at  the  same  point. — Our 
Theorists  have  profited  nothing  by  the  principle,  which  they  have  promulgated,  as  it  stiU 

continues 
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in  RACLer,  it  is  attached  to  the  form  RC,  with  the  breathing  after 
the  R.  We  here  see,  how  the  form  haRcEier  and  RxcLfr  may 
belong  to  each  other.  While  I  examine  HARceler^  To  Harass^ 
I  cast  my  eyes  on  Hard/,  Bold ;  HAKoneux,  Quarrelsome ;  where 
we  see,  that  the  Harc,  Hard,  and  Harg,  contain  the  ^ame  funda- 
mental idea.  I  see  likewise  HARD^r,  To  swap,  which  belongs  to 
Hardi  ;  and  Haras,  a  Stud  ;  Hard^^,  a  Herd  ;  Hard^5,  Attire, 
clothes,  which  means  the  Hoard  of  things.  I  have  supposed, 
that  Hoard,  the  collection,  belongs  to  Herd,  the  Flock,  which  is 
derived,  as  I  have  shewn,  from  the  Violent  action  of  Driving 
away.  Thus  it  is,  that  words  with  forms  and  meanings,  most 
remote,  may  belong  ultimately  to  each  other. 

We  have  seen,  that  Junius  ha«  two  articles  of  Rout,  Turba, 
and  Route,  Stertere.  Lye  produces  the  term  Rout  in  two  other 
Articles;  "Rout.  Rozvt.  G.  Dougl.  Refer  ad  Rawt,  Mugire. 
"  Hinc  To  Make  a  Rout,  Turbas  excitare ;  *'  where  we  have  the 
idea  of  Noise;  and  Rout,  Via,  iter,  proprie  militum."  Rout, 
Via,  is  the  Path  or  Ground,  Routed  up  in  passing  over  it;  where 
We  are  directly  brought  to  the  Spot,  supposed  in  my  hypothesis. 
Road  is  only  another  form  of  Rout,  Via;  and  To  Ride  is  'To 
'  pass  upon  the  Road.*  The  term  preceding  Rout,  in  the  Lexicon 
of  Junius,  is  Roust,  produced  by   Lye,  which   he  explains   by 

"  Rugire, 


continues  in  their  hands  to  be  illustrated  only  by  the  same  Evidence  of  the  same  eighty  or 
ninety  examples,  by  which  it  was  suggested. — ^They  do  not  propose  any  clue,  nor  in  fact 
do  they  pretend  to  have  discovered  or  even  conceived  any  ^due,  under  the  guidance  of 
which  they  can  advance  a  single  step  in  the  great  Labyrinth  of  Language  \  and  so  scanty 
are.  their  sources  of  knowledge  for  forming  any  judgment  whatever  of  this  vast  and 
complex  edifice,  that  they  have  no  reason  to  believe,  that  they  are  arrived  even  to  a  prospect 
of  the  avenues,  by  which  it  may  possibly  be  approached. — Of  the  whole  tribe  of  Etymolo- 
gists, the  writers  on  the  Theory  of  Language  seem  to  be  the  least  provided  with  materials 
of  knowledge,  and  least  gifted  with  powers  of  investigation  for  the  advancement  of  their 
art ;  and  of  all  others^  the  author  of  T^  Mechanism  of  Language  appears  to  be  the  most 
unfurnished — unable  and  inefficient. 
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^'Rugire,  clamare,  vociferare ; '*  where  we  have  another  word 
denoting  Hoise.  Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  term  Ruo/a,  where 
we  have  a  different  form  of  the  same  race  of  words.  Lye  refers 
us,  under  Roust,  to  Roisx,  which  Junius  interprets  by  **  Grassari, 
*«  violenter  agere,  and  Roister,  Grassator ; "  '  and  he  considers 
them  a&  belonging  to  the  French  Rustre.  Lye  records,  under 
RoisT,  the  term  HlutREisTER^  Clamosus,  which  is  compounded, 
as  he  says,  of  Hlut^  *'Clarus,Sonorus/'  and  Reister,  corresponding 
with  Roister,  Grassator;  the  French  Reistre,  Miles  equo  movens  ; 
the  Runic  Hristen.  Concussor;  Hraustur,  Robustus,  which  he 
compares  with  the  Greek  Rosis,  (P^er^ff,  Corroboratio.)  To  Roist; 
we  see,  is  to  make  a  Rout — Riot,  or  Disturbance,  The  term 
RoisT^r^r  is  still  used  as  •  The  Kicker  up  of  a  jRotc;/  as  we  express 
it 

«  • 

Let  us  mark  the  term  Row,  which  is  either  quasi  Rout, 
Riot,  &c.,  or  it  must  be  referred  td  the  form  ^R.  Mr.  Grose 
explains  the  use  of  Row,  as  a  Northern  term,  by  "  To  Rake,  or 
^^  Stir  about,  as  ashes  in  an  oven."  Skinner,  under  Roister, 
refers  us  to  the  French  Rustre,  Reistre,  the  English  Rush,  Rustle^ 
and  the  German  Reiter,  Eqiies.— Among  the  terms  denoting 
Violence  or  Commotion,  as  belonging  to  our' element,  we  might 
here  produce  Reise,  recorded  by  Junius,  as  a  term  in  Chaucer  for 
*' Abigere,  Fugare.*' 

"  As  I  trowe,  I  haye  you  told  ihow  ,  ,    . 

"  To  Reise  a  fende^.all  loke  he  nere  so  Row/* . 

Junius  has  brought,  as  parallel  terms,  the  Saxon  Hras,  Impetus, 
and  likewise  Rese,  an  old  French  word  for  line  excursion 
militaire.  In  the  same  page  of  Junius  we  have  Res,  Rees,  Furor,  ^ 
which  Lye  refers  to  Rese,  Furere ;  the  Swedish  Rasa,  Furere,  and 
the  English  Rage,  In  Spanish,  Rota  is  '*  A  Rout,  Defeat. — 
**  Course;"  which  latter  sense  agrees  with  Rout — Road,  &c. 
In   the  same   column  of  my  Spanish  Dictionary  I  find  Rozar, 

6  A  "  To 
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''  To  Stub  up,  to  clear  the  Ground  of  brambles  and  bushes.^ 
*•  To  nibble  the  grass,  applied  to  cattle.— To  Scrape^  or  Pare 
"  offl— -To  Graze,  to  touch  slightly,''  as  Mr.  Neuman  explains  it. 
We  are  here  brought  to  the  very  spot  and  the  action  of  Stirring  or 
RouT-in^  up  or  over  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  in  its  more 
violent  and  more  gentle  sense.  We  see,  that  the  Spanish  Rozar 
contains  the  senses  of  Rout — Rqdo— Rado,  (Lat.)  Rasbr^ 
&c.  &c. ;  all  of  which,  as  we  perceive,  belong  to  each  other,  and 
are  derived  from  the  same  Spot.  The  succeeding  word  to  this 
Spanish  term,  in  Mr.  Neumanns  Dictionary,  is  Rozkar,  **To  Crack 
"hard  things,  and  grind  them  with  the  teeth.— -To  Bray,  like  an 
''  ass ;  *'  where  we  have  the  idea  of  Noise^  annexed  to  the  Element. 
Hence  it  is,  that  Rozno,  in  Spanish,  signifies  ''A  little  Ass,'' 
from  the  Noise  made  by  that  animal. 

The  preceding  word  to  Roister,  in  Skinner,  is  Rogue,  which 
he  explains  by  '^Prolligatissimus,  Nebulo,*'&c.-— ''in  legibus  nostris 
^^Erro^  Mendicus;'^  and  he  records  the  derivation  from  the  French 
Roou£,  **  Arrogans,  Impudens,  q«  d.  A  Bold  or  Sturdy  Beggar/' 
Rooue   belongs   to   this  race  of  words,  denoting^  Violence  zxA 
Disturbance;  and  denotes  the  audacious^  annoying  Roisterer  or 
Router  about,  one  who  makes  depredations  on  the  property  or 
peace  of  others,    'Qui  in  dXiMtaQrassatur.*     The  Latin  Grassor 
has  a  similar  relation  to  Gradior^  as  Rogue  and  Roister  have  to 
Rout  about  here  and  there,  and  to  Ride,  Route>  &c.     The  Ety- 
mologists have  produced  likewise,  under  Rogue,  the  French  Roder, 
Vagari ;    the   Saxon   JVregan,  Accusare,  and  the  Greek   Rakos, 
(Prtjdo^,)  which  are  ultimately  to  be  referred  to  our  Element  RK, 
or  ^RK,  signifying  *  To  Rout  up — Tear  up — to  pieces,  &c.i  To 
*  Annoy — Disturb/  &c.     Junius  records,   moreover,   the    Hebrew 
jn  RG,  or  RwG,  Malus,  priayus ;    to  which  Skinner  has  probably 
referred,  when  he  produces  the  Hebrew  Rong,  as  parallel  to  Rogue. 
The  Hebrew  n  RG,  or  RnG,  *'To  Break,  Break  oft,   Break  in 

*'  pieces, 
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<<  pkces,  Rend,  Destroy/*  exhibits  the  full  sense  of  the  Element 
Mr.  Parkhurst  produces  as  derivatives  to  this  word,  *'  Ring^  Wrong. 

**  Wrangle,  Wring,  Wrench,  Bange,  Rend,  Rent^  Old  Eng.    Ran, 

»        _ 

"  Seize.  Also  Rough,  Ruffle,  Rugged,  Rogue.  Qu,  Welsh 
"  Rhwygo,  To  Rend,  Eng,  Rag,  Ragged.''  All  these  terms,  with 
the  exception  of  '  Ruffle/  belong  to  the  race  of  words  now  under 
discussion.  The  n,  in  some  of  these  terras^  Ring,  &c.,  is  only  an 
organical  addition  to  the  sound  of  G.  Where  the  W  is  the  first 
Letter,  it  must  be  considered  as  representing  the  vowel  breathing 
before  the  ""KG. 

Riot  is  only  another  form  of  Rout.  It  is  marvellous  to  ob- 
serve,  how  words  retain  their  original  idea  in  the  phraseology,  with 
which  they  are  connected.     Thus  we  talk  of  •  Kicking  up  a  Riot, 

*  or  a  Row ; '  where  we  are  at  once  brought  to  the  original  spot, 
under  the   same  idea,  as  in   the  phrase   '  To  Kick  up  a  Dust^' 

•  Pulverem  Excitare/  The  Etymologists  refer  us,  under  Riot,  to 
the  French  Riote.  the  Italian  Riotto,  and  even  to  the  Belgic  Ravotten^ 
and  the  French  Unvodf^r.  Some  of  the  French  Etymologists 
derive  Riote  from  the  Latin  Rixa;  and  we  shall  hence  see,  that 
this  Latin  term  must  be  added  to  the  race  of  words  now  before 
us.  The  Italian  form  of  this  word,  Rissa,  has  reminded  Martlnius 
of  the  Greek  Eris,  (Efi^,)  where  we  see  the  form  '^RS,  as  in 
EaETHito,  (Ejffli^ft;,  Irrito.)  Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  term 
Irrito^  which  we  shall  acknowledge  belongs  to  these  words,  either 
under  the  form  of  the  Element  ^RT,  with  the  breathing  before  R, 
or  RT,  with  the  breathing  after  it.  If  we  take  the  ancient  mode 
of  writing  it — Inrito,  to  be  the  true  one,  then  Rito  belongs  to  the 
form  RT,  with  no  breathing  before  the  R,  as  in  Rixa,  &c. 

Marttnius  cannot  help  seeing,  that  it  has  some  affinity  to  the 
German  Anreizen^  or  Reizm,  which  my  Lexicographer  explains 
by  ''To  Intice,  allure,  incite,  wheedle  or  tempt,  set,  egg,  spur, 
''  toll  or  till  on ;   Zum  Zorn  Reizen,  To  provoke  one  to  anger, 

''Stir 
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^^  Stir  him  up  to  it,"  &c. ;  which,  we  see,  is  a  word  of  the  same 
family.  Another  German  term,  Reiss^/i,  has  a  similar  meaning, 
"  To  pull.  Tear,  pluck,  draw ; "  where  we  are  brought  to  the 
original  action,  without  a  metaphor,  of  Stirring  up — Tearing  up  or 
Routing  up  a  Surface.  Reissm  signiSes  likewise,  "To  draw, 
**  chaulk,  skitch,  design,*'  as  my  author  explains  it;  where  we 
likewise  manifestly  see  the  idea  of  Scratching  up  or  over  a  Surface. 

ft 

My  Lexicographer  explains  ''Sich  los  Reisse^^,  To  get  Rid,  Rush 
•*out;"  where  in  Rush  and  Rib  we  see  two  other  terms  be- 
longing to  the  words  now  under  discussion.  I  have  already 
compared  Rush  with  Ruo;  and  the  Etymologists  have  referred 
us,  under  this  English  word,  to  the  Belgic  Ruyschen^  and 
Riisselen,  Strepitare ;  the  German  Rauschen,  the  Saxon .  Ras^ 
Impetus;  Hreosan^  Ruere;  the  Gteek  Roizos,  (Pot^of,)  Arasso, 
Resso,  (Afourtrca,  Allido,  Pif(rr«,  Rumpo,)  &c.;  which  all,  more  or 
less,  remotely  belong  to  each  other.  Rush,  Juncus,  with  its 
parallel  terms  Resc,  Rise,  Mrisc,  has  been  referred  by  Junius  to 
Ruyscken,  &c.,  from  the  Noise  made  by  them  in  motion,  which 
will  be  considered  in  a  future  page.  Rid  means  to  Clear  a.  sur- 
face of  any  incumbrance — as  of  Dirt,  rubbish,  &c.-*-To  Rout 
cut — off  or  away;  and  is  connected  with  a  variety  of  terras, 
which  will  be  fully  illustrated  in  the  course  of  these  discussions. 
In  German  we  have  another  form  of  Reissen^  with  a  minute  dif- 
ference of  meaning,  the  term  RiTZ^n,  which  means  "To  get  a 
<*  chap  to  'your  skin,  get  a  Scratchy  hurt,  bruise.  Scratch  or  fret 
'*  your  skin  ;  '*  where  again  we  unequivocally  see  the  idea,  which 
lam  illustrating,-^ln  Saxon,  Reosan  means  ''To  Rush,  Ruere;" 
which  is  another  form  of  Hreosan ;  and  an  adjacent  term  is 
REOTiin,  «<  Crepitare,  Strepere,'*  which  Lye  justly  refers  to 
Wreot^w.  The  word  between  these  terms  brings  us  to  the 
action,  from  whence  they  are  taken; — Reost,  '* ARest.  Lignum, 
<«  cui  inseritur  Vonrer.    Itena  ipse  Vomer,"  , 

The 
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The  German  term  R^tzung,  "  Inticing,  Inticement,"  &c.  is 
particularly  applied  to  the  Charms  of  Beauty,  "  Reizungen  der 
''  Schonheit,  Charms,  tempting  or  attracting  Beauty ; "  and  thus 
we  see,  how  ideas  most  remote  from  operations  on  the  Ground 
may  be  derived  from  that  Spot.  Let  us  note  the  explanatory 
words  Toll  or  T;//,  To  entice,  which  belongs  to  the  same  meta- 
phor of  *  Stirring  up  the  Ground/  or  *  Tilling  the  Tellus:  Rig,  Im- 
pudica  mulier,  or  RiogiVA,  is  a  term  applied  to  a  Wanton  Woman, 
from  the  idea  of  Desultory — Disorderly  motion ; — **  Holy  Priests 
^'  bless  her  when  she  is  Riggish/'  {Ant.  and  Cl.)  In  the  phrase 
•*  To  Run  your  Rigs,"  we  see  the  original  idea.  In  the  expres- 
sion **  He  played  Reaks,''  produced  by  Skinner,  we  have  a  similar 
notion.  Rig  is  derived  by  this  Lexicographer  from  Ride;  and 
the  latter  phrase  he  derives  from  Rex,  (Lat.)  or  Rice,  (Sa:it.) 
Imperium,  and  explains  by  '^Regem  egit."  Rut,  in  French  Ruit, 
"  Pruritus  ad  Venerem,  seu  Catulitio  Cervorum,*'  has  been  derived 
by  some  from  this  German  word  Reizen,  Incitare,  which,  as  they 
have  seen,  belongs  to  the  Latin  Irrito.  Menage  derives  Rut 
from  Rvoitus.  In  these  coincidences,  it  is  difficult  to  decide. 
If  the  term  conveys  the  idea  of  Noise,  it  must  be  referred  to  the 
words  denoting  Noise,  which  are  derived  from  the  action  of ' 
Routing  up  a  surface.  In  Skinner,  Rut  occurs  between  the 
terms  Rustle  and  Ruttle,  or  Rottle.  The  force  of  the  Ele- 
ment RT  is  fully  visible  in  the  Sanscrit  Language,  where  it 
signifies  •  To  Stir  up— To  Rout — Rake  up,*&c.  Ruttee,  in  the 
Hindoo  Mythology,  is  the  Wife  of  Munmoden,  and  her  office  is 
to  Excite  to  love  the  hearts  of  men,  as  her  husband's  office  is  to 
inflame  those  of  women.  (Kindersley* s  Specimens  of  Hindoo  Litera^ 
ture,  p.  80.)  In  the  same  Mythology,  Rudra,  or  Mahadeo^  is  the 
Destroying  Deity,  {Maurice's  Essays,  vol.  II.  p.  89,)  which  means 
•  The  Router  up.'  We  shall  understand,  that  the  original  idea  of 
the  Element  is  unequivocally  visible  in  this  Language,  when  we 

learn. 
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learn,  that  the  persons^  who  cultivate  the   Lands,   are  called 
Ryots. 

In  Scotch,  RuTouR  is  '  A  Spoiler,  an  Oppressor,"  as  Dr.  Ja- 
mieson  explains  it ;  where  we  see  the  precise  sense  of  the  Hindoo 
RuDR/i. — Dr.  Jamieson  has  justly  referred  us,  under  this  Scotch 
word,  to  Roister,  **A  vagabond,  a  free-booter,  a  plunderer;" 
under  which  term  our  Lexicographer  has  duly  produced  the 
corresponding  terms  in  other  Languages,  as  the  old  French 
word  Rustre^  A  Ruffian,  &c.  &c.;  Roister,  (old  Eng.)  explained 
by  Junius,  Grassator,  which  I  have  before  produced  with  Roist, 
Grassari,  RoisT^r^r,  Sec. ;  the  French  Routier,  and  the  Barbarous 
Latin  word  Rustarii,  Rutarii^  Rotarii;  the  Irish  Ruathar,  Pillage, 
&c.  &c.  Dr.  Jamieson  here  records  the  terms  denoting  Horse* 
men  or  Troopers,  as  Renter ,  (Germ.)  Ryttere,  (Dan.)  A  Rider; 
and  he  refers  us,  moreover,  to  the  word  Ryot,  *  To  destroy.  To 
^  ravage/  The  Rider,  and  its  parallels  Renter,  &c.,  mean  persons, 
who  travel  on  the  Road,  as  I  have  before  observed,  with  an  idea 
oftentimes  annexed  to  them,  which  belongs  to  the  general  sense 
of  the  Element  of  '  Rov  ring  up  or  about — Pillaging-^Plundering/ 
&c.  The  preceding  term  to  Ryot,  in  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary, 
is  *'RiOT,  Festivity,  indecent  mirth ;"  but  under  neither  of  these 
words  are  we  reminded  of  the  English  Riot,  nor  are  they  referred 
to  each  other.  The  succeeding  word  is  Ryot,  which,  says  our 
author,  Mr.  Macpherson  views  "  as  perhaps  an  error  for  Rowt, 
"  q.  crowd,  army.  Or  it  may  signify  destruction,  E.  Rout,  from 
**  the  V.*'— The  succeeding  terms  to  Royster,  in  Dr.  Jamieson's 
Dictionary,  are  "To  Royt.  To  go  from  place  to  place  without 
"  any  proper  business,  to  go  about  idly. — Royt,  A  reproachful 
"  term. — It  may  perhaps  denote  an  Unsettled  fellow." — Roytyt, 
with  the  same  idea  as  Ryot—"  Rojc,  perhaps  a  crowd,  a  throng. 
In  the  same  leaf  of  this  Dictionary  we  have  **  Rome-^RAKAKis, 
which  does  not  mean  ^  Those  who  search  the  streets  of  Rome 

?«for 
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"  for  relics/'  as  Lord  Hatles  supposes ;  but  those  who  go 
RAKing-^RAiKing^  (Scotch,)  or  Ramhting  to  Rome,  as  Dr.  Jamie- 
son  has  rightly  seen,  who  refers  us  to  the  Scotch  Raik,  Rakb^&c, 
**  To  range,  to  wander,  to  rove  at  large/'— The  corresponding 
Welsh  term  to  the  Irish  Ruathar  is  Rhuthro,  "  To  assault  or 
"  attack,  to  Rush  upon,"  as  Mr.  Richards  explains  It ;  and  again 
we  have,  in  the  Welsh  Dialect  of  the  Celtic,  An-RnEiTHiaw,  '*To 
"  Spoil,  to  plunder,  to  rob/' 

In  German,  REuxen  signifies  *^To  Root  out,  extirpate  ;"  and 
the  succeeding  word  to  this  in  my  German  Lexicon  is  "  Reuter, 
"  A  Rudder,  Riddle^  cribble,  winnow,  fan,  range/*     This  double 
sense  of  a  Rudder  and  a  Riddle  will  shew. us,  that  these  terms 
must  convey  the  same  fundamental  idea,  which  is  that  of  Stirring 
up  or  about  any  thing  for  diflferent  purposes.     In  the  term  Ridplb 
we  are  brought  to  an  action  of  Agitation  employed  about  Dirt; 
and  I  shall  shew,  that  it  belongs  to  Rid,  as  denoting  the  instru* 
ment,  which  Stirs  about  Dirt — for   the   purpose  of  Riddm^   dr 
Clearing  away  one  part  from  another.    The  Etymologists  refer  us, 
under  Rudder,  Clavus  navis,  to  the  Saxon  Rother^  Remus  5  Redra, 
Remus ;  the  Belgic  Roeder,  Roer^  the  German  Ruder,  &c.,  which 
they  consider  to  be  quasi  Righter,  Director  navis,  though  some 
imagine,  that  the  Belgic  Roer  belongs  to  Roeren^  Movere.     The 
Belgic  Roer  belongs  to  the  form  Rear;    and  in  the  English  <Ro«f 
we  see  only  the  "^R,  though  it  may  have  appeared  under  another 
form.     In  Oar  we  have  the  breathing  before  the  "^R;  and  in  the 
sense  of  Ore,  Metal,  *  quod  EKuitur  ab  Era,'  (Ef«,)  if  I  may  so 
say,  we  are  brought  to  the  original  spot  a«d  action.    The  German 
RuD^r  means  A  RuDD^r,   and    An  Oar;    and  RuD^rn   signifies 
to  Row.     The  word  Row  has  the   same  form   and  meaning  as 
Row,  To  Rout  about.     The  Etymologists  refer  Row  to  the  Saxon 
Rowan,  Berowan,  Rewan,  the  Belgic  Roeden,  Roeyen,  the  German 
Ruyen^  the  Danish  At  Roe;  all  which  Skinner  derives  from  the 

German 
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German  Reom,  Movere.  He  reminds  us  moreover  of  the  Greek 
Eresso,  {E^wtrta^  Remigo,  Impello,)  which  I  have  shewn  to  be 
derived  from  the  same  idea  of  Harrowing  or  Stirring  up  the 
Earth.  The  German  REcen  signifies,  as  my  Lexicographer 
explains  it.  To  Stir^  move,  agitate,  excite  something,'*  which,  we 
see,  precisely  corresponds  with  the  sense  of  the  Element,  as  1  have 
unfolded  it, — The  preceding  term  to  Reut^«,  to  Root  out^  in  ray 
German  Dictionary,  is  REusp^m,  which  my  Lexicographer  explains 
by  *<  To  hauk,  to  Retch  in  spitting,  to  keck,  spit,  and  spawl,  cast 
**  out,  void  phlegm  by  Reaching  and  hauking;"   where  we  have 

r 

the  same  idea  in  both  words,  that  of  ly^/rr/n^  up— Throwing  or 
Casting  up— out,  &c.  In  the  latter  word  we  have  likewise  the 
idea  of  Noise  added,  which  belongs  to  the  action  of  Stirring  up  or 
Throwing  up  any  thing.  Let  us  mark  the  terms  Retch  or 
Reach,  which  are  attached  to  our  Element  under  the  same  idea. 
The  Etymologists  refer  it  to  the  Italian  Recere,  the  German  Brechen^ 
and  Recken,  Extendere. 

a* 

The  English  Rase — eRASE— Razor,  &c,  have  been  duly  re- 
ferred to  the  French  Raser^  Rasoir,  Rayer,  &c.,  the  Latin  Rado, 
Rasi  ;  and  the  Etymologists  have  produced  likewise  other  parallel 
words,  as  the  Italian  Rasare^  and  the  Belgic  Raseren,  Rayeren^  &c« 
In  Rasure,  ^Rase,  as  they  are  commonly  used,  we  have  the 
more  gentle  meaning  of  Scratching  over  a  Surface  ;  but  in  Rase 
or  Raze  out^  denoting  Utter  devastation^  we  have  the  strongest 
sense,  as  we  see  it  in  Rout  out,  &c.  &c.  The  French  Raser  con- 
tains both  these  senses.  The  Etymologists  justly  remind  us, 
under  Rase,  of  the  Greek  Raio^  which  must  be  considered  as  quasi 
Rajo.  We  find  the  true  form  of  this  word  in  the  future  Raiso, 
{¥ouu^  Voutrta^  Profligo,  Corrumpo,  destruo) ;  "  where  we  again  see 
a  term  used  in  the  most  violent  of  the  senses,  which  belong  to 
these  words. — Skinner  places  in  a  separate  article  **^  Rasher  qf 
^^  Bacon,''  which  he  justly  considers  asRasura  Laridi.    The  Latin 

Rado 
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Rado,  and  its  parallels»  bring  us  at  once  to  the  idea  of  Scratching 
up  or  Scraping  up  or  over  a  Surface;  as  the  Rus,  &Cm  the  Ground. 
Robert  Ainsworth  explains  Rado  by  "  To  Shavfe. — To  Scfape, 
•*  Scratch  up ;  To  rub  against,  to  Grate/'  We  perceive,  that 
Rado,  in  the  sense  of  Gra/^,  expresses  the  idea  of  that  Harsh 

ifc  ■  *  • 

Noise,  which  is  made  by  Scratching  up  a  Surface^  and  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  a  constant  attendant  on  this  race  of  words.  The 
Etymologists  justly  compare  Rado  with  RassO,  (Vacrtres,  Allido, 
coUido,  deturbO))  and  Resso,  (Piffl"<n»,  Frango,  Rumpo ; — ^^vehemen- 
ter  Ferio,  Allido.)  We  have  before  observed,  that  Rasso,  {Patra-M,) 
directly  connects  itself  with  Arasso/  (a^oso-o-^,  Palso,  Illido); 
where  we  perceive,  how  the  forms  pass  into  each  other.  The 
preceding  word  to  Rado  is  Radix,  the  Root,  which,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  at  once  brings  us  to  the  spot,  supposed  in  my 
Hypothesis. 

The  terms  adjacent  to  Rase,  in  Junius,  which  are  attached  to 
our  £lement  RS,  and  which  I  have  not  examined  in  other  places,  are 
Raschand,  Rassie,  Ratches,  Rash,  Rathe,  Rasp. — G.  Douglas, 
observes  Lye,  under  the  word  Raschand,  has  the  following  pas- 
sage: **  Raschand  unahasitlie,  the  schaft  in  sounder i'*  which  is 
a  translation  of  **  Impavidus  Frangit  telum.'*  The  Editot  of 
G.  Douglas  derives  this  word  from  Rascbis,  Fragores,  '^  quod 
'*  \  sono  vult  factum,"  says  Lye ;  who  prefers^  as  its  origin,  the 
Islandic  Raska,  Frangere.  Rassie,  Junius  explains  by  ''  Fragilis 
"  cum  friabilitate,"  and  refers  it  to  Rasso.  (Vwtrta,  Allido,  Frango.) 
We  perceive,  that  thes^ various  words  belong  to  the  same  idea  of 
Breaking  to  pieces,  and  the  Noise  attendant  upon  such  an  actiori. 
Junius  has  added  a  remark  on  Rassie,  ^'  Verbum  est  a  quibus- 
'^  dam  colonis  Terra  attributum ; "  by  which  we  are  at  once 
brought  to  the  Spot,  supposed  in  my  hypothesis.  Ratches  is 
a  species  of  Dog,  the  name  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  various 
Languages ;   as  in  the  Saxon  Race,  the-  Islandic  Rdkke,  which 

6  B  Verelius 
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Verelius  derives  from  Rakka,  Cjrcuracursare..  The  idea  of  Running 
or  RAKifig  about,  in  its  gentler  or  more  violent  sense,  has  supplied 
these  names  for  th^  Dog. 

Rash    is  justly  referred  by  the  Etymologists   to  thp  Belglc 

Rofch'^the  Danish  Rafk,  the  Runic  Ras^  the  German  Rafen,  T'u- 

*      • '  •       .  '      • . '     -  ... 

rerej   thq  Greek  Ragdaios,  {Pocy^aipg^  Praeceps,)     Meric  Casaubon 
derives  it  from  Q^oca-vg.     Rash,  the  Cloth,  I  refer  to  the  idea  of 
Rough.     It  is  marvellous  to  observe,  how  words  are  attached  to 
their  original  turn  of  meaning,  though  th^y  appear  to  be  applied 
to  a  very  different  purpose.     I  havq  supposed^  that  Kash  belongs 
to  Rase — Rout,  &c.,  which  relates  to  the  action  of*  Violent  or 
Sudden  Dispersion — of  Breaking  up — Scattering  any  thing  upon  or 
over   a   Surface.     Now   it  )s  curiouS)   that  .Rash   is   applied   to 
Eruptions y  suddenly  Breaking  out — and  Scattering  or   Dispersing 
then^selves    over  a  Surface.     We  perceive,  that   the    v.ery.  terras 
Eruptions — Breaking  out,  are  metaphors  of  the  same  kind,  and  are 
applied    to.  Violent  Eruptions   or   Brefikings   put   upon    the  Skin. 
Thus  we  perceive,  how  Rash,  in  the  sens^  of  Violent  Breakings 
out  on  the  Skin,  belongs  to  Rash — Rase — Rout,  &c.,  wlqiich  relate 
to  the  action  of  Violently  JBrj^akin^  up    oup—to  pieces,  &c.,  Scatter- 
ing—Dispersing, &c.— Rush  is  only  another  form  and  sense  of 
Bash.     The  Etymologists,,  under  Rush>  have  justly  referred  us  to 
the   Saxon   Hreosan,   Ruere;     Hrysaji,  Moyere;    RuyscTi,   (Belg.) 
Rauschen,  Fremei^e;    gerRausch,  Strepitus,    (Germ.)    the   Greek 
Rasso,  Arasso>  Resso,  Rqizos,  &c.  (FM-oru,  A^ua-cra,  f^ulso,  Allido,  Pfia'<ru, 
Rumpo,   Toi^og,  Stridor,)    &c.     The  Latin  Ruq,   RuiTi/m,  as    we 
have  seen,  belongs  likewise  Xp  our  Element.     RAUScnen  means, 
in  Gerinan,  '*  To  Bustle,  Rush,  inake  a  Noise  or  Bustle ;  *'    where 
we  have  the  sense  of  Noise;   and  we  perceive  a  similar  idea  in 
the  meaning  of  our  word  Rush  ;   and  hence  we  have  this  term 
adjacent  to  Rustle. 

Hashing,  in  old  English,  belongs  to  these  terms  of  Violence, 

and 
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and  moto  particdlarly  I'elates  to  tK^  origHit^l.senBe  of  these  words, 
thiit  of  Scratchifig,  xyt  Thkring  ufr-^to  ^Mis,  &c.  In  the  Ballad  of 
Sir  Lancelot  du^ake  wb  hdve> 


"  They  buckled  then  together  so, 

^'  Like  unto  wifdboures  ilASHtNo ; 

"  And-  v^itH  their  swards  kn'd  shieTds  the^  ran     • 

.    '    'fjytU)pe.^ad«ttiierdii6hiDg.     (BeL  of  Jnc.  Poet.  voll.  p. Qi^) 

**  Rashing,*'  says  Dr:  Percy,  **  sfiems  to  be  the  old  hunting  term 
**  to  express.  tHq  stroke  m^e  by  the  Wild  Boar  with  his  fangs. 
'*  To  Rase  has  apparently  a  meaning  something  similar.  See 
"  Mr.  Steevens'  Note  on  K.Lear,  A.  III.  S.  7.  (Ed.  1793.  voLXIV. 
"  p- 193*)  where  the  quartos  read,  , 

"  *  Nov  thy  fierce  sifter  * 
**  *  In  his  anointed  fle3h  Rash  boarish  fangs*' 

"  So  in  K.  Richard  UI.  A.  III.  S.  2.  (vol.X.  p.  567,  583.) 

"  *  He  dreamt 
"  'To-night  the  Boar  had  Rased  off  his  helm."* 

m  *  A 

lit  an.  adjacent  Stanza  of  the:  Ballaid  above  quoted  we  have  ''And 
"  Rushing  off  his  helm,"  where  we  see  a  similar  idea  of  '  Tearing 
*4ip  or  off.;'  and  this  brings  us  to  the  form  Rush,  the  word, 
expressing  Violent  Motion. 

The  term  Rathe  belongs  ta.the  idesL  of  Excitement,  ^s  relating  to 
'  The  Quich-^JSapid  Motion,  exceeding  another  species  of  Motion/ 
To  Rathe  belongs  oiir  familiar  term  Rather,  in  which  the  Idea 
or  Motion  appears  to  be  lost.  Rather,  however,  conveyed  the 
sense  of  Quicker^  and  it  is  jjistly  explained  by  the  Latin  Citius. 
The  Etymologistfl  refer  Rath,  and  Rather  to  the  'Safxon  Rath, 
Rathe,  Cito^    Velociter;    Rathor^  Hrathe\    the   Belgic  Rade,  &c,, 

« 

Ezpeditus,  Rjapidus;  the  Runic  Hrathur,  Acer ;  the  Greek  Radino^, . 
(Vuiaof,  Celer,  AgiUs,  .V€lox,  mobilis);     Radios,  (Pu^iof,  Facijis.) 
.     .  .  Rathe 
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Rathe  is  commonly  applied  to  ^  The  Early  or  j^^iVib-appearkig  pro- 
ductions of  Nature ;'  as  in  RATH-Fm^  RATH-^fFine,  produced  by 
Skinner,  and  the  ''  RASHE-Primrose*'  in  Lycidas.  Mr.  Warton  finds 
*'  RASHED-Primrose"  in  an  old  writer»  which  he  imagines  to  be 
Provincial  for  Rathe.  Meric  Casaubon  derives  Rathe,  &c.  from 
the  Greek  Orthros,  (O^^^,  Diluculum);  on  which  Skinner  plea- 
santly observes,  ''quod  sane  longius  distat  quam  Mane  k  Vespere." 
This  is  a  very  probable  conjecture,  and  we  perceive,  that  it  coin- 
cides in  form  with  the  Saxon  Hrathe^  and  the  Runic  Hrathur; 
where  the  breathing  is  before  the  '^R.  The  Greek  Orthro^, 
(O^dfOf,  Tempus  antelucanum,)  belongs  to  Ortho^  and  OaTaaOi 
(Of  doc,  Rectus,  Ofdo»,)  which  signify  *To  Stir  up — Raise  up'  We  all 
understand,  that  the  idea  of  Rising  up  is  attached  to  the  Morning, 
or  the  first  appearance  of  day.  Our  great  Bard  has  described  the 
first  appearance  of  the  morning  by  the  image  of  a  person  standing 
Erect,  or  on  Tiptoe. 

**  And  jocund  Day 
**  Stands  Tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain-tops.'' 

In  Saxon,  the  term  Hrad,  Praeceps,  is  adjacent  to  Hrad,  Rode^ 
Equitavit ;  where  we  are  brought  to  the  true  spot.  Hrad  likewise 
means  <'  Celer,  Agilis,—- Paratus,  Ready.'*  I  shall  shew,  that 
Ready  is  derived  from  the  idea  oi  Agitation,  in  the  action  of  iS/ir- 
ring  up  a  surface,  so  as  *To  Rid  off  or  Clear  off  any  incumbrance 
'  from  it,  and  to  Prepare  it,  or  Make  it  fit  and  Ready  for  any 
'  purpose.'  In  Saxon,  Recek  signifies  ''  Cito,  protinus,''  from  which 
the  Latin  Recens  is  directly  derived.  In  the  same  opening  of 
my  Saxon  Lexicon,  where  this  word  occurs,  we  have  Recak, 
<<  To  Reckon,  Curare,  Solicitus  esse,''  which  I  shew  in  another 
place  to  belong  to  the  same  metaphor  as  Solicitus  does ;  and  this 
word,  we  know,  is  derived  from  the  idea  of  *  Stirring  up  the 
*  Ground— -£b/f<m  (Standi'  That  I  have  conjectured  rightly  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  these  terms,  Rathe^&Co  will  be  unequivocally 

manifest 
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manifest  from  considering  the  parallel  terms.  Wachter  places  the 
word  Rad  in  various  articles,  under  which  we  find  the  following 
explanations:  "Cito,  celeriter"— *'Celer,  alacer "—"  Substantive 
*'  Cursum  et  Cursorem  ilenotat^  et  dicitur  antiquitus  de  Rota, 
*'  de  curru,  de  fluvio,  de  impetu  fluvii,  et  de  omni  impetu  in 
"  agendo,  quamvis  literis  aliquantuhim  mutatis*'  —  "Rota,"  — 
<*  Currus,'*  under  which  he  produces  other  terms,  denoting  a 
JVheely  as  Rota  -,  and  to  which  he  refers  Rheda,  or  Rhede, 
(Pciv,)  and  other  terms  conveying  the  same  sense,— ^*  Fluvius  im- 
*'  petuose  currens.*' — **  Cursus  Fluvii.**  The  succeeding  articles 
to  these  are  RAD^n,  "  Currere,  Properare,  celeriter,  et  cum  im- 
'•  petu  ferri;"  and  Rad^»,  "Exstirpare/*  The  latter  of  these 
words  he  refers  to  Roxx^n,  which  he  explains  by  "  Rumpere  terram, 
**  sive  id  fiat  aratro,  aut  fodiendi  instrumento,  quod  faciunt  colon}, 
**  sive  Rostro,  quod  faciunt  sues ;  **  where  we  are  brought  directly 
to  the  very  idea,  supposed  in  my  hypothesis. 

Rasp,  and  its  parallel  terms,  belong  to  Rado,  as  the  Etymolo- 
gists acknowledge.  They  have  produced,  as  parallels,  the  French 
Rasper^  the  Italian  Raspare,  the  Belgic  Raspen,  the  German  JSo^m, 
or,  as  now  used,  Raspeln,  the  Swedish  Raspa,  the  Danish  R/iSpe,  &c. 
Skinner  has  another  article  for  the  term  Rasp»  or  Resp,  which  he 
refers  to  the  Belgic  Respen,  Rispen^  &c.»  Ructare,  and  the  German 
Rauspern^  Screare^  which,  as  we  have  seen,  relates  at  once  to  the 
action  of  Casting  up  phlegm,  as  we  express  it,  and  to  the  Noise 
made  by  that  action.  Ruspor  is  an  old  Latin  word,  which  signi- 
fies "'  To  Scrape  as^  a  Dog,  To  Roox  in  the  Ground  as  a  Pig 
"  doth ;— To  Search  diligently.— Also  to  Cut/'  as  R.  Ainsworth 
explains  it;  where  we  are  at  once  brought  to  the  spot,  suppo&ed 
in  my  Hypothesis.  Martinius  likewise  produces  Rusp/no,  which 
he  refers  to  RASPar^^;  and  to  this  form  belongs  the  Italian  name 
RuspiNi.  The  English  word  RAs6^rry  Skinner  refers  to  Raspoy 
RaspolOf  (Ital.)  ''  Rubus  Idaeus,  et  ejua  baccae ; "  and  Minshew 

derives 
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derives  it  from  the  Greek  RopSf  (Pbip,  Virgultum.)  The  VLAS-Berry 
or  Rasp* Berry  is  *  The  Berry,  whidi  appears  Rasp£D  or  Scratched 
*  on  its  surface/  The  Latin  Pragum^  and  the  French  Fraise^  the. 
Straw-Berry,  are  derived  from  a  similar  idea  of  the  Brokwn-^ 
Corrugated  appearance  of  the  surface,  and  belong  to  Frango,  Fregi, 
Fraiser^  &c,  &c.  The  French  Framboise  is  supposed  to  be  Frais 
de  Boisv — ^The  Italian  Ras^  and  Raspolo^  or  Raspollo,  signify 
a  'Bunch  of  Grapes/  which  might  be  taken  from  Grappo  and 
Grappolo,  terms  of  the  same  meaning:  They  probably  however 
belong  to  Raspare^  To  Rasp  or  Scrape,  for  the  same  reason,  that 
Grappo,  the  Bunch  of  Grapes,  belongs  to  Grappo ^  the  action  of 
Griping  or  Seizing.  I  shall  shew,  that  'To  Gripe'  is  'To  Grope 
'up'  or  *  Scrape  up,'  and  that  it  is  derived  from  the  action  Of 
Groping  up — Scraping  up — Graving,  up,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  or 
of  Scratching  up  the  Ground/  We  know,  that  Carpo,  to  which 
Capio  belongs^  conveys  at  once  the  idea  of  Scratching  or  Scraping 
upon  a  Surface,  and  that  of  Seizing.  Hence,  I  imagine,  it  is, 
that  RaspOi  the  Bunch  of  Gtepes^  the  object  Griped  or  Carpt^  is 
attached  to  Raspare,  To  Scrape^  Scratchy  or  Carp. 

In  the  same  column  of  Junius,  in  which  Rout  occurs,  we  have 
Rouse,  which  he  justly  refers  to  Rais£  and  Rise,  We  shall  now 
understand,  that  these  terms  signify  to  Stir  up  or  Rout  up.  In 
Raise  and  Rise  we  see  little  more  than  the  sense  of  Elevaiion ; 
but  in  Rouse  we  approach  nearer  to  the  idea  of  Excitement  ex- 
pressed by  Rout,  In  the  same  column  I  see  likewise  Rous, 
which  Junius  explains  by  "  Receptum  et  pervulgatura  inter 
'*  potatores;"  where  we  are  directly  brought  to  the  strongest 
sense  of  Excitement  expressed  by  Roux^ — Rior,  &c.  Junius  refers 
this  word  to  the  Gertpan  \R2/^/^,  Semipotus,  and  Lye  to  the 
Islandic  Russ,  &c.,  Temulentia.  We  now  perceive,  that  Rouse 
is  used  for  a  Rioto2^5  kind  of  Drunken  Frolic^  both  in  Ancknt  and 
in  Modern  Language,  ^'The  King  doth  wake  to-night  and  tq,kes 

''  his 


4 

••  his  Rouse/'  Hence  we  have  the  Englj«h  Ca^RouSEi  anct.  the 
French  CasRRouasE,  ami  the  Spanish  T^Raos,  where  therSCb  i« 
the  Teutonic  addition  Qf  (j^.  Verstegan,  says 'Lye,  detive^  rit, 
with  the  approbation  of  Skinner^  from  the  German  Gdcr-.^^;s^ 
''  Pocula  exhausta,  ad  verbum«  All  but;''  ^  and  yet  he^add^, 
though  with  some  reluctance,  and  without  seeing  the  process' of 
formation,  **  Ego  vero  haud  scio,  a6non  sit  a  Rouse'*  My  Oerman 
Lexicographer  explains  Rausch  by  '^  An  inebriation  or  surfeift 
"in  drinking;"  the  succeeding  term  to  which  is  the -vesb  JbeV- 
longing  to  it,  RAUScHifn,  which  h«  explains  by  ^:'Eine  Qeraukhe 
^*  machen,  to  bustle,  Rush^  make  a  noise  or  bust}?.:'  The-iexpid* 
natory  term  Ge^RAUiSCBB,  atn  acknowledged  compouhdoof  ;Ge:and 
Rausch,,  is  the  very  combination  or  :wo|xl,  from  which  iCa^:jionrs£% 
&£.  has  been  formed.  Ilihovealrisady  she  wjq,:  that  l^irsu  ib^anolfaer 
of  thtee  words.  It.  is  impdssiblei  iWf^ly  to^dQubt,  thafethei Engiisli 
CarRousAt,  the  French  Ca-RRousEL,  andthe.lttaliaqiS'arfiHosELLo^ 
belong  to  Ca^^RovsE,  Ca-RaousssR,  just  «$  Rusrijs;  &d.  t^eking^.to 
Rush,  &c.  ;  yet  the  Etymologists  appear  :tQ  se^  no  coniMictis>n 
between  these  words;  and.  Menage  seems  to  acquies'ce  in  the 
conjecture  of  Menestrier,  who  informs  us,  that  Carrousfl  isi  derived 
from  Carrus  Solis^  because  this  divei'sioi)  was.  invented  by  (Tiisce^ 
the  daughter  of  the  Sun,  in  honour  of  her  father. 

The  Etymologists,  under  Raise  and  Rise,  have  referred  us  Jo 
the  Jsl^ndic  12^/5^1,  the  Gothic  i?^;^n>  the  Saxon  ^W<?»,.  the  fielgic 
Riisen^  the  Italian  Rizzanit  l>rizzarit  .9e  tpjlerte,  q.  d.  se  Re«tare, 
seu  Direclare*  hoc  est,  t^t^ctHm  In  pedes  istaiuere,  Regn,^  Mf:reg€n^ 
(^erm.)  Movere ;  Rear,  (Eng.)  &c-  fiw?;  In  Arise  and^AsodE  we 
havf  4iVowel  breathipg  b^fwe^the  ^^^.  We  pannot  but  inote;in 
*nHiG«r*,  Tp  Set  i^p,  To  be  fRpqx,  how  REC7f<«  and  Rsooi 
RiaH7,  ;S(jp.,  which  might  seeni  oi>ly  to.  refer  to  thg  StraightiRxxA.©, 

» 

a^  attached  likewise  i^thie  idea  of  J^iV^Z/tfin^^  and. signify  To 
^4i|S{;  up>  &i?f     In  Scptcji,  Ruse— Roosfi  signify,  says;:Dn,  Ja? 

mieson. 
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mieson,  '*  To  Extol,  to  commend  ;  sometimes  written  Reeze  ; " 
whidi  mean  nothing  but  To  Raise  up — Exalt  or  <'  ExtoV  as  our 
author  explains  them.  In  various  Languages  the  Element  supplies 
a  race  of  words  signifying  *  To  Boast — Praise/  &c.,  some  of  which 
Dr.  Jamieson  has  collected ;  as  the  Italian  Ruxzare,  the  Islandic 
Rausap  &c.  &c.  Our  author,  however,  objects  to  the  conjecture  of 
Ihre,  who  derives  them  from  the  Islandic  Risa,  To  Elevate.  Lye 
and  Junius  have  produced  Rouse  and  Ruse,  under  this  sense  of 
Laudare;  yet  even  the  coincidence  in  the  form  of  Rouse,  Excitare, 
and  Rouse,  '<  Laudare  vel  ExtoUere/'  suggests  no  suspicion,  that 
they  may  belong  to  each  other. 

I  cannot  help  producing  some  of  the  terms,  attached  to  our 
Element,  in  the  opening  of  Dr.  Jamieson*s  Dictionary,  where 
Ruse  is  found  i  and  here  we  shall  still  see  the  same  sense  of  Exciti^ 
ment — Commotion^  &c.,  as  **To  Rusch,  To  Drive,  to  put  to  flight, 
'' &c«,  Rushie,  a  broil;  Ruskie,  A  basket  of  Rushes; — Rute, 
"  A  blow;"  where  we  are  referred  to  Rout,  A  blow,  to  which 
we  have  a  verb  annexed,  **To  Rout.  To  Beat — Rute  or 
''  RooD'-Goof^,  so  called  perhaps  from  their  Noise;  RuTHERt 
"  Aloud  noise,  a  tumultuous  cry,  an  uproar." — "Ruther,  Rudder,*' 
so  called  from  its  Routing  about  the  water, — Rutour,  "A  Spoiler, 
*•  An  oppressor,''  before  produced,  where  we  directly  see  the 
Router— '*  Rutilland  Rauin"  which  occurs  in  Lindsay,  and  is 
printed,  says  Dr.  Jamieson,  Rutill  and  Rauin.  ''  If  Rutilland,'*  adds 
our  author,  ''  be  the  original  word,  it  must  allude  to  the  glossy 
appearance  of  the  Raven ;  Fr.  Rutiler,  Lat.  Rutilare,  to  glitter." 
In  later  editions  it  is  Ratling,  as  synon.  with  Ralpand,  an  epithet 
used  in  the  description  of  the  raven  in  the  preceding  stanza*'* 
It  is  surely  not  ^  possible  for  Dr.  Jamieson  to  doubt,  that  the 
^  Rutill — Rutilland  Rauin,'  whatever  it  may  be,  refers  to  the 
Noise,  and  means  < The- Ratling,  Ruttlino,  &c.,  Raven/ — Junius 
has  produced  Rise,  Virga,  SurculuSt  next  to  Rise,  Surgere,  and  he 

has 
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has  referred  them  to  each  other  for  the  same  reason,  as  Surculus 
belongs  to  Surgo.  I  shall  again  produce  this  word,  when  I  exa- 
mine in  a  future  page  various  terms,  denoting  vegetable  pro- 
ductions '  Rising  or  Sticking  up  —  sometimes  under  the  idea 
'  of  a  bristly  kind  of  appearance/  among   which   I  shall  place 

RuSHESi  &c.  &c. 

We  have  seen,  that  Junius  has  referred  Raise  to  Rear.  Under 
Rear,  Skinner  has  produced  the  Saxon  Araran,  Up^Araran, 
Erigere,  and  Hreran^  Agitare;  from  whence  we  learn,  that  the 
term  signifies  ^To  Stit  np/  We  see  likewise  from  hence,  that  the 
vowel  breathing  is  lost  before  the  first  R  in  Rear^  and  I  imagine, 
that  we  should  consider  it  as  a  compound  in  the  same  form  of  our 
Element  '^R  doubled,  quasi  '^A^Ear,  Ar-^Er,  Hr::Er,  in  order  to 
express  the  idea  more  strongly,  just  as  in  Or-Ooro  from  Oro, 
(p^a^e^  idem  quod  O^fti,  Concito.)  The  same  compound  we  find  in 
Ar-Oura,  (Afou^a,)  belonging  to  Era,  (Eja,)  In  Roar  or  '^R=Oar 
.  we  have  the  Noise  attached  to  '^RbEar,  in  the  action  of  Stirring 
up.  In  L^-^R:=Oar  we  cannot  distinguish  between  the  Agitation 
and  the  Noise.  Junius  has  two  articles  for  t|iis  word,  as  '^Roar-^ 
"  Roar,  Fremere."  and  Roore,  Rore,  "  Concitatio  ex  concursu 
''  turbulentse  multitudinis/'  Under  the  former,  he  produces  the 
parallel  terms  Raran,  (Sax.)  Reer,(FT.)  Reeren,(Be\g.)  P«^o^,  tripoi^ 
xvu  ret  Ku^rat  and  the  latter  he  refers  to  Rear  and  Raise.  Lye 
justly  explains  the  Saxon  HRER^n  by  ''To  Rear,  Agitare,  com- 
*' movere  J  *\  and  the  succeeding  terms  are  '<  Hrere,  Rear,  Rere, 
*'  Crudus,  Incoctus,"  and  Hrere,  Mus  ;  Rere  Mouse,  '<  Vespertilio, 
"  Nycteris.'*  The  term  Rear  means  Raw^  and  I  shall  shew  in 
another  place,  that  Raw  signifies  what  is  Coarse  or  Rough,  which 
is  derived  from  the  idea  of  a  Stirred  up — Broken  up  or  Cor^RvGated 
surface.  The  parallel  terms  to  Raw  are  Hreaw,(Sax.)  Rauw,,Roh, 
(Germ,  and  Belg.)  and  to  Rough  we  find  Hruh,  Rouw,  &c.,  where 

6  c  we 
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we  see  the  various  forms,  into  which  these  words  have  parsed. 
The  ^  Rear  Egg '  has  been  referred  to  Rams,  (Lat.)  and  to  Reo, 
(Fi»,  fluo.)  The  Latin  ^R^Ar^us  exhibits  a  similar  form  of  the 
Element  ^R  doubled,  and  it  signifies  '  What  is  Stirred  about  or 
*  Scattered  and  Dispersed  about — here  and  there,  so  as  to  be  thinly 
'  sprinkled/  In  Reo,  (Fea^  fluo,)  we  have  the  idea  of  Agitation 
annexed  to  Water.  The  Rere^Mouse  may  mean  the  Mouse  which 
appears  at  the  Rear  or  extremity  of  the  day.  The  term  ^R=£a& 
belongs  to  ARRtslERE,  (Fr.)  and  its  parallels  ARRt^ExRS,  &c.  &c.» 
where  we  see  the  idea  of  the  Back — the  Low  part,  as  belonging  to 
the  Ar^Oura,  (Afov^u,)  the  Ground.  The  Grounds  when  con<- 
sidered  as  the  Extremity,  alike  suggests  to  us  the  idea  of  what  is 
Extreme — in  the  relations  which  we  express  by  Bottom  and  Top-*- 
Backward  and  Forward — Last  and  First ;  and  hence .  we  have 
Ere,  Before,  with  its  parallels  in  the  Teutonic  Dialects,  i£r,  (Sax.) 
£A«fr,  (Germ.)  &c.&c.  To  Ere  belongs  Erst,  where  we  have  the 
form  ^RS,  and  from  Erst  we  pass  into/=lRSTs  and  thus  it  is, 
that  Languages  have  been  formed.  Ere,  when  referred  to 
^Re^  ^Jir,  may  be  considered  as  denoting  the  Source,  from  which 
things  are  ^Re^Ar^^,  ARiVr,  or  when  expressed  in  Latin  by 
kindred  terms,  '<  ORigo,  ex  qua  res  Oniuntur.  The  Elementary 
characters  ^R,  RS,  &c.  still  continue  faithful  to  their  office, 
whatever  forms  they  may  assume ;  and  we  cannot  but  acknow- 
ledge, that  all  these  changes  are  effected  without  error,  and  without 
confusion « 


Rake, 
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Rake^  Raca,  Raecke, 
Raeckelm,  Reche,  RACLfr, 
RATEL^r,  Raka,  Rastal, 
R  a  s  T  rum^  R  a  s  t  e  l  l  um^ 
&c.  &c.  &c.  (Eng.  Sax.  Belg. 
Germ.  Fr.  Ir.  Lat.  &c.  &c.  &c.) 

Rake.  (Eng.)  The  person  who 
goes  Raking  about* 

Rake.  (Eng.)  A  Hollow  in  a 
mine. 

Rack /or  Hay.  What  is  made 
in  a  Grate-form,  or  like  a 
surface  Raked  or  Grated  with 
marks — lines,  &c. 

To  Rack  off  Wine.  Quasi,  To 
Rake  off  or  out  the  Dregs. 


Reach — Retch.  What  is  Drawn 
out  or  along  —  Stretched  — 
Extended,  from  the  metaphor 
oi  Raking  over — out  or  along 
a  surface. 

Rack.  To  Torture  by  Stretch* 
ing. 

Retch.  Vomere,  Screare,  q.  To 

Rake  up — out,  &c. 
Racaille  —  Rascal,  &c.   (Fr. 

Eng. )  The  Rakings — the  vile 

refuse. 
Rascal  Dear.    Feras  strigosse. 

Lean  Dear— Vile  animals,  of 

l^ai^^ef— Scratched  or  Scraggy 

forms. 


^>i»'^^i»^^>^^^«i^^^>^^^ 


Hake,  To  Rake  up  the  Ground^  belongs,  as  we  shall  instantly 
agree,  to  the  race  of  words  now  before  us,  *Rout  up,'  &c.,  and 
brings  us  directly  to  the  spot,  supposed  in  my  Hypothesis.  The 
Etymologists  refer  us,  under  Rake,  to  the  Saxon  Raca^  Rastrum, 
Rastelluntf  the  Belgxc  Raecke^  &c..  Rostrum,  Raeckelen,  Sarculare; 
the  German  Reche^  the  French  Racier,  the  Italian  Razzolare,  ^^Ra-^ 
^^dere  etFodicare  instar  gallinde,2Zj5/ro,  converrere;"  the  Runic  and 
Swedish  Raka,  the  Danish  Rage,  the  Islandic  Reka,  the  Irish  Raca, 
Racam,  &c.  &c.  The  English  word  Rake  only  gives  us  the  idea, 
in  its  ordinary  use,  of  the  instrument  applied  in  Gardens,  but  the 
Latin  RASTntm  means  the  Harrow.  ^KSTrum,  and  its  parallel 
terms,  might  be  x:onsidered  only,  as  different  forms  of  the  words 

belonging 
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belonging  to  Harrow,  as  Herse,  &c.  In  German,  Harke  is 
a  *'  Rake,  Harrow,"  &c.  Robert  Ainsworth  explains  RASTrum 
by  **  A  Rake,  Harrow,  a  drag  to  break  clods  with — Rastris 
*•  glebas  qui  frangit  inertes."  In  the  Dialects  of  the  Celtic,  I  find 
in  X'huyd,  under  RASTr^m,  the  Cornish  Rackan,  the  Armoric 
Rastelt  the  Irish  Jlaka^  Hoirste,  and  Rastal.  I  find  likewise 
Rasdal,  a  Rake,  and  RASDAL^m,  To  Rake,  gather,  in  Mr.  Shaw's 
Galic  and  Irish  Dictionary.  Hence  our  name  Rastal  is  derived. 
In  the  same  Di(:tionary  we  have  RAcam,  To  Rake;  and  an  adja- 
cent word  to  this  is  *  RAcnam,  To  Go,*  which  means  *  To  Rake 

*  about  or  move  on  the  Road/  &c.  The  Greek  EKCHomai,  {E^x^t^^f) 
should  not  be  considered  perhaps  as  directly  belonging  to  the 
Celtic  RAcuarn^  yet  the  original  idea  of  the  word  is  that  of  an  action 
of  Violence^  as  it  appears  in  the  sense  of  "  Invado,  Persequor." 
We  see,  in  these  explanatory  words^  how  readily  the  simple  idea 
of  Motion^  as  Goings  Following^  connects  itself  with  an  action  of 

Violence.     In  the  Latin  Gradior,  Ingredior,   Grassor  we  see  the 

■ 

union  of  the  same  ideas. 

The  English  term  Rake,  as  denoting  the  Person,  means  the 

#  

loose  Character,  who  goes  Rak/»^,  RtoTtng  or  Rowing  about,  as 
we  express  it,  the  Roisx^r^.  The  spot  and  metaphor,  from  which 
Rake  in  this  sense  has  been  taken,  >!irill  be  manifest  from  a 
passage  in  Shaksjieare,  where  personages  of  this  kind  are  called 
JLa/i£/-RAKERS.  The  Robber  GadshilU  the  companion  of  Falstaff 
and  the  Prince,  says„  •**!  am  joined  with  no  foot  JL^n^^RAKERS, 
**  no  long  staff,  six-penny  strikers  ;  none  of  these  mad,  mustachio, 
"  purple-hued  malt-worms,  but  with  nobility,  tranquillity,  burgo> 
«  masters,"  &c.  (First  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.  A.  II«  S.  i.) 
Some  have  compared  the  English  Rake,  the  person,  with  the 
Syriac  term  of  contempt,  Raka,  (Peaca,  Matth.  c.  v.  ver.  a.4)j  and 
though  we  should  not  perhaps  consider  them  as  directly  belonging 
to  each  other,  yet  we  shall  find,  that  the  corresponding  Hebrew 

term 
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term  contains  the  same  fundamental  idea.  Skinner  produces  the 
combinations  Rake^HcU^  which  I  shall  examine  in  a  future  page.*— 
The  term  Rake  is  produced  by  Skinner^  as  signifying  Fodina, 
**  nescio  ab  Raca,  Guttur,"  as  he  observes,  quia  puteus  Metallic 
''  cus  est»  instar  Gutturis,  profundus  et  inanis/*  Raca,  Guttur, 
and  Rake,  Fodina,  m€an  only  the  Hollow  -—  Raked,  Dug 
put,  &c.  &c.  Though  Skinner  and  Lye  explain  these  words 
Rake,  &c.  by  Rastrum,  I  should  not  have  understood,  that  the 
former  Etymologist  had  considered  the  Latin  term  as  belonging  to 
these  words,  if  it  had  not  been  printed  in  Italics  in  the  phrase 
"  Rastro  Converrere.**  We  must  add  to  these  terms  belonging  to 
the  RASxrwm,  Rake,  the  French  words  RhjeaUj  a  Rake;  RAXEL^r, 
To  Rake  5  RAxm^r,  To  Scrape ;  RAXtt«r,  To  Scratch,  which  will 
remind  us  of  the  French  RAS^r^  before  produced,  To  Shave,  To 
Trim,  to  Raze,  to  Overthrow  ;  Razoir,  the  Latin  Rado,  Rasi,  the 
English  Rase,  Rasure,  Erase,  Razor,  &c.  with  their  parallel 
terms  in  other  Languages. 

I  find,  moreover,  adjacent  to  Raxmu,  in  the  French  Dictio- 
naries, RAielier,  **  KRack,  in  which  Hay  is  put  for  Horses;" 
Raxine,  Ratteen^  a  sort  of  Woollen  stuff;  Raxe,  Spleen ;  Rat, 
a  Rax  ;  RAxa/m^r,  To  shrink ;  R AX^r,  '*  To  miss,  to  fail  of 
"obtaining  any  thing;'*  which,  however  remote  they  may  ap- 
pear from  each  other,  must  be  -all  referred  to  the  same  train  of 
ideas*  Raxih^,  Raxxeen,  the  Woollen  stuff,  means  the  Rough*- 
Coarse  Cloth,  such  as  a  Surface  appears,  which  is  all  in  a  Scratched 
up  state*  Menage  confesses  his  ignorapce  respecting  the  origin 
of  this  word;  and  Le  Duchat,  though  he  informs  us  on  the 
authority  of  a  French  and  Italian  Dictionary,  that  this  Stuff  is 
called  "Rouescia  di  Fiorenza,  c'est-a-dire  Revesche  de  Fla^ 
^^rence;'^     yet   he  asks,  whether   Ratine  does   not  come  from 

•  

Florentina.     The  terms  Rouescia  and  Revesche  convey  the  same 
idea  of  the  Rough  Cloth.     The  Editor  of  the  last  edition   of 

Menage 
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Menage  has   seen,  that  Revesche  has  some   resemblance   tp  the 
German  Rauh,  and  the  English   Rough.     Le  Duchat  derives.  \\ 
from  Reversus,  and  he  tells  us  likewise,  that  the  word,  as  an 
adjective,  means  Rude;  in  which  sense  he  derives  it  from  Ripa.-^ 
Rash,  in  English,  is  a  Species  of  Cloth,  which  Skinner  refers  to 
the  Belgic  RaSj  the  Italian  Raso^  Rasciay  ''  Sericum,  Sattin,  q«  d. 
^^  Sericum  Rasum^  Villi  enim  expers  est/*     Rasch,  in  German, 
means,  as  my  Lexicographer  explains  it,.  '  The  English  Serge ; " 
and  Serge  is  "  A  sort  of  Woollen  stuff,**  as  N.  Bailey  explains  it, 
HenCe  Rash>  (Eng.)  Rascki  (Germ.)  and  Ras,  (Belg.)  mean  the 
Rough  Stuffl    The  Itaiian  Raso,  Satin,  and  RaSj  (French,)  belong 
to  Rasus^  &c.,  as  Skinner  supposes.    Rate,  the  Spleen,  Menage 
confesses  to  be  of  difficult  origin ;   but  he  asks,  whether  it  may 
not  be  derived  from  Jecordta^  Rata,  Rate;    and  the  Editor  ima- 
gines, that  it  is  taken  from  the  form  of  a  Rat.    The  term  Rate 
belongs  to  Ratmu,  the  Rake,  6tc.,  and  is  a  metaphorical  applica- 
tion of  this    term,  as   being  the  supposed  Seat  of  that,  which 
Rakes — Vexes  or  Disturbs  the  mind.    We  know,  that  Spleen^  in 
English,  signifies  at  once  the  Organ — and  the  Vexation^  supposed 
to  arise  from   that  Organ.    Rater,  "  To  Miss,   to  fail  of   oh- 
"  taining,'*.  seems  to  be  directly  connected  with  Rate,  the  part, 
in  whicli  Chagrin  is  situated,  arising  from  disappointment  in  our 
wishes. 

Rat,  the  animal  called  in  English  a  Rat,  we  shall  instantly 
agree  to  be  the  Scratcher — the  Scraper^  and  to  belong  to  Rat^^ii, 
Rake,  RATt^r^r,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Obvioua  as  the  affinity  is  between 
Rat  and  RArwer,  I  do  not  find,  that  any  of  the  French  Etymo- 
legists  are  aware  of  their  relation.  Rat  is  commonly  derived  from 
Mus;  and  Menage  observes,  though  this  derivation  does  not 
displease  him,  that  it  is  more  natural  to  derive  R,at  from  the 
German  JRate,  a  word  of  the  same  meaning.  The  Editor,  who 
produces  from  Wachter  the  parallel  terms  in  other  Languages, 

concludes. 
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concludes,  that  the  word  is  certainly  Teutonic^  and  perhaps  even 

» 

Celtic.  Rat  occurs  in  various  Languages,  as  in  the  Saxon  Ratf 
the  German  Ratt,  Ratze^  the  Belgic  Ratte,  &c*,  the  French  Rat, 
the  Italian  Ratta,  the  Spanish  Raton,  the  Danish  Rotte,  the 
Islandic  and  Swedish  Rattd,  &c.,  which  the  Etymologists  have 
produced.  Some  have  derived  these  words  from  Raio,  {Pmm, 
Corrumpo) ;  and  others  have  observed,  that  they  are  taken  from 
the  German  Reissen.  In  Shaw's  Galic  and  Irish  Dictionary  we 
have  Radan,  a  Rat.  We  find  Rat,  in  old  French,  used  "  pour 
"  canal  de  mer,'*  as  Le  Duchat  observes,  who  derives  it  from 
Rasus,  or  from  Rapidus.  The  term  Rat,  in  the  sense  of  a 
Channel  or  Hollow,  belongs  to  Rut,  &c.,  and  the  animal  is  that, 
which  makes  Ruts  or  Hollows,  &c. 

The  succeeding  term  to  this  in  Menage's  D)cti(itiary  is 
Ratqfiat,  the  Liquor  called  Ratafia,  which  he  supposes  to  be 
''  un  mot  des  Indes  Orientales."  Leibnitz  supposes  it  to  be 
a  corruption  o(Rectifie;  and  '  M.  de  la  Croze>.  who  was  for  a  long 
^  time  in^  America,"  says  Le  Duchat,  ^'  dbserves,  that  when 
'  a  native  Indian  dranlc  Brandy  to  the  health  of  a  Frenchmani 
'  he  said  Tqfiat;  to  which  the  Frenchman  answered,  drinking  to 
'  him  again,  RataJtat/^^U  this  account  be  precise,  such  must  be 
the  origin  of  the  word.  RAiatiner,  **  To  Shrink  or  contract,"  as 
my  Lexicographer  explains  it,  is  derived  from  the  idea  o£  the 
Scratched — Cor*RUGATED  Surface,  which  presents  to  the  mnd.  the 
notion  of  ^  What  \^  Shrivelkd  or  Contracted,  in  opposition  to  that, 
*  which  is  Plump  and  Smooth.'  We  know,  that  Riit^asm,  Shrivelled, 
belongs  to  RucJa,  the  Furrow,  which,  we  now  see,  is  to  be 
referred  to  KAkE,'  &c.  -  Menage  derives  RAratiner  from  the 
animals.  Rats,  ^'qui  etant  pris,  ou  surpris  se  ramassent,  et 
^<  rentrent,  pour  ainsi  dire,  dans  eux  memes."     Thus  we  see,  how 

« 

these  terms  Rat,  RA-tatinetf  &c.  belong  to  Rateait,  the  Rake. 
The  ^ehch  RATELi>r,  "  A  Rack,  in  which  Hay  is  put  for 

"  Horses," 


N 
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'*  Horses,"  must  belong  to  the  idea  expressed  by  RATEL^r,  To 
Rake,  and  so^  as  we  perceive,  does  the  English  Rack;  and  we 
have  only  to  enquire,  what  is  the  peculiar  idea  by  which  they  are 
connected.     Rack  and  KArelier,  might  signify  that,  into  which 
Hay  is  Raked  or  Gathered.     They  probably,  however,  relate  to 
the    figure  of  the    Rack,  composed   of  a   series  of  bars  with 
insterstices,  like  the  figure  of  the  Rake,  or  the  series  of  lines 
made  on  the  Ground  by  Rakino,  or  Scratching  upon  its  surface ; 
and  this  idea  I  imagine  to  be  the  true  one.     Rack  and  RATelier 
have,  as  I  conceive,  the  same  relation  to  Rake  $  that  Grate^  the  Iron 
Lattice- work,  has  to  Grate ^  %he  action  of  Scratching  lines  on  the 
Ground.    I  have  illustrated  the  same  idea  on  a  former  occasion. 
The    English    Racket,    Raquette,  (Fr.)     relate    either    to    the 
RACjK-like  form,  or  belong  to  Racket,  Strepitus,  which  is  de* 
lived  from  the  Noise,  made  by  Raking  or  Scratching  upon  the 
Ground,  as  Grate ^  we  see,  likewise  denotes  a  similar  species  of 
Noise.     Skinner  places  a  Rack  of  Hay,  and  a  Kitchen-RACK,  in 
separate  articles.     Under  the  former  he  adopts  the  idea,  which 
I  have  exhibited,  '^fort.  ab.  A.  S.  Race,  nostro  Rake,  Rastrum 
>'aluculenta  septorum  Fasnilis  et  Rastri  similitudine ; ''  and  the 
latter  he  supposes  to  be  derived  '^  a  spinas  dorsi  similitudine/' 
Racket,   the    Instrument,  occurs  in   the   French   Raquette,   the 
Italian  Rachetta,  the  Spanish  Raqueta^  and  the  Danish  and  Belgic 
Racket;    and  these  the  Etymologists  derive  from  Rete,  which 
relates  perhaps  to  the  RhCKrlike  form;   unless   we  should    sup- 
pose, that  it  rather  belongs  to  the  primary  sense— the  action  of 
Raking   up  fish.     The   Etymologists   derive   Rate  from    Ruo, 
(Pu««,  Traho.)     Let  us  mark  Ruo,  (Pt/^,)   and  its  parallel    term 
RusTa^so,  (Puora^w,   Trahendo   rapto,    Traho,)   To   Draw,  Drag, 
or,  as  we  may  express,  to  Rake  up^  offy  away,  &c. 

The  Rack  of  Mutton,  a  Neck  of  Muttoh,  is  derived  from 
a  similar  idea  of  the  RACK^like  form,  or,  as  we  might  put  iu 

of 
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of  a  S^dg^ -^^rcken  appearance.  Let  us  mark  the  term  ^rag, 
which  is  itself  apph*ed  to  a  N^ck  of  Mutton,  and  which  I  shall 
ahew  to  belong  to  the  Scratched,  Broken  Surface.  The  Ety- 
mologists refer  the  Rack  of  Mutton  to  terms,  which  are  derived 
fix>m  the  same  idea,  as  Hracca,  (Sax.)  Occiput;  Raca,  (Sax) 
Guttur ;  the  Belgic  Bugge,  the  German  Ruck,  Dorsum ;  Roche, 
Rachen,  Gula,  and  Rachis,  {Vax^^  Spina  Dorsi.)  All  these 
terms  belong  to  the  idea  of  'The  Rough,  Substance  —  Broken. 

*  Scratched  or  Raked  up  into  Ridges,  Ruts/  &c.  The  Rack  of 
Mutton,  is  not,  however,  **  Tirgum  Ovillum,*'  as  Junius  supposes, 
but  **  C^n^/x  Ovilla,'*  as  Lye  has  justly  observed.  Skinner  has  Rack 
in  the  sense  of  *  Cart  Rack/  which  he  refers  to  the  Belgic  Ruck, 
Tractus,  where  we  are  at  once  brought  to  the  original  Spot,  the 
Rut,  on  the  Ground. — Rack  in  the  sense  of  'To  Rack  o^  Wine ; ' 
**Vinum  elutriare/*  means  «To  Rake  off,  as  it  were,  the  Wine/ 
OX  *  To  Rake  off  the  impure  part  or  dregs  from  the  pure/  The 
explanatory  phrase,  adopted  by  Skinner,  *  Vinum  Elutriare/  means 
literally  « To  Mud  off  the  Wine,'  or  ^  To  ramove  the  Mud  or  Dregs 

•  from  the  Wine:'  **  EUutriare  est  e  Ltdo  purgare,**  as  some  j'.istly 
explain  it«  Skinner  derives  Rack  in  this  sense  from  Reccattj 
{Sax.)  Curare>  though  he  wcords  a  French  phrase,  which  he 
finds  in  Cotgrave,  **  Yin  Raque  quod  exponitur  Sordidum  et 
'*  Faeculentum  a  Vinaceis  secunda  expressione  extorttim/' 

It  may  often  happen,  that  some  embarrassment  will  arise 
from  the  difficulty  of  deciding  on  the  peculiar  notion,  to  which 
a  word  immediately  belongs  ;  though  we  perfectly  understand 
the  general  train  of  ideas,  with  which  the  term  must  be  involved. 
The  word  Rack,  Torquere,  To  Torture,  affords  perhaps  an 
•example  of  this  nature.  It  has  been  referred  by  the  Etyr 
jDologists  to  the  Belgic  Racken^  the  German  Reckeu,  Ext^nderej 
the  Danish  Recke^  the  Gothic  Rakjan,   the  Islandic  Reckia,   the 

6  D  Greek 
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Greek  Resso,  (Vvrtru,  Rump6,)  the  Hebrew  jjjn  HKH,  Expandit, 
or  Rakak,  Atterere,  vpl  Rasas;  ^Confringere,  conterere,  lacerare. 
These  words  all  belong  to  the  isame  train  of  ideas,  conceived 
under  different  points  of  view.  Rack,  To  Torture,  might 
simply  mean  *  To  Rake  up  the  Ceelings/  or,  as  we  express  it 
by  a  similar  metaphor,  *  To  Harrow  up  the  feelings ; '  and  this 
indeed  is  the  meaning  of  the  terms  yet  it  has  obtained  this 
meaning,  in  some  instances,  through  the  medium  of  the  sense 
expressed  by  the  German  RECK^n,  Extendere,  To  Stretch  out, 
to  which  belongs  our  word  Reach,  or  Retch,  from  the  idea  of 
torture,  as  in  the  phrase,  'Stretched  upon  the  Rack/  In  old 
English,  under  the  fbrm  Rack,  we  have  the  sense  of  Stretch — 
Extend '^Reach.  *' Your  Sins  are  Rack'd,"  occurs  in  Love's 
Labour  Lost ;  where  it  means  Extended,  as  Mr.  Malone  observes. 
In  Coriolanus,  we  have, 

''A  pair  of  tribunes  that  have  Rack's  for  Rome, 
''  Tq  mtike  coala  cheap/' 

Here  Mr.  Malone  observes,  that  *'  To  Rack,  means  to  Harrass 
**  by  Exactions ;''    wherein  Rack  is  used  in  its  original  sense, 
as  we  see  it  in  the  term  Harrass,    which   I  have   shewn  to  be 
derived    from   the    Herse   or    Harrow.       The  idea,    which    we 
annex   to  such  terms  as  Stretchy  is  generally  attached  to    that 
of  *  Drawing  or  Dragging  any   thing  upon— over,  or  along  the 
*  Ground,*  or,  as  we  might  express  it,  of  ^  Raking  upon,  over,  or 
^  along  the  Ground,  with  various  degrees  of  force  and  violence.*    It 
is  marvellous  to  observe,  what  an  impression  this  action  of  Draw^ 
ing  or  Rakino  over  the  Ground  has  made  on  the  mind,  and  to 
what    a   variety    of    purposies,    as    it    should    seem,     the    most 
dissimilar  and   discordant,    it  has  been  applied  by  metaphorical 
allusion.     The  explanjitory  terms   here  adopted    will  fully   un-> 
fold  this  point.      The  Latin  Traha,  Traxi,   means  *^  To  Draw, 

••  to 
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"  to  l^rag, — To  Wrest,  to  Torce, — To  DraWt  or  Stretch  out," 
&c.  &c.  &c. ;    and  Tractus  means,   among  various  other  things,' 
"  A  Drawing  in  length, — A  Tract,  or  space  of, — A  Trace  or  mark, 
"  a  Streak."      We  shall   now    see,    that    Draw^  Drag^   Tractus, 
Trace ^  Tract ,  Streaky  Stretchy  &c.,   are  all  related  to  each  other* 
But  whatever  we  may  think  on  this  point,  let  us  only  consider 
the  terms,  which  are  acknowledged  to  belong  to  Traho^  through 
their    various    senses    in    different    Languages,    Traho,    Tractus^ 
Tracto,  &c. ;    Tr^^^w,  (Germ.)  Traire,  {Ft.)  Sec.  See.  &c.,  and  we 
shall    be   astonished    to   find,    through   what  a    Wide  range   of 
Human    ideas    this    metaphor   has    passed*      We   instantly  see, 
that  these  terms  have  been  applied  to  denote  a  Line  or  Mark--^ 
A  Country y  A  Feast — An  Exercise  of  the  mind — A  Bargain,  Sic 
ScCi  &c*,  as  in  *  Trace,  or  Track/  *Thact  of  Land,*  ^  A  Treat/ 
'  To  TREAt  on  a  subject/  and  *  A  Treatise  or  TRAOtAT;Ei'  ^ACon^ 
<  Tract/  &c.  &c.  &c.  — I  shall  shew,  that  the  verb  Torqw^o,  To 
ToRTttr^>  is  itself  one  of  these  words ;:  and  we  cahnot  separate 
from  the  idea  of  Drawing  the  TRACE~.marlc — or  Furrow,  the 
action   of   Turning  or   Stirring  up  the  "Oround,   iry  which  the 
Trace  or  Furrow  is  made.     We   thus  see,  how  the  notion  of 
the  Raised  or  Raked^up  Furrow^  or  Rtdoe^  is  connected  with 
that  of  Raking  along,  or  Reaching,  or  Stretching  forward.     All 
these  ideas   sure  so  involved^   that   it  would  be  a  rain  attempt, 
if  we   should  endeavour  to  separate   the   one  from   the   other. 
The  Etymologists  therefore  have  justly  produced  Resso,  (iV^«,) 
which  means  *  To  Break  up  —  Raise  —  Rake>  or  Rout   up  the 
*  Ground  into  Riog£s,*  as  a  kinclred  term  to  Rack,  belonging 
to  Reach. 

The  German  Reckek  signifies,  as  my  Lexicographer  explains  it) 
"  To  Rack  or  Torture  one,  put  him  to  the  Rack  ;"  and  it  noeanslike*- 
wise  **  To  Retch  yourself,  Retch  out;"  ^nd  the  phrase  produced, 

as 
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as.  authority  fear  this,  sense^  i&  ^^  Die  gesetse  Rsgkek,  wie  He 
^  Schuster  das  leder,  To  H^rest  and  Stretch  the  Laws^  as  Shoe-i' 
*^  makers  use  the  leather/'  where  we  see  how  Rack  connects  itself 
with  Retch  or  Reach.  In  Wrest,  we  see  the  form  '^RS,  and 
the  action  of  violence. —^-Under  Reach,,  the  Etymologiats  pro^ 
duce  the  Saxon  Btecan  or  Racan^  Aracan^  &e. ;  the  Germaa 
Reichtn^  the  Italian  Recare^^  the  Greek  OregOy  (0^c>^.)  Reach  is 
applied)  to  express  certain  Tracts^  or  Lengths,  which  Stretch 
along  the  banks  of  a  River,  as  '  Lime-House  Reach,  Greenwich 
^  Reach/  &e.;  which  may  be  said  to  belong  both  to  the  verb 
Reachi  fts  Skiinner  first  supposes, and, as  he  afterwards  conjectures, 
to  the  Saxon  Hmcg^  Dorsum »  q.  d.  Dorsuni  littwis.-— Reach  is 
used  likewise  *^Pro  nisu  iromendi /*  where  it  is  af^lied,  as  an 
action  of  Violence  and  Agitation,  with  the  idea  annexed  to  it 
ef  *  Stirring  Mp-^RAisivQ  up,  or  Raking  up  something/  Skinner 
refers  thia  woixl  to  the  German  Brechen^,  Sich  Erbrochen,  the 
Belgic  Braecketki  Vomere ;  and  all  these,  as  he  say6,  are  derivecl 
from  the  German  Reehmh  Extendere.  Whether  the  Greek  Orecm, 
(O^^iM,  Pedes,  vd  nanus  Extendo^)  OKGuia,  (O^yvm,  Spatium 
inteorjectum  vel  inter  pedea  divaricantes,  vel  ambas  manua 
expan3as,  Paasus»)  directly  belong  to  Reach,  &c.,  I  must  leave 
thd^  reader  to  jiudge«  I  have  shewn  however,  that  these  words 
under  the  form  ^RG^  attach  themselves  to  the  terms  of  Exdtemeni^ 
Oroe,  (0^747»  Ira,)  &€.  &c.  &c.,  which  I  suppose  to  be  derived 
from  the  same  metai^if  of  '  Stirring  up  the  Ground."  Thus  we 
see,  how  aU  vte>vs  of  the  question  bring  us  to  the  same  point, 
whatever  might  be  the  precise  relation  which  words  bear  to  each 
other.  Junius  refers  Retch  in  Spitting,  Screare,  to  the  Saxon 
Hracef  Screoi  the  Islandic  Hraake^  Sputum,  the  Danish  Harcker^ 
Screo,  the  Belgic  Bachelen,  &c.,  **  Rauco  screatu  pituitam  sursum 
**  evocaxe  ac  sputando  egerere,?    the   Welsh   Rhoch^  Fremitus^ 

the 
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the  Greek  EKJLVOomai,  {E^iuyefMii)  and  the  Latin  Rvcto  ;  all 
which  terms  belong  to  the  Element  ^RG>  Scc.^  either  with  the 
breathing  before  or  after  the  R,  conveying  the  §ame  ideag  of 
Stirring  up — Raking  up,  with  the  consequent  atteadant  of 
Commotion  —  Noise,  &c.  &c. 

The  succeeding  words  in  Lye's  Saxon  IMctionary  to  Racoh^ 
Extendere,     are    RACA-Teag^    and    Raccenta,   Catena,    which 
belong   to  the  idea  of  Stretching  out.      Lye,    in  his  EclKtion  of 
Junius,    produces    the   term    Raketyne,    as   used    by    Robert   of 
Gloucester,  which  he  has  justly  referred  to  these  Saxon  words. 
In  Lye's  Saxon  Dictionary,  the  word  «  Racak,  EiLtendere, -^  To 
^*  Reach,**  immediately  succeeds  Raca»  a  RakE)  Rastrum.    The 
next  word  in  Junius  to  Raketyne  is  Raik£D»  which  he  refers  to 
the  Scotch  Raik,  Gradns  citatus,  A  Long  Raik,  <*  ker  longum, 
''To  Raik  home,  accelerato  gradtx  domum  abire;*^  where  we  are 
dtrectly  brought   to  the  Course — or   Tractf   sometimes  with,  an 
accelerated  motion,   upon  the  Ground.     He  veeordai  ^ndee  this 
word  the  Islandic  Rexka^  ambukre,  and  the  Irish  Racha^  Im^ 
He  adds  likewise,  *'  Hue  non  incommode  referri  potest  x^ostnun 
'^  Rake,  Homo  dissolutus."     Dn  Jamfeson  explains  Raike,  Rake^ 
&c.,  by  '•  To  Range,  to  wander,  to  rove  at  large -^ To  Raic  on 
••  Raw,  To  Go  or  march  in    order, -^  To   go  side   by  side  in 
'*a  Row;^'  where  let  us  mark  Ratv  and  Row,  which  are  quasi 
Rag;    &c*,    and   mean  the.  regular   Course  or   Rakie.      In  the 
phrase,  '*  He  brings  twa,  thrie,  &c.  Raik  a  day,  applied  to  dung, 
^  coals,  &c.,  in  which  carts  and  horses  are  employed,  as  eo^m^ 
•*  valent  to  Rraught,"  we  are  brought  to  the   idea   of  Rakinoi 
or  Dragging  on    a  surface.      The  term   Raik,  means   likl»wia6 
•'  The  Extent  of  a  course,  walk,  or  journey ;  '*'    where  we  agkin 
see  how  we  may  pass  into  the  sense  of  Reach — from  the  idea 
of  a  Course  or  Road  gnly,  when  the  notion  of  a  forcible  action  ia 

not 
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riot    prominent.      The  combination    Tongue-RAiKy   means    Elo- 
quence, i.  e.  A  continued  Course  of  Speaking.    In  Scotch,  Rak 
meatis  To  Reach,  ••  To  attain."    Let  us  mark  the  explanatory 
term  Range,   above  adopted,   which   I  shall  shew  to  be  quasi 
Ragoe,  belonging  fo  the  same  train  of  ideas. 
,.    The  Hebj^w  ypn  RKH,  contains  the  idea  of  Stretching  out, 
as    connected    with  an  action  of  some   Violence  and  Agitation.. 
Mr.  Parkhurst  observes  on  this  word,  that  **  It  expresses  Mation 
'f  of  different  parts  of  the  same  thing,    at  the  same  time»   one 
•'  part  the  one  way,  and  the  other,  the  other  way>  with  Force. — 
^'To   Stretch  forth,   extend,   distend,   expand.-— It   is   used    for* 
••  Jehovah's  Stretching  forth  the  typrw"  SChKIM,  "or  conflicting, 
"aethers.    Job  xxxvii.  18.,  — for   Extending    plates    of  gold    by 
"  Beating  J  —  for  Stamping  on  the  Ground  with  the  foot,  and  so^ 
'^  Beating  out  the  part  on  which  one  Stamps^  flatter  and  wider, 
"an  action  similar  to  the  last, — for  the  Expanding  pr  Stretching 
*•  forth  the  Earth  and  its  produce:  —  As  a  Noun  jnpn''  RKIH  or 
RKING,  "  An  Expansion^  the  Celestial  fluid  or  Heavens  in  a  state 
'^  of  Expansion,  the  Expanse,  Gen.  i.  6,7." 

We  have  seen,  that  Rake  means  'The  loose  fellovv,  who 
^  R  A&ES,  or  Riots  about/  The  succeeding  term  to  this  in  Skinner 
^s  Rak£=:H^//,  which  he  supposes  to  be  .either  derived  from  Rak^s 
Hell»  according  to  the  Proverb,  "  Rake  Hell  and  Skim  the  Devil, 
'/  and  you  will  never  meet  with  such  a  fellow,'*  or  rather  from  the 
French  Racaille,  Faex  Plebis.  Rake^HeH,  or  Rakell,  seems  to 
have  had  originally  only  an  accidental  coincidence  with  Rake  Hell^ 
in  the  Proverb,  and  belongs  probably  to  the  French  word  pro- 
duced by  Skinner.  Junius  writes  it  Rakell,  aqd  has  seen  that 
it  has  some  affinity  with  Rascal.  He  tells  us  likewise  under 
this  word,  that  Rakell  in  Chaucer  means  'Temerarius,  prasceps/ 
My  German  Lexicographer  has  the  following  notable  explanation 

of 
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ReckeLi  ''  A  Rake  or  Rake^ShaWf  Lungis,  Lath-back,  Slim-slow 
**  -back,  dreaming  Lusk,  Hum-drum,  Lingerer;" 

Skinner  refers  Rascal  to  the  Saxon  Rascah  which  he  derives 
from  the  German  Rahtif  Macer,  and  SchaaU  Cortex.  From  hence 
he  deduces  the  French  La  Racaille^  Sordida  Plebecula,  Fsex 
populi.  He  records  likewise  the  Greek  Rakia^  VuKtu,  *'  quod 
*'  idem  sonat  teste  Casaubono  in  Athenasum  a  quo  Fr.  G. 
^'  Racaille  vir  eximius  deflectit/'  Junius  is  aware  of  the  peculiar 
application  of  Rascal  to  Deer,  *^  Rascaille  Deer,  Capreae  rejiculae." 
Some  think,  as  he  observes,  that  the  word  is  corrupted  from 
Rejiculus',  though  he  imagines,  that  it  belongs  to  the  Itsdjan 
Rasca,  ^<  Araneas  telam,  et  per  consequens  quamlibet  nihili  rem 
'<  denotat/*  Hence  he  derives  the  Belgic  Reiel,  Vilissimus  canis, 
and  the  French  Racaille.     Lye  imagines,  that  the  Saxon  Rascal^ 

•    •  • 

^' Fera   strigosa,"    has   a    great    affinity  to  the  Jslandic  Raska^ 
Corrumpere.      Rascal   is-  peculiarly  applied  to  Lean  Deer,   as 
every   reader  of   Shakspeare   well  knows.      It   is   used   in   the 
following    passage^    both    in    its    general    aqd    peculiar    sens^. 
DoL    You  muddy  Rascal,,  is  that  all  the  comfort  you  i^iye 
me  ?;   Fal.  You  make  fat  Rascals,  Mrs.  DoU/*  (Second  Part  qf 
Henry  IV.  A.  H.  S.  4.)     Dr.. Johnson  observes  on  this  passage, 
"  FalstafF  alludes  to  a  phrase  of  the    Forest.      Lean  Deer  are 
•*  called  Rascal  Defer.     He  tells  her  she  calls  him  wrong  ;  being 
^'fat,  he  cannot  be  a  Rascal/' — ''  So  in  Queries  Firgin  fVidow, 
"1656. —  'and   have. known   a   Rascal    from  .  a  fat    deer;'" 
as.  Mr.  Steevens  observes.     Dr.  Johnson  has  strangely  misunder- 
stood the  sense  of  this  passage.     It  means,  *'  If  I  am  a  Rascal,  ypu 
«'  make  me  so,  as  you  make  lean  animals  or  Rascals  f^t."    .Thie 
reply  to  the  speech  of  Falstaff  is,  "I  make  them!  gluttony  said 
**  diseases  make  them :   I  make  them  not."     Mr.  Malone  justly 
observes,    that    "  To   grow    fat   and    bloated   is    one    of    the 

con-> 
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**  oonse^uettced   of  'the  venereal  4isea86 ;   and  •lo  that  FalstafF 
«*  probably  alludes." 

My  French  Lexicographer  explains  Racaillc  by  ''  Rabble, 
'•  scum  of  the  people.  Rascality,  Trash."  We  should  in- 
stantly agree,  that  Rascal  and  Racaille  would  be  naturally 
derived  from  the  Filth  or  Dirt  of  the  Ground ;  but  we  shall  now 
see,  that  they  belong  to  a  peculiar  state  oT  this  Diri^  or  to  the 
Rakeb  away  Dirt^  the  vilest  of  the  Dirt  or  Ruhhage.  The 
Fr»)ch  Racaille  is  that,  which  is  Racl£~-Raked  off — the 
Offscourings,  &c«,  as  Scum  is  attached  to  Skim — the  vile  part— 
Skimm'd  off*  —  A  Scrubby  Fellow  belongs  to  Scrub — Scrape^  &c., 
under  a  similar  metaphor^  to  that,  by  which  Racaille  and 
Rascal  are  attadied   to   Racler.      We  see,  that  Rascal,    is 

*  ft 

particularly  applied  to  Lean  Deerj  under  which  sense  it  perhaps 
comprehends  another  idea,  which  we  annex  to  a  surface,  when  it 
is  RocAiLLE  or  Raked  over.  The  idea  of  Leanness,  as  opposed 
to  die  smooth,  even,*  plump  appearance  of  fat  objects,  is  per- 
petually connected  with  the  metaphor  of  a  Scratched — Coreu- 
<»AT£]> — Uneven  Rouoh  Surface;  and  this  may  be  the  idea 
annexed  to  Rascal,  the  Lean  Deer.  We  have  seen,  that  the 
Saxon  Rascal  is  explained  by  '^  Fera  Strigosa,**  where,  in  the 
explanatory  term  Strigosd^  we  have  precisely  the  same  metaphor. 
Robert  Ainsworth  interprets  Strigosus  by  "  Lean,  lank,  scraggy, 
"  thin,  bare,  meagre.''  The  Latin  Strigosus,  is  acknowledged  to 
belong  to  Striga,  ^*  A  Ridge  land,  or  single  furrow  drawn  at 
*•  length  In  ploughing,'* — Strigo^  &c.:  The  first  sense  of  Striga 
is  "  Striga  Noto^  To  Mark  or  Scratch  into  Furrows  ;'*  and  the 
Bquus  Strigesus  is  the  '  Equus,  quasi  Strigis  Notatus^  though  the 
Etymologists  conceive  it  to  be  the  Equus,  ^^qui  {uras  made  Strigare 
**  vel  quiescere  -cogitur.'*  The  mind  oftentin^s  embraces  both 
the   active  and   passive  sense  on  the  same   object,    when    the 

object 
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object  will  admit  of  this  union.     Thus  the  Rascal  Deer  means  at 
once,  *  The  Vile  Rakings,  and  the  Raked,  the  Ragle  animal,  under 

•  its  meaning  of  the  Ragle  Matter^'  i.e.  *The  Racaille,  and  the 

*  Ragle  form,'  if  I  may  so  say.     We  have  seen,  that  Rake  means 

*  The  Raking  about  person  ;*  and  we  talk  likewise  of  •*  A  person  as 
"  thin  as  a  Rake/'  which  means  *The  person  of  a  Raked — Strigose 

•  form.'  Sraggy  belongs  to  Scratchy  for  the  same  reason  5  and  we 
sometimes  use  the  phrase  •  A  Vile  Scratch^  in  which  we  certainly 
see  the  idea  of  *  What  is  Vilet  connected  with  a  Scratched  appear- 
'ance.'  I  have  before  shewn,  that  Hag,  and  HAOoard^  belong  to 
a  race  of  words,  which  signify,  *  To  Affright — To  Hack,  as  it 
•were,  or  To  Scar^  as  we  express  it;  and  they  comprehend  like^ 
wise  the  idea  of  '  The  Hacked — or  Scarred  figure/ if  I  may  so  say. 
When  we  apply  Scar-Crow  to  a  person,  it  is  generally  done  to 
a  person  of  a  Scarred  Scraggy  figure. 

I  have  observed,  that  the  English  Rake  has  been  compared 
with  the  Syriac  term  of  contempt,  Raka*,  (Paica,  Matt.  v.  24.); 
and  though  perhaps  these  terms  should  not  be  considered,  as 
directly  belonging  to  each  other,  yet  the  corresponding  He- 
brew word  contains  the  fundamental  idea  annexed  to  the 
Element.  Mr.  Parkhurst  explains  this  word  Kpn  RKA,  by  "To 
^'  evacuate,  exhaust,  Draw  forth,  extenuate,  attenuate/'  and  he 
gives  us,  as  derivatives  from  it,  Wreck,  Rack,  Rake.  This 
word  means  likewise  the  Temples  and  Spittle,  Taylor  explains 
the  word  thus,  "  Attenuare,  Tenue.  To  be  thin, — as  a  wafer,. 
**  or  thin  Cake.  —  To  be  thin  of  flesh. — Hence,  the  Temples  as 
"  a  part  bare  of  flesh.  —  But  in  Cant.  iv.  3.  the  sense  seems  to 
"include  the  Cheek  also.  To  be  thin  as  Spittle.  —  Though  in 
"  the  word  pn"RK,  "there  may  be  an  Onomatopoeia,  alluding 
"to  the  sound  of  hawking  tip  or  ejecting  the  Spittle.*'  The 
fundamental  sense  of  this  Hebrew  word  is  *To  Rake  or  Rout,  up^ 
*  outy  or  about"     Hence  we  have  the  idea  of  Emptying — and  of 

6  E  Thinness^ 
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Thinness,  and  of  Spitting  out  any  thing.  In  a  passage 
of  the  Psalms,  it  is  directly  connected  with  the  imagery  of 
Ha  KING  away  Dirt.  "  Then  did  I  beat  them,  as  small 
^*  as  the  dust  before  the  wind  :  I  did  Cast  them  out  as  the 
'*  Dirt  in  the  Street;''  where  the  term  to  Cast  out  is  the  Hebrew 
pn  RK.  No  passage  can  be  more  in  point  for  the  confirmation 
6F  my  hypothesis.  This  word  is  applied  to  the  Lean-Fleshed 
kine  of  Pharaoh,  which,  as  we  see,  precisely  corresponds  with 
the  sense  of  the  'Rascal  Deer.'  This  is  curious:  The  word 
meani^  the  Temples,  Brow,  &c. ;  from  the  Raked  or  Scored 
marks  —  the  Ruo^  or  Wrinkles,  which  belong  to  it.  Let  us 
mark  the  explanatory  term  Cast,  which  is  used  in  a  similar 
sense  for  •To  Bring  up  any  thing  from  the  stomach — throat,'  &c.; 
and  it  is  applied  in  its  original  sense,  when  we  talk  of '  Casting 

♦  a  pond,'  or  clearing  out  its  Dirt.  The  Hebrew  word,  as  Taylor 
justly  observes,  comprehends  at  the  same  time  the  idea  of 
Noise.  I  have  just  Shewn,  that  the  English  Reach,  and  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Eaucto,  Ructo,  Ereugo,  {E^svyc^f  Ructo;-^ 
Emitto,  vel  evolvo,  quasi  Eructando,  efFundo,)  are  derived 
precisely  from  the  same  idea  of  Raking  up.  In  Chaldee  the 
corresponding  word  to  this  Hebrew  term  means  Lacuna,  as 
Castell  informs  us,  where  we  are  at  once  brought  to  the  Furrow. 
In  Syriac  it  means  Attenuo,  and  Expuo-,  and  hence  the  term 
of  contempt,  Raka,  Vanu,  "  Sputatilicus,  Vilis,"  &c.     In  Samaritan 

•  it  signifies   «  EfFudit  —  Attenuavit;"    and   in   iEthiopic,    '  Tenue 

*  reddidit.' 

The  preceding  terms  to  this  Hebrew  word  pn  RK,  which  belong 
to  our  Element,  are  these,  t\)n  RZP,  **  To  Strow,  or  Spread;" 
jnn  RZG,  *«  To  pierce  through,  perforate,  bore  5"  njfn  RZCi, 
•«  To  Kill,  slay,  murder/'  rXDj  "To  be  pleased  with,  to  like, 
'•  aflect ; "  nri  RZD,  "  To  Leap,  Exult ; "  NVn  RZA,  '*  To  Run ;" 
lp,  **To  Run,  move,  or  Ride  swiftly ; ''    !fin  RZZ,  "  To  run  here 

"  and. 
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"  and  there,  or  with  swiftness  and  violence ;  To  run  or  dash  one 
*•  against  another,  —  To  break,  crush,  oppress  greatly;'*  where 
we  perceive,  that  all  these  terms,  with  the  exception  of  pnf% 
**  To  be  Pleased  with/*  relate  to  actions  of  Violence  or  Commotion, 
such  as  we  have  found  to  be  expressed  by  this  race  of  words. 
Rout,  &c.  Mr.  Parkhurst  has  justly  produced,  as  parallel,  under 
^jn  RZZ,  the  Greek  Rasso^  Resso,  (Pcca-a-ca,  Pii(r<ra,)  the  English 
Rushj  the  German  Risch^  the  Saxon  Raus,  and  the  English  Race 
and  Risk.  The  succeeding  words  to  pn  RK,  are'apn,  **  To  Jlot;" 
where  in  the  explanatory  term  Rot,  we  see  a  similar  meaning 
and  Radical,  and  are  brought  to  the  dirt  of  the  Earth,  in 
a  Broken  Dissipated  state;  npn  RKD,  **  To  Leap^  ^kip^  bound,'* 
to  which  Mr.  Parkhurst  has  justly  referred  Racket  and  Riga- 
doon,  as  they  all  belong  to  the  same  idea  of  Agitation;  and  npn 
RKCA,  •'  To  make  a  composition  of  various  spicesj  to  compound 
<^  several  aromatics  or  perfumes,  according  to  the  art  of  the 
'•  Apothecary  or  Confectioner."  This  word  is  derived  from 
the  idea  of  Routing  about  thingisr,  so  as  to  MV  or  Mngle  them 
all  together.  The  other  terms,  which  succefed  these,-  belonging 
to  our  Element,  I  have  considered  in  different  portions  of  my 
Work. 

The  terra  nm  RZH,  signifying  *<  To  be  pleased  ^Vith,  to  lik^, 
^*  affect,"  seems  very  remote  from  -  thef  sense,  which  L  ha«fe 
attributed  to  this  race  of  words;  yet  a  little  examination  wHl 
solve  this  difficulty.  Mr.  Parkhurst  observes  under  the  sixth 
sense  of  this  word  "with  Dy'*  OM  "following,  To  agree  or 
•'  consent  with,  Consentire  cum.  Psal.  l.  i8.  (*  When  thou 
^  *  sawest  a  thief,  then  thou  Consentedst  with  him')  But 
««  observe,  that  both  the  lxx.  and  Vulg.  refer  the  V.  in  this  t^xt 
•^  to  p**  RZ,  "  Run,  the  former  rendering  loy  pn  iRZ,  omu, 
*«  by  XMvtr^^x^  cLMTca,  and  the  latter,  by  Currebas  cum   eo>  thou 

"  didst 
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**  didst  Run,  or  'Concur  with  him."  We  shall  now  understand^ 
that  p  RZ,  To  Run,  and  nST  RZH, ''  To  be  pleased  with,  to  like, 
"  affect,'*  are  only  different  forms  of  each  other,  and  that  they 
both  relate  to  Excit&d  action,  to  Running,  &c.  The  latter  word, 
in  the  sense  of  Being  pleased  with^  is  derived  from  the  metaphor 
of  Running  with,  or,  as  we  express  it  under  the  same  metaphor^ 
by  an  appropriate  term,  'Concurring  with/  The  explanatory 
term  twr^ix^,  Con^^Curro,  has,  we  know»  the  same  original  and 
metaphorical  meaning  as  the  Latin  Con^CurrOt  To  Run  with, 
or  To  Con-Cur  with ;  and  those  meanings  caincide  with  the 
two  senses  of  these  Hebrew  words,  {^Xuvr^ix^i  ^*  (^i.)  Concurro ; 
"  (a.)  ConveniOf  Consentaneus  sum,  Consentio ;  (g.)  Adjuvo ; 
**(4.)  Evenio,  ad  alicujus  yoluntatem/']]  The  Hebrew  word  in 
^ne  of  its'  senses  signifies  ''To  accept  with  complacence  and  pa^ 
^'  tience,  as  punishment  for  sin,  to  acquiesce  in/*  as  Mr.  Parkhurst 
explains  it;  where  the  original  sense  more  strongly  appears. 
The  term  occurs  in  the  following  passage  of  Job  xiv.  6.  "  Turn 
"  from  him,  that  he  may  rest,  till  he  shall  Accomplish^''  (mn*  iRZH) 
^'  as  an  hireling,  his  day.**  Here  the  word  seems  to  signify 
little  more  than  ^  To  Run  through,  or  Pass  through/  as  in  the 
'  accustomed  Course.'  This  Hebrew  word  is  often  rendered  in 
our  Translation  by  Accept^  and  in  Latin  by  Acceptum  Habeo; 
which,  though  they  do  not  contain  the  same  metaphor,  yet  express 
with  sufficient  precision  the  idea  of  Concurrsnce  with  any  accident, 
object,  &c.  Taylor  in  his  last  example  of  the  use  of  this  Hebrew 
word,  (Jeremiah  xxiii.  lo.)  explains  it  by  Voluntas,  though  in 
the  English  translation  it  is  rendered  Course :  He  refers  us 
however  to  the  Root,  pn  RUZ,  To  Run, — *•  For  the  land  is 
**  full  of  adulterers  ;  for  because  of  swearing  the  land  mourneth : 
^*  the  pleasant  places  of  the  wilderness  are  dried  up,  and  their 
^* Course'*  Dflp^D  m^RUZ  TEM,  "is  evil,  and  their  force  is  not 
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•*  right/'  The  Septuagint  likewise  translate  the  word  by  A^ofio^* 
Hence  .we  may  learn,  how  the  adepts  in  the  Hebrew  Language  have 
been  confounded  by  the  similarity  of  these  Roots. — The  Arabic  hlsj 
Kyza  appears  to  correspond  with  this  Hebrew  word.  Mn  Richard- 
son explains  it  by  (i.)'*  Consent,  agreement,  acquiescence, 
"permission,  coiinivance'.  (2!)'  Intention,  wish,  will,  desire,  resig- 
"  nation,'*  &c.  &c.  —  The  Welsif  Lexicographers  have  compared 
their  word  Rhynga^  (bodd,)  To  please.  To  give  content,  with  this 
Hebrew  word  nin  Ratzah^  and  with  the  Chaldee  HTH  Ranga.  The 
Hebrew  i(^  RZ,  in  the 'sense  of  Rufi^  briqgs  us  to  such  terms  as 
Race,  &c.,  which  Mr.  Parkhurst  has  seen.  To  this  Hebrew 
word  Mr.  Parkhurst  refers,  with  a  formative  ii  A,  as  he  expresses 
it,  the  important  term  pN  ARZ,  Arez,  Arets,  the  Earth, 
Trom  its  Breaking  or  Crumbling  to  pieces. 

Through  the  whole  compass  of  Language  the  Element  "^RC, 
'^RD,  &c.  RC,  RD,  &c.  &c.,  exhibits  the  idea  of  Breaking — Dashing 
—  or  Crushing  to  pieces,  &c.  &c.  Mr.  Parkhurst  has  justly  seen  the 
necessary  and  inevitable  connexion  of  this  idea  with  the  Ground 
or  Earth,  &c.  1  have  before  produced,  under  the  form  ^RC 
and  '^RD,  &c.,  the  Greek  Ereiko,  Ereido,  OrectA^o,  Arasso, 
Aratto,  &c.,*  {E^eiKu,  Frango,  E^eX,  Trudo,  —  Pass.  Fundi, 
Humi  sterni,  O^Bx^^ea,  Sternor,  dicitur  ^tiam  de  sonitu  fluctuum  ad 
litus  allisorum,  A^atrtrw,  A^arTea,  Pulso,  Illido.)  Mr.  Parkhurst 
has  justly  reminded  us,  under  the  Hebrew  ^  ^m  RZ,  RZZ,  To 
Dashi  or  Break  to  pieces,  of  the  Greek  Rasso,  Resso,  (Fcc<r<rco, 
Allido,  Pf!<r(ra,  Frango,  Rumpo,  Vehementer  ferio,  allido,)  to 
which  we  must  add  Regwmo,  REonumi,  (Pfiyifva,  Pijyvufn,  Frango,) 
&c.  It  is  curious^,  that  Mr.  Parkhurst,  who  is  an  adventurous 
Etymologist,  should  not  perceive  under  our  Element  any  terms 
of  Violence  and  Commotion,  which  he  could  refer  to  his  Hebrew 
term,  but  Rush,  Risk,  Race.    I  have  already  produced  Rush;  and 

•  the 
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the  term  Risk,  as  the  Etymologists  understand^  occurs  in  various 
Languages,  as  Risque,  (Fr.)  RiesgOt  (Span.)  &c.  Wherever  we 
turn  our  eyes,  the  same  ideas  perpetually  recur;  and  the  writer 
finds  himself  obliged  frequently  to  produce  the  words,  which  he 
had  before  examined  in  other  parts  of  his  discussions :  The  Reader 
however  will  be  hence  enabled  to.  consider  the  argument  under 
various  points  of  view,  and  to  observe,  how  the  same  words 
connect  themselves  with  different  portions  of  the  same  train 
of  ideas. 


r-^gfe^ 
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Words  denoting,  or  relating  to 
a  surface  Stirred  up — Broken 
up,  Kov TED — Raked,  &c. — 
llMSED  or  Rising  up  in 
KuTs,  Ridges,  &c.  &c.,  so 
as  to  assume  a  Rough, 
Rugged,  cor-RuGAXED  ap- 
pearance, or  to  be  in  a 
Rough  state. 


* 

Rut,  Ridge,  Ruga.  (Eng.Lat.) 
The  Furrow,  or  the  Raided 
Dirt  from  it. 


Rough,  Rugged,  &c.  Hruhge, 
Hruh,  Ruh,  Ruych,  Rvuw, 
Rauch,  Roide,  Roz?jo,  &C; 
&c.  (Eng.  Sax.  Belg.  Germ. 
Fr.  Ital.  &c.) 

REGnwo,  Resso.  (Gr.)  To  Break 

up. 
TluG,  Rego^,   &c.    (Eng.    Gr.) 

The  Rough  Covering. 
Rag,  Rako^.  (Eng.  Gr.)   What 

is  Broken  or  Torn  to  pieces. 
RiG^o,  RiG/ti,'&c.  &c.  (Gr.  Lat. 


Eng.)     What  belongs  to  the 

Rough  surface. 
Ruga,    Rutw,     Ruso^,    Ride, 

&c.  &c.    (Lat  Gr.  Fr.  &c.) 

A  Wrinkle^  quasi 
ze;RiKK/^. 
KicTus.   (Lat.)     Os   in  Rugas 

diductum. 


The   RAised  up 
object. 


Ridge   like 


Rick,  Rogw^.  (Eng.  Lat.) 
Ruck,  ^Ric,  Rig,  &c.    (Germ. 
Sax.  Sjcotch.)    The  Back.      . 
RoqK,  Roc.  (En^.Fr.) 
Ruscum,    Reeds,   RvsRes,   &c. 
(Eng.  Lat.  Eng.  &c.)    The 
objects,  which  have  a  Roughs 
Bristly  appearance,   &c^   &c. 
&c. 


The  Rough  Noise. 

RAVCuSy  Rug/o,  Rupo,  Regko, 

Route,  &c.  .&c.  &c.     (Lat. 

Gr..  Eng.  &c.) 


^^  ^^^^<#>^^<»»»>»<^#«^<» 


I   SHALL  consider  in  this  article  those  terms,  belonging  to  the 
farm  of  our  Element  RC,  RD,  &c.,  which  are  directly  or  mpre 

remotely 
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remotely  connected  with  the  idea  of  *  A  Surface  Stirred  up,  Scratched 
^up — Broken  up,  or  Routep  up,  Raked  up,  or  Raised  up,  &c., 
*into  Ruts — Ridges,*  &c.  &c.,  by  which  it  assumes  «A  Rouoh — 
*  Ruoged — cor^^UGated  appearance/     We  shall  find,  as  we  have 
seen  in  other  cases,  that  under  this  train  of  ideas  are  involved 
those   terms,    which  relate   to   *  Whatever  is    Harsh,    Rough — 
« Grating — Annoying,  or  Disgusting  to  any  of  the  senses.'     We 
perceive,  how  the  words  Rut  and  Ridge  bring  us  to  the  Ground, 
and  how  they  connect  themselves  with  the  Latin  Ruga,   which 
signifies,  we  know,  h  Furtow,  and  it  likewise  denotes  "  A  crum- 
•'pie,  a  plait,  a  fold.  —  A   Wrinkle.*'     ^hgosus  not  only  means 
Furrowed,   but  it  signifies  moreover,  as   my   Lexicographer  ex- 
plains   it,   **  Rough,   Shrivelled,   full  of  fVrinkles,   crumples,    or 
"plaits,  —  withered;'*    and  here  we  see,  how  unequivocally  the 
idea   of   what  is  Rough   or  Rugged,  connects  itself  with   the 
Furrowed  surface,  or,  as  we  express  it  by  a  term  derived  from 
the  same  source,  the  ^cor-Rv  Gated  surface.      The  Etymologists 
see   no  term    corresponding   to   Rut,   the   Furrow,    but  Rota, 
the  wheel,  and  its  parallels,  Rad,  (Sax.)  &c.     The  term  is  not 
to  be  found  in  Skinner  and  Junius,  though  it  is  added  to  the 
work  of  the  latter  by  Lye.     The  Rota,  &c  ,  as  we  shall  now  see, 
is  the  part,  which  Routs  up 'the  Ground,  or  makes  Ruts  upon  it. 
Our  Etymologists  have  produced  Rut   and   Rutting,  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  Stirred  up  or  Excited  passions  of  Deer,  which  I  have 
before  considered.      We   cannot   but    see,   how  the  explanatory 
word  Raised,  and  its    parallel  ternvRisE,  relate  to  the  Routed 
up  surface.      To  be   Roused,   is   to   be  Raised,    Stirred  up  or 
Ejccited.     It  has  been  duly  understood,    that  Rugg^^,^  Rug  and 
Rough,  belong  to   each  other.      Among  the  parallel,  terms   to 
Rough,  the  Etymologists  have  produced  the  Saxon  Hruhge,  Hruh, 
Ruh,  &c.,  the  Belgic  Ruych,  Rouw,  the  German  Rauch,  Rauh,  • 
the  French  Roide,  the  Italian  Rozzo,  the  Greek  Russos,  (Putra-og^ 

Rugosus,) 
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Rugosus,)  and  the  Latin  Rudis.  The  Etymologists  refer  Rug  to 
the  Greek  Regos^  {^yo^%  Culcitra);  and  we  are  justly  reminded 
likewise  of  the  Saxon  Rocc^  and  the  German  and  Pelgic  Rock^ 
Tunica,  and  the  Welsh  Rhwg.  The  Greek  Rego^,  (Pfly<v,)  ha« 
been  acknowledged  to  belong  to  Reghuo,  REGNumi,  Resso, 
(P^ww,  Ffryyvfiif  PftriTA^^  Frango,)  which,  we  know,  among  other 
things,  refer  to  the  action  of  Breaking  up  the  Ground.  The  Welsh 
Lexicographers  understand  the  relation  of  their  term  Rhwygo, 
"To  rend,  to  tear,"  to  these  Greek  words;  and  they  likewise  refer 
us  to  the  Chaldee  wn  RnGnG,  Frangere,  and  the  Hebrew  yr» 
RGnGf  Findere,  scindere.  Jn  the  same  opening  of  Mr.  Richards' 
Welsh  Dictionary,  where  these  words  occur,  we  have  Rhuwc?, 
'*  A  Rough  Friezed  mantle  or  garment,  a  Rug,"  as  this  writer 
explains  it.  In  the  same  Language,  Rhuchen  is  ^'A  Coat;  ^ 
*'  leathern  jerkin  ;   also  a  web  in  the  eye." 

Names  of  Dresses  of  various  sorts  appear  under  the  form 
RC,  &c.,  which  all  originally  belonged,  I  imagine,  to  the  same 
idea  of  Rough,  either  as  the  coarse,  outward  covering  to  defend 
from  the  cold,  or  as  ornamented  in  a  Rough  manner,  if  I  liiay 
so  express  it,  with  Fretted  work — Fringes,  &c.  &c.  Skinner  ha$ 
two  articles  of  Rochet  and  Rocket,  denoting  Coverings  for  the 
person,  the  former  of  which  he  refers  to  Rochet,  i^^*)  Roccietto, 
&c.  (Ital.)  Roquete,  (Span.)  Exomis;  jRoc^,  (Sax.)  &c.,  and  de- 
rives ultimately  from  2?/^^,  (Sax.)  &c.  Dorsum;  and  the  latter  he 
considers  as  belonging  to  the  same  terms,  adding  moreover,  **  Fr. 
'^  Jun.  deflectit  a  Gr.  Pcocoq."  Junius  explains  Rokette  thus : 
''  Chaucero  est  Linea  vestis  fceminarum,  quas  eidem  quoque 
'«  Suckenie  dicitur  G.  Surquenie/'  To  this  race  of  words  belongs 
the  French  Roquelaure,  which  in  English  we  call  Rocelo,  "  A  great 
•*  loose  coat  or  cloak,'*  as  N.  Bailey  explains  it, — The  Latin  Etymo- 
logists will  now  understand  the  origin  of  the  Latin  terms  Rica, 
^•A  woman's  hood,"  and  Ricimum,  "A  woman's  short  cloak/' 

6  F  Festus 
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Festus  describes  Rica,  as  '*Vestimentum  quadratunii  et'  Fim-- 
"  briatum;"  and  we  shall  understand  from  the  sense  of  Fimbriatus, 
which  R.  Ainsworth  explains  by  "  Escalloped,  Fringed — Jaggedt"^ 
&c.,  how  we  pass  into  the  idea  of  the  Rough — Broken — 
Cor-RuGATED  appearance.  But  this  does  not  rest  only  on  the 
evidence  of  conjecture,  as  I  can  produce  a  term  directly  parallel  to 
the  Latin  RiciNiwm,  where  the  sense  of  Ruga  absolutely,  appears. 
In  Galic,  Rocan  means  ''A  Plait,  fold,  or  Wrinkle,''  and  "A  Hood, 
"  Mantle,  Surtout,**  as  Mr.  Shaw  explains  the  word,  placed  in 
different  articles.  The  same  term  likewise  means  **A  Cottage, 
"  Hut,"  and  "  Rolling,"  where  we  have  still  the  sense  of  the 
Rough — coarse  covering;  and  we  have  likewise  the  idea  of 
Rough  Agitation,  which  is  annexed  to  these  words.  An  adja- 
cent term  is  Roc — A  Rock,  which  I  shall  shew  to  be  the  Rough 
Ridge.  In  Latin  we  have  Ricin2<5,  "A  vermin  called  a  tike, 
''  which  annoyeth  sundry  kinds  of  beasts,  such  as  dogs,  sheep,'* 
&c.,  which  signifies  the  Rou^GH^r,  if  I  may  so  say,  the  Scratcher 
or  Fretter  upon  a  surface — the  ^or-Rooer.  We  shall  now  under- 
stand, that  the  Latin  Rodo,  Rosi,  belong  to  these  words,  and 
that  they  are  only  different  forms  of  Rado,  Rasi,  where  we  une- 
quivocally see  the  idea  of  Scratching  upon  a  Surface. 

In  the  opening  of  my  Greek  Vocabulary,  where  REonuo, 
(Piyyw^,)  occurs,  we  have  the  following  terms,  belonging  to  our 
Element,  which  must  be  referred  to  the  same  fundamental  idea  of 
what  is  Broken  or  Stirred  up — about^  &c.,  what  \s  Routed  about, 
as  it  relates  to  Noise-^actions  of  Violence — Commotion — Agitation^ 
&c.,  such  as  Regko,  (Pcyjcw,  Sterto,)  where  we  have  the  Harsh^ 
Rough  Noise;  Rasso,  (Pcura-tif,  Allido,  Collido,  Deturbo,)  Raio, 
Raiso,  (Vuiuy  Vcuffta,  Profiigo,  Corrumpo,  Destruo,)  Raino,  quasi 
Rajho,  (Putvca,  Perf\indo,  Aspergo,  Irroro,)  Razo,  (Pa^w,  Peri'undo, 
Aspergo,)  RATuamigx^  {VctBufjuy^,  Gutta,)  RATuagos,  (Vadxyog^ 
Strepitus,   proprie   ex    aqua  concussa,  sonitus,   tumultus,)  &c., 
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Razo,  (P«^af»  VorOy  impr.  de  canibuSy  a  sono,)  Rax»  Rago5,  (p^^, 
fayog.  Acinus,)  the  Rough  or  Hard  Grape.  In  Raister,  (Poua-Tfi^, 
Malleus,)  the  derivative  from  Raio^  (Poua^,)  we  have  the  true  forni^ 
RS.  Raino,  (Posira,)  belongs  to  RaiUi  in  German  REo^n,  where 
the  true  form  appears.— These  words  denoting  Sprinklings  Razo, 
RATiiamigXf  (P«C^i  PctOafny^^)  originally  referred,  as  I  imagine,  to 
the  idea  of  Splashing,  as  we  express  it,  derived  from  the  action  of 
Rov Ting  about s  or  Stirring  up  or  about  the  Dirt.  In  Homer  it  is 
applied  in  its  original  sense  to  the  Splashing  of  Horses  kicking  up 
the  Dirt — Filth,  &c.  in  running: 

Atu  S^nvioxov  KONIHX  PAGAMHTKg  sfiaXXov. 

{11.  *.  v.  500,  &c.  Vide  etiam  A.  v.  536,  &c.) 

In  the  same  opening  of  my  Dictionary  we  have  Radios,  (PaJio^, 
FaciliSi)  &c.,  which  I  shall  shew  to  be  derived  from  the  idea  of 
RiDD/n^  or  RouT/n^  up  or  away  any  incumbrance,  as  D/W,  &c. 

From  Regni^o,  (PirywA^,  Frango,)  are  acknowledged  to  be  de- 
rived Rako^,  and  Rakoo,  {Poatog,  Lacera  vestis,  — ^i^t^^a  oris 
senilis,  V»wa,  Lacero,  pannosum  reQdo;— De  senectute  Rugosum 
Teddo,^n  pass.  In  Rugas  contrahor,)  which  will  remind  us  of 
the  English  Rag,  the  little  torn  piece  of  cloth.  This  affinity  is 
seen  by  the  Etymologists,  who  moreover  direct  us  to  the  Saxon 
Hracode,  Laceratus,  and  the  Welsh  Rhwg.  Some  of  the  Com- 
mentators on  iShakspeare  have  understood^  that  Ragged,  in  old 
English,  means  Broken,  and  that  it  belongs  to  the  sense  of 
Rugged,  as  "  My  Voice  is  Ragged,"  (jds  Tou  Like  it,)  which 
Mr.  Rowe  has  changed  int6  Rugged  ;  and  in  our  Author's  Rape 
of  Lucrece,  it  is  used  as  an  opposite  term  to  the  idea  of 
Smoothness. 

**  Thy  Smoothing  titles  to  a  Ragged  name." 

In  the  following  passage  of  Richard  the  Third, 'EXxiAheih  thus 

addresses 
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addresses  the  stones  of  the  Tower,  within  which  her  children 
were  confined;  and  here  vfe  see  the  term  combined  with  its 
kindred  words. 

''  RouoH  cradle  for  sach  little  pretty  ones. 
''  Rude,  Ragged  nurse!'' 

The  verb  '  To  Rag/  "  Opprobriis  mordere,  sasvidictis  protelare," 
as  Lye  explains  it,  might  have  been  interpreted  ^'Opprobriis 
"  Lacerarcj'  where  we  should  have  had  the  true  metaphor,  as  be- 
longing  to  Rag,  the  Lacerated  or  torn  cloth.  Lye,  who  pro- 
duces this  verb,  sees  no  affinity  between  that  and  the  substantive. 
He  derives  the  verb  To  Ra<3  from  the  Islandic  Raigia^  "  Deferrej" 
and  he  produces  moreover  the  compound  Bala^KAO^  '^  Probris  et 
*' maledictis  incessere,  vexare;"  the  former  part  of  which  com- 
pound he  refers  to  the  Islandic  Bauly  Bol,  *'  Maledictio,  Dirae,  quod 
"  supra  vide  in  Bale/'  which  is  all  right;    though  he  might  have 

at  once  referred  it  to  the  English  Bawl Let  us  mark,   undet 

Rakos,  &c.  (feczog,)  thfe  explanatory  term  Ruga,  where  we  again 
see,  how  these  ideas  are  entangled  with  each  other,  according  to 
Tny  hypdthcfsis. 

The  term  Ruff^  may  iiaVe  arisen  fforti  Rough,  pronounced,  as 
we  know,  Rttf ;  yet  r-slmll  shew  in  a  future  Volume,  that  the 
"Elemeht  RF  cbhtains  a  race  of  Wbrdis  bearing  a  similar  meaning. 
We  perceive  ^n  the  pi^arallel  terms  to  Rough,  'thit  thfe  Element 
^RG  appears  With  'the  brefathtn^  before  the  -ll  in  '^RG,  as 
HruIige;  ahd  Hve'find  ih  sbme,  that  tlie  Second  Consbilantof  the 
'Rhdical  has  T)een  lost,  ^s  Ruh,  &c.  To  this  latter  firtn  we  must 
tefer  the  word,  in  old  EhgHsh,  Rou.  This  word  occurs  ih  the 
Poems  attributed  to  Rowley. 

*•  Is  'ghee  BO  Roo,  aba  'l7g«owM»w  to  hja  syghte  ?"        (  Etta,  f.  303.) 

Rue,  Storrow,  beldngs  to  Rouott,  as  denoting  the  Rough,  dismal 
appearance,  or  as  having  been  Roughly  handled.  The  adjacetit 
word  in  Lye's  Saxon  Dictionary  to  **  tireog,  Hreoh,  Rough,  Turbi- 
'^iis.'PetUs,"  is  **iiHKolHtfw^,RuE-/«/,Tiirtidtis/*  RuE'is  referred 

by 
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by  the  Etymologists  to  the  Saxon  Hfjeow^  Hreowan,  Jtireowsinny 
kc.^  the  Belgic  Rouwen,  the  Gietrman  Rexven,  &c.;  and  Junius 
thinks,  that  the  Gothic  HfiAiwA-Z)if6o»  Turtur,  is  derived  from 
the  RvE^fttl  noise,  made  by  this  anitnftl*  ''a  luctuoso  genvtu/' 
which  is  right.  The .  Saxoci  Hr^zfwn  and  H^reowsian  signify 
"  TuVLgere ;  *'  and  Reawian  is  imtenpreted  by  Lye,  '*  Peenite^e,**  and 
Reowsian,  ^'  Ingemiscere,  defliere,  poenitere." 

Raw  is  the  Roir  ror  Rough  looking  object,  and  it  belongs  to 
the  Saxon    Hreow^  the  Oermkn  .Roh^    the    B^lg^i:    BouWf   ^p. 
Ra0ch,  in  German,  signifieEiRouon }  and  Raucs  likewise  me^iRS 
"  Smoke,  Fume,"  whrc^  may  xiitectly  belong  to  Ra.ucp,  RougHj 
under  the  idea  of  what  is  Annoying  or  Offensive  to  the  Smelly  aa 
Asfier  means  in  Latin,  ''Stinking,  Fetid,''  ox  it  m^y  h^  attached 
to  tha*  race  of  words^  wl>idi  denote  ^'r-fr^FTiW,  &Qo: and  which 
are  derived  from  %he  idea  of  dgkatitm. or  Commotion. .  fO^r  ^(^lish 
word  Reek,  and  its  parallel  terois,  aire   immediately  cpnnepted 
with  Rauch,  Smoke,  which  the  Etyindlogists  have  recoi>ied,  and 
which  I  shall  deUiil  in  another  place ;  >^i^t  I  rpu^.t  here,  produce 
twa  df  9lifese  terms,  kkKeiosljond  UsAiK^f^ds,  Vp^bTsq^^  cP^ie^l,  ^^bifiii 
liesyishiQs    has   respectively  .jekpUiii«4  ^  ,':/^)^i!f0(^^nd   Xaj^c^^^ 
tfnd  which  must  be  referred  to:  the  ideia .  cpov^yiad  by  Rpir^Hi^j^cc. 
'  The  :succeeding.  jierm  .to/Raw  isffjB:>»wg;,iMugifle}  .^he!;e.xwe 
ha^raethe  idea  of -the  >RoudH)  Harsh  Nob^/^e^pr^fle^vbjr  tl^is  ippe 
of  words;    and  the  next  term  is  ^RiAVi,  M^hich  t^y^  i^pla^ns  bj 
*^-0.  Douglassib  est  lopprobfiii:  nomen,.    ;F9rtasse  .^b  isL  Haa^ 
" :Caprea.    Wuic conjectural  -favett  ^od  Swti  ^dipwnt  •vtr/iwjld. 4^ 
^^^  to  RAy'— V:  iKoe-6«o*,"    .The  ,^RAcy.^5,>?qwft«  ;R^.e>,  :»*iel>  ,lj5ij(\g¥ 
us  in  form. and  infiaiin^  to:th«7jBrtgli?h  ^iq^  R^p/  b^flj^  ,ex^. 
]^ained,  Laterate,  VeQIcarei  :Tla  RouTi)R(WVj&c.:    Tho  Rfiy  oe  ^^r^ 
the  !Deer,    is  quasi    Rag,   Roar  ^:-  'TJfe^e  jEtyqiplqgists ;  jrefer 
'  iio^^Buck/ CiCpi^,  to.th^\Saiov^.'Ri^gf;,J^  tjtse.Q^B^ 

xnan  l?eft,  the- Belgic  ;iife^;.vK«»^(i2^  jwhH* 

some 
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same  think  to  be  quasi  Rangifer^  "a  cornaum  ramis,  Teutonice 
"  Rancken,  niincupatis/*    and   which  others   derive    from   Reyn, 
Purus,  ^'ob  concinnam  nitidamque  totius  corporis  speciem,  qux 
*•  maxime  in  hoc  animalculo  elucet."*— These  terms  for  Deer,  the 
Ray,  Row,  quasi  Rag,  Rog,  are  derived  probably  from  the  idea 
of  Excitement  or  Motion^  belonging  to  our  Element.     We  see  in 
the  form  Rein^Deer,  that  the  N  was  originally  an  organical  addi- 
tion to  the  second  Consonant  of  the  Radical,  the  record  of  which 
is  preserved  in  the  T  of  Reyn.     I  shall  shewi  that  Rain,  Ragn, 
(Sax»)  and  Run,  belong  to  pur  Element  KG,  for  the  same  reason. 
The  Ray,  R^ge,  Damula,  Caprea ;    Hrcege^  (Sax.)  may  possibly 
belong  to  Hikcus,  HxKsutuSy  the  Rough  animal ;    and  hence  they 
might  be  transferred  to  animals,  bearing,  some  resemblance  to 
them  in  form  and  qualities,  as  Swiftness^  in  whom  the   idea   of 
RouGHn^55   is    not   so   apparent.  *— The   Ray,    the    Thorn-back, 
Scate,  &c.,    RocHEj  (Germ.)  is   so   called   from  its    Rough,  or 
Scratched  appearance ;    and  the  Ray  of  Light,  from  Ra dii<5,  be- 
longs, we  know,  to  Rado,  To  Scratch  upon  a  surface.     The  .fish 
called   the  Roach  has   been  referred  by  Skinner  to  the    Saxon 
HreoCs  the  French  Rosse^  Rouget;  Rtitilus  piscis,  "a  Ruheo  colore 
*'  sic  dictus  s ''    and   he  adds  other  terms    for  the  same    colour. 
Rouge,  (Fr.)  &c.     The  terms  for  Red,  under  our  Element  RC, 
RD,  &c.,  have  been  considered  on  a  former  occasion.     In  Saxon, 
Reohche  means  likewise  a  Roach. 

The  Etymologists  have  justly  referred  us,  under  Ruga,  to  the 
Greek  Rutis^  Rusos,  (jPung,  Ruga^   Vxxroq,  Rugosus,)  RiKnos,  (Pocjro^, 

RugOSUS,)  R0IKO5,  (POIKOK,  OTebAioy,  xctfi'frvXoy^  a-etfilScVj  PTXON,  PIKNON. 

Hesych.)  They  refer  us  likewise  to  the  Latin  Rigeo,  and  the 
Greek  Rig^o,  and  Rioos,  (Piy««,  Horreo,  Exhorreo,  Piyo^,  Rigor, 
frigus.  vehemens,)  from  which,  we  know,  have  been  derived  the 
terms  in  Modern  Languages^  Rigid,  Rigour,  Rigidej(FT.)  &c.&c. 
-  'those  objects,  which  are  Rigid*  Hard^  Stiff,  &c.  oftentimes  pre- 
sent 
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sent  to  us  the  idea  of  the  Rough,  cor-Kvaated  surface.  Martinius 
his  likewise  reminded  us  of  the  French  Ride,  A  Wrinkle,  and  the 
Latin  Ringo.  Let  us  note  the  English  word  Wrinkle,  which  is 
quasi  Wrigkle,  and  the  Latin  Ringo,  quasi  Riggo.  In  Wrinkle 
we  have  the  breathing  before  the  ^RK ;  and  the  Etymologists 
have  referred  us,  under  this  word,  to  the  Saxon  fFrincle,  the 
Belgic  IVrinckel,   the  German   Runtzel,  and  the   Danish  Rincke. 

In  Norfolk,  a  Furrow  or  Ridge  is  called  a  Ringe.  In  Rictus, 
•*  A  grinning  or  scornful  Opening  of  the  Mouth,"  which  is  nothing 
but  the  Ruga,  the  Furrow,  or  Opening  Chap^  &c.,  we  have  the 
true  form  of  Ringo.  The  Etymologists  explain  Ringo  by  "  Ut 
^^  faciunt  canes,  cum  ex  ira  os  diducunt  in  Rvoas/*  where  we  are 
brought  to  the  kindred  term  Ruga,  whatever  may  be  the  precise 
idea,  by  which  the  words  are  connected,  though  they  derive  it 
from  Pj^,  Pi¥ocy  Naris,  and  Puy%of.  I  have  already  shewn,  that  Ris 
'Rugcho5,  (Pif,  Puy%(>ff,) — RosTrum,  m§an  the  part,,  which  Routs 
up  the  Ground  in  Ruts,  Holes,  &c. 

The  phrase  in    Horace,   ^' Risu  Diducere  RicTum  Auditoris/* 

will  bring  us  to  Risus  and  Rid^o,  which  we  shall  no\y  under* 

stand  to  be  derived  from  the  idea  of  the  Rug^,  or  Rictus,  into 

which  the  face  is  Crumpled,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  in  J^aughing. 

Tiiough  some  Etymologists,  derive  Rid^o  from  Vuhoq^  yet  others 

perceive,  that  it  has  an  affinity  with  Riot W5.     The  Latin  Rid^o 

directly  connects  it$elf  j;i  form  ancj  in  its  original  meaning  with 

th^     French  RiD^r,  To  Wrinkle.     From  R\i>eo,  we  know,  i»  xle- 

Mved    KiDiculus,    and  the  terms  in  modern  Languages,  Ridicule, 

(Efig-^    Fr.)  Ridiculous,  &c.  &c.     An  adjacent  word  to  Rid^q,  in 

^^**   ^  atin  Vocabularies,  is  RiD/Va,  which  is  explained  by /« A  strortg 

p,  particularly  of  a  vine  ; "   and  which  Martiiiiys  seoms  to 

^  ^'^^     may  belong  to  the  German  Riten^  Findere,  or  toi  Rudi^ 

^^®*is.     The  Latin    RiD/Vra  belongs,  I  imagine,   to  the  Rut-— 

**'^ox«;,  &c.,  precisely  as  the  parallel  term,  produced  by  Martinius,^ 

the 
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the  Greek  Charax^  (X^i^^l,  Sulcus  terrs^  aratro  aut  fossoris  instru* 
tnento  excavata  fossai  peculiariter  vallus^  vdlum,  quo  castra  mu* 
niri  Solent  ;-~VaIlus,  Sudis,  Pertica)  adminiculam  vitis,)  denotes 
at  dtitie  the  Furrow  or  Hole,  and  the  Stake  stuck  into  Jt.  This 
word  belongs,  we  know,  to  CharassOf^XoB^e-e^^  Scalpo,  Imprimo;— 
Sulco,  ut  ceram,  Terram,)  which  has  precisely  the  same  sense, 
under  another  Element,  as  that>  which  I  have  annexed  to  Rider, 
RiBEO,  Ruga;  namely>  of  Scratching  or  KovTing  into  Ruts, 
Furrows.  Let  lis  mark  the  explanatory  word  Scratch,  which  is 
only  another  form  of  CharassOj  {Xet^aa-n,)  and  let  us  mark  Cera, 
which  belongs  to  Char  in  Charasso,  and  to  Scar^  (Eog-)  the  sub* 
stance,  on  which  Marks— .Scars  or  Scratches  are  made. 

The  RiDOE  of  a  Furrow,  is,  we  know,  the  Dirt,  which  is  thrown 
up— ^Elevated — Raised  or  Routed  up  by  making  the  Furrow^  the 
Hollow  or  Rut.  Ridge  then  denoted  *  What  is  ProtuberanP^^^x 
«  Rais£6  up,  in  general ;  *  and  hence  we  h^ve  various  words  be- 
longing to  our  Element,  conveying  this  idea ;  as  the  English 
Rick— the  Latin  Rootle,  and  the  German  word  for  the  Back, 
RucKEN,  &c.  The  Etymologists  produce  under  Reek  or  Rick^ 
Strues,  the  Saxon  Hric,  HricgfScc,  Dorsum,  fastigium;  Hreac^ 
Strues,  Meta;  and  the  Islandic  Rok,  Segetes  in  cumulis  collocatse. 
This  sense  of  Corn  lying  on  the  Ground  in  regular  Heaps,  brings 
us  more  directly  to  the  original  sense  of  the  continued  Ridge; 
and  hence  Ridge  is  applied  with  great  propriety  to  the  ^Continued 
<•— Raised  part  of  a  House — Hill/  8cc.  The  Latin  Rogus,  the  *'Ex- 
'^  structio  lignorum,*^  in  the  funeral  Pile,  is  supposed  by  some  to 
be  derived  from  Rogo^  ^^quod  in  eo  Dii  manes  Rogentur/* 
Martinkis  asks,  whether  it  may  not  be  derived  from  Pa;^,  Fissura, 
^  quod  sit  strues  ex  iissis — lignis;"  and  he  adds,  among  other 
conjectures^  respecting  its  origin,  the  German  Ranch,  Fumus,  and 
the  Hebrew  pijn  RGH,  Depascere.  He  produces  however  a  Glos- 
sary, where  we  have  '•Pori^,  Ruga^  Rogus,  Vtayiov,''  which  connects 

the 
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the  word   with  the  genuine  idea.     He   records,   moreover,  the 
Sicilian   term    Rood^,  (Poyog)^     which  is   explained   by  tiro(3oXiovj 
Granarium,   '*unde  videtur  fesse  nostrum^  Rogge  pro  typha  fru- 
*•  mehto/'  which  will  be  explained  in  another  place.     Let  us 
mark  the  Latin  Rogo,  which  is  only  the  verb,  of  which  Rogw5 
is  the  substantive.     The  idea  of  Asking — Enquiring — Seeking  or 
Searching  into  any   thing,  connects   itself  with   the    action .  of 
RovTtng  or  RAKing  up  the  Dirt ;  as  Scrutor  is  quasi  Scruta  Eruo^ . 
&c.     Thus,  then,  Rogo  is  To  Rake  up,  &c. ;  and  Rogus  is  that 
which  is  Raked  up — the  Ridge,  &c.     In  Irish,  Rooam,  is  **  To' 
•*  Choose,*"  as  Mr.  Shaw  explains  it ;   and  it  is  actually  adjacent  to 
the  term  Koehmhar,   signifying   *' Digging.''    Among   th6   ex- 
planatory words  of  Rogo,  in  R.  Ainsworth,  are  Crave — Intreat^^ 
Borrow^  &c;     I  shall  shew,  that  Crave  belongs  to  Grme — Grub 
up,  &c. — Borrow  to  Bore^  Burrow,  the  Hole  or  Hollow  in   the 
Ground;  and  the  term  Intreat,  we  know,  directly   belongs    to 
Traho,  Traxi,    Tractum,  To  make    Traces    or  Hollows    on   the 
Ground,  though  undier  somewhat  of  a  different  term  of  meaning. 
While  I  examine  Rogo,  I  cast  my  eyes  on  Ructo,  **To  Break 
**  wind  upward ;  *'   and  I  §hew  in  another  place,  what  we  now 
see,  that  the  metaphorical  expression  Breaking  up  brings  us  to 
the  true  idea  of  the  word.    Thus  we  perceive,  how   Rogo  and 
RucTO  convey  the  same  fundamental  idea;   and  thus  it  is,  that 
senses  most  remote  from  each  other  may  be  connected  by  some 
common  bond  of  affinity.    The  Etymologists,  under  Ridge,  refer 
us  to  Hrige^  Hricg,  (Sax.)  Rugghe,  (Belg.)  Ruck.  (Germ.)   Rygf 
(Dan.)  Rigt  (Scotch,)  Dorsum;     Ricg^ban,  (Sax.)  &c.,   Riggin^ 
Bone,  (Chaucer,)  Spina  Dorsi,  Rachis,  (Vux*^^)  &c.     In  Junius  we 
have  Rigge,  Sulcare,  as  a  term  used  by  Gawin  Douglas  in  his 
translation,  '^  Vel  te  Sulco,  Serrane,  serentem ;  **  where  we  are 
brought  to  the  idea  supposed  in  my  hypothesis : 

**  Of  the^  Serranus,  qaba  wald  natbiog  schaw, 
« *'  Quhare  thou  thy  Rigois  telis  for  to  saw/' 

6g  In 
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In  Welsh,  Rhych  is  *'A  Furrow;  ground  Broken  up;'*    where 
we  have  at  once  the  sense  of  Rioge,  (he  Furrow,  and  the  Rough, 
Rugged,  Broken  Land.     The  adjacent  word  to  Rhych  is  Rhych, 
BraUi  which  belongs  to  Rhuchion,  Bran,  Gurgeons,  and  Rhuch/o, 
**  To  sift  or  sierce,"  which  I  shew  to  be  derived  from  the  idea  of 
Routing  or  Raking  away  the  Dirt.     The  succeeding  word  to 
Ridge   in   Skinner  is   Ridgeling^   "vox  quae  apud  Higgin.  exp. 
**  Ovis  Reicala  vel  Rejicula,  fort,  a  Rejiciendo,  addita  term.  dim. 
*'  //«^.  q.  d.  ovicula  qua  a  grege  Rejicitur  vel  Ejicitur."     If  there 
exists  such  a  term  as  Riigeling  in  this  sense  among  Rustics,  it 
cannot  be  derived  from  a  Latin  compound,  as  Rejicio.     "  Rudge 
'*  Washed/'  is  another  article  in  Skinner,  which  he  has  explained 
by   *' Kersey   made  of  wool  washed  only  on  the  Sheep's  Backt 
'*  Pannus  e  lana^adhuc  ovis  tergo  increscente  abluta  confectus;'' 
and  which  he  has  justly  derived  from  the  German  Rucky  Dor- 
sura,  &c. 

The  succeeding  word  in  my  German  Dictionary  to  Ruck^ii, 
the  Back,  is  RucK^n,  ''To  Rock,  hitph,  stir,  move,  wag  or  ad- 
'*  vance  forward  or  further."  These  terms,  we  now  see,  belong 
to  each  other,  just  as  the  RxisED-up  object  belongs  to  Raise,  To 
Stir  up.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  how  words  still  continue  to  be 
referred  to  the  spot,  from  which  they  are  taken,  though  they  are 
applied  after  a  manner*  differing  from  their  original  use.  In 
English,  the  term  Rock  is  particularly  applied  to  the  Shaking 
of  the  Ground  J  as  'The  Ground  Rocks  under  me;*  and  we  all 
remember  in  Shakspeare, 

**  Come,  my  queen,  tak^  hands  with  me 

'^  And  Rock  the  Groufii,  whereon  these  sleepers  he.**    {Midsum.  N.  X).) 

The  Etymologists  have  referred  *  Rock  the  Cradle*  to  the  Greek 
Ooye^Ms  Avopya^tiVj  which  Hesychius  explains  by  **Ta  irouim  rcuc 
«•  X^^iP  a»u7reiXXii»t''  the  French  Rocquer,  the  Islandic  Hrocka,  '^cum 
^*  impetu  quodam  moveri/*  and  the  German  Rucken,  Cedere.     We 

see 
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see  in  this  sense  oi  OKQa%ein^{0^yot^tiv^)  the  idea  of  Excitement — 
Jgitation^  from  which  I  have  supposed  Orge,  (O^,)  &c.  to  be 
derived.  Rock,  Colus,  the  term  belonging  to  Spinning,  is  so 
called  from  its  "RocKing  motion.  In  Rock  and  Reel^  we  see  the  due 
combination  of  terms  denoting  Motion.  The  Etymologists  refer 
us  to  the  parallel  terms  Rocki  (Belg.  Dan.)  Rockeny  (Germ.) 
Rocca,  {\tal.)i  and  Skinner  thinks,  that  it  belongs  to  Rocca, 
'*  Rupes,  qui  sc.  Coli  capitulum,  instar  Rupis,  protuberat.**  My 
hypothesis  is,  that  Rock  is  ultihiately  derived  from  the  idea  of 
RbcKiHg  up,  if  I  may  so  say,  or  Rpuxw^  up  the  Ground;  and 
we  cannot  but  observe  the  Latin  Colus^  which  certainly  belongs 
directly  to  Colo.  Rockets,  the  Firfe-Works,  must  be  referred  to 
the  idea  of  Jgitatioh.  Skinner  derives  Rocket  and  its  parallels 
Rochelliy  Rochetti,  (Ital.)'  S^agetten,  (<Jerm.)  from  Rogus^  Rogulus., 
The  term  preceding  Rdckete,  a  Rocket,  in  my  German  Lexicon,  is 
Racket^  "  A  Racket,  Bandy,  Battledofre ;  ^  where  we  are  brought 
to  the  idea  of  Agitation — Commotion,  annexed  to  this  race.  In 
our  ordinary  phrase,  **  T6  hiake  i  Racket,*'  the  sense  of  the 
EleiHent  is  unequivocally  mahifestl  The  Rock,  Rupes,  or  Ridge- 
like  protuberance,  comprehends  the  two  ideas  of  the  Rough  or 
Craggy,  SLiid  the  RAiiED-up  object.  The  Etymologists  have  re- 
ferred  us  to  the  parallel  terms  in  other  Languages,  as  Roc,  Roche, 
Rocher,  (Fr.)  Rocca,  Rocchidt  (Ital.)  Rbcat  (Span.)  Rots,  (Belg.) 
&c. ;  and  they  have  justly  moreover  reminded  us  of  the  Greek 
Rox,  Regnumi,  Rachiat  (P»^,  Fissura,  FirywfM,  Rumpo,  Feixut,  Littus 

petrosum.) 

In  the  Greek  RACH/a>  (P»x'»*  Crepido  littoris  petrosi,  littus 
petrosum,  rupes'  in  mare  procurrens,  Strepitus,)  we  have  at  once 
the  Rock,  and  the  sense  of  Commotion  or  Noise — the  Rack^^, 
&€•  In  the  same  column  of  my  Greek  Vocabulary  with  these 
words  we  have  Regko,  (P«>ic«,  Sterto,)  where  we  have  again  the 
idea  ot  Soise.     In  RACHw,'(Pa;^/^,  Spina  dorsi,)  we  see  the  Ridge 

.4  *  *  fKW 
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of  the  Back;  as  in  ^vcKen,  (Germ.)  and  in  Rachizo,  (P«;^i^«,  Per 
spinam  disseco,-— Disseco,)  we  see  one  of  the  strongest  actions 
of  violence  expressed  by  this  race ^  of  words.  The  ordinary  Lexi- 
cons produce  on  this  occasion  the  well-known  passage  of  Sopho- 
cles, describing  the  Divastathns  of  the  frantic  Ajax ;  where  the 
Elementary  sense  i&  fully  ap>parent :  Ey  uTTna-einf  txa^B  TroXmBfup  ^ovw 
Ku«Aai  PAXIZAN.  The  medical  term  Rachitis,  the  Disorder  in  the 
Spine,  has  been  borrowed  from  the  Greek  Rachh^  (P^X'O  i  ^^^  "^^ 
fihould^  on  the  first  view,  at  once  say>  that  the  English .  term 
Rickets,  the  Disorder  in  Children»  was  directly  taken  from  the 
medical  word.  On  this  point,  however,  some'  difficulty  arises. 
Skinner,  though  he  records,  under  Rickets,,  the  term  Rachitic 
from  P«;^iCj  yet  he  adds^  ''  Mallem,  deducere  a  npstro  Reck,  vel 
*'  Retck^  Teut.  Recken^  Extendere,  quia  sc.  in  hoc  morbo- 
**  Apophyses  ossium  protenduntur  et  extuberant/'  In  onder  ta 
determine  the  origin  of  this  word,  we  should  obtain  evidence^ 
respecting  the  time,  ^fh^n  It  was  used.  If  Rickets  was>  usecl 
before  the  term  Rachitis  was  adopted  by  Medical  writers,  then  we 
should  agree,  that  Rickets  is  not  derived  from  Rachitis.  We 
should  imagine,  in  that  case,  that  it  was  formed  from  the  general 
sense  of  the  Element,  denoting  an  Unsteady,  Motion;  and  the 
word  is  used  in  this  general  sense,  when  wq  talk  of  a  Rickety 
Chair,  a  Chair  which  Rocks. pr  moves  to.  and  fro  with  an  Unsteady- 
motion.  If  Rickets  preceded  the  term  of  Art — Rachitis^  it  must 
be  owned,  that  the  coincidence  is  extremely  singular.  It  must 
however  be  added>  that  the  familiar  use  of  the  term  Rickets,—^ 
the  general  application  of  the  adjective  R'ickpty«  and  the  impro- 
bability, that  the  vulgar  name  for  a  t>isorder  is  derived^  from 
a  word  of  Art,  would  lead  us  finally  to  conclude^  that  Rickets  has 
not  been  adopted  from  RactutU,  (P«x"'v.). 

The  word  Rocke  occurs  in  Junius,  W[hich^  as  he  says,  signifies 
in  Chaucer  to  Lurk;   and  he  refers  us  to  the  word  Ruck,  signir 


cc 
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fying  likewise  in  Chaucer,  "To  lye  in  wait,  to  lurk."  These 
words,  we  see,  are  the  same.  Lye  observes  on  this  term, 
RucKE  down  Plebeculae  Somersetensi  significat  Iiicurvare  se 
terram  versus  alvi  levandi  gratia,  fortasse  per  aphseresin  pro 
Crooke  vel  Crouche  down.  Northamptonienses  vulgodicun^,  To  go 
to  ground'^  Ruck  is  annexed  to  the  idea  conveyed  by  Ruga — 
RiDOE;  and  means^  To  be  contracted,  as  it  were,  into  RuoiB  or 
Ridges.  In  the  phrases  'Jo  be  all  in  RucKS,*-r-*  You  struck  me 
'  all  of  a  Ruck,"  the  term  Ruck  has  uneq[ui vocally  the  same 
meaning.  Again,  in  Junius,  we  have  Rouchen,  RouK}  which,  as 
he  says,  ''Chaucero.  est  Jacere,''  where  he  justly  iiefer^  u$  ta> 
Rucke^ 

''«The  sbepe  that  Roukbth  in  the  fold.**-^ 

Mr. Grose  justly  explains  Rucks  by  '•A  Wrinkle  or  Plait.  All  in. 
**  a  Ruck.  Your  gown  sits  all  in  a  Ruck,  Nor^h."  aad  "To. 
*'  squat,  or  shrink  down." 

In  Mr.  Shawns  Galic.  and  Irish  Dictionary,  Ra.o.  is  "A.  Wijn- 

^'kle;**'  and  Bag  means  "  Stiff,"'  which  connects  Rig^o.  with 

•  » 

Ruga.  Rocan  likewise  signifies^  as  we  have  seen»  ''A  Plait, 
**  Foldi  a  Wrinkle^  and  a  Hood^mantle^  Surtout.*'  In  the  opening 
of  this  Dictionary,  where  Rocan.  occurs,  we  have  ''Roc,  a  Rocv:^'' 
"  Roc,  a  Plain, Field;'"  "Rod,  a  Way,  Road;''  '*Roii>,  Moment 
*'  tum,  force.  Race;*'  Roic^m,  To  Tear;  RoQumhafy  Digging; 
Kooham^  To  Choose,  which  connects  itself^  as  I  have  observed^ 
with  the  ^atin  RoGo,  belonging  to  Ro62^5,  the  Dug^  RouT^yf.or 
RAKed^xxp  Ridge,  Rick,  &c.  Again,  in  Mr.  Shaw's  Galic  and. 
Irish  IMctionary,  Rug  is  a  Wrinkles  and  Ryo  is  likewise  th$ 
^'Perfect  tense  of  the  word  Beiram;*'  as  this  Lexicographer  tells 
us,  who  explains  Beiram  by  **Tq  take,  give,  bring  forth,  bear,  to 
Scarry,'*  where  in  Bring  forth  ^  the  sense  annexed  to  Rug,  we 
have  the  same  interpretation  which  is  given  to  the  haiin  Eruo, 
]^VG  has  nothing  to  do  with  Beiram^   though  they  coincide  in. 

senfie. 
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sense.  In  the  same  column  is  Rucht^/^ASow,  and  a  great  Shout; '' 
where  \sre  have  at  once  the  animal  which  Routs  up^  and  the 
idea  of  Noise^  which  I  suppose  to  be  derived  from  this  action. 
Again,  I  find  /' Ruchd,  Sudden,  vehement;'*  apd  among  the 
adjacent  words  are  RuathaRi  **  A  Skirmish;**  and  RuACjm,  '*To 

••  Hunt,  chase,  put  to  flight/* 

»  

The  succeeding  word  to  Ridge,  in  Junius,  is  Rye ;  which  is 
quasi  Ryg.  The  Element  RG,  &c.  expresses  the  name  for  this 
species  of  Corn  in  a  variety  of  Languages,  as  in  the  Saxon  Ryge% 
the  German  Rogge  or  Rqcken^  the  Belgic  Rhogge,  the  Danish 
Rug,  the  W^lsh  Rhygen  or  Rhyg^  the  Hungarian  RoSj  and  the 
Dalmatian  Rdax^  which  the  English  Etymologists  and  Martinius 
have  produced.  Junius  details  the  conjectures,  recorded  by  Mar- 
tinius, respecting  this  word,  under  Secale  and  Rogus.  Some 
think  Rogge  may  be  contracted  from  Farrago :  Others  derive  it 
from  Rouge,  Red;    and  some  think  that  it  may  be  taken  from 

Poyog,  Horreum,  because  <*  Gentium  plurims  hoc  genere  frumenti 

•     •     •  »  >     _      ' 

*'  JJorrea  sua  distendant."  Skinner,  however,  seems  to  have  ap*- 
proached  to  the  true  idea  of  these  words,  who  derives  them  from 
^  Hrige,  Belg.  Rugghe,  Teut  Ruck^  Dorsum,  v.  Ridoe,  quia  sc. 
**  ejus  aristae  longo  et  continuo  acutiorum  spicarum  ordine  Spinam 
'' seu  vertebras  Dorsi  aliquo  modo  referunt,  vel  quia  istiusmodi 
*'  spicarum  serie  per  tptum  Dorsum;  (i. e.) dependentem  Aristam 

•  «  • 

"  horrent,  it  is  Ridged  with  prickles.'*  The  term  Ryge,  Rogge ^ 
&c.  may  be  considered  with  Skinner,  as  the  Corn  Ridged  with 
prickles,  or  under  the  sense  of  being  Rough  with  prickles, 
Aristis  Horrentes.     I  have  shewn,  that  Ear,  Arista  and  Horreo, 

...  .  «...  «  . 

belong  to  a  similar  idea.  Rye  is  called  Secale,  belonging  to  Seco^ 
from  its  Prickles ;  and  the  Briza^  ()3^<C^>)  of  Galen  is  so  called 
from  being  of  a  Bristly  or  Prickly  nature.  In  the  same  column 
of  my  Welsh  Dictionary,  where  Rhyg,  Rye,  Sing.  Rhygen,  &c.  is 
found,  we  have  RHY^n,  a  Notch,  or  Jag»  in  which   we  see  the 

true 
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true  Elementary  sense  of  a  Scratched — Notched  Surface^  full  of 
RiDOEs  and  Ruts,  &c.  - 

We  shall  now  understand,  that  Rvscum  or  Kvsctis  bears 
a  similar  sense  to  Rye ;  and  that  it  is  so  called  from  its  Rough, 
Prickly  appearance.  Martinius  quotes  an  article  from  Festus, 
««  RusTtt/w  ex  Rubusj"  where  perhaps  RusTt/m  was  only  another 
form  of  Rusc2/m.  Turnebus  imagines,  that  the  "  Rustaria  fakes'* 
of  Varro,  as  some  read  it,  are  those,  <'quibus  ruri  secantur  i^^fri,  qui 
"  per  agros  serpunt."  Robert  Ainsworth  justly  explains  Rvscum 
by  ''A  Rough,  Pricked  Shrub,  whereof  they  make  brushes  or 
*'  besoms."  He  has  quoted  on  this  occasion  the .  well-known 
passage  of  Virgil,  Horridior  Rusco;  and  has  added  moreover  from 
Columella,  Sepes  Horrido  Rusco,  which,  when  fully  and  properly 
quoted,  is  Hirsuta  Sepes — nunc  Horrida  Rusco.  (Lib.  X.  v.  374.) 
Virgil  has  likewise  **  jispera  Rusci  vimina;''  where  in  HoKKida^ 
HiRSf^/a,  Rusco,  we  have  the  fornis  of  our  Element  '^R,  ^RS,  RS. 
The  adjacent  word  Rut^,  Rue^  means  the  Plant  of  the  Rough — 
Pungent  quality,  or  which  Routs  up.  Excites  or  Irritates  the  flesh  or 
feelings.  In  Martinius,  the  quality  of  this  plant  is  thus  described : 
'*  Ruta  viridis,  si  nudam  carnem  confrices,  pruriginem  et  rubi- 
^^  cundas  pustulas  Excitat''  The  adjacent  word  Rvirum  exhibits 
the  material  sense,  of  which  Ruta  is  the  metaphorical  one,  and 
brings  us  at  once  to  the  idea  supposed  in  my  hypothesis.  RuTrum 
means,  says,  R.  Ainsworth,  *«An  Instrument,  wherewith  sand 
**  or  such  like  is  Digged  out,  a  Mattock,  a  Spade,  a  Shovel, 
•*  a  Pick  ax;''  that  is,  the  Router  up  of  the  Ground  or  the  Rus ; 
which  is  another  adjacent  term  to  these  words,  where  we  are 
again  brought  to  the  Spot,  which  my  theory  has  unfolded. 
Rue  occurs  in  various  Languages,  as  in  the  French  Rue,  the 
Welsh  Rhyw,  the  German  Raute,  the  Belgic  Ruyte,  the  Spanish 
Ruda,  the  Italian  and  Latin  Ruta,  the  modern  Greek  Rute, 
(Pun?,)  &c.,  as  the  Etymologists  have  understood. 

Robert 
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Robert  Ainsworth  observes  under  Ruscz/m,  "Hinc  Angl. 
^^RusH;"  and  we  shall,  I  trust,  grant,  that  Rushes  and  Reeds 
are  so  called  from  the  Rouoh — ^Bristly  appearance,  which  a  col- 
lection of  Ru$H£s  and  Reeds,  growing  up,  present  to  the  view. 
Rush,  Juncus,  in  Saxon  Resc^  RisCf  MrisCt  is  referred  by  Junius  to 
the  terms  connected  with  Rush,  the  verb,  **  Proruere,  cum  quodam 
"  str^pitu  ac  stridore  irruere,"  as  Reizos^  Poi^og,  Stridor,  Ruyschen^ 
^^  Sonorum  Strepiium^  edere,  ^qualem  edunt  junci  vento  graviori 
"  agitati/*  This  is  a  very  probable  conjecture,  and  the  ideas 
are  so  entangled,  that  we  can  hardly  separate  the  one  from  the 
other.  RtJSH,  tbe  verb,  as  we  have  seen,  is  attached  to  our 
Element,  under  the  notion  of  the  Rough  state  o{  Jgitation^^Com*' 
motion^  annexed  to  (he  action  of  Routing  or  Stirring  up  the 
Ground.  Reed  occurs  in  the  Saxon  Reod^  Red,  Hreod,  the  Ger-^ 
4tnan  Riedj  the  Belgic  Riet,  which  the  Etymologists  produce,  and 
wliich  Skinner  conjectures  may  l)e  so  called,  because  the  Rsed 
grows  '*  instar  Radii  longitudine  in  conum  desinente."  in  the 
same  column  of  Lye*8  Saxon  'Dictionary,  vvhere  Rise  is,  we  have 
RiT,  **  Spica,  Segetes,  frugum  acervus,"  where  we  have  a  similar 
idea  of  the  Bristling^up  objects.  1  'find  in  the  same  column 
Ryththa,  "Molossus,  Canis  pecuarius,**  which  Lye  has  justly 
derived  from  Rethe,  "Trux,  ferox,  ferus,  efferus,  saevus,  asper," 
&c.;  where  we  have  the  idea  of  what  is  Rough — Harsh — Vio^ 
lent,  &c.  attached  to  this  race  of  words.  Again,  in  Saxon,  Roeth 
is  "  Asper,"  which  Lye  refers  properly  to  Rethe;  and  again,  we 
have  in  the  same  Lanjguage ,  Hreth,  Hrethe,  "  Trux,  Asper^ 
•*  saevus,**  which  brings  us  to  the  form  ^RT,  with  the  breathing 
before  the  R,  as  in  Harsh,  Hirsutus,  &c.  The  preceding  words 
to  these  Saxon  terms  in  Lye's  Dictionary  are  HRETan,  Sternere» 
where  we  are  at  once  brought  to  the  idea  of  laying  low  upon  the 
Earth.  Adjacent  to  the  terms  Rise  and  Rit^  we  have  Rbcc, 
*' Clamys  J— Tunica,  toga,  vestis  exterior/'  belonging  to  a  race  of 

words. 
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words,  before  produced,  denoting  the  Rough  Covering.  The 
succeeding  word  is  Roccettan,  Ructare,  Eructare,  where  we  have 
the  sense  of  the  Rough  Noise.  I  have  shewn,  that  Ructo,  &c. 
is  at  once  connected  with  the  idea  of  the  Rough  Noise^  and  the 
action  of  Roining  up.  The  succeeding  term  to  Rise  and  its 
compounds  in  this  column  is  Risend,  Rapax ;  where  we  have  a 
strong  term,  belonging  to  our  Element,  expressing  an  action  of 
Violence  and  Commotion^ 

I  have  shewn  in  a  former  page,  that  Rise  and  Raise  are  de- 
rived from  the  idea  oi  Stirring  up  the  Ground.  The  succeeding 
term  to  Rise,  in  Skinner,  is  RisK^fFood;  which  he  refers  to  Hris, 
Frondes,  and  HKZOsan,  Subruere.  The  words  which  express 
Shrubs — Shoots  —  Brush^l^oodf  &c.  Sec.  seem  to  convey  different 
turns  of  meaning,  belonging  to  the  same  train  of  ideas ;  or 
rather  the  ideas  are  so  involved,  that  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt 
a  separation.  In  the  RisE-Wbod  we  seem  to  have  the  same  meta* 
phor  as  in  the  term  Shoots^r- the  Rising  or  Shooting  up  Wood; 
yet  we  cannot  separate  from  such  objects  as  Tender  Branches- 
Boughs —  Leaves y  &c.  the  idea  of  Agitation --^Commot ion y — from 
which  Rise  itself  is  derived.  In  some  cases  we  pass  into  the 
notion  of  the  Rough — Bristly  appearance,  which  we  annex  to 
a  surface  Rising  up  in  a  state  of  ^g'^^^^Z^^*  In  examining  the 
term  Hris  in  Lye*s  Saxon  Dictionary,  we  find  it  attended  by 
words,  in  which  these  congenial  ideas  appear  entangled  with 
each  other,  as  in  the  succeeding  terms  HRiscian,  Vibrare,  Vacil- 
lare,  Crispare,  stridere;  Hriseht,  Setosus,  which  belongs  to 
HiKSutus,  &c.}  Hrisel,  Radius  textorius>  derived  from  the 
Rattling  noise;  HRisT^n^fa,  Astridulus;  HRisxLan,  To  Rustle. 
Junius  has  two  articles  of  Rise,  Surgere^  and  Rise,  which  in 
Chaucer,  as  he  says,  is  •'  Virga,  Surculus, — As  white  as  is  the 
<«  blossome  on  the  Rise;"  and  this  latter  word  has  been  derived* 

6  H  from 
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from  the  former,  just  as  Surculus  is  derived  from  Surge.  Lye 
produces  under  Rise,  Virga,  the  Islandic  Hriisa,  Sylva;  and  he 
refers  these  words  to  the  Celtic  Rasatif  Fruticetum,  and  Ras, 
Frutex.  In  Scotch,  Reesk  means  "  A  kind  of  coarse  grass 
that  grows  on  downs,  —  Waste  land  which  yields  only 
benty  grasses.  —-A  Marshy  place,  where  bulrushes  and  sprats 
grow,*'  says  Dr.  Jamieson,  where  we  see  the  idea  of  the 
Rough — Hirsute  —  Bristly  appearance;  and  our  Lexicographer 
has  justly  referred  to  this  word  the  Saxon  Rise,  Rush,  and 
Hrys,  Virgultum. 

'  The  accidental  agreement  in  form  between  Rush,  the  plant, 
and  RusHf  expressing  Noise  and  Agitation^  will  remind  us  of 
the  connexion  between  these  terms,  and  will  shew  us,  as  I  before 
suggested,  that  we  can  hardly  separate  the  idea  of  the  Rushino— ^ 
Rustling — Rough  Noise  and  state  of  Commotion^  if  I  may  so 
express  it,  from  the  Hris  or  Rough,  JBristly  appearance  of  the 
Rising  up  Reeds  and  Rushes.  We  can  hardly  separate^  I  must 
repeat,  these  ideas  from  each  other  in  such  a  case ;  and  in  terms 
expressing  the  same  appearance,  Horridus  and  Horreo,  we  have 
certainly  the  ideas  of  Agitation  and  the  Bristly  appearance,  united 
with  each  other.  In  Horreo  we  have  the  form  ^R;  and  the  Id 
in  HoRKidus  is  probably  the  addition  from  the  structure  of  the 
Language.  Reed,  we  have  seen,  assiimes  the  form  Hreod,  (Sax.) 
&c.  &c.,  to  which  belongs  the  Latin  Arundo,  quasi  Arudo.  The 
Hirundo^  the  Swallow,  is  likewise  quasi  Hirudo,  where  we  have 
the  idea  of  Noise;  and  in  the  adjacent  word  Hirudo,  *The  Horse- 
•leach,  a  blood-sucker,-^ An  exhauster — emptier,'  we  have  the 
action  of  Stirring  up  or  out — Casting  out,  as  in  Haur/o.  The 
HiKudo  is  quasi  HAVRudo,  the  HAVRiens.  In  the  adjacent  words  to 
these,  as  Hirtus^  HiRsutus^  we  have  the  Rough  object;  and  thus 
we  see,  how  all  these  terms  are  entangled  with  each  other  in 
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Elementary  character  and  sense,  though  they  have  passed  into 
different  forms  by  different  processes,  and  perform  different  of- 
fices. The  Celtic  terms,  with  which  RAsan  is  connected, 
*  will  unequivocally  shew  us,  that  I  have  justly  decided  on 
the  fundamental  notion,  belonging  to  these  words,  denot- 
ing Shrubs^  &c.,  whatever  peculiar  application  of  that  notion 
may  have  been  adopted.  Mr.  Shaw  in  his  Galic  Dictionary 
explains  Ras  by  "  A  Shrub,**  and  RAsan  by  **  Underwood, 
"Brushwood,**  and  Rath,  **Fern;**  and  in  the  same  column 
of  this  Dictionary  I  find  **  Rath  a,  Running,  Racing;" 
"Rat,  Motion ;••  ''RAiuach,  A  Hough/'  "Ras^j/,  A  Rake;" 
"  RAsdalanif  To  Rake^  Gather  ;  **  *•  RAScradh^  To  part, 
"  scatter/' 

In  Italian,  as  we  have  seen,  Rozzo  is  Rough;  and  to  this 
belongs  Rozza,  *<  A  jade,  a  sorry  mare,**^  to  which  we  might  add 
the  parallel  French  word  Rosse.  Menage  refers  us  under  Rosse 
to  the  German  Ross,  A  Horse.  The  French  Rosser,  To  Beat, 
Menage  conceives  to  be  of  difficult  origin,  though  he  has  some 
idea,  that  it  has  been  derived  from  the  Latin  Rudis,  A  Staff. 
Others  suppose,  that  it  belongs  to  Rosse,  ^*  mauvais  cheval,  qu'il 
•*  faut  battre  et  frapper  pour  le  faire  marcher.'*-  This  may 
possibly  be  the  fact,  though  it  might  be  derived  from  the  general 
sense  of  the  Element,  To  Rout,  Disturb,  Sec. — To  Rough,  if  1  may 
so  say.  To  treat  Rouohly,  &c.  In  Spanish,  Rozin  corresponds 
^ith  Rosse,  &c. ;  and  hence  has  been  derived  the  name  of  that 
most  illustrious  of  all  steeds,  Rozinante.  This  term  is  a 
compound  of  Rozin  and  jinte :  ^' Al  fin  le  vino  a  Uamar 
"  Rozinante,  nombre  a  su  parecer,  alto,  sonoro,  y  sinificativo  de 
lo  que  avia  sido,  quando  fue  Rozin  antes  de  lo  que  aora  era, 
que  fira  antes  y  primero  de  todos  los  Rozines  del  mundo."  Thus 
the  jinte,  Antes,  is.  meant  to  be  significant   under  two  ideas. 

In 
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In  one  sense,  'Roziu-Ante  means  •  The  Steed,  whrch  Before  or 
*  formerly  was  the  Sorry  Horse;'  and  in  another,  -'  The  Steed,  which 
'  is  Before  or  the  First  of  all  Sorry  Horses  in- the  world/  Rounce^  in 
old  English,  means  "A  little  Poney  or  Tit,"  as  N.Bailey  explains 
it;  and  Skinner  interprets  it  by  a  Rude  Horse,  and  refers  it  to  the 
Italian  Ronzino.  Rouncevall  means,  as  Skinner  says,  "A  great 
•*  jade,"  from  this  Italian  word  andValere,  **q,d.  ^t\M\is  Valens  seu 
^  fortis  et  magnus,  omnia  a  Teut.  Ross,  Equus."  Rosinante  he 
derives  from  the  same  source ;  though  he  seems  under  this  word 
to  imagine,  that  Ross,  &c.  may  be  taken  from  the  English  and 
Saxon  Horse,  "  per  metathesin."  These  words  Rosse,  &c.  should 
probably  be  considered  as  directly  belonging  to  Horse,  and 
its  parallels  produced  by  the  Etymologists,  Ors^  ARoss,  Ros, 
Roussin,  &c.  (page  630.) 

With  respect  to  Bounce  and  the  words  under  the  form  RN, 
denoting  a  Horse,  they  cannot  be  separated  from  the  idea  annexed 
to  Ross,  and  should  be  considered  as  directly  belonging  to  it,  as 
the  Etymologists  imagine.  Under  the  form  RN,  belonging  to 
RS,  we  have  the  same  idea  of  the  Rough  object — state,  &c. 
from  Jgitation — Commotion,  &c.  The  Italian  Roncare,  To  weed, 
is  derived  from  the  Latin  Runcinare ;  and  adjacent  to  this  Italian 
word,  I  find  in  my  Vocabulary  Ronzare,  '*  To  Buzz,  Hum,"  and  to 
*'  Ramble,  Rove ; ''  where  we  have  at  once  two  ideas  which  are 
attached  to  the  sense  of  our  Radical,  that  of  Noise^  and  of  Agitated 
Motion.  The  succeeding  word  in  my  Italian  Vocabulary  is 
Ronzino,  "A  Nag,  Pad;  "^  where  we  cannot  separate  the  Rough 
object  from  the  Rough  motion  attending  it.  The  explanatory 
word  Pad  denotes  the  animal  which  Pads  about,  Ronzone  signi- 
fies likewise  in  Italian  the  Stone-Horse ;  that  is,  the  large  Rough 
Horse.  In  Welsh,  Rhwnsi,  sometimes  written  Bhwmsi,  means 
*«  A  Pack-Horse  or  Sumpter-Horse ; "  which  the  Welsh  Etymolo- 
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gists  refer  to  Ronzino  and  Rozin.  In  the  same  column  of  my  Welsh 
Dictionary  I  find  Rhwngc,  ''A  snorting  or  snorihg."  Roncin 
and  RoussiN  mean*  in  French,  "  A  Strong  Stone-horse  fit 
"for  war."  The  adjacent  word  to  Ronzin  is  Roncery  "A  briar 
**  or  bramble ; "  which  the  Etymologists  have  justly  referred  to 
Runcare. 

The  Latin  Rud/5,  Rude,  denoted,  I  imagine,  in  its  original 
sense,  that  which  is  Rough,  as  referring  to  the  Ground.  The 
first  sense,  as  given  by  R.  Ainsworth,  of  this  word,  is  "New, 
'^  Fresh;"  and  the  passage  produced,  as  authority  for  this  sense, 
is  '*  Terram  Rudem  Proscindere ; '*  where  we  are  at  once  brought 
to  the  spot,  supposed  in  my  hypothesis.  The  last  sense  of  this 
word  in  the  same  Lexicographer  is  "Rustick,  clownish,"  &c., 
which  would  direct  us  to  its  kindred  term  Rus,  the  Ground. 
Rud/^  means  in  another  sense  Unwroughty  where  we  come  to  the 
idea  of  Rough  ;  but  in  a  term  directly  belonging  to  it — Rudw^, 
we  at  once  see  the  idea  of  the  Rough — Broken  Dirt  of  the 
Ground  or  Rus; — ''Rudus  Vetus,"   says  R.Ainsworth,  '^Rubble 

■ 

"  or  Rubbish  of.  old  ruinous  houses  fallen  to  the  Ground,  shards 
"  and  pieces  of  stone,  broken  and  shattered."  Some  derive 
Kvvis  from  Rudis^  the  Roi>,  "Virga  Impblita;"  though  otherij  ' 
suppose  the  contrary  order.  Some  appear  to  think,  that  Kudo, 
relating  to  Noise,  contains  the  original  idea.  ''  Rud/o  Commune 
"  ad  clamorem  omnium  animalium,"  say  the  Glossarists.  •'Et 
**  compojiitur  Erudio,  id  est,  Instruere,  quasi  extra  Rudem,  vel 
**  Ruditatem  ponere.  .  Quidam  vero  componunt  ex  E  et  Rudis." 
In  the  word  Rudimentum,  the  Rudimerlts  of  any  thing,  we  see  the 
idea  of  the  first  Rude  or  Rough  materials  of  any  thing  befoi^e 
they  are  worked  into  shape— smoothness,  &c.  Erudio^  To  Teach,  is 
*To  Remove  from  a  Rude  stiate;  to  Remove  Rud«.v,  or  Ruhb^ge.' 
Thus  we  see,  how  a  tferm  denoting  the  highest  improvement  of 
the  mind,  Erudition^  is  derived^  ultimately  fmm  rhe  idea  of  Dift 

or 
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or  Rubbish.     This  will  teach  us  to  understand,  how  terms,  ex- 
pressing ideas  of  the  most  dignified  Nature,  may  be  derived  from 
the  Lowest  or  Vilest  objects,  as  we  should  be  pleased  to  consider 
them.    RvDus,  Raudus,  and  Rodus,  are  given  by  the  Etymolo- 
gist's as   different  forms  of  Rudis.     Rudo  is,  a   term  for  Noise, 
which,  we  see,  is  actually  connected  with  Rvdus,  the  Dirt  of  the 
Earth.     This   term    will   remind  us   of  Rug/o;    and  in  Rauc«5 
we  have  again  the  Hoarse,  Harsh,  or  Rough  Noise.     In  English 
we  have  the  term  Rawt,  which  Lye  refers  to  the  Islandic  Routa, 
"  Rugire  belluarum  more/'     The  term  Raucm^  signifies  likewise 
"A  worm  which  breedeth  in  the  root  of  an  oak;"    which  has 
been    derived   "  a  liavo  colore,**  though  some  conceive   it  to  be 
quasi  Eruca.     These  words  should  be  considered  only  as  different 
forms   of  each   other;    and  they  are  derived   from    the  idea  of 
Scratching — Fretting  or  cor-Komng  a  surface.     The  Etymologists 
refer  Eruca  to  Erodo,  in  the  sense  of  a  Worm ;  and  as  an  Herb 
called  a  Rocket,  they  consider  it  to  be  quasi  Urica,  ''  quod  ignitas 
«  sit  virtutis,  et  in  cibo  s«pe  sumpta  Veneris  incendium  moveat ; '' 
though    some    suppose    it    to    be    so    named,    ^^quod    linguam 
*'  vellicando  quasi  Erodat,'\  where  we  have  the  idea  of  Fellication 
or  Excitement,  whatever  may  be  the  precise  notion  annexed  to 
the  word.    The  bird  named  a  Rook,  in  Saxon  Hroc,  has   been 
so  called   from  his    Harsh — Rough  .  Noise.     The   terms   which 
denote  a  Rough  Noise  have  been  perpetually  introduced  in  the 
various  parts  of  this  discussion. 

Martinius,  under  Rud/5,  has  produced  the  parallel  terms  in 
modem  Languages,  as  Rude,  (Fr.)  Rauch,  (Germ.)  Rouzv,  (Belgic,) 
and  Raud,  Reudig,  (Germ.)  Scabiosus.  My  Lexicographer  ex- 
plains Raude  by  **  Scab,  Itch,  Scurf,  Mange  ; "  and  RAUDf^  by 
« Scabbed,  Scabby,  Scurfy."  In  French,  we  know,  Roon^, 
Rooneux,  have  the  same  meaning.  The  n  is  an  organical  addi- 
tion to  the  G;    and   in  the  English  word  Ronyon,   the  G  is 
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lost,  and  the  n  only  remains.  Ronyon,  we  know,  occurs  in 
Shakspeare : 

"Aroint,  thee.  Witch!   the  rump-fed  Ron  yon  cries." 

**  Ronyon,  i.  e.  Scabby  or  Mangy  Woman,"  says  Mr.  Steevens, 
**  Fr.  Rogneux,  Royne,  Scurf."  Thus  Chaucer  in  the  Romaunt  of 
the  Rose,  p.  551. 

•*  Her  necke 
"  Withouten  bleine,  or  scabbe,  or  Roine." 

Shakspeare  uses  the  word  again  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 
The  corresponding  word  in  Italian  is  Rogna,  and  in  Spanish  Rona. 
The  RoYNisH  Clown  is  a  phrase  in  As  Tou  Like  it;  where  the 
T  remains  as  a  record  of  the  second  letter  of  the  radical.  Renard 
means^  I  believe,  the  Roynish  animal,  RoG^eux.  In  the  ancient 
orthography,  REon-Ard,  we  have  the  Elementary  form  KG.  The 
portion  Ard  means  *  Nature — quality,'  &c.,  as  in  *  Drunk-^^rdf/  &c. 
Menage  derives  Renard  or  Regnard  from  Reginardus,  the  proper 
name,  whereas  the  proper  name  is  derived  from  the  animal ;  and 
hence  we  have  another  form,  as  a  proper  name,  Renouard.  Some 
derive  Renard  from  the  German  Reinj  which  signifies,  say  they, 
"  Fin,  Ruse." 

These  terms  denoting  the  Rough  Surface,  bring  us  to  the. 
idea  of  Scratching  or  Fretting  upon  a  Surface,  from  which,  accord- 
ing to  my  hypothesis,  this  sense  is  derived.  The  French  word 
Rooke  means  *' Mange,  Scab;''  and  RooN^r  signifies  **  To  Cut, 
*'  to  pare,  to  clip,  to  shred."  These  words  have  the  same  relation 
to  each  other,  as  Scab  and  Scabies  have  to  Scabo,  To  Scratch. 
Menage  derives  Rogne  from  Rubigine,  and  RoGN^r  from  Rodo, 
wbich  we  perceive  to  be  only  another  form  of  these  words,  under 
the  idea  of  To  Scratch  or  Fret  to  pieces.  Some  Etymologists 
derive  Ro do  from  Ttaaf  and  eSco;  and  Martinius  produces  as  parallel, 
the    Italian    Rodere,  the    French   Ronger,    and    the    Hungarian 
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Ragom;  and  he  reminds  us,  inoreover,  of  the  Latin  Rado.  In 
Ronger  we  have  the  organical  addition  of  n  before  the  G;  and  in 
Rogner  the  n  succeeds  it. 

The  French  Rognow  is  acknowledged  to  belong  to  the'  Latin 
Ren;,  which,  as  we  now  see,  must  be  referred  to  the  Element 
RG,  quasi  Reg«,  In  the  French  and  English  Reins  we  have  the 
form  RN,  though  they  represent,  as  I  conjecture,  the  second 
letter  of  the  Radical  G  or  J,  quasi  Rej/?. — We  cannot  doubt,  that 
the  French  Rognow,  *' Kidney; — Testicle  of  some  animals,"  rs 
connected  with  Rogne,  &c.,  whatever  be  the  precise  idea  by  which 
these  terms  are  united.  Probably  Rognon  in  its  original  sense 
is  the  Testiculus — the  Rogneux — the  Scratched — Scarred-r-Corru-- 
gated  Surface.  The  Latin  Scaber,  which  has  a  similar  meaning 
to  Rogn^wa;,  signifies  in  one  sense,  "  Rough,  Rugged,  Uneven/* 
We  might  imagine,  that  the  Welsh  jiren,  "  The  Kidneys  or 
''Rein,'*  and  the  Irish  j4ran,  Airne,  belonged  to  Ren;  yet  this 
point  cannot  be  adjusted  till  the  Element  ^K  is  fully  considered. 
RoGNonn^r  means  in  French  **To  grumble,  mutter;'^  .  where  we 
have  the, idea  of  Noise  attached  to  this  race  of  words,  and  derived 
from  the  action  expressed  by  RoGN^r,  that  of  Scraping  or  Scratch^ 
ing  upon  a  surface.  Another  adjacent  word  is  Roide,  *•  Stiff, 
*'  Rig/^,  not  pliable  ;*'  where  again  we  have  the  sense 
of  Rough,  as  in  KiQidus.  In  another  sense,  Roide  means 
Rapid,  having  a  violent  motion  ;-^Steep,  of  a  difficult  as* 
cent;"  and  this  sense  of  Rapid  may  either  belong  to  the 
idea  of  the  Steep  —  Rough  precipice,  of  sudden  descent,  or 
to  the  sense  of  violent  niotion,  which  is  annexed  to  this  race 
of  words. 

In  the  same  column  of  my  French  Dictionary,  where  Rogner 
is,  we  have  Ro D^r,  To  Rove,  Ramble,  which  means  *To  Rout— 
*  Row^  or  Riot  about,'  in  the  more  gentle  sense  of  these  words. 
The  succeeding  term  to  Rodeur,  the  Rover,  is  Roddmont,  "  A  Brag- 
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"  gadocio,  a  Boisterous  Hero,"  to  which  our  word  Rodomontade 
belongs.  The  French  Etymologists  have  referred  us  to  the  name 
of  the  Warrior  Rodomont  in  Boiardo  and  Ariosto ;  but  the  name 
for  this  warrior  is  itself  probably  a  *  Nom  de  guerre/  derived  from 
some  significant  term.  Le  Duchat  explains  Rodomont  by  "  Ronge- 
<*  Montagne.  Nous  disons  dans  le  meme  sens^  Aualeur  de 
'^  (harettes  ferries.''  Rodomont  might  be  derived  from  such  words 
as  RoD^r,  To  Rove  or  Travel,  and  Mont^  Mountain,  as  Passamonte^ 
in  Spanish,  &c.  I  shall  suggest  however  in  a  future  page  a  very 
different  source  for  the  term  Rodomont^  which  deserves  well  to 
be  considered. 
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RC,  RD,  &c 


Terms  derived  from  the  idea  of 
Routing  up  or  about  the 
Dirt  of  the  Earihi  so  as  To 
Clear  off  or  Rid  away  any 
incumbrances  -^  inequalities, 
&€.,  1^  order  to  make  k 
Level  —  Straight,  &c.,  or  to 
reduce  it  to  a  Fit — Proper — 
RiOHT  direction  or  state,  or 
to  make  it  Fit — Proper  and 
Ready  for  any  purpose.- — 
Hence  Terms  which  sig- 
nify, To  R I D  out  or  Clear 
away  difficulties  —  embar- 
rassments, &c.  in  general; 
To  RioHT  or  Set  to  Rights 
a  confused,  embarrassed  state 
of  things,  in  matters  pf  Po- 

/  licy,  Law,  &c.  —  To  Re- 
gulate— Di-Rect,  Govern, 
&c.  — To  Advise — Counsel  — 
Judge — Decide  Causes,  &c. 


To  Rid  away  Rubbish. 

Redde,     REDD^n,     RETT^n, 

aRiDDdff,  &c.  &c.  (Dan.  Belg. 
Germ.  Sax.  &c.)  To  Rid. 
Ready,  ge-^Mvian,  be^REnen^ 


UEEoen^  &c.  (English,  Sax. 
Germ.  Belg.  &c.)  To  Rid 
out  a  place,  so  as  to  prepare 
it  for  any  purpose. 

Riddle,  &c.  &c.  (English,)  To 
Rootle  about  the  Dirt,  so  as 
to  Rid  oflF  a  part  of  it. 

Riddle,  &c«  (English,  &c.)  The 
.Enigma,  the  confused  Riddle 
or  Roottle  StuiF,  requiring  to 
be  Riddled  —  Ridded  out- 
Cleared  out,  or  explained. 

Right — Rectus,  &c.  (English, 
Lat.  &c.  &c.) 

Rego,  Rex.  (Lat.)  &c.  &c. 

To  di'RECT,  the  rfi-RECXOR. 

REQulate,  &c.  &c. 

RicHT^w.  (Germ.)  To  fit,  ad- 
just, Di'Rect,  Rule,  &c. 

Read.  (Eng.)  Counsel,  Advice. 

RicHT^r.  (Germ.)  A  Judge. 

RATH^Herr.  (Germ.)  A  Coun- 
sellor. 

RADD=JVf^n.  (Scotch,)  A  Coun- 
sellor. 

RADA^Manth^us.  (Greek,)  The 
Radd'Man  or  Judge. 

REDs^Man.  (Scotch,)  A  Scaven- 
ger. 

&c.  &c.  &c. 
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It  is  marvellous  to  observe,  with  what  dexterity  and  precision 
the  tnind  seizes  on  different  portions  of  the  same  action,  as  con- 
sidered under  different  points  of  view;  and  how  it  is  enabled  by 
this  process  to  form,  without  error  or  confusion,  various  Races  of 
words  which  are  distinctly  separated  from  each  other,  though 
they  are  all  t^ken  from  the  same  Spot,  and  all  impregnated  with 
the  same  train  of  ideas.  It  is  curious  likewise  to  observe,  to  what 
different  and  apparently  remote  purposes  even  those  terms  are 
applied,  which  more  particularly  belong  to  each  other,  as  being 
derived  from  the  same  mode  of  considering  the  same  common 
action.  The  familiar  operation  of  Stirring  up  or  Routing  up 
the  Ground  is  separated  by  the  mind  into  the  various  accidents  and 
purposes,  by  which  that  operation  is  attended,  and  for  which  it  is 
performed ;  and  hence  various  Races  of  words  have  been  gene- 
rated, referring  to  these  accidents  and  purposes.  One  principal 
and  important  reason  for  which  men  Stir  up  the  Ground,  or  Rout 
up,  about  or  away  the  Dirt  of  the  Earth,  is,  that  they  may  Clear 
off  or  Hid  away  the  incumbrances  with  which  it  is  loaded,  in  order 
to  make  it  Level  or  Straight,  or  reduce  it  to  a  Fit,  Pro^^r— Right 
direction,  state,  &c.,  or  to  Prepare  and  make  it  Fit-^Proper-^Ac^ 
commodated  or  Ready  for  any  use  or  purpose.  I  have  here 
anticipated  three  terms  attached  to  the  Elementary  form  RS, 
which  belong  to  the  ideas  now  unfolded^  as  Rib,  Right,  Ready  ; 
which  I  shall  shew  to  be  derived  from  the  action  of  Routing  up 
the  Ground.  This  article  will  be  appropriated  to  the  consideration 
of  this  Race  of  words ;  and  we  shall  find  in  the  course  of  these 
discussions,  that  such  terms  will  be  still  found  to  be  deeply  im^ 
pregnated  with  the  force  of  their  original  idea,  however  various 
may  be  the  modes  in  which  they  are  applied,  and  however  remote 
their  application  may  appear  from  their  primitive  and  fundamen* 
tal  meaning. 

The  term  RID  first  presents  itself  to  our  notice ;  and  here 

the 
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the  original  sense  of  •  To  Rout  off  or  away  Dirty'  is  manifestly  lo 
be  discovered.  In  our  phrase  *To  Rid  the  Land  or  Country  of 
*  any  evil/  we  are  brought  to  the  Spot  from  whence  it  was  taken ; 
but  in  the  phrase-*' A  good  Riddance  of  bad  Rubbish"  we  see  the 
original  idea  of  Routiw^  away  Dirt  most  decidedly  and  une- 
quivocally apparent.  The  Etymologists  refer  Rid  to  the  Danish 
JRedde^  the  Belgic  Redden^  the  Islandic  Rid^  and  the  Saxon 
HreddatiiAhreddan,  LiheraTe;  Ariddan^  Repellere;  Aradan^  &lc.^ 
Eruere^  Expedire;  where  in  Eruere,  To  Rout  out,  we  have  the 
genuine  idea.*  Lye  explains  Hreddan  by  "  To  Rid,  Rapere^ 
«*  Eripere ; "  and  Ahraddan  by  "  Rapere,  Liberare,  Eruere ; "  where 
we  have  the  Elementary  form  '^RD,  with  the  breathing  before 
the  first  consonant  of  the  Radical.  An  adjacent  term  in  Lye's 
Saxon  Dictionary  is  AHRYsijn,  Excutere,  which  is  another  word 
of  the  same  family.  The  preceding  term  is  -rf^r-Tr^n,  Cadere; 
Ahr^Uron,  Irruerunt,  Corrueruntj  wh^re  we  have  the  Radical 
form  ^R  doubled,  in  order  to  express  the  idea  more  strongly, 
such  as  appears  in  the  explanatory  term  Ruo^  where  the  R"^  is  in  its 
simple  state,  with  the  Vowel  breathing  after  the  R  ^.  It  is  doubled 
in  the  Greek  Or-Oro^  from  Oro^  for  the  same  reason,  (O^w^w,  O^m^ 
Excito.)  The  Etymologists  should  have  reminded  us,  under  Rid, 
of  the  German  Rett^»,  which  my  Lexicographer  explains  by 
"  To  Rid,  save,  free,  deliver,  or  disengage  one; "  and  likewise  of 
the  Saxon  Retan  or  ^'Rettan,  Miseriis  eripere,  liberare,  asserere^ 
**  tueri/*  The  succeeding  word  in  Lye*s  Dictionary  is  Reth,  &c. 
*«  Trux,  ferox,  ferus,  efferus,"  which  denotes  the  Router, 
Wachter  has  duly  collected  under  RETT^n,  its  parallel  terms ;  and 
we  are  reminded  of  the  Greek  Eretuein^  (E^ruc^y,  Inhibere);  Ruter^ 
(Punjf,  Servator,  a  Vvofjuu,  Libero);  Ruo,  (Puu,  Traho,)  and  of  the 
German  Reiter,  Servator ;  Reissen^  Trahere,  and  Rat^  Salu «;  which 
all  belong  to  the  same  idea. 

I  have  produced  on  a  former  occasion  a  Race  of  words  relating 

to 
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to  Defence^  &c.,  as  Eretuo,  (e^tuai,  Inhibeo,  Cohibeo,  reprimo,) 
Eruko^  Arega^  Arkeo^  Eirgo,  Arkus^  Erkos^  &c.  &c.  (?fujc«i  Inhibea, 
contineo.  Servo,  Afiyy«,  Auxilior,  opem  fero,  A^xgw,  Propulso, 
Auxilior,  Eifyw,  Arceo,  Prohibeo,  A^wq,  Rete,  E^xo^,  Septum,)  Arceo^ 
Arx,  zc;-Ard,  &c.  &c.,  which  all  manifestly  belong  to  each  other, 
whatever  may  be  the  primitive  idea.  I  have  supposed,  (p.  76) 
that  they  might  be  derived  from  the  Earth,  the  certain  appro- 
priate Spot  or  Enclosure,  for  the  purpose  of  Defence — Holdings  &c. 
That  some  of  these  do  actually  signify  simply  an  Enclosure  is 
certain;  yet  I  suggest  my  doubts  on  other  occasions,  that  they 
are  probably  derived  from  the  same  Spot — the  Earth  or  Era, 
(E^a,)  under  the  idea  of  an  action  of  Violence,  and  that  the  sense 
of  Defence,  &c.  &c.  is  taken  from  the  notion  of  Driving  away 
or  off— HARROwm^ — Routing,  &c.  &c.(625.)  Every  thing  tends 
to  confirm  this  hypothesis.  We  see,  that  many  of  the  terms 
directly  express  Actions  of  Violence.  The  term  of  Repression, 
Eretuo,  {E^rvta,  Reprimo,)   signifies,  I  imagine,  *To  Drive  off — 

*  back  or  away ; '  and  connects  itself  with  the  idea  expressed  by 
Retten^  as  some  have  justly  seen.  hKceo,  a  kindred  term,  signi- 
fies,   as   we   know,   both   'To    Drive  away,'   and    'To  Repress, 

*  Confine.'  We  cannot  but  see,  how  EK-uko,  (e^uxai,  Inhibeo, 
Contineo,  Servo,)  and  Erwo,  (Efo^r,  Traho;  Custodio,Vito,)  coincide 
in  sense,  and  directly  belong  to  each  other  \  and  in  Y^kuo  we 
have  the  idea  oi  Defence,  Preservation,  &lq,,  Custodio,  Vito,  attached 
to  the  signification  of  Traho,  which  can  only  be  reconciled  by 
the  hypothesis  before  us.  The  sense  annexed  to  Eruo,  (Efw^w,) 
of  Traho,  To  Draw,  as  out  of  danger,  &c.,  brings  us  to  the 
kindred  Latin  word  Eruo  ;    and  in  the  phrases  *  Eaw^r^  Terram,.' 

*  To  Rout  up  the  Ground,'  and  *  Eruere  malis,'  *  To  Rid  of  evils,' 
we  see  precisely  the  union  of  ideas,  which  my  hypothesis  sup- 
poses. In  Erz^o,  Ruo,  Ruomai,  {TS^vca,  Puo^,  Vvo/iat,)  we  have  the 
form  ^R ;    and  in  Eruso,  Rusomai^  Rusai,  &c.  {jE^wca,  Pva-ofMcs,  Vwou^) 

we 
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we  may  perhaps  consider  the  added  s,  as  having  arisen  from 
the  analogy  of  the  Greek  Language  iri  the  formation  of  the 
Future  tense,  and  not  as  the  Elementary  form  '^RS,  agreeing  by 
accident  with  that  Ansjogy.  Yet  in  Rvsiaxo,  RuT^r,  Rusko, 
(Vvtrrct^co,  Trahendo  Rapto,  Puti;^,  Retinaculum,  habena;  Gustos, 
Defensor,  Pva-iu^^  Tueor,  e  periculo  conservo,)  we  shall  acknow- 
ledge, I  imagine,  the  Elementary  form;  and  in  the  sense  which 
Rv ST azo  bears  of  "  Trahendo  Rapto^''  we  see  the  signification  of 
the  Saxon  HREDDan,  '*  To  Rid,  Rapere^  Eripere^'^  as  Lye  explains 
it.  In  Ruo  and  Reoy  (Pu^^,  Pi«,  Fluo,)  we  have  the  I^oose^  De^ 
sultory  motion,  aijsing  from  Stirring  or  ^oviing  out — ahout-^h^rt 
and  there,  *ab  ERuendo/  just  as  Ruo^  To  Rush,  and  Eruo,  in 
Latin,  belong  to  each  other.  In  considering  the  words  produced 
above,  we  see,  how  intimately  the  forms  ^R,  R'^,  '^RS,  &c.,  RS, 
&c.  are  blended  with  each  other. 

In  Persian,  {jX^j  Resten  signifies  ''To  be  liberated,  to 
'*  escape,"  which  must  be  considered  as  directly  belonging  to 
the  German  Retten.  The  same  Persian  word  likewise  signifies 
**  To  Buzz,  (as  flies,)  "  where  we  have  the  idea  of  Noise  annexed 
to  these  terms.  In  the  opening  of  Mr.  Richardson's  Persian  and 
Arabic  Dictionary,  where  this  word  occurs,  we  have  likewise 
another  Persian  term  {jX^j  RESHT^n,  **To  unbarkf  excoriate, 
•**  skin. — To  Plunder;"  where  we  have  precisely  the  sense  of 
Rid.  These  words  signify  likewise  to  Spin;  and  the  succeeding 
term  to  Resht^^  is  the  substantive  Rishte,  which  signifies 
'*  A  Thread,  a  line,  a  series,"  where  we  have  the  sense  of  the 
Road — Route,  Track,  Course.  In  Welsh,  VLuYDDan  means  *«  To 
*«  Set  at  liberty,  to  free,  to  set  free,  to  deliver  or  release,  to  Rid 
'*  out  of,"  &c.,  as  Mr.  Richards  explains  it,  who  refers  the  English 
Rid  to  it;  and  in  the  same  Language,  Rhjsg  is  'Rind  or  bark;' 
and  in  Irish,  Ruisoam  is  "To  strip,  peel,  undress;"  and  the 
same  word  means  likewise  "  To  smite,  strike,  pelt; "  where  we 

have 
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have  the  action  erf  Violence.  The  succeeding  word  in  Mr.  3haw's 
Dictiosiary  in  Ruisain,  "To  Tear  in  pieces;"  and  in  the  same 
column  we  have  Ruis,  a  Rmd;  Ruith,  Running,  and  Ruith, 
"  An  Army,  troop;"  where  we  have  the  senses  of  Road — Rovte, 
Race,  &c.  and  Route,  the  confused  multitude.  Let  us  mark 
the  eiqplanatory  term  Peel  and  Pelt,  which  I  sliall  s]iew  to  belong 
to  each  other,  and  to  Pelos,  (Jlt^^^,  Limus,)  &c.  for  a  similar  rea- 
son, of  *  Stirring  the  Dirt  up — away — about/  &c.  In  the  same 
x>pen]ng  of  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary  we  have  Ruse,  "The  Bark  of 
"  a  tree,  husk,  shell,  a  fleece ; "  Rvsoam,  "  To  strip,  heal,'' 
^L  peel,)  "undress,  to  gall,  chafe,  shave;*'  —  Rusoixm,  "To 
"  Strike  vehemently ; "  and  in  the  same  column  we  have  Kura, 
"A  Herd;  Rout,  A  ram  j "  RusT^a,  "Rude,  Rustic,"  &c.  &c. 

The  English  word  Heady,  'To  make  any  thing  Ready,'  i^ 
derived  from  the  idea  of  Riiyping  or  Clearing  away  from  a  surface 
any  unnecessary  matter  or  incumbrance,  so  as  to  Fit  and  Prep^iip 
it  for  any  purpose.  The  Etymologists  have  justly  referred  this 
urord  to  the  Saxon  Ge^Radian^  the  ffelgic  Reeden,  the  German 
be-Reiten,  be-Reit,  the  Italian  Arredare,  Ornare ;  the  Welsh 
Rhwyddf  Expedituss  the  <irreek  Radios,  Reidios,  and  Radinos, 
(SPc^Kt  PvAfff,  JPoJiiro^)  &c.  &c.  Among  ihese  parallel  terms  they 
ahould  have  produced  the  German  Rust^«,  "  Xp  Prepare  or  rEit 
••  yourself  to  something,  make  yourself  Prepared,  Ready  or  Fit 
^«  for  some  work,''  as  uny  Lexicographer  .explains  it.  We  shall  at 
;once  see  the  spot  from  which  the  German  liusten  is  derived  by 
iconaidering  the  terms  4n  German  which  begin  with  J[l us.  In  the 
;8ame  and  ^ucceedir^g  column  of  my  German  Lexicon,  where 
SkVMT€n  is,  we  have  ^Rust,  RusT^r,  t;he  Instep,;  Russ,  Sootj, 
whei^  w^.are  broqght  to  the  Ground  and  its  dirt;  ^^Russel,  A 
*^Siiout — Das  wuhlen  der  schw^tne  mit  4em  RussEi,  the  Root/;i^ 
«.or  RouTm^  of  Swine,"— -Rut teln,  **  To  shake,  wag,  or  Riddle 
^'AiMoftsurei''.  where  tW^e  .fiee^  that  Riddle  is  derived  from  the 

action 
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action  of  RussELm^,  RuxTLm^,  if  I  may  so  say,  the  Ground; 
RuTscH^n,  To  RusH,&c.;  where  we  have  the  idea  of  <:omniotion 
expressed  by  Rourm^  in  its  simpler  form,  and  Ruthe,  A  Rod, 
which  I  shall  shew  to  mean  the  Road,  i.e.  the  Course — Track^^ 
Line^  &c.  I  find  likewise  RvssUng,  ''A  Pippin;  Russetin^ 
"golding/*  which  is  derived  from  the  colour  of  the  Ground.  The 
true  sense  of  the  German  6^=Reiten,  which  the  Etymologists 
have  justly  produced  as  parallel  to  Ready,  will  be  manifest  in  the 
following  use  of  the  word  by  Martin  Luther.  In  the  passage  of 
St.  Matthew,  *'  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his  paths 
*'  straight,"  we  have  in  the  German  translation  of  this  extraor- 
dinary  man,  *'  J?e=REiTET  dem  herrn  den  JVeg  und  macht  Richtig 
*'  seine  steige."  Let  us  mark  another  word  here  adopted,  RicHTi]^, 
Straight  or  Right  ;  and  hence  we  shall  see,  that  Right  belongs 
to  the  same  spot,  the  Road,  &c.  &c.,  under  a  similar  train  of 
ideas.  In  the  Islandic  translation  we  find  the  same  term  adopted, 
as  in  that  of  Luther;  "^Reide  their  veg  Drottins^  Parate 
'*viam  Domini,"  which  Wachter  has  produced  under  the  term 
Reit^w. 

Our  Etymologists  have  justly  referred  to  Ready  the  Welsh 
Rhwydd,  which  Mr.  Richards  explains  by  '*  Prosperous,  Easy  to 
"  be  done,  not  Intangled,  Let  or  Hindered."     In  the  same  column 
of  Mr.  Richards'  Dictionary  we  have  Rhwth,  "  Wide  or  Large> 
*'  Wide  or  open,  Vast,  Capacious,"  &c.,  and  Rhythu,  *'  To  make 
''  Wide,  open,  large,  or  capacious,*'    wKch  is   probably  derived 
from  the  same  idea  of  Riddw^  or  RouT/n^  away,  so  as  to  make 
a  Clear— open  space.     It   is  impossible  not  to   mark,  how  VasC^ 
belongs  to  Vasto  and  fFdste;    and  another  explanatory  term  Wide' 
is  only  a  different  form  of  these  words.     Mr.  Richards  has  re-- 
ferred  to  these  Welsh  words  the  Greek  EtJRUs,  (Eu^u^,  Latus)^ 
the  genuine  idea  of  which  appears  ,in  the  compound  Euru^choros^ 
(Eufu;^wfo;,  Amplus,  Spatiosus,)  "Wide  is  the  gate  a,nd Broad  is  th& 

fray, 
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**WAy"  &Ci  (Eofvxu^  V  o&s)    In  Etriioos,  (Eu^;,  Sitis,  mucor, 

caries,)  we  actually  see  the  idea  of  Dirt;    and  I  have  shewn,  that 

EuRiSKo,  (Eu^MTKtf,  Invenio  investigando  et  inquirendo,)  is  derived  # 

from  the  metaphor  of  ScratcJUng  up,  RouTmg-  up  the  Dirt.     It  is 

idle  to  discuss^  whether  these  words  ;belong  to  the  fot'ra  ^RS,  or 

'^R,  in  which  latter  ft)rin  appear*  a«,  \ve  hAVe  seen,  Eruo,  Ruo, 

(Efu«,  Puw,  Traho,)  &c.  .&€•     That  the  term  Rhwth  is  connected 

with  the  idea  of  Scratching  up  or  upon  a  surface,  will  be  manifest 

from  the  word  preceding  it  in  the  •Di^ctionary  of' Mr.  Richards, 

Rhwtto,  which  he^exj^ins  by  ^-  Tn^RuK"     In  the  same  column 

we  have  Rhwyd,  A  Net,  which,  according^  to  the  evidence  of  the 

terms  above  produced,  we  should  imagine  either  to  be  derived 

from  the! :  idea  of  Capacity j  arid  to  signify  the  Large,  Wide  Net, 

abl^  to-  contain,  or  from  that  of  RiDving-^Clearing^Drazving''— 

or  Sweeping  away  every  thing  before  it;    as  we  talk  of  a  Sweep 

and   a  JDrdg  Net.     From   the    Net  we  pass '  into   the   idea  of 

what  Confines '^Intangles,  &c«;     and  accordingly   we  find,  that 

Mr.  Richards  has  explained  the  verb  Rhwydo  by  '^  'to  t^ke  or  hold 

*/as  in:  a.  Net,  to  Intangie^  to  insnare,'*  which  is  directly  adjacent  to 

the  term  Rhwyoii,  which  he  explains  ^'iSToMntartgled.'     Thus  we 

see,   how  words  belonging  to  the  siame  fundamental  idea  may 

have  sensies,  which  are  directly   contrary  to   each   other.     We 

cannot  .doubt,  that  the  Rete  of  theLatios  cbelongs  to  the  Celtic 

,  The  Etymologists  have  justly  t^ferr^-R^lHos,l^ElDios  and 
RApinps^  (Bf^^»  P«f^i6c/F^liS)  PikJiv^c,  iGradlis,  Tetiuis,  Agilis,* 
Mobilise)  to  the  terms  connected  with  ^R^AOYy  a^  •these -Greek 
words  are  s  iMSusedly  attached  to.  the  idea '  of  RrpniNo  away  an 
incumbrance;  We  might  iro)h  hence  ^conjectures  why  the  Greek 
Rad/m^  (PoJm;,)  explained  by  Facilis,  is  employed  as  a  compound 
with  a.  sense  apparently  very  different,  a&.in  KAuiourgeo,  (PitJWu^M,) 
y^hi^h  the  LeaiiCPgraj^hers,  la  order  to  .preserve  their  Radi6al  sense 
•     ,  .  6  K  '  of 
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of  Fadlis^  as  they  conceive  it  expjain  hy  "^  FadU  ad  icelus 
"  aliquod  patrandam  perrumpo/'  Here  rre  see,  that  Raihos^ 
(PaJio^,)  is  used  in  its  more  violent  signification  of  Riddm^  or 
RouTm^,  as  in  RoisTEA^r,  Rooue,  &c.  &c.;  and  in  the  explana- 
tory term  Perrumpo,  we  af^proach  neaiier  to  the  primitive  idea. 
In  Homer,  Reidiw,  {^to^  Fadle,)  is  brought  to  its  original  spot, 
when  it  is  applied  with  a  negative  in  order  to  express  a  H^ay  not 
Ridded  or  Cleared  out^aot  A^-Bereit,  not  Ready,  (if  I  may  so 
say,)  or  Easy  to  pass  through. 

PHIAIH.       (//.  M.  59,  &c.) 

In  Reia  and  Rea,  (Face,  Pc^  Facilei)  the  second  letter  of  the  Radi** 
cal  is  lost ;  but  in  the  I  of  Reia,  quasi  REja,  the  record  df  tlie  lost 
consonant  remains^ 

In  KADtnos  or  RADonoSf  {VaSi^otf  Gracilis,  Tenuis  ;«—Agilis, 
Mobilis,  //.  S3.  5^3.  Vaieufog,  MoUip,  Tener;«— Procerus,)  we  have 
the  sense  of  the  Slim^  Slender  figure,  as  wie  express  it,  originally 
derived,  as  I  conceive,  from  the  idea  of  an  object  Rid  of  its  in- 
cumbrance. It  is  applied  in  Homer,  as  the  Lexicognphen  have 
pointed  out  to  us,  (//.  93.  583.)  to  a  Limber  Wip,  as  we  express  it} 
where  the  idea  of  a  Free — Disengaged  motion,  if  I  may  so  say, 
seems  attached  to  it,  J^jiftt^^X^v  «**  PA AINHN,  which  the  ^holiast 
has  well  explained  by  Ex^Ktvnrov,  ^yyiv  Hence  we  have  RADior^ 
YiAnamnos,  or  RoDamm^,  Raki^,  (PaJi£,  Ramufi,  fi«JWf«x«c,  PoJW/iyof, 
Germen,  Ramus  tener,  ^oomu  Sxirculus^  Ramus,)  applied  to  the 
Limber*T-Plant,  Shoot,  Branch,  &c«  The  succeeding  terms  ta 
Rodamnas,  (Polp^^Cf)  in  my  Greek  Vocabulary,  ai!6  R4dani\  (Po(!mf» 
Trama,  subtemen,)  Radanizo,  (foiuw^M,  Torqiieo,)  Rodanos  '(969ta^, 
Yalde  rapidus,  sed  quum  Roseus  notat,  est  a  PoiW.)  The  term  Rodako/^ 
{V^ioMCf  valde  rapidusi)  we  see,  is  only  another  form  of  RADiNei» 
(Ite^M^^  Agilis,  Mobiiist)  in  its  sense  cf  Quick  motion.  •  The  term 

RoDANe» 
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RooAK«,  (Ptfliwv*  Tnima,)  naigbt  belong  to  these  words,  as  alluding 
to  the  Rapid  mode  of  inserting  the  threads ;  though  if  the  original 
idea  is  preserved  in  RoBomzoi  (Po^^m^i  Ttequeo*)  it  is  derived 
from,  the  same  action  of  Routih^  or  Turning  ahout^  aver,  under 
the  notion  of  Intangling^  just  as  Torqueo  means  at  once  To 
Turn  about  and  to  Twist,  J^itangle,  &c.  I  have  proved,  that 
Wk£atu  belongs  to  the  form  ^RT„  for  the  same  reason. 

I  have  shewn  on  a  former  occasion,  that  Ease  is  probably 
derived  from  a  similar Jdea  of  jR^i*dT^m^«n  Incumbrance;  and  these 
observations  will  t^d  to  confirni  this  hypothesis.     In  the  phrase 
which  I  have  here  purposely  )adcyptedj  ^  Fcee,  Disengaged  motion/ 
we  have  the  ide^  of  a' »P/i4^^  motion,  derived  from  this  metaphor  i 
and  the  French  Degager,  <^  To  free  from  impediQMlntsr--ElIe  a  le 
«« corps — r  Air  P/gag^t'  we  know,  bdongs  to  the  same  metaphor, 
^achter  has  explained  Rjbtt£M  by  **  Expedire  e  periculis ;  *'   and 
the  int^retattour  yvlMch  R.  Ainsworth  has  givea  its  of  .the  Latin 
Expeditus  js  forimftd  0B  this  metiaphori  and  vrHl  serve  admirably  to 
illastrate  the  wholii  train  of  iddas,  whleh  I  am  here  unfolding  :«-• 
Expeditus^  (i.)  Disengaged,  Freed,  Rm  of.   (a.) Nimbly  thrown 
or  hurled,    (^q^)  Proiddedr,  Prepared^   &c.     (4«)  Adji    Prone, 
**  RsAPt>  In  RsAVUsr^ssJ    (g.)  Kimble,  light,  speedy,  dexterous. 
*'  (6.)  E«y^  flbtfitt.".    The  QDoek  RAiza,  (fte<(f«^  Convaksco,  ex 
morbo  recredrjand  RAStoikd  RASTwreiuo,  (Pmtmiv,  Fadiitas,  Laboria 
l^vaoHin; — Dok>iit  )reimi>ffijo;  Relaxatio  anuni,  Otium,   fM-TUPoett 
F^cUe  vd  libere  agOi  Ottor,))  eividently'.  biing  us  to  the  idea  of 
h^ing  in  a  statei  Kin  or  Freed  firbm.;  incowbratlce,  las  of  labour, 
pain,  &c. ;  and  hence  it  denotes  Ease  or  Rest.    That  these  terms 
denoting  Easet  under  the  Element  >RJDv&c.,  ars  derived  froift  the 
^iBDtng  out  9  auti&de^  will  be  uneqiiivooally  'mai>ifest  from  the 
verb  enneled. to ^ the  Avmovic  parallel  itetmi  Reis^  Ei*j^  '  I^he 
succeeding  t^m  in  my  iAiniKnic  Vodabulaiy  is  Rei2a,  <»To  j^ut 
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We  shall  now  see,  that  Rest  belongs  to  this  race  of  words, 
remote  as  it  may  seem  from  terms/ which  sometimes  express 
actions  of  force  and  violence.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  adjust 
the  precise  idea,  from  which  a  certain  term  is  derived,  though 
we  unequivocally  see  the  race  of  words,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected. It  was  most  evident,  that  Rest,  the  term  of  Repose,  was 
connected  with  terms  of  Violence;  and  I  conjectured  on  a  former 
occasion,  (p.  611)  that  Rest  connected  itself  with  such  Words 
as  Wrest^  'To  force  any  thing  from  -its  course,  so  as  to 
^  Rest  it,  or  make  it  ^ebt  and  be  iquiet.  -  We  now  see,  how 
l^uch  texuns  as  wHest^  RssT'and  Rid  connect  themselves  with  each 
other*  In  the  parallel  terms  to  R£1st>  as  the  French  at^RETer, 
and  the 'English  nr-RssT,  we  have  an  action  of  Violence  most 
fully  exhibited}  yet  though  arREWr  is  explained  in  one  of  its 
senses  by  ''  To  ^tRest,  or  put  under  an  ^rREST,!'  yet  my  Lexi- 
cographer, in  another  sense,  interprets  the  word  by  **To  Allay, 
'*  to  Alleviate^  to  Assuage  a;  paini -'  where  all  idea  of  violence  is 
lost,  and  we  eome  to  the  sense  of  our  English  word  Rest,  'To 
^  procure.  Rest  or  ease  from<  pain/  This  sense  of  the  French 
term,  as  it  relates  to  the  Allevi&tioh '  of  Pain>  precisely  agree? 
with.th0  meanirig^of  the  Oreek  y^orda  Raizo  and  Rastoh^, 
(Pa/^»,  Convalesoo,  ex  morbo  recceor,  P^r«#yif,  Doloris  lemissio) ; 
and  we  shall  hence  leai^,  that  my  -conjecture  on  the  origin  of 
these  Greek  words  prooeeds^on  just' principles,  whether  in  this 
instance  it  may  happen-  to  be  Just  or  h6t,  as  we  actually  see  in 
a  Frencfh  word  the  umon  of .  ideas,  supposed  in:  my  conjecture. 
An  adjacent  word  in  .  my  French  Dictionary  to  or^RET^r  is 
iirRACH^r,  a  term  expr^sing  the  strongest'  action  of  Violence, 
which  n;iy  Lexicographer  explains  by  f  To  Ptill  out^  to  Root  oat^ 
'*  to  W^EST  out;'*^  and  it  is  jmpossiUe  to  doubt,  that  these  words 
belong,  to  each  other,  under  the  same  fundamental  idea.  It  would 
be  idle  to  enquire,  whether  the  term  Rest  belongs  moat  to  the 

idea 
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idpa  expressed  by  Re^t,  or  by  Rid,  as  tbese  words  are  in  their 
fundamental  notion  indissolubly  intangled  with  each  othen  It  is 
sufficient  to  have  shewn,  that  Rest  denotes  Ease^  under  the  idea 
of  an  action  of  Violence,  by  which  any  object  has  been  Forced — 
Routed— z(;R£ST£D  or  Ridded  from  its  former  state,  so  as  to 
become  Qui^t— Freed— Delivered,  &c.  &c.  The  word  afterwards 
signifies  Repose  in  general,  without  any  allusion  to  its  original 
idea. 

Skinner  produces  under  Rest,  Quies,  as  parallel  terms,  the 

Saxon   Rest,    the  German   Rast,   Rust,    the    Belgic  Ruste^  &c., 

^^  Omnia  a  Lat  Restare ;  '*    though  he  adds,  **  AUudit,  ut  optime 

"  monet  Camdenus,  sed  tantum  alludit  Gr.  PoMrroivii,  Otium/'  &c. 

In  another  article  he  has   *'  The  Rest,*'  to  which  he  refers  Reste, 

Resto,  (Fr.  Ital) ;  and  he  has  moreover  in  a  third  article  /*  The 

^^Rest  of  a  lance  or  musket,  a  Fr.  G.  V  Arrest  d'une  Lance.** 

We  shall  agree,  I  thinks  that  all  these  words  belong  to  each  other ; 

and  that  the  agreement  in  sense  of  Reste,  &c.  with  Resto,(Lat.) 

is  accidental*.  Wachter  and  Junius  imagine,  that  the  Teutonic 

terms  Rest,  Rast,  &c...  connect  themselves  directly  with  Rastf 

a  term  denoting  a  certain  measure  in  Travelling,  '^Milliare,  Vise 

*.*  Mensura;*'   which  brings  us  directly  to  the  Spot,  supposed  in 

my  hypothesis,  the  Road,  Route,  &c.     "  Similiter  Latinis,"  says 

Wachter»  ^/  unius  diei  iter  Mansio  a  manendo,  et  Statio,  a  Stando^ 

"  I^ispanis  Rato  est  Spatium  temporis,  forte  a  Gothis  relictum." 

The  term  Rest  might  perhaps  directly  belong  to  this  peculiar 

notion ;  yet  I  have  given  probably  the  genuine  idea. .    I  shew  in 

another  place,  that  Rato,  (Span.)  and  Rate,  (Eng.)  belong  to 

certain  regular  portions  of  the  Road  or  Route,  &c.     In  the  same 

cplumn  of  Skinner,  where  ^est  is,  we  have  Resty,  (Eng.)  Restif^ 

(Fr.)   RestiOf  Resiivo,  (ItaL)  Equus  contumax;    which   he  derives 

«^  h,  RestandOf  seu  Restitando.''     This  may  be  so;   yet  the  Italian 

Etymologists  derive  Restio  ^' d^  jirrestarsi ; ''  which  has  nothing 

to 
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to  do  with  the  Latin  Resto;  and  we  perceive*  I  think,  likewfoe  in 
these  terms  the  more  original  notion  annexed  to  the  words  before 
us,  of  an  action  of  Violence.  The  •  RESTjf  Horse'  gives  us  a  very 
strong  Idea,  how  the  sense  of  Rest  or  Stopping  may  be  connected 
with  an  action  of  Commotion  and  Violence.  While  I  am  examining 
the  word  Rest  in  Junius,  I  cast  my  eyes  on  a  term  explained  in 
the  same  column  of  his  Lexicon,  KEsing;  which,  as  he  tells  us, 
is  used  in  Chaucer  for  Except.  He  refers  it  in  this  sense  to  Rese 
or  Ra!8S|  which  is  often  used  for  ''Auferre,  demere,  tollere." 
The  explanatoxy  word  Except  means,  we  know,  <To  take  away; ' 
and  REsing  belongs  for  a  similar  reason  to  such  words  as  Kii>i>ingf 
Sec.  &c.  In  the  same  opening  of  the  Lexicon  we  have  the 
term  of  Violence,  with  the  same  meaning,  Re^se^  ''Abigere, 
•*  fugare/*  —  The  Hirns  Roost  is  the  place,  on  which  Hens 
Rest. 

When  men  Rout  or  Rid  off^out^^away,  &c.  any  incum^ 
brances  from  a  surface,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  Spot 
Even^^Level,  or  Right  in  its  direction,  state,  &c.  In  the  phrases 
^To  Rid  out  a  place,"  and  <To  set  a  place  to  Rights,'  we 
cannot  but  see,  how  Rid  and  Right  belong  to  each  other ;  and 
when  Right  is  applied  to  a  Right  line,  or  Straight  direction. 
Road,  "Recta  linea,  T/V  &c.,  we  arte  brought  to  the  Spot, 
supposed   in  my  hypothesis.      We    have   seen    the   expression, 

*  • 

adopted  by  Martin  Luther,  ^*  Be-REiT^*  dem  herrn  den  weg,  und 

macht  RicHTig-  seine  steige.  Prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and 

make  his  paths  straight ;  '^   or,  if  we  adopt  terms  belonging  to 

each  other,  'Make  Ready  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  make  his 

^  paths   Right;'    where  we  see  too,  how   Right  and   Ready 

belong  to  each  other.     We  know,  that  Right  is  adopted  to  ex-^ 

press  Equity — jfustice^  &c,,  or  what  relates  to  Rule^-^Government^^ 

Laws — Order ^  &;c.  &c.}  and  from  this  source  have  been  derived 

the  terms,  attached  to  oui^  Element  HC,  RD,  RG,  &c.  &c.,  which 

> 
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convey  this  train  of  ideasr.  It  Is  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
the  minute  turn  of  difference  in  meanings  which  we  may  conceive 
Rid  and  Right  sometimes  to  bear,  in  the  formation  of  these 
wordsv .  denoting  Law — Justice — Equity,  Sec.  I  must  again  re* 
peat,  that  the  words  under  our  Element  RC,  RD,  &c.  expressing 
yustice,  &c.  origmally  belonged  to  the  idea  of  Ridding  away  the 
incumbrances^  which  exist  in  a  Disorderly  and  Embarrassed  state 
of  things,  as  of  injustice— -fraud — doubt — difficulties,  &c.  &c., 
so  as  to  render  them  RiGHT-^Straight^^Even — Equaly  Clear  of 
incumbrances,  difficulties,  &c.  &c.,  or  to  set  them  to  Rights,  &e., 
and  that  this  idea  of  *  To  Rid'  or  ^  To  Right  '  is  attached  to  the 
action,  which  we  express  by  *To  Rout  or  To  Root  about^^ 
I  away — offy&Lc.j  as  Dirt,  Rubbish,*  &c.  &c. 

My  German  Lexicographer  explains  RiCHTen  by  ''To  fit, 
^'  adjust,  adapt  or  accommodate  yourself  to,  dress,  frame,  Direct, 
•'  rule,  carry,  order,"  &c.  &c.;  and  hence  RicHx^r  is  ^a  Judge;* 
Ricurigp  Right,  Regular,  &c.  &c.  Wachter  explains  RicH^^;t  in 
different  articles  by  ''  Dirigere,  disponere,  ordinare.— Instruere.— 
**  Facere,  patrare.-^JErig-tfr^,  — Judicare,  &c.  Punire,  vindictam 
^  sumere. — Regere  imperio;"  and  RiCHx^r  by  ^  Rex,  Dux,  prin- 
•*  ceps. — Judex/*  &c*  &c.  We  cannot  but  see,  how  the  sense  of 
Erigere,  REcrum  facere,  '  To  make  Erect,*  brings  us  to  the  idea 
of  Raise,  which  I  shew  in  another  place  to  signify  'To  Rout  or 
•  Stir  up.*  The  Etymologists  have  produced  the  parallel  terms 
to  Right,  as  Riht,  (Sax.)  Recht  or  Richt^  (Germ.)  Droit,  (Fr.) 
Retto,  Dritto,  Diritto,  (ItaL)  Derecho,  (Span.)  Recht,  (Belg.) 
Ret,  (Dan-)  Raihts,  (Goth.)  Rettuf,  (IsL)  &c.  ^&cc.y  which  they 
juMly  refer  to  Rectv^  and  Rsgo. — The  term  RiouT#atc#  la  a 
compound  belonging  to  the  Saxon  Rightwise,  in  a  Right^wise  or 
manner,  as  the  Etymologists  understand.  We  perceive  in  th% 
terms  #R£ct,  eRiQo,  that  die  sense  of  Right  might  have  been 
derived  simply  from  the  idea  of  RMsing  up  or  Stirring  up;^  and  %^ 

thia^ 
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this  idea,  under  one  point  of  view,  it  belongs  j  but  wh>?n  we  con- 
sider the  terras,  with  which  Right,  Richt^w,  &c.  are  involved;  we 
cannot  separate  from  these  words  the  notion  of  RiDving  out  or 
away  by  this  action  of  Rais/»^  or  Stirring  up;  that  is,  *To 
'  Right/  if  I  may  so  say,  means  at  once  *To  Rout  or  Stir  up-^ 
^  out,  so  as  to  Raise  up  or  make  ^-Rect  and  tf^- Right,  and  To 

*  Right — Rid  out — To  Set  to  Rights — To  make  Right,  Level, 

•  Straight,'  &c.  These  ideas  are  here  so  intangled,  that  they 
cannot  be*separated  from  each  other.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  pro- 
duce the  various  forms  under  which  the  acknowledged  parallels 
to  Right  appear,  as  this  has  been  abundantly  performed.  Yet  I 
cannot  but  remark  on  the  French  Droit,  the  Italian  Dritto,  and  the 
Spanish  Derecho,  that  .they  might  have  belonged  to  the  Element 
TRC,  DRC,  to  Trace-^Track^Straight'—Drag,  &c-,  unless  the 
evidence  had  been  sufficiently  clear,  that  they  were  immediately 
taken  from  the  Latin  DZ-Rectus.  In  considering  the  sense  of 
Right,  ^-Rect,  we  cannot  but.  be  reminded  of  the  Greek 
Ortho^,  (P^6os,)  belonging  to  the  form  '^RT,  whatever  may  be 
the  precise  relation  of  these  words  to  each  other  ^. 

To 


•  I  shall  not  stop  to  enquire  whether  the  terms  belonging  t<^  Rig'Iht  should  be 
considered  as  immediately  attached  to  Ortho/,  (OfOo^.)  I  shall  only  say,  that  ORTH0/9 
(O^Oof,)  is  derived  from  the  same  train  of  ideas,  and  that  it  belongs  to  the  same  Spot  and 
Action,  as  in  Org,  Obs^,  Kom^Onros,  {o^v,  O^^v,  Excito,  KoHofrec,  Pulvis»£xcitatu£,  et  in 
aerem  elevatus.)  The  terms  Obo,  Orthoo,  (o^m,  Offiov,  Erigo,  Arrigo,)  mean  simply  to 
£ra, (i^e^,)  or  Earth  up,  as  in  Aroo,  (a^om,)  Arc,  &c.  In  the  term  Orthotemeo,  (p^orofuar, 
Recte  intelUgo,  Recte  sentio,  Recte  Tracto,)  we  have  a  compound  from  ORTHOSi  fO^,) 
whicii  has  been  acknowledged  by  some  to  be  derived  from  the  very  source  which  I  sup* 
pose }  namely,  that  of  Stirring  up  or  Cutting  up  the  Ground*  We  all  kxiowy  that  the 
word  is  used  by  St. Paul  in  the  following  passage:  ^< Study  to  shew  thyself  approved 
^<  unto  God,  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  th^  word  of 

"truth."     ,(^  Tim.  ii.    15.) — E^-npf  ttytirasffx^^o^^^P^OTOMOTlrTA  ret  ^o7af   rvr  «^«9fiac« 

The  Commentators  produce^  amoxig  other  intepretations  of  this  passage,  the  opinion  of 
Iheodoret,  who  justly  conceives,  that  it  contains  a  metaphor  taken  from  Husbandmen : — 

Eira«ra9yur 
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To  the  Latin  Rego  directly,  as  we  know,  belong  REXf  Regi5^ 
IREonum,  &c.;  and  to  these,  as  all  acknowledge,  the 
termsr  in  modern  Languages  are  to  be  referred,  as  Roij  Reine^. 
(Fr.)  Re,  Rege,  Regina,  Reina^  (Ital.)  Rey^  Reyna,{S^?LX\.)  &c.&c. 
The  French  Etymologists  ar6  inclined  to  believe,  that  these 
words  Rex,  Roi,  &c.  belong  to  the  Hebrew  njn  Raah,  the  Chaldee 
Rea^  &C,  &c.,  signifying  to  Feed,  as  denoting  •*  Un  Berger,  un 
**  Pasteur,  un  Cohducteur,  un  Governeur,*'  according  to  the  meta- 
phor in  Homeri  Itcifitvc^  Xeu»p. — The  Hebrew  term  signifying  to 
Feed,  or,  as  Cas tell  explains  it,  ^'Educere  owes, Regere,''  Sec,  may 
belong  to  a  similar  notion ;  and  that  it  is  attached  to  the  Race  of 
words  before  us,  whatever  may  be  the  precise  idea  annexed  to  it, 
will  be  manifest  from  the  adjacent  term  jn  RG,  which  signifies 
^*  Xo  Break  in  ^jieoes,"  where  we  have  the  strongest  sense  of 
Rou:Tm^  up  a  Surfacef    I  shall  not  attempt  to  produce  the  ac-> 

knowledged 


MuroM  rw  ^titn  T^ttywt  fro/*e>o{.     Others  have  ptoperlf  reminded  us  of  the  passage  in  Theo- 
critus, OyftAf  ayt%9  OP0ON,  *  To  Diaw  a  straight  Furrow,'  which  I  have  befope  produced. 
It  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  doubt  the  source  from  which  the  term  is  deriyed,  accompanied^ 
as  it  is  here,  with  the  idea  of  the  Workman,    I  have  shewn  in  another  place,  that 
Enoazomai,  (E^yn^o^i,)  is  an  appropriate  term,  and  signifies   <To  Earth,*  &c.  &c, 
(p.5S8.)    The  term  Orthhat,  {o^i,  Diluculum,)  is  justly  acknowledged  by  some  to 
belong  to  Obtho^,  o^^  <<  To  Erect,  Raise, **  as  I  have  before  observed  i   though  not 
<(  because  the  morning  Raiies  men  to  their  work,"  as  Mr.  ParUiurst  thinks  $   but  for  the 
same  reason  that  we  talk  of  the  Sun  Rising.    Mr.Parkhurst  howey/er  adds,  ^The  Reader 
^'  will  consider  whether  it  may  not  be  as  well  deduced  from  the  Heb.  11N  **  AUR', 
"  and  l^n"  TUR,  "  to  Turn,  as  denoting  the  return  ofZight.'*    The  Greek  ORTHnv, 
(o^d^i)  certainly  more  directly  belongs  to  Ortuoo,  (o<doM);   yet  the  Ob  in  this  word,  and 
the  Hebrew  *1*|K  AUR,  together  with  the  Greek  Eer,  (h^,  Dilucuhmi,)  the  Latin 
AuBORA,  &c.,  all  belong  to  the  same  Radical  ^R,  signifying  *  To  Raise  up,'  as  in  Oroa 
(Of*r,)  &c.  &c.    In  Sanscrit,  Auroorrn  is  the  Dawn,  which  directly  belongs  to  the 
Latin  term.    We  see  in  these  words,  that  the  Elementary  ^R  is  doubled,  in  order  to 
express  the  idea  more  strongly,  quasi  Aur*=Or,  Aur^&Oor,  as  it  probably  is  in  the 
Latin  Or^Ior,  the  Greek  Or=Oro,(o^«^v,)  the  English /Rb=Eab  and  its  parallels,  the 
German  ^RrUhr/h,  the  Saxon  An^JEuen,  &c. 
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knowledged  derivatives  of  Rex,  Reo/^,-  &c.,  as  Begcdis,  Regal, 
Royal,  Regula,  &c.,  to  which  latter  word  belongs  as  we  know, 
Rule,  Ruler,  &c.,  where  we  pass  into  the  form  RL.  In  Realm  or 
Royaulme,  (Fr.)  we  have  again  the  form  RL,  which  appears  at 
last  under  that  of  RM,  as  Royaume.  In  REOula  and.  RuUr,  we 
have  at  once  the  idea  relating  to  a  Rioht  Line,  and  that  of 
a  Governor.  Regale,  with,  its  parallels  Regaler,  (Fr.)  Regalare^ 
(Ital.)  Regalar,  (Span.)  has  been  supposed  to  signify  "Regaliter, 
"  (i.  e.)  more  Regio  Excipere."  These  words  however  belong, 
as  I  imagine,  to  Gala,  (Span.  &c.)  '*  The  choicest  part*  of  any 
*'  thing."  In  old  English,  Riools  means,  as  explained  by  Skinner, 
'*  Instrumentum  Musicum,  quod  alio  nomine  Clavichordium,  a 
"  Clavichord  dicitur,"  which  he  derives  from '  the  French  Re" 
gaillardir,  "  Exhilarari.**  It  may  belong  to  the  idea  of  the  Chords, 
placed  in  a  Regular  order,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Gf^k 
Koufuvj  Regula^  Norma,  relates  to  a  similar  idea,  in  the  well-known 
Epigram  upon  the  Organ,  as  it  should  seem  :    Kou  nc  oani^  ccy^^xo^ 

i^cjp  9oa  iecKTvKoi  x^H^^f  Itrrctrou  otfitpaipouav  KANONAlS  cvfi^^aifiovag  ai;Awy« 

It  is  curious/that  in  Persian  the  parallel  term  contains  the  same 
union  of  ideas.  The  term  {q^^  Kanun,  means  in  one  senset 
*•  A  Canon,  Rule,  Regulation^'  &c. ;  and  in  another  sense,  ** A 
*'  Species  of'  Dulcimer^  harp  or  sackbut ;  the  strings  of  which/' 
s&c*  &C.  In  Saxon»  Regol  is  ^*  A  Rule.  Regula,  Norma,  Canon/' 
In  the  succeeding  column  of  Lye'is  Saxon  Dictionary  we  have 
the  Saxon  Reht,  Rectus,  Rehtan,  Regere,  Dirigere;  and  the 
Gothic  Reiki,  Imperium  ;  REiKmoftf  Regere;  Reiks,  Rex. 

The  Spot  from  which  the  Latin  Rego,  &c.  has  been  derived» 
is  unequivocally  apparent  in  the  term  Regio,  A  Rfioion  or  Tract; 
which  Robert  Ains worth  explains  in  difierent  senses  by  ^'A  bor^ 
•*  der,  a  coast. — :A  straight  line,"  and  "A  Road  or  Highway," 
where  in  Roap  we  have  <the  original  idea.  The  Etymologists 
derive  Regio  from  Reoo,  *'  quOd  Reoion£s  sub  REOJBOa  erant." 

If 
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If  w«  bad  not.  se^  sp  stj-oiYgly  e;^|ii^ted-^e  originatl  i<|ea  in  the 
word*  txpr^moig.poverfimentt  &c.,  yv^  should  have  thought,  thali 
^Exand  Reqo  referred,  to  tlie  comnpand,  of  a -certain  S^ot — Regio 
or  Regiok,  ^nd  th^t  the .  orig^al  idea  was  deposited  oply  in 
R£Giq:>  Yet  this,  as  ^ye.haye  s^n*  is  not  so 5  and  Rego^ — Regio 
belong  to  each  otjber,  jusft ;  as  di^R^cj  may  dp  to  ^i-Rection, 
a  certain  Road^  or  Ttact,    :We  ipay  still,  however,  expect  to  find 

s 

these  ideas  so  involved  with  eaqh  other,  as  if  the  Rex  or  Governor 

t 

was  thepertion  appropriate  tp  a  ceartfdn  Region;  and  the  interpre- 
tation. Qf  the  Lexicograi^er  i^^sp^^times  founded  on  this  idea.  In 
SaxoQ  we  haYe.RicE,  :wi^i<^  Lye  explains  by  "Regio: — Regnum, 
'f  Imperum,  Ditjo,  JMrjsdifttip/'  ■^tcfm  the  Saxon  Rice,  &c.  has  been 
derived  a.  termination  tp  substantives  in  our  Language,  signifying 
Bower — Jurisdiction;  -  Authority, ;  &c.  &c., ,  as  connected  with  a^ 
certain  spot;  Bishf^r^iQi:^^}^  «*  TerminatiQ,"  says  Lye,  «  plurJMm 
<f  aubstantivorum  Mmus  et  Z^o/nii^it^i^  signifip^ntiunit  ,ut  Cin-Rig, 
\*  Regnum:  JSis^eo^rRic,  Episcopatus ;  unde  nostra  J3{5Aq^-Ric,. 
»« j&c.r-Qccun:it.etiani.ituin  in  initio  turn  jn. fine  npminum  viroriim: 
«.ut.Bitf«r<^^J..e.  ^ifirfFeardt  Fred-R\G»  ^ce  dives  sive  Potens." 

« 

^nce  is  derived. out  w.6rd  Rich.  Lye  .esfplaiina  the  JSaxon.  Ric, 
Rice,  Rica,  Rice,  hy  f'/RicH,  Dives; — Item,  Magnus/.  Potent, 
<«  PrsepoUens,  Nobilis."  The  Etypdologists,  under  Rich,  produce 
the  parallel  terms  in  other  Languages,  as  the  Saxon  Rycy  &c.,.the 
German  Reich,  the.  Belgic  Riick,  the  Danish  Riigi  tbe>  Runic 
Riquu  the  French  Riche,.  the  Italian  Ricco,  .the  Spanish  Rko^ 
Lye^has  justly  observed. on.  this.wordi  /''Olim  Rich^.et.Ric^ ,pri^k 
«<  significatione  dicebantut*  Potentes.  Jn  Arg.  Codice  Reiks  passim 
*«  est  Prmceps."'  In  German,  Reich  signifies  at  once  2i  Kingdom 
and  Rich. — The  name  of  Raja  is  applied,  we  Jknow,  Jby  the 
Hindoos,  as  one  of  their  most  .familiar  words  fdr  a  Prince  or 
Powerful  Chief,  which  we  must  refer  to  .this  race  of  words,  the 

Latin 
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Latin  Rsx»  RsoiV,  &c.  &c»    In  the  Gipsey  Dialect,  Ri  and  Raunt 
acre  titles  of  respect  for  a  Gentleman  and  Lady^  Sir  and  Madam. 

In  Mr.  Shaw*8  Galic  and  Irish  Dictionary  we  have  <'  RiooHf 
"  RitoH,  A  King ;  •'  and  ''  Riogh an,  A  Queen ;  '*  *'  Ris,  A  King ; " 
"  Rac,  a  King  or  Prince;'*  "RAicn^arf,  A  Queen  ;•"  «'  Rioh^  Ri, 
"  A  King;**  "  RicH^arf,  A  Kingdom;"  "Reacht,  Power,  Au- 
"  thorityj"  ^^REACHraire,  A  Liawyer,  King,  Judge;*'  ^'Reaoht, 
"  A  Man/'  I  find  in  the  same  column  *•  Ris,  History, — Intel'- 
"  ligence,  Knowledge,"  which  may  relate  to  Knowledge  in  the 
History  of  Kings.  In  the  same  tx>lumn  we  have  Risa,  Bark ;  and 
I  have  shewn,  that  such  terms  as  Risa  are  derived  from  the 
same  idea  as  the  name  for  a  King;  namely,  that  of  RiDoing  or 
Clearing  away  or  off  a  surface.  Peel  means  at  once  the  cover-* 
ing,  and  the  action  df  Stripping  it  off.  In  the  same  column  we 
have  RroTHam,  To  Rpn,  To  Race;  where  we  are  brought  to  the 
very  spot,  the  Road,  or  Ground.  In  the  next  column  we  have 
RiSTeal,  A  Sort  of  Plough^  &c.  The  adjacent  word  to  Riooh^ 
A  King,  is  Riodh,  A  Ray ;  and  I  shevr  in  another  place,  that  the 
Kadw5>  the  Line,  Mark,  &c.  belongs  to  the  action  expressed  by 
Rado,  that  of  Scratching  upon  the  Ground.  In  the  same  opening 
of  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary,  I  see  Riaghuil,  A  Rule,  Government  { 
BiAOUAihtach,  *'  Regular^  sober,  peaceful."  In  the  same  o^umn 
I  find  RiADH,'*  A  Running,  Kkcings"  where  we  are  again  brought 
to  the  original  spot,  to  which  Right— RoAOt  Sec,  belong;  and  in 
another  article  we  have  Riadh,  «*  Correcting,  taming,  subduing 
"  grief;"  where  we  have  at  once  the  idea  of  Rightm^,  if  I  may  so 
say,  and  of  Rovring,  &c.  Let  us  mark,  that  the  term  adopted 
in  the  explanation  of  .Mr.  Shaw,  Cor-REcringt  is  the  very  terrti 
which  I  have  applied, -RiOHTi'n^.  In  the  same  column  we  har« 
RiAGH,  *'A  Cross,  gallows;"  and  in  another  article  we  have 
RiAOH,  Religious.    R«mote  as  these  words  appear,  we  now  se^i 

that 
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that  they  convey  the  same  fundamental  idea,   and  mean  the 
Citrr-RscTor  and  Cor^REcred^  the  RiOHT^r  and  the  KiQHreous. 

Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  term  Religious.    I  have  sometimes 
thought,  that  the  Rel  in  RzLigio  is  quasi  Reoul,  as  in  Rule; 
and  that  it  means  '  A  well  Regulated  or  Ruled  life/     Gellius  de- 
fines it  thus  in  one  of  its  senses:   ^^Religiosus  pro  casto  atque 
*<  observant!  cohibentique  sese  certis  legibus  finihusque  dici  coeptus/' 
The  ordinary  derivation  from  Relego^  (Re  and  Lego,  To  Read,) 
cannot^  I  think,  be  at  all  admitted.  ^'  Qui  omnia,  quae  ad  cultum 
'*  Deorum  pertinerent,   diligenter    pertractarent,  et   quasi   Rele-^ 
*'  gerent^  sunt  dicti  Religiosi  ex  Relegendo"    (Cic.  de  Natur.  Dear.) 
It  would  be  more  naturally  derived,  from  Relego^  To  Banish,  as  re- 
lating to  Consecrated  spots,  from  which  the  profane  were  Banished. 
The  difference  in  the  quantity  of  the  words,  as   it  is  called,  is 
nothing.     Under  this   idea  the  original  sense  would  appear  in 
such  phrases  as  ^ Religio  est *^^* Religiosi  Dies* — ^Religiosa  De* 
^lubra/    and  here  the   followifig  familiar  definition   might  be 
adopted,  *^  Religiosum  est,  quod  propter  sanctitatem  aliquam  Re^ 
**  motum  ac  Sepositum  est/'     In  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Shaw's 
Dictionary,   where    RiaguuH    and    Reaghailt   appear,    we    have 
Reult,  a  Star:  I  have  been  much  embarrassed  to  discover  from 
what  source  this  term  is  derived;  though  we  might  conjecture 
perhaps,  that  the  Reult  was  quasi  Riaghailt^  and  that  it  related 
to  Bodies,  whose  courses  were  duly  Ruled  or  Regulated.     1  have 
sometimes  thought  too,  that  the  Realt  might  relate  to  the  Rolling 
Bodies.     In  Celtic,  the  form  RL  exhibits  the  sense  of  Roll,  as 
derived  from  the  true  form  of  our  Radical  RT  and  RT/.     In 
Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary  we  have  Rolaim,  To  Roll ;    but  in  the  pre- 
ceding and  succeeding  columns  we  have  the  true  forms,  Roith, 
A   Wheels    and  RoiTHLeaganf  A  Circle,  wheel;   and  Roth,  A 
Wheel ;  RoTHL^m,  A  Whirl.    I  suggest  these  ideas  for  the  con- 
sideration oi  the  Celtic  Scholar,  who,  I  trust,  will  acknowledge, 

that 
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that  I  have  never  ventured  to  interpose  my  opinion  on  Celtic 
terms,  without  a  diligent  study  of  their  relations  to  each  other; 
whatever  may  be  the  errors  into  which  my  imperfect  knowledge 
has  Isome times  necessarily  led  me.  The  adapts  in  Celtic  Litera- 
ture must  be  contented  to  bear  a  portion  of  the  shame,  which  is 
attached  to  the  errors  and  the  ignorance  of  their  disciples,  who 
are  ardent  to  receive  instruction,  and  able  to  appreciate  its  yalue« 
It  has  however  unfortunately  happened,  that  the  means  supplied 
by  the  master  are  very  inadequate  and  imperfect  indeed ;  when 
they  are  contrasted  with  the  curiosity— the  ardor  and  the  pur- 
poses of  the  scholar. — Nothing  will  be  performed  efllectually,  till 
a  full  and  copious  Dictionary  shall  appear,  at  least  in  one  Dialect 
of  the  Celtic,  in  which  the  various  senses  of  each  word  shall  be 
distinctly  unfolded  and  illustrated  by  examples,  produced  at  some 
length,  with  a  perpetual  appeal  to  kindred  terms  in  other  Dia- 

■ 

lects.  In  this  Dictionary  the  origin  of  Celtic  names  should 
be  diligently  detailed,  and  every  occasion  should  be  taken  to 
illustrate  the  Religion  and  policy  of  the  Celtic  tribes,  as  the 
Druid  ceremonies,  &c.  &c. ;  though  all  this  should  be  performed 
without  any  view  to  the  establishment  of  any.  favourite  hypothesis 
on  the  disputed  points  of  Mythology — History ,^  or  Language. 

In   Welsh,   Rhi  is   "  A  Lord,  a  baron,**  &c. ;    Rhiaidd,  No- 
ble, &c.,  and  Rhiawdr  has  a  similar  meaning.      Rhial  signifies 
Noble,  and  Real  is  'A  Rule/    Again,  Rhwysg  is  "Authority, 
''  Rule,'*  &c.,  and  Rhwysoo,  To  Rule,  bear  sway,  &c.     In  Welsh 
too,  RHYSu/r  is  "A  Champion,   a   Hero,   a  wrestler,  a  warrior, 
"  a  combatant/*  which  belongs,!  imagine,  to  the  Race  of  wordSi 
attached  to  our  Element,  expressing  actions  of  Violence.     In  the 
same  column  of  Mr.  Richards'  Dictionary  we  have  RHYsovr,  Vio- 
lence, force,  &c.  &c.     The  Welsh  Lexicographers  refer  the  word 
Bhynvr  to  the  German  Ris  or  Riese,  a  Giant,  and  to  the  British 
and  Thracian  names  of  Rhys^  Rhesus,  the  Syriac  nen  Riskai,  Prse- 

cipuu5^ 
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cipuus,  .ExcellenS)  and   the  Arabic  Rniis,   Princeps,  Capitaneus.. 

As  there  are  difierent  senses  annexed  to  our  Element,  from  which 

< 

the  name  of  the  Illustrious  Personage — the  Powerful^   Strong — 
Violent  Man — the  Head  or  Chiefs  may  be  derived,   I  must  leave 
the  adepts  in  each  Language  to  decide  on  particular  cases   of 
this  nature^      I   have   endeavoured  to  distinguish   these   points 
whenever  I  had  the  due  evidence  before  me.    The  Pentateuch 
commences  with  a  teirm,  JB-RAS,  ly^^i  (In  the  Beginning,)  which 
signifies,  as  Mr.  Pai^khurst  explains  it,   "  Prior,  First, — Principal, 
*^  Chief,  most  excellent^  the  Head  of  animals — the  Head^  summit, 
or  top  of  a  mountain. — ^^An  (Economical,  or  Political  Head,  Su- 
perior,   Ruler,  Director,  Governour,"  &c.     I    have   shewn    in 
another  place,  that  our  Element  expresses  the   Top,  under  the 
idea  of  the  RAiS£D«4f^  Furrow  or  Ridge,     Whether  such  be  the 
notion  in  this  word  and  its  parallels,  or  whether  it  belongs  to*  the 
idea  expressed  by   the   explanatory    term   di-KEcror,   I   cannot 
decide.      In    the   Syriac,   Samaritan,   ^thiopic,   Arabic,  «&c.    are 
acknowledged  parallel  terms  to  this  Hebrew  word.     In  the  same 
cohithn  of  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary,  where  ^jwlj  Raas,  "The 
«*  Mead,  A  Prince,  A  Chief,**  occurs,  we  have  the  Persian  y^y 
Rast,  which  our  author  explains  by  ^'Good,  Right,  true,  just, 
*'  sincere,  faithful,  loyal."    In  Arabic,  cXjumj  ReshiV/,  is  *•  One  of 
'^  the  Attributes  of  God,"  says  Richardson;    and   the  subsequent 
interpretation  of  **  A  di-REoror,  a  conductor,  guide,"  &c.  brings  us 
to  the  train  of  ideas  now   under  discussion.     Hence  has   been 
derived,  as  is  acknowledged,  the  name  of  Haron-^Al^RAsniD,  so 
familiar  to  every  Reader  of  the  Arabian  Tales.     Mr.  Richardson 
explains  Rashid  cXm\j  by  *'  Faithful,  pious,  orthodox,  following 
*'  the  Right  path,"  where  the  term  Right  shews  us,  to  what  par- 
ticular idea  this  word  must  be  referred.    * 

While  I  am  examining  terms  belonging  to  the  idea  conveyed 

by  Rec5tus,  ^hen  it  expresses  Order  znd.  Regularity,  as  referring^ 

.  •     .  '  to 
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to  the  Right  Road,  Track^^Course,  &c.,  I  might  produce  such 
words  as  Rite,  RiTtr5,  (Lat.)  Rite,  (Eng.)  Ratus^  Ratio,  (Lat) 
with  its  parallels,  &c.  Reason^&c.&c.  The  Lexicographers  under- 
stand the  connexion  between  RECTtr^-— Rite  and  Rit»5.  They 
explain  Rite  by  Rightly,  and  Ritus  by  "  A  Rite  or  ceremony, 
•*  particularly  in  Religion. — A  Course  or  order.— A  /Fay,  fashion  or 
^  manner/'  where,  in  the  explanatory  terms  Course  and  ff^ay,  we 
are  directly  brought  to  the  Road.  The  term  Ratus  is  only 
another  form  of  Ritu^  and  R£ct»5;  and  in  a  passage  produced 
by  R.  Ainsworth,  ^'  Astrorum  Rati  et  immutabiles  Cursust^  we 
see  the  true  idea  of  the  Right  or  REOular  Courses  or  Roads  of  the 
Stars.  The  term  Ratio  means  in  one  sense,  '^A  Way^  or  means; 
^^a  manner,  an  expedient,  fashion,''  where  in  the  term  Way  we  see 
the  true  idea  of  the  certain  Road.  Let  us  mark  the  word  Expedient^ 
belonging  to  Expeditus,  which  I  have  shewn  to  convey  a  similar, 
idea  to  Rio  and  Right  ;  and  thus  we  see,  how  we  are  again 
brought  to  the  Ridded  or  Righted  Road.  It  would  be  idle  to 
discuss  whether  Ratio  means  simply  the  Road,  or  the  Righted 
Road,  as  these  ideas  cannot  in  many  cases  be  separated  from 
each  other.  It  is  sufficient  to  shew,  that  Ratio  belongs  to  the 
idea  of  the  Way-^Course^^Track — Road,  &c.  Under  this  idea  we 
shall  understand»  how  Ratio  attaches  itself  to  the  words  in  Latin 
with  which  it  is  surrounded,  Rasii5,  Rado,  RASTriim,  which  relate 
to  the  action  of  making  Scratches — Tracks  or  Traces  upon  the 
Rus  or  Ground. 

The  term  Ratio,  RationiV,  we  know,  occurs  in  various  Lan- 
guages, as  Reason,  Raison,  (Fr.)  Razon^  (Span.)  &c.  &c.  The 
sense  of  RAison,  *' Ratio,  Proportion,^'  brings  us  to  Ration, 
*^  A  certain  Proportion  of  Provisions,  &c.''  In  the  same  page  of 
my  French  Dictionary,  where  Ratioh  is,  we  have  RATisser,  To 
Scrape,  To  Shave;  Rat,  A  Rat,  i.  e.  the  Scraper  or  Scratcher; 
and  RATeler,  To  Rake;   where  the  sense  of  the  portion  Rat» 

pervading 
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pervading  these  words,  is  unequivocaL  In  the  same  column  with 
RAison  we  have  Rais,  the  Spoke  of  a  Wheel,  belonging  to  Radius 
and  Rado,  and  "Rais,  pied,  terre.  Even  or  Level  with  the  Ground," 
which  means  to  Raze,  &c.,  where  the  original  idea  is  equally 
manifest.  I  find  too  Raire,  To  Shave ;  where  we  have  the,  form 
of  the  Element  '^R  doabled,  in  order  to  express  the  idea  more 
strongly,  as  in  '^R-Ear,  (Eng.)  To  Stir  up;  ^R^-JJuEeny  (Germ.) 
To  Stir,  move,  wag,  &c.  &c.  We  shall  now  understand,,  that  the 
English  Rate,  the  certain  portion,  meant  originally  the  certain 
Track — ^or  Road,  passed  over  in  a  certain  time,  *He  travels  at  a 
*  great — a  certain  Rate/  &c.  &c.  We  shall  likewise  see,  that 
Rate,  Objurgare,  is  the  verb  belonging  to  the  action,  of  which  Rate, 
the  Trackf  is  the  substantive ;  and  that  its  original  sense  was 
that  of  KovTing  up  the  Track — Road.  The  action  of  Scratching 
over  or  up  a  surface,  supplies  the  most  familiar  metaphor  for  the 
idea  expressed  by  *  Objurgare,'  as  in  the  Latin  Perstringere,  &c. 
I  shall  shew,  that  the '  explanatory  ^  Oh-Jurgare^  or  Jur-gAumJ' 
which  R.  Ainsworth  explains  in  one  sense  by  Jar^  belongs  to 
Jar^  Scar^  Score^  and  finally  to  Scra-tch^  &c.  Junius  has  placed 
Rate  in  the  senses  of  Objurgare^  —  Irritare,  and  *^  Statuere 
^^  pretium  rectae  rei  venalis  asstimationi  respondens,''  in  three 
separate  articles.  Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  term  /r-RiTar^, 
belonging  to  our  Element  "^RT,  or  RT,  under  the  same  metaphor. 
In  Spanish,  Rato  not  only  signifies  ''  Space  of  time,*'  as  my 
Lexicographer  explains  it,  but  likewise  a  *^ He-Mouse;"  where 
let  us  note  how  a  certain  Space  is  applied  to  Time.  In  the  same 
opening  of  my  Spanish  Dictionary  is  Ratm,  ^*  Distribution  made 
"  at  a  certain  Rate,  or  in  a  certain  proportion  ;''  RATear,  "  To 
"  distribute  or  divide  proportionally. — To  trail  along  the  Ground ;'' 
where  we  actually  see  the  union  of  ideas,  which  I  suppose,  in  the 
same  word;  Rauta,  a  '^Road,  Way,  Route T — Rastho,  •*  Tracks 
•*  a  mark  left  on  the  Ground,"  &c-  &c.  &c.     In  the  same  opening 
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is  Razon,  Reason.  In  Saxon.  Rxswian  or  Resian  is  To  Reason; 
Cogitare,  opinari,  &c.,  the  succeeding  word  to  which  in  Lye's 
Dictionary  is  R^t,  A  Rat. 

The  Etymologists  suppose  Rat/o  to  be  so  called,  ^'  quia  a  Ratu, 
*^  (supino  verbi  Reor,)  proprie  ex  analogia  fuerit  actio  Rendi/* 
In  Rear  or  '^R-Eor  we  have  the  form  ^R  doubled,  in  order  to 
express  the  idea  more  strongly.  We  shall  not  wonder,  that  Reor^ 
To  Suppose,  is  derived  from  Drawing  Traces — Tracks — Furrows, 
&c.  on  a  surface,  when  we  remember,  that  Duco^  which  signifies 
To  Draw  Furrows  or  Hollows  on  the  Ground,  Ducere  fossam, 
&c.  &c.,  means  likewise  "  To  Esteem,  Reckon,"  **  Tu  nunc  tibi 
^  id  laudi  Duds,''  &c.  &c.  Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  word 
Reckoh,  which  belongs  to  our  Element  under  the  same  train  of 
ideas  of  RAKing  up  the  Ground,  whatever  may  be  the  precise 
notion  in  this  train,  to  which  it  more  immediately  belongs, 
R.  Ainsworth  is  among  the  few  Etymologists  who  have  referred 
Latin  words  to  the  Dialects  of  the  Celtic ;  and  he  accordingly 
observes,  under  Ratio,  '*A  Reor^  Ratus,\el  pot.  a  Celt.  Rason^ 
Lhuyd,  under  Ratio,  produces  theWehhRhesum^theArmoricReiZp 
and  the  Irish  Reasun.  In  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Richards*  Die- 
tionary,  where  RH£st<;m,  Reasou,  occurs,  we  have  Rhes,  RH£ST^r» 
A  Row,  or  Rank ;  and  in  the  preceding  column  we  have  Rheid^ 
^*  A  Ray  J  branch;*'  and  the  succeeding  word  is  Rheidr,  A 
Knight;  where  we  are  brought  to  the  Rider,  and  the  Road. 
Let  us  mark  the  term  Rhes,  and  the  English  Row,  which  belong 
to  the  same  idea  of  the  Line  or  Furrow. 

We  cannot  but  perceive,  that  Raisin  and  Raison  bear  a  simi- 
lar form;^  and  we  should  be  hence  led  to  believe,  that  they  con- 
veyed the  same  fundamental  idea.  If  Raisin  originally  denoted 
the  Dried  Grape,  we  should  imagine,  that  it  was  so  called  from 
its  Shrivelled — cor^-RvGated  appearance.  Yet  as  there  are  other 
words,  belonging  to  our  Element,  relating  to  the  Grape,  we  may 
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doubt,  whether  this  is  the  precise  idea  annexed  to  the  term.  The 
Etymologists  refer  Raisin  to  the  Latin  Racemus;  and  the  Latin 
-word  has  been  derived  from  the  Greek  Rax,  Raoo^,  (P«|,  Vayog^ 
Acinus,)  which  certainly  belongs  to  the  idea  conveyed  by  Rach/j', 
REcnuo,  (Pa%<c>  Spina  dorsi,  Vvyvuta^  Frango,)  the  Rough — Hard 
substance.  If  these  words  all  belong  to  each  other,  they  con- 
veyed originally  the  same  idea.  On  this  point  however  I  have 
no  evidence  to  decide.— In  Resin^  Resine,'  (Fr.)  Resin  a,  and 
Retine,  (P^T/yij,)  we  have  the  same  form  as  Raisin  ;  and  these 
words  mean,  I  imagine^  the  Rough  substance.  In  German, 
Resin  is  Harz^  ^'  Hard  Rosin/'  as  my  Lexicographer  explains  it; 
where  the  Harz  and  Hard  belong  to  each  other.  If  Raisin 
therefore  refers  to  the  Hard — Stony^  Rough  substance,  we  shall 
understand,  that  Reason  and  Raisin  relate  to  different  portions  of 
the  same  fundamental  idea,  as  the  former  signifies  the  certain 
Coi^rw— Rout — Rut,  Routine;  and  the  latter  belongs  to  the 
idea  of  the  Rough  substance,  as  derived  from  the  surface  Broken 

into  Ruts,  Ridoes,  &c. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties,  which  occur  in  a  work  of  this 
nature,  is  that  of  arrangement ;  as  the  writer  is  perpetually  obliged 
to  pass  through  different  portions  of  the  same  train  of  ideas,  and 
desert  in  some  measure  those  particular  veins  of  discussion,  which 
he  had  destined  for  separate  divisions  of  his  argument.  I  pur« 
posed  in  the  present  article  to  examine  those  words,  which  more 
immediately  belonged  to  the  action  of  Ridding  away  Dirt — 
Rubbish ;  and  I  shall  now  again  proceed  to  consider  those  terms, 
in  which  this  idea  appears  more  particularly  prominent.  The 
term  Riddle,  relating  to  the  action  of  the  Sieve,  we  shall  in- 
stantly refer  to  Rii>i  and  here  we  are  presented  with  a  cluster  of 
ideas,  which  is  singularly  applicable  to  the  confirmation  of  my 
hypothesis.  ^  We  have  seen,  that  Rutteln  means  in  Germail 
^*  To  shake>  wag,  or  Riddle  a  Measure;"   and  how  it  seemed 

directly 
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directly  to  connect  itself  with  RussELn,  the  Roottlino  of  the 
Ground,  by  the  Snout  of  Hogs.  This  connexion  is  strong  and 
striking;  yet  we  know,  that  Riddle  itself  actually  relates  to  the 
Rootling  or  Shaking  about  of  Dirt.  We  cannot  help,  I  think, 
seeing  likewise  the  idea  of  Noise,  as  annexed  to  this  action;  and 
thus  Riddle  will  connect  itself  with  Rattle.  We  know  more- 
over, that  the  purpose  of  the  Riddle  is  to  Separate  or  Rid  away 
one  part  from  another;  and  thus  we  perceive,  how  it  is  attached 
to  Rid.  We  see  then,  that  *To  Riddle'  means  *To  Roottle 
^  about  Dirt  with  a  Rattling  noise,  in  order  to  Rid  one  part 
*  from  another/  We  shall  surely  not  doubt,  that  Riddle,  the 
Enigma,  means  the  Confused,  jumbled.  Riddled  or  Roottled- 
together  stuff,  which  required  to  be  u^-Riddled,  or,  as  we  express 
it  by  the  same  term,  to  be  Riddled  or  to  be  Ridded  and  Sifted 
out.  In  old  English  we  have  the  combination  Riddle  my  Riddle; 
where  we  have  at  once  the  verb  and  the  substantive,  which  still 
remains  in  the  mouths  of  our  children,  with  an  addition.  Riddle 
my  Riddle,  my  Ree.  In  Scotch  they  have  the  simpler  form 
Red  my  Riddle;  and  in  this  Language,  Ree  means  a  Riddle. 
The  parallel  terms  to  Riddle,  the  Enigma,  in  other  Languages, 
as  produced  by  the  Etymologists,  are  Radels,  (Sax.)  RatzeU 
(Germ.)  Raedsel,  (Belg.)  which  they  have  referred  to  Rede,  &c- 
Consilium;  and  Radan,(.Sax.)  V Per  conjecturara  aliquid  indagare, 
"  Aradan,  Divinare."  From  the  form  of  the  German  and  Belgic 
words  we  might  thinks  that  the  Zel  and  Sel  were  additions  derived 
from  the  construction  of  the  Language^— that  Rat  was  another 
distinct  part,  and  that  the  word  signified  the  obscure  sentence,  &c« 
which  required  Rede,  &c.  Counsel,  Senise,  &c.  to  make  it  out. 
Yet  in  the  Saxon  Rjedels,  and  in  the  English  Riddle,  we  see 
nothing  of  such  a  compound ;  and  therefore  we  shall  acquiesce, 
I  imagine,  in  the  plain  and  obvious  origin,  which  I  at  first  pro- 
posed*   Dr.  Jamieson  explains  the  Scotch  Ree,  as  ^<  A  small  Riddle^ 
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"  larger  than  the  Sieve.''    "  Gl.  Sibb.  Belg.  Rede.  Id.  Ree  E.  is 
**  used  as  a  v.  to  sift,  to  Riddle." 

The  preceding  word  to  this  is  Ree*  *'Half  drunk.  Tipsy.— 
^  Crazy,  Delirious,"  which,  we  see,  is  a  kindred  term,  denoting 
Commotion^  Agitation^  applied  to  another  purpose.  In  the  next 
page  of  Dr.  Jamieson*s  Dictionary  we  have  Reezie,  "  Tipsy  j" 
where  we  have  the  true  form,  but  which  he  considers  as  the 
diminutive  of  Ree.  In  the  same  opening  of  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dic- 
tionary I. see  ^'  Reid  Etin^  The  name  of  a  giant  or  monster,  used 
•*  by  nurses  to  frighten  children ; "  and  Reid  Wod^  "  In  a  violeat 
*'  Rage^  maddened  with  anger;"  where  Reid  is  used  in  its  more 
violent  sense.  Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  word  Rage,  another 
term  of  the  same  kind.  I  find  likewise  Reid,  as  denoting 
A  Calf  Reid,  the  fourth  stomach  of  a  calf,  used  for  Run  net  or 
earning;''  where  Reid  is  still  used  in  its  sense  of  Commotion^ 
referring  to  the  operation  of  Curdling.  We  shall  not  wonder  to 
see  a  term,  relating  to  the  action  of  Curdling,  connected  with 
words,  expressing  the  utmost  state  of  Commotim^  when  w^  remem^ 
ber,  that  the  feeling  of  Horror  is  frequently  attached  by  me^ 
taphor  to  this  action,  as  in  the  phrase  **  My  blood  Curdles  with 
"  Horror ; ''  and  that  in  Greek,  O^^og  means  Serum,  and  O^^^^^i^j 
Timeo,  Formido,  which  belongs  to  Horreo^  Horror. 

The  Etymologists  produce  the  parallel  terms  to  Riddle^ 
Cribrum,  as  the  Saxon  Hriddle,  the  Swedish  Rissel,  the  Welsh 
RhidyU  the  German  Rider,  or,  as  it  is  now  written,  Renter,  the 
Belgic  Redey  &c.  Skinner  and  Lye  understand,  that  these  words^ 
belong  to  Hr^^/^n,  Liberare,  Rid,  &c.  ;  though  Junius  refers  them 
to  Vu^ov,  Fluentum ;  ''  quicquid  enim  cribro  inqernitur^  e;c  ip^^Q 
"  incerniculo  veluti  effluere  videtur.^'  In  Welsh,  Rhyoq^au,  as 
we  have  seen,  signifies  ^'  To  set  at  liberty,  to  free,  to  set  free  j  to. 
"  deliver  or  release;  to  Rid  out  of;  to  acquit;  also  to  loose, 
^*  undo,  or  untye,"  says  Mr.  Richards ;  to  which  he  adds^  ^'  Q.  wb;. 
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"  the  Eng.  Rid  be  hence  derived/*  I  have  produced  the  word  in 
this  place^  that  it  may  be  compared  with  RRiDDiOy  another  Welsh 
^term,  to  *'  Repell,  to  drive  back,*'  which  means,  as  I  imagine,  to 
Rid,  and  with  the  adjacent  terms  Rhidyllio,  ^^To  sift  orsierse;'' 
Rhidyll,  '^  a  kind  of  Sieve  or  Riddle,  a  coarse  sieve,*'  produced 
by  the  Etymologists.  Again  in  Welsh,  Rhuchio  is  ''  To  sift  (ur 
"  sierce ; "  and  Rhu wch  is  "  A  Ranging  Sieve  or  bolter/* 
Mr.  Shaw,  in  his  Galic  and  Irish  Dictionary,  under  Riddle,  gives 
us  the  words  Ruidal,  RilUatiM  in  which  latter  word  the  second 
consonant  D  of  the  Radical  RD  is  lost.  In  Lhuyd,  under 
Cribrum^  we  have  the  Armoric  Ridar.  In  Persian,  Raz  J\j  is 
**  A  Secret,  a  mystery ;  **  and  "  A  Maker  of  Mortar,  a  plaisterer 
'*  of  walls."  In  German,  Rsux^r  signifies  '*  A  Rudder ^  Riddle, 
"  cribble,  winnow,  fan,  range; "  and  REUtem,  ''To winnow,  fan, 
^*  siH:,  or  range  your  corn,  pass  through  a  Rudder.'' 

In  Mr.  Shaw*s  Galic  Dictionary  we  have  Ridul,  ''A  Sieve, 
^^  a  coarse  sieve;*'  and  in  the  succeeding  column  we  have  Billean^ 
**  A  Riddle^  coarse  sieve;'*  and  Rilleam^  '<To  sift  with  a  Riddle/' 
It  is  impossible  to  doubt,  that  these  words  belong  to  each  other* 
I  shall  leave  the  Celtic   Scholars    to  consider,   whether   Reil> 

0 

''Clear,  manifest,*'  and  ^'Lawful,  Rightful,"  as  Mr.  Shaw  explains 
it  in  two  articles,  does  not  belong  to  the  metaphor  in  RiLL^am, 
of  Clearing  away  dirt.  But  Reil  likewise  signifies  a  Star;  and 
what' is  C/^ar^Shining;  and  thus  we  see,  how  the  name  o£a  Star 
may  belong  to  the  Removing  away  of  Dirt«  I  shall  shew>  that  the 
explanatory  word  Clear  belongs  to  Clay;  and  that  it  means  ^To 
'  Clay  oiF,*  as  it  were ;  as  we  talk  of  Mudding  out  a  pond.  In  the. 
same  opening  of  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary,  where  Rillean  occurs, 
we  have  ^'Reult,  Reulag^  A  Star;'*  ''  Reultiasg^  A  Fish  with  shin* 
«'ing  teeth;"  and  *^ Reuladh^  A  Declaration."  From  the  other 
side  of  the  page  of  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary  we  may  gather  full 
evidence  respecting  the  truth  of  my  hypothesis  on  the  words  Rid 

and 
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and  Ready.— We  there  find  RsiDHiim,  *'To  Prepart^  provide> 
** agree 5  Reidh,  Plain/open ;  Reidh^^^A,  A  plain,  levels''  and 
in  the  preceding  column  we  have  Reidh,  ''A  plain,  Level;*'  and 
Reidh,  "  Ready,  Prepared,"  from  which  we  unequivocally  learn, 
that  here  the  idea  of  Ready  is  connected  with  the  action  of  Ridding 
or  Clearing  out  a  Surface.  I  find  likewise  adjacent  to  these 
words  REiGH£/am,-"  To  Judge." 

Junius  and  Lye  refer  the  old  term  Read,  Consilium,  to  Rid, 
Expedire,  Extricare;  Aradan,  Eruere^  Expedire,  decernere,  defi- 
nire,  judicare ;  so  that  Read  signifies  that,  which  is  able  to  Rid 
out  or  Rout  out  any  hidden  or  obscure  matter.  Eruo  has  itself 
a  siiQilar  meaning,  when  it  signifies  ''  To  search  or  find  out ;  to 
^'  bring  forth,''  as  R.  Ainsworth  explains  it,  '^  Aliquid  indagare, 
*'  ex  tenebris  Eruere.  Cic/'  &c.  Thus  we  see,  that  Read  is  the 
Faculty  or  Action,  by  which  *  Aliquod  e^RvTum  est/  Many  of 
the  terms  denoting  Enquiry  and  Investigation  have  been  derived 
from  the  action  of  Routing  or  Scratching  up  the  Dirt.  We  know, 
that  Rout  in  colloquial  Language  is  thus  applied:  We  knaw 
likewise,  that  Scrutor  belongs  to  Scruta  ;  and  we  talk  of  Delving 
into  a  subject-^RouTiNG  into  any  matter,  &c.  I  shall. shew,  that 
Search  and  Scruta  belong  to  Scratchy  and  in-^Dago,  to  Dig.  To 
Read,  Consilium,  belong  our  Saxon  names  RoD^Ulph,  Consilio 
adjuvans;  Ethel-KEV^  Clarus  in  consilio;  fFiht^RED,  Agilis  in 
Consilio,  &c.  The  Etymologists  justly  refer  Read,  Conailijum^ 
to  the  Saxon  Rath,  the  German  Rath,  the  Danish  Raad,  the 
Belgic*  Raed,  the  Swedish  Rad,  the  Runic  Rad,  Sic. ;  and  Read, 
Legere,  they  refer  to  Radan^  (Sax.)  Reden,  Loqui,  (Germ,  and 
Belg.)  &c.  &c. 

To  Read  is  To  Speak,  Ru>en,  Loqui ;  and  it  means  nothing 
but  To  Rid  or  Rout  up  or  out — aRMi>an,  Eruere,  verba  Eruere^ 
&c.  The  term  Read  appears  with  its  original  idea  in  our 
familiar  phrase,  ''To  Read  Out^'  i..e.,To  Rid  out.  Cast  out,  or, 

as 
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as  we  express  by  an  appropriate  terra  belonging  to  Out, — •To 
*  Utter.*    The  metaphor  of  Bringing  Forth  or  Out,  as  applied  to 
Speech,  is  perpetually  visible;  as  Effari^  Eloqui,  Edere,  Emittere^ 
Enunciarey  Proloqui,  Prqferre,  Pronundare;  and  the  philosophers 
have  distinguished  Man  from  other  animals  by  having  that  spe- 
cies of  Reason,  which  Brings  Forth^  (Aoyo;  II^o^o^/ko;,)  or  which 
Utters,  or  has  the  gift  of  Utterance  or  Speech,  while  other  animals 
have  only  the  Aoyoq  tpStaSirog.     It  is  curious  to  observe,  how  con- 
stant and  faithful  the  dictates  of  the  mind  are  in  those  impressions, 
which  relate  to  Language.     We  perceive,  that  Man  still  recurs 
to  the  same  vein  of  metaphor,  whether  in  his  more   barbarous 
state  he  invents  Language,  or  whether  in  his  more  polished  con- 
dition he  describes  its  operations.     I  shall  shew,  that  Er^o,  (e^c^, 
Quaero,  Interrogo,  Dicam,)  in  its  double  sense  of  Enquiring  and 
Speaking,  has  precisely  the  same  idea  as  Eruo,  and  that  it  belongs 
to  Oro,  Airo,  A&oo,  (O(0i  Excito,  Ai^«#,  Sursum  tollo,  A^ou^  Aro^) 
^  To  Stir  up  the  ERa/  (E^a,  Terra.)     In  Reo,  (Few,  Loquor,)  the 
breathing  before  the  Elementary  consonant  is  lost ;   but  in  R£si5, 
Retw,  (IV^i  l^TOf,)  Rhetot  and  Rhetohc,  &c.,  we  again  see  the 
form  RS,  RT,  &c.  whether  we  consider  the  existence  of  the  second 
consonant,  as  arising  from  the  analogy  of  the  Greek  Language, 
or  from  the  organical  Elementary  process,  by  which  the  forms 
^  R  and  RT  are  connected  with  each  other.     However  that  be,  we 
inust  not  consider,  I  imagine,  REXor,  (Pi»rA>^,)  Rede,  &c.  to  be  di- 
rectly connected  with  each  other.    I  shall  shew  in  another  Volume, 
that  the  Latin  Dico,  and  its  parallels  Digo,  (Spanish,)  &c.  belong 
to  Dig  for  the  same  reason ;  and  hence  we  shall  understand,  that 
Dico  and  Duco,  (^Ducere  fossam,)  are  only  different  forms  of  each 
other.     In  German,  Rede  refers  to  the  strongest  and  most  perfect 
efibrt  of  Bringing  forth  or  Out  words,  when  it  denotes  what  the 
Latins  and  English  express  by  the  same  metaphor,  Elocution  or 
Eloquence.     I  have  shewn,  how  Rid    connects  it  in  the  sense 

with 
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with  such  terma^  as  Libera^  Livrer^  (Lat.  Fr.)  &c.|  To  Clear  a 
a  surface,  as  of  Bark,  &c.;  and  hence,  by  the  same  metaphor,  we 
t^idf  .8  persoij  who  has  a  good  Delivery^  who  Dtf//wr5. himself 
?iy«lV.ori  (dsat  ibight  have  been»  according  to  the  radical  idea, 
yidho:BiDS . himself  ;welL  Such,  I  imagine,  to  l^  the  precise  notion, 
by  which  Rede,  &c.  is  connected  with  terms,  conveying  the  sense 
of  Rio.^/Tb? -Gftrman  Scholars  will  now  understand,  why 
Hjbd^iVA  .s^nifie3  *' Honest,  ingenuous,  Franks  Fr^^,  Open/'  &c., 
as^myJLexicographer  explains  it;  where  we  directly  come  to  the 
idea  oT.  what  is  ISiiDwd  out— Geared  off,  &c.  &c.  The  adjacent 
word  to.  this  term  in  my  German  Dictionary  is  Reede,  A  Road 
for  a  Ship ; .  where  the  idea  of  the  Road  brings  us  directly  to  the 
Spot,  supposed. in  these  discussions. 

That  my  hypothesis  is  well  founded  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  English  Rid,  &c.,  and  its  connexion  with  terms  denoting 
Order — Preparation,  as  Ready,  &c.  &c.,  will  be  unequivocal,  from 
considering  the  senses  of  the  Scotch  words,  conveying  these 
ideas,  as  they  are  explained  by  Dr.  Jamieson  in  separate  articles.— 
"  To  Red,  To  loose,  to  disentangle,  to  unravel. — Fools  ravel,  and 
*'  wise  men  Redd  ; "  where  we  see,  how  it  passes  into  its  meta- 
phorical sense  of  Order,  &c.  from  the  idea  of  Embarrassment-^ 
Confusion,  &c.  ''  To  Red,  Redd,  Rede,  Rid,  To  clear,  to  make 
f*  fFay,  To  put  in  Order. — *  To  Red  thare  renk,  and  rowmes  thaym 
"  *the  way.'  Doug.  i.e.  To  clear  their  course;  or,  as  we  still 
'*  say.  To  Red  the  way — To  Red  or  Red  up  a  House,  to  put  it  in 
•'  Order,  to  remove  any  thing  out  of  the  way,  which  might  be 
a  blemish  or  incumbrance."-^**  To  Red  up  also  signifies  to  put 
one's  person  in  order,  to  dress."  This  agrees  with  the: sense 
of  the  Italian  Arredare^  '^To  equip,  adorn,"  &c.  Again,  "Red, 
"  Redd,  i.  Clearance,  removal  of  obstructions.  —  ft.  Order. — 
"  g.  l{HWifift;t~V.  0«i-REDD."-^'' Red,  Redd,  i.  Put  in  order, 
''  cleared«-^2.  Often  put  in  the  same  sense  as  Ready.-t-s.  Distinct ; 
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«*  as  opposed  to  confusion/  either  in  composition  or  delivery  of 
'' a  discourse.  One  who  delivers  an  accurate  and  distinct  dis- 
"  course,  is  said  to  be  Red  of  his  taUy  This,  we  pee,  brings 
us  to  the  sense  of  Rede,  Talk;  and  let  us  mark  the  word  Deliverjr, 
which  is  taken  from  the  same  metaphor  of  being  Freed  from  an 
incumbrance. 

'    I  shall  shew,  that  Livrer  and  Liher^  relating  to  Freedom  or 
Liberty,  belong  to  the  Liber,  the  Bark — Liberare^  quasi  Corticem 
detrahere,  as  some  have  understood  s    but  they  have  not  .seen, 
that  Li6^r  belongs  to  Limus,  the  Dirt.     Hence  it  is,  thiv  Liberare 
means  in  the  Latin  of  the  Middle  age,  *To  equip,  furnish,  ^r  to  Rid 
^  put  or  Furnish  a  person  with  necessaries  for  hrs  maintenance,  as 
'  cloaths,' &c. ;  and  hence  LiWrjf,  the  dress  of  Servants,  is  derived. 
Menage  says,  that  Livrie  signified  in  old  Langaage,  ''ce  qu'on 
*'  bailloit  a  quelqu*im  pour  son  entretien  et  pour   sa  depense." 
All   admit,  that   Livery   means  \yhat  was  Delivered  out ^  which 
brings  us  to  the  same  point.     LiWry*Stables  are  places  in  which 
horses  are  Furnished  with  necessaries.     In  old  English,  Delievretie 
means  jlctivity^  or  Read^m^  of  motion,  from  the  same  idea  of 
a  Free — unincumbered  state.  (Jiowleys  Poems,  Tournament,  v.  44.) 
Thus  we  see,  how  the  same  metaphor  leads  to  terms  of  the  same 
meaning.     This  sense  of  Rid,  Red,  &c.  To  dress,  furnish,  equip, 
&c.  brings  us^  to  Array,  Rig,   (To  Rio  out,    the   RrcGm^  of 
a  Ship,)  RAim^n/,  &c. ;  and  I  have  before  shewn,  that  Wrioak, 
Saxon,  ''  To  Rio,  Tegere,"  &c.  belongs  to  the  same  fundamental 
idea  of  '  To  Cast,  throw,  draw,  turn  up,  out,  away,  aside,  over,  about» 
«  as  the  Dirt  of  the  EarTh,'  &c.,  whatever   may  be  the  precise 
notion,  which  we  should  select  as  directly  connected  with  this 
peculiar  word.     When,  ideas  are  so  intangled  with  each  other,  it 
is  in  vain  for  us  to  separate  and  distinguish.     Again  in  Scotch, 
as   Dr.  Jamieson  tells   us»   Red   means   ''  To   disencumber,    the 

■fsame  with  English   Rip^— To  save,  to  rescue  from  destruc* 
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•*tion;''  and  REDs^Man,  "One  who  clears  a\v4y  Hubbish^ 
^*a  term  particularly  applied  to  those,  who  are  thus  employed 
**  in  coal-pits."  Here'  we  are  hrought  to  the  very  idea  and 
action,  which  I  suppose  in  my  hypothesis.  Dr.  Jamieson  pro- 
duces adjacent  to  these  words,  ''Rei>,  To  overpower,  master, 
••  subdue  ;/!  Red^  "  Afraid  ;  '*  REVDour,  ''  Fear,  Dread ; "  Red, 
•'apparently  Fierce,  Furious,*'  &c. ;     where  we  have  the  sense 

m 

of  Ridding  or  Routing,  under  the  notion  of  Destruction,  and  not 
oi  Preservation.  In  Scotch,  as  in  other  Dialects  of  the  Teutonic, 
Rede,  &c.  relates  to  the  Voice — Discourse — Counsel — Judgement^ 
&c.,  "To  Red,  To  Counsel;'*  "  To  Rede,  -To  discourse,  speak  at 
•*  large,"  &c. :  "  Rede,  To  Judge,  to  determine  one's  fate," 
&c.  &c.  The  next  word  to  this  in  Dr.  Jamieson*s  Dic- 
tionary is  Red,  Rede,  Read,  "  To  explain,  to  unfold ;  especially 
«(  used  with  respect  to  an  enigmatical  saying.  Red  my  Riddle 
^'  is  a  phrase,  which  occurs  in  old  S.  Songs.  In  an  English  copy 
of  Lord  Thomas,  we  find  "  Come  Riddle  my  Riddle,  dear 
^*  Mother,  he  said.**  I  shall  not  attempt  to  produce  the  various 
forms,  under  which  terms  containing  this  train  of  ideas,  occur  in 
old  English  and  the  Teutonic  Dialects;  as  the  Reader,  will  from 
hence  understand  the  turn  of  meaning  annexed  to  them^  as 
RECKon,  Reck,  R^cidess,  l^^^D-leas^  (Sax.)  Consilii  expers,  &c. 

Dr.  Jamieson,  under  Reddour,  observes,  that  Ruddiraan  has 
mi^tak^n  its  sense,  who  explains  it  by  *^  Violence;  vehemency, 
^'  stubbornness;*'  and  his  reason  is,  t1iat  Virgil  has  adopted  the 
word  Metus,  in  the  passage  translated  by  G.  Douglas.  I  imagine 
however,  that  Ruddiman  is  right  in  his  explanation;  and  that 
Q»DogglaS  does  not  mean  to  translate  the  word,  but  to  give. the 
general  sense  of  the  passage.  Skinner  in  one  of  his  Vocabularies 
explains  "Reddour,  But  truly  no  force  of  thy  Reddour,  Vires 
<<  tuas  et  Vehementiam  parvi  aestimo;*'  and  he  refers  it  to  the 
French  Redeur  for  RoiDEqa,  Vehementia^  from.  Ro^de,  Viplen- 

tus, 
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tus,  &c.  It  appears  to  be  u&ed  with  this  sense  in  the  Poems 
attributed  to  Rowley.  •  Never,'  says  JElla  to  Bertha  on  the  day 
of  his  marriage, 

"  Dydd  I  fele  joie  wyth  syke  Rbddocr  as  nowc,"    (t.  30.) 

The  Idea  of  Fear,  however,  naturally  belongs  to  this  race  of 
words,  denoting  actions  of  Violence ^  as  an  effect  of  a  cause ;  and 
Dr.  Jamieson  accordingly  explains  Reede,  Rede,  by  ^^  To  fear, 
«*  to  apprehend ; "  and  Rad,  ^'Afraid  ;'*  Raddour^  and  RADne55, 
"  Fear,  Timidity/*  In  the  same  column,  where  these  words  are, 
we  have  "  Raddowre,  Rigour,  severity.  Chaucer.  Reddour^  Vio- 
•^^lence;"  where,  in  the  explanatory  term  Violence,  we  see  the 
•ense  of  the  word,  as  in  Rowley.  The  succeeding  term  to  Reed» 
To  fear,  in  Dr.  Jamieson,  is  Reed,  the  conjunction,  '^  Lest,''  which, 
as  he  says,  *^  is  most  probably  the  imperat.  of  the  v.  Reed." 
In  English  we  use  *  For  fear^  in  the  same  manner  as  the  con- 
junction Lest;  as  'Remind  me.  For  fear  I  should  forget,  i.  e. 
*  Lest  I  should  forget/  Why  Dr.  Jamieson  should  fix  on  the 
Imperative  mood,  to  the  disparagem'ent  of  all  other  moods,  as  the 
source  of  a  Conjunction,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive.  Such  terms 
are  formed  from  impressions  of  the  general  irense,  conveyed  hy 
the  word,  without  any  predilection  in  the  mind  of  the  inventor  for 
a  particular  moodr  to  which  it  should  be  referred. 

In  Scotch,  Rede  is  **  the  naitie  of  some  Being  apparently  of 
•'the  Fairy  kind/'  says  Dr. Jamieson;  where  I  must  leave  the 
Scotch  Mythologists  to  decide,  from  the  qualities  of  the  beings  to 
which  of  the  various  turns  of  meaning  annexed  to  our  Element,  as 
Red,  &c.  the  name  should  be  referred,  whether  the' Rede  should 
be  regarded  as  the  Sprightly-^the  If^ise — the  Preserving  or  the 
Destroying  Being.  Dr.  Jamieson  refers  the  word  to  the  Islandic 
Rad,  '^  a  general  name  given  to  the  Genii,  supposed  to  preside 
•*  over  certain  places,  as  5'i^o^5-RAD,  the  Genius  of  the  wood ; 
^  Bergs^RAV,  of  the  mountain,  from  Kada,   Imperare.^'      The 

Rada, 
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Rada,  Imperare^  might  bear  the  same  idea  as  ReD|  To  overpowerjr 
master.  &c. ;  yet  there  is  a  class  of  words  signifying  To  Rule;  as 
Rex,  ReoIs,  &c.,  which  are  attached  to  another  notion^  as  I  have 
idready  shewn.  In  Scotch,  another  name  for  a  Spirit  is  Wrachis^ 
Wraith,  &Cm  which  Dr.  Jaraieson  explains  by  "  Properly,  an  ap- 
'^  parition  in  the  exact  likeness  of  a  person,  supposed  by  the  vulgar  to 
*<  be  seen  before  or  soon  after  death."  If  this  word  simply  means 
Form,  it  niust  belong  to  Rethos,  (PbGo^^)  Rhodsj  &c.,  before  ex- 
plained, or  it  may  be  referred  to  Rede^  Rad,  &c.  &c.  and  its 
parallels.  The  term  is  sometimes  used,  *<  but  improperly,  to  de- 
^'  note  a  spirit  supposed  to  preside  over  the  Waters;''  and  hence 
the.  designation  ^ator- Wraight,  says  Dr.  Jamieson.  It  is  not 
easy  to  conceive,  how  a  term  familiarly  used  for  any  thing  can 
be  said  to  be  used  improperly*  In  the  Poems  attributed  to  Row- 
ley y/e  have  "  Waterre-Wy tches,  crownede  wythe  Reytes;'' 
where  Chatterton  explains  Reytes  by  "  Water-flags,"  and 
Dn  Milles  by  ''  Wreaths  of  aquatic  plants."  It  is  true,  that 
Reifds  would  not  be  an  improper  covering  for  the  head  of  these 
Water  Spirits ;  yet  I  suspect^  that  there  is  some  mistake,  and  that 
fFitbf^Reytes'hsts  been  a  corruption  for  Wraiths.  The  names  of 
Spirits  are  commonly  taken  from  their  Destructive  qualities,  and 
such  probably  is  the  origin  of  Wrachis,  Wraight,  &c.  In  the 
same  ope^ning  of  Dr.  Jamieson^s. Dictionary  we  have  terms  belong** 
ing  to  the  «ame  race  of  words,  denoting  Violence — Destruction — 
Routing,  &c.  &c.,  as  Wrack,  Wrak,  &c.,  or  Reke,  **  whatever 
"  is  thrown  out  of  the  sea»  as  broken  pieces  of  wood,  sea-weed," 
&c.,  which  belongs  to  our  word  Wreck,  signifying  to  Rake— 
Rqut  up  or  about,  so  as  to  Break  to  pieces. — "Wraik,  Wrak, 
"Revenge,  Vengeance.  —  Anger,  ^ra^A,  —  Destruction,"  which 
belongs  to  our  word  Wreek  Vengeance;  — Wrath,  &c.  &c. 
The  consideration  of  these  terms  will  perhaps  decide  the  Scotch 
Etymologist  on  the  peculiar  idea  annexed  to  Wraith^  which 

Ruddi- 
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Ruddiman  has  understood,  when  he  refers  it  to  the  A.S.fTrath-an, 

* 

Infestare. 

There  is  another  word  in  the  same  opening  of  Dr.  Jamieson's 

Dictionary,  Wraith,  which  some  conceive  to  mean  fVaste;   but 

our   Lexicographer   imagines,   that   it  may   signify^  •'  Provision, 

<<  Food."     This  sense  is  certainly  annexed  to  the  race  of  Words 

now  before  us,  though  the  notion  appears  very  remote  from  the 

train  of  ideas,  which  I  am  now  unfolding.    Nothing  hbwever  is 

more  easy  and  natural.     In  German,  Tor-RATH  means  **  A  Store, 

•*  stock,    Provision,"    &c.,    which    belongs   to    Rath,    Counsel, 

Thought^  &c.,  and  means  Fore^Counselled  or  Thought  of,  just  as 

Provision  means  Fori''Se4n.     The  term  G^Rath  likewise  means 

"  Goods,  stuff,  tackling>  moveables;**  and  Ge-RATH^«,  "To  suc- 

"  ceed,  prosper,  strive."     We  see  here  how  we  are  again  brought 

to  the  more  general  idea  belonging  to  this  race  of  *  words,  signi* 

fying  to  Prepare,  &c.     In  Scotch  we  have  terms  under  the  same 

fbrm^  bearing  a  similar  meaning.     Dr.  Jamieson  justly  explains 

Graith  by  "Furniture,  apparatus  of  whatever  kind  or  work,  for 

"  travelling,"  &c. ;    and  in  another  sense,  as  he  observes,  '^it  is 

"used   apparently  as   equivalent  to   substance,  riches.'*     Thus, 

then,  *'  The  corn  and  Wraith  of  labouring  men,"  in  the  quotas 

tlon  produced  by  our  author^  may  mean  '^  the  Corn  and  all  their 

"  Apparatus,  &c.  of  property  belonging  to  them."     pr.  Jamieson 

has  justly  referred  Graith  to  the  German  G\^-Rath,  &c.,  yet  I  am 

not  quite  certain,  that  he  understands  the  connexion  of  that  word 

with    the   two    preceding    terms    in    his    Dictionary,    Graith, 

"  Ready,  Prompt — Straight,  Direct,  &c.,  and  Graith,  To  Make 

"  Ready,  to  Prepare,  to  Dress,  to  put  on  military  accoutrements;'* 

yet  he  justly  refers  these  terms  to   Ge^RAEo/nn,   (Sax.)    Redj, 

(Su.  G.)  Expedire;  ^^-Rad,  (Sax.)  Paratus,  &c.  &c.    The  Scotch 

Graith,  in  the  sense  of  Direct,  straight,  agrees   precisely  with 

the  sense  of  the  German  G^-Rad^  '^  Right,  even,  Di^Rect\"   and 

let 
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let  us  mark,  how  Rad  agrees  with  the  explanatory  terms  R^GtHT, 

•  •  • 

di^Rtcr.  We  unequivocally  see  from  hence^  that  the  radical 
form  in^-RAiTH  is  Raith,  and  that  the  G  has  been  derived  from 
the  particle  Ge:  if  this  had  not  been  so,  we  should  have  imagined 
that  Graith  belongs  to'  Geer^  and  that  the  Radical  form  was  GR. 
In  the  Poems  attributed  to  Rowley,  Gratch  is  used  for  Dress  or 
Apparel;  and  it  seems  particularly  applied  to  military  Accoutre'* 
ments^  as  in  the  explanation  of  Dr..  Jamieson,  "  Yn  fFarriours 
♦*  GnATCH  and  gear,"*  {Metamovph.  v.  68,  and  agaia  v«  8a) 
I  have  before  observed,  that  Rio,  <To  Rig  out,^^  is  to.  be  referred 
to  this  race  of  words.  Skinner  has  seen,  that  Rig  has  some 
relation  to  Rihtan  and  Riht^  Rectus,  and  Right;  and  Dr.  Jamieson, 
under  a  term  of  /similar  meaning  in  Scotch,  '  To .  Reik  out  or 
•  forth,'  has  observed,  that  it  belongs  to  the  German  Richten, 
Qrdinare. 

The  race  of  words,  which-  I  have  unfolded,  Rede,  Rath, 
&c.  &c.,  signifying  Counsel — Judgement,  &c.  &c.,  will  direct  us  to 
the  origin  of  the  Greek  RAi?A-Jkfan<A-«5,  which  J  conceive,  to  be 
a  Teutonic  combination,  and  to  signify  the  REDE^Man,  the  man^ 
who  Redes,  Rids — Sifts  out  Judicial  matters,  or  any  one  engaged 
in  an  employment  relating  to  such  affairs,  as  Advocate,  Judge^ 
Officer  of  a  Court,  &c.  &c.  In  the  various  Dialects  of  the  Teu- 
tonic, Rede,  Rath,  &c.  relates  peculiarly  to  Judicial  transactions, 
as  in  German,  Rath,  Richter,  &c.  &c. — "  Der  Rath  einer  Stadt, 
"  The  Senator  of  a  Town — Einer  Hof  Rath,  An  Aulic  Coun- 
"  sellor-^RATHs «=H^rr,  A  Senator,  &c.  &c.  RicHT^r  in  German 
is  a  Judge;  anci  the  verb  Richt^;^,  as  we  have  seen,  means 
'*  To  fit,  adjust,  adapt,  or  accommodate  yourself  to,  dress,  frame, 
"  ^//-Rect,**  &c.,  as  my  Lexicographer  explains  it;  and  I  have 
shewn,  that  such  words  as  RicHT^n,  To  ^i-Rect,  Right,  &c.  &c. 
eannot  be  separated  from  Rid,  '  To  clear  out— off— away,  so 
'  as  to  make  any  surface  or  thing  RiQHT'^Straight—-Proper — F/*— 

«Pre- 
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*  Prepared  for  any  purpose/  &c.  — -  Dr.  Jamleson  has  produced 
the  judicial  sense  of  these  .words  in  Rede,  **  To  Judge,  to  deter- 
«  mine  one's  fate,"  which  he  has  justly  referred  to  the  Saxon 
Raedan,  Decernere,  Statuere ;  Raede,  Lex,  Decretum,  &c.  &c.  &c 
But  in  the  Teutonic  Dialects  the  very  combination  exists,  which 
I  suppose  in  Rada-Man-M-us  ;  as  in  the  Scotch  Rads=^ak, 
"A  Counsellor,  a  term  formerly  used  in  the  Orkney  Islands," 
says  Dr.  Jamleson.  The  Radd=Man  is  in  fact  the  same  combix 
nation  as  Reds>Man,  **One  who  clears  away  Rubbish/'  used 
metaphorically.  Dr.  Jamieson  has  likewise  two  articles.  Ragman, 
Raoment,  and  Ragman's  Row  or  Rolh  where  we  have  terms 
relating  to  Judicial  Proceedings,  which  signify,  as  I  imagine, 
matters  belonging  to  the  R  adds  Man.  Dr.  Jamieson  explains 
Ragman  by  *<  A  long  piece  of  writing,  sometimes  used  to  denote 
''  a  Legal  instrument,  bond,  or  agreement.— An  account,  especially 
<<  one  given  in  order  to  a  Judicial  determination ; "  but  in  another 
sense  we  are  brought  to  the  Person^  when  our  author  observes, 
**  It  would  appear,  that  the  term  Rageman  anciently  signified 
"  some  office  allied  to  that  of  a  Herald^  or  rather  of  a  Recorder'^ 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  produce  the  various  derivations,  which 
Dr.  Jamieson  has  given  of  the  words  in  these  two  articles,  be- 
tween which  he  sees  no  connexion.  Dr.  Jamieson  lis  aware,  that 
Rageman  is  a  term  used  in  our  English  Law,  which,  as  he  tells 
us,  according  to  Spelman,  is  ''  A  statute  concerning  Justices,  ap^ 
«'  pointed  by  Edward  I.  and  his  council,  to  make  a  circuit  through 
*'  England,  and  to  hear  and  determine  all  complaints  of  injuries,'' 
&c.  This  Statute  of  Rageman  is,  we  see,  the  Statute  relating  to 
the  appointment  of  Justices,  or  Judges. 

There  is  another  turn  of  meaning  annexed  to  the  word 
Ragman,  where  we  are  brought,  I  fear,  too  apparently  to  the 
idle  and  unmeaning  Language  of  the  Declamatory  Pleader.  It 
denotes,  as  Dr.  Jamieson  tells'  us,  ^'A  discourse  resembling  a 

'*  rhapsody. 
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*^  rhapsody^  a  loose  declamation^  a  collectiOd  full  of  variety.": 
From  the  violent  railing  language  Sometimes  used  by  the 
Pleader  in  matters  of  accusationt^  Raoeman  has  been  applied  by 
Pierce  Plowman  to  the  Devil;  whexe  we  unequivocally  see  the 
Person.  Dr.  Jamieson  has  produced  this  application  of  the  word, 
which  he  has  referred  to  various  terms  attached  to  our  Element, 
signifying  to  Accuse,  as  Wregans  (Sax.)  Rugen^  (Germ.)  &c.  &c., 
because:  the  Devil  is  called  ^^the  accuser  of  the  brethren."  These 
terms,  with  the  parallel  English  word  Areaign,  belong  to  the 
general  sense  of  the  Element,  and  signify  to  RouT--^Dwtor6^— 
Plague,  &c.  The  German  Rvoen  is  explained  by  my  Lexicogra^ 
pher,  *'  To  Denounce,  divulge,  make  or  render  known,  Er  wollte 
^'  sie  nicht  Rugen,  he  would  not  make  her  a  public  example  (or  put 
''  her  to  shame.)  Eine  vergesseoe  sache  wieder  Rugen,  To  Stir 
''the  Mire,  to  Raise  the  remembrance  of  a  thing  forgotten s'' 
where  we  are  at  once  brought  to  the  idea  of  Routing  up  any 
thing;  and  our  author,  we  see,  has  brought  us  to  the  original 
action  in  the  phrase  'f  Stir  the  Mire."  Let  us  mark  the  explanatory 
word  RAiiSE,  which  means  nothing  but  to  Rout  or  Stir  up. 
From  this  sense  of  Swelling — Declamatory  language,  annexed  to 
the  Rage-Mak,Radpman,&c.  might  perhaps  have  been  taken  the 
name  in  Romance,  Rodomonte,  from  which  our  word  Rodomontade 
is  more  immediately  derived.  I  produce  however  in  another 
place  a  different  origin  for  this  word.  The  combination,  which 
I  have  supposed,  appears  in  various  Languages,  both  in  a  bad  and 
good  sense.  With  the  Rag  em  an,  as  applied  to  the  Devil,  we 
have  a  corresponding  term  in  German  Razman,  which  is  adopted 
by  Schiller,  as  a  name  for  one  of  the  Banditti  in  his  Robbers. 
The  word  in  its  bad  sense  may  perhaps  recur  to  its  more  origi- 
nal sense  of  the  Redsman,  the  Scavenger.  Our  English  name 
Raymund  is,  I  imagine,  this  combination  in  a  good  sense ;  and 
our  name  Richmond  is  either  a  compound  of  the  same  kind,  or 

60  it 
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it  means  the  Rich^Man.  The  Etymologists  derive  the  former  of 
these  words  from  Reifii  Purus,  and  Mund,  Os  or  Pax,  &c.  &c. ; 
and  the  latter  from  Ric^  Dives,  and  Mund,  Os  or  Pax,  &c.  &c. 
Raymund  appears  in  Saxon  under  the  form  Ragimund  ;  and  it  is 
from  a  Legate  of  this  name,  that  the  Scotch  Ragman's  Roll  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  derived.  In  Skinner  s  Glossary  we  have 
Sagemanj  as  a  terra  attached  to  our  English  Law,  which  belongs 
to  the  Saxon  Sage-^Man^  Delator,  from  Saga^  Dictum,  which  signi^ 
lies  the  Saying-^Man^  or  Talking-Man.  Dr.  Jamieson,  under 
RaddmoHf  has  referred  us  to  Lagrateman^  which  means  Law^ 
Raddman^  or,  as  they  put  it,  Law^RiQUT^MA^.  We  cannot  sepa* 
rate  the  RightsMan  from  the  Rad^Man,  the  Counsel-Man.  The 
diligent  Etymologist  will  be  enabled  to  discover  various  combi- 
nations of  our  Element  RD,  &c.  and  Man,  which  belong  either 
to  the  original  idea  of  the  RxDsMin,  the  Scavenger,  or  the 
metaphorical  sense  of  the  RADoMan,  the  Lawyer.  Perhaps 
the  name  of  that  ingenious  Glossarist,  RvDDiMant  is  a  combi- 
nation of  this  kind.  In  England  we  have  the  name  of  Muddy^ 
Man,  which  has  probably  the  same  turn  of  meaning  as  the 
HEDsMan.  I  shall  not  pursue  to  a  greater  length  my  discus* 
sion  on  the  terms  belonging  to  our  Element,  which  relate  to 
the  train  of  ideas  unfolded  in  this  article ;  as  the  observations 
already  made  will  fully,  I  trust,  impress  the  Reader  with  every 
thing  which  is  necessary  to  be  known  for  the  elucidation  of  this 
matter  ♦^s 


*  Asi  there  are  same  curious  combinations,  altogether  unknown,  of  the  Element 
LC,  LGi&c,  denoting  the  c7»^/Vf0/ Personage ;  I  cannot  forbear  introducing^  under  the 
form  of  a  Note,  a  few  observations  on  this  point.  The  preceding  term  in  Dr.  Jamieson's 
Dictionary  to  Lag-Raet^Man  is  Lag-^Man,  the  simpler  form,  which  means  the  Latp^'Mmm^ 
or  LofvyfT-'Man*  Dr.  Jamiesoii  expbins  it  by  "  The  President  in  the  suprome  court 
**  formerly  held  in  the  Orkney  Islands.'-  From  the  LagsMan,  the  Judge,  or  I^awMan, 
who  decides  the  Fate  of  a  criminal,  we  pass  directly  to  the  office  of  the  Executioner, 

another 
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janother  Judicial  charactery  or  I^aw^Man,  who  inflicts  it ;  and-  hence  wis  hare  LocksiManf 
Lok»Man^  &c.  a  Scotch  tenn  for  ^^The  Public  Executioiier/'  Dr.  Jamieson  deri^et 
Lok^Man  from  the  German  Ladken,  To  Lock  up,  or  Imprison  i  but  as  if  he  were  inclined^ 
without  knowing  ity  to  the  origin  which  I  have  supposed,  he  refers  us  to  the  term 
Dempster^  a  Judge ;  and  under  this  article  we  learn,  that-the  office  of  Executioner  and 
Judge  were  sometimes  united  in  the  same  person*  We  here  find  the  ffitta  of  a  petition> 
in  which  a  persou  having  been  appointed  ^^Executioner  and  Locks  Man,**  prays  to  be 
appointed  Denver,  ox,  as  it  might  have  been,  from  the  meaning  of  the  tenns,  LagsiMan' 
To  this  combination  of  the  LagbMeNi  as  denoting  persons  dispensing  and  eqforcing  the 
Laws  of  a  Country,  we  have  the  Tuscan  term  of  Dignity,  LucusMomes*  Servius  ob- 
serves on  this  word,  ^'Tuscia  duodecim  LucumonIss  habuit,  id  est,  Regesg**  and 
Bocbart  adds  to  this  observation,  '*  Alii  Pntfectas  et  At;iw^»f  et  Hyifu>»8K  explicant,  id  est, 
'^Punice  St^fieies**  (Geagraph.  Sac.  p.  584.)  In  Dr.  Jamieson,  the  LaossMan  is  called 
the  ^^  Prtridmi^  or  Pr^ectus.  The  St^etes,  with  whom  Bochart  compares  the  LuciT- 
'MONBS,  are  described  by  him  as  Judkes,  and  compared  to  the  Hebrew  Judges^  who 
governed  Israel,  under  the  same  name,  Soffhetim. 

We  all  know,  that  the  name  for  Princely  Power  is  perpetually  connected  with  that  of 
the  Jiii^e,  or  the  Dispensers  of  Laws  and  of  Justice ;  and  hence  we  have  such  terms  as 

n^  Ato4  ii^vaTflM.     f //»  Am  fm  SS8,  &C*} 

The  remark,  which  the  Commentators  on  Homer  produce  from  Dionysius  of  Haltcarnassus 
on  the  above  passage,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  illustrate  this  train  of  ideas,  who  tells  us^ 
that  Greece  was  anciently  governed  by  Kings  f  not  ruling  as  in  barbarous  nations,  with 
^despotic  power,  but  according  to  the  lavfi  and  Customs  of  the  Country ;  and  that  he 
was  considered  as  the  best  Elilig,  who  administered  Justice  best^  or  who  was  the  most 
impartial,  and  most  conversant  with  the  Lawsi  and  that  from  hence,  Homer  has  applied 
to  Kings,  a  term,  which  denoteli  'Persons  who  are  conversant  in  mattters  of  Jksiite-^ 
*  Justices-^udges^'-^ox,  if  I  may  so  expressit,  Lawgers  or  Lao:«Mbn.    Kat  m^tn  fih  fi^ 

anrnati  vo^i;  EXAa<  cCk^iXipito'   rXii»  ev^,  to^t^  rm  ffafiaft^  §Bni,  h^irvrtuvt*  oXhM   k»t»  wofiov^  n  Kd% 

*§^Wf»AVf  «ttr^»«v(.      Kai    M^an^roi    «»   /?a^»X«V(,    •    ikKmorar^f    sat    ve/bM^Arrarof*    A|Aa*  h    hm  <V«(Of 

Aixo^VoXovf    T»,    KoKtfr    nmof    BAXIAEir,    urn  ^  eEMIZtlOAOtX.      T   OUght    not    tO    omit,    that 

Kn KV^^Mantius,  the  RADDsJIf^^,  or  Judge,  is  likewise  a  King,  who  was  s6  cele- 
brated for  his  impartial  administration  of  Justice,  that  he  was  made  Judge  of  the  Dead. 
We  shall  not  wonder,  that  RADDrJIftfiy,  the  Judge,  has  been  derived  from  the  term 
R in-— relating,  as  I' conceive,  originally  to  the  Clearing  away  of  Dirt;  when  we  ob- 
serve, that  these  very  terms  Ams^woXoc  and  ei^utfro\»c,  (Amo^voXo^,  Judex,  qui  jus  tractat; — 
Rex,  eifu^voXof,  Qui  circa  leges  et  reddenda  jura  versatur.  Judex,  ex  a<wi.  Jus  et 
effUf,  Lex,  et  nexi*',  Verto,  Verso,  Versor,  Aro,)  are  derived  from  a  word,  which  is  ac- 
knowledged to  signify  the  Turning  up  of  the  Ground  fy  Ploughing. 

Festus  gives  us  another  sense  of  the  word  Lucumones,  which  he  defines  to 
be  '*  Quidam  homines  ab  inianiam  dicti,  quod  loca  ad  quae  venissent,  infesta  redde- 
<*  rent.''  I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  the  various  opinions  on  this  word  i  yet  I  shall 
venture  to  propose  one  idea,  which  will  perhaps  decide  on  the  question.    The  Reader 

has 
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lias  seen,'  that  Ragmak^  "Which  I    unagine  to  signifj  the  Counsellor,  &c.j  ineans  in 

'  one  sense' «<  A  discbttrse,  resembling  a  Rhapsody,  a  loose  Declamation,"  fire.    Now 

I  imagine,  that  LvcuMofKBs  in  its  B^oie  x^  WVdhas^MadnisSi  &c ,  means  the  WiU 

lUapsodiit  or  Dickumir.    tf  the  Reader 'should '  be  idfeady  iticKned  to  this  idea,  Us 

conviction  perhaps  will  be  secured,  when  lie  learns,  that  the  term,  accordbg  to  die 

'  explanation  of  Scaliger,  is  actually  connected  with  Acutemst  in  SpaAing  or  utteiing 

'a  iRAopnx^  rf  versei.  'The  passage  of  Ausonius,  in  which  the  term  occurs,  contains 

'difficulties,  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  adjust ;  yet  we  still  directly  see  the  combination 

of  the  Lucfjiroi^is  acumen  $    and  I  shall  read  it  as  Scaliger  does,  for  die  sake  of  his 

'interpretation. 

«  Sdllite  dedes  si  cor  putgarls  aceto 

«  Anticipesque  tuum  Samii  LvcuMOms  aeiimem** 

ScaUger  explains  die  spirit  of  the  passage  thus;  ^'Non  potdris  ieoram  senigmatum 
.  '*  nodos  solvere,  etiamsi  cor  purges  sciUite  aceto,  quod  antidoti  vice  scpe  Mtlcipate 
•  '^  soles  \  deque  etiamsi,  si  te  eo  pnrmuniverjs,  qu\[)d  est  tibi  stcttmen  ad  veisus  facien- 
*'  dos,  qui  es  Lucumo  et  insanus/'  This  explanation  is  eztremdy  curious}  and 
we  4liall  not  wonder,  that  the  name  of  the  La^er  aboiidd  be  connected  wUh  the 
Rhapsodist  of  Firrw,  when  we  remember,  that  the  Laws  were  sometimes  written  m 
Firse }  and  hence  it  is,  as  many  have  supposed,  that  N«f«of,  Lex,  Cantilena,  &c.  means 
at  once  a  Law  and  a  Song.  I  must  observe,  before  I  take  my  leave  -of  this  word, 
that  the  original  name  of  Tarqmmm  Priscus,  a  Tuscan,  who  may  be  considered  as  laybg 
the  foundation  of  Roman  Polity,  was  -LucUaMoN,  which  denoted,  as  I  iihagine,  the 
LaosMan,  either  as  peculiar  to  Us  own  office,  or  as  a  common  name  in  his 
country.  To  the  same  combination  we  must  refer  our  sutnames  LuckpMak, 
LotcksMan,  with  dieir  parallel  terms  in'  the  Teutonic  Dialects*  The  FaUes  of  Viokm 
Sarmaf  published  by  Mr.  Wilkins  Under  the  lualne  of  HtOtpudes^  have  been  called  likewise 
'the  FaUa  rf  Pi^tnf  or  Bu^,  and  L$ei^JAm.  Though  I  have  not  the  means  of 
tradag  out  the  history  of  these  names,  yet  I  riiall  vetiture  to.  conjecture,  that 
LockbMan  denotes  the  LagsMan,  the  Counsellor,  &c.,  and  that  this  appellation  was 
obtained  from  some  Teutonic  Dialect,  through  which  the  work  passed  in  the  process  of 
its  numerous  translations  into  various  Languages.  Whether  Sarma  in  the  name  Feuknu 
JBarma  means  a  Judge  or  Counsellor,  I  know  not ;  yet  I  cannot  but  observe,*  that  m 
Sanscrit  Dierma  is  the  Goddess  of  Justice.  The  term  2>mab  belcmgs  to 'the  Greek 
Tinms^  (ei|m,)  the  English  Deeith  To  Judge,  duxdc,«-4he  Scotch  Dem-ster^  and  a  great 
face  of  paiallel  words  in  various  Languages. 
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RC,  RD,  &c. 


^  f«m*tm  «  <»»<*i»i^  m 


Terms  relating,  to  the  idea  of 
Scratches  —  Marks — Lines — . 
Traces — Tracks — Courses^  &c. 
connected  with  the  action  of 
Raking  up  or  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  Ground^  so  as  to 

,    form  Rasures,  Ruts.  &c* 


i»^»#»#»^^*i»^»^ 


Kado,  Rasi,  RAS^r,  Rase^ 
^-RAsE,  RAsiren,  VL ay ererij 
&c.  &c.  &c.  (Lat.  Fr.  Eng. 
Getra.  Belg.)         ' 

RiTT.  (Eng.)        '     ; 

Reige.  (Germ.)  A  line.  Furrow, 

w 

&Ci 


i'  ■  /  > 


ViAniuSt  Ray«7&p.',&c«  (Latirjj 
,    Fr.  &c,)  . 

RAYon.  (Fr.)  A  Furrow  in  a 
field,  a  Ray., 

Rad/o,  &c.  (Latin,)  To  shine 

.  .  «  «    » 

or  be 
ViAniani,  (Eng^  &:c.  &c. 


4 


Reksh.  (Pers.)  A  Ray. 
RosfiEN,   Roxana.    (Pers.    Gr. 

&c.)  The  l?a£//ani  Beauty. 
Rod— Rud/^ — Rood,  &c.  (Eng. 

Lat.  and  Eng.)    The  Line«*-* 

or   Long  Stick;— A  certain 

Length  or  measure  of  .Land. 
Road—Route,  &c.    (Bnglish, 

Fr.  &c,) 
Ride,  &c.  (Eng«  &c.)  To  pass 

on  the  Road. 
Race.  (Eng.)  A  Course. 
Rack.  (Old  Eng.)    The  Course 

of  the  Clouds  in  motion. 


^»^w  ##^i»*>#^i» 


RCH.  (Heb.)  Air  in  Motion. 
R«B.  (Heb.)  To  Ride: 
RKM.  (Ar.)  To  Ride. 

Resum.  (Ar.)  Travelling,  — 
Leaving  Traces  on  the 
Ground. 

RZM.  (Heb.)  Ploughing. 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


i»>^^»>»i»i^»'»»^^^S#^^ 


.1.' 


Z  SBtAi'L  oort^^er  in .  this  article,  those  terms,  which  relate  more 
«iqp«t)aUy  tQ  -the  .aenie  ^i-Seratckef^Marks — Lines — Traces-^ 
'Xrjack$».>ifP*%  connected iwidi  the  notion  of  KAKtng  up  or  over—- 
Scratching  up  or  over:the  .surface  of  .the  Ground,  so  as  to  form 
JBlAs»rtf9,  Ruts,  &c.  &c.,. without  the  idea  of  Violence  and  Com- 
.  ,-.:  motion. 
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motion,  annexed  to  that  action.  The  terms,  which  express 
Violence  and  Commotion  have  been  fully  explained,  in  the  former 
parts  of  my  Work ;  and  when  therefore,  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  examine  words,  in  which  the  idea  of  Violence  is  connected 
with  the  simple  action,  I  shall  enlarge  only ' on  that-  portion 
of  the  sense,  which  relates  to  the  subject  of  the  present  arti- 
cle. The  difficulty  of  antmgerrfent  still  occurs  to  us;  and 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  produce  many  wdrds,  which  I  have  be* 
fore  exhibited.  The  first  terra  which  presents  itself  is  the 
explanatory  word  above  adopted,  Rasure,  belongingi^  as  we 
know,  to  Rado  Rasi,  and  to  a  great  race  of  words,  to  be  found 
in  various  Languages,  which  I  have  before  frequently  produced. 
Rase,  Erase,  Razor,  &c.  (Engl.)     Raser^  Rasgir^  Rayer^  (Fr.) 

-Rtf^ar^,  (Ital.)    Rasiren,  Rayeren,  (Germ.)  &c.  &c.     Though  in 

•       .    •       •     •     •  ^ 

some  senses  of  these  words  we  see  the  idea  of  the  most  violent 
action,  To  Raze  out,&o.,  as  in  Root  up,  &Cm  Rout,  &c.;  yet  in 
others    we   see    simply   the   notion   of  Scratch^^Mark — Line  or 
Rasvre.     R.  Ainsworth,  as  "we  have   seen,  explains   Radq  by 
"To  Sbave.--To   Scrape,  Scntch   up. --To"Rub'  against;    To 
"  Grate."    In  Rad/»«  we  see   th^  idea'  of  the  Strdtck—Line— 
Streak;    and   unequivocal   as  the  relation  of  Rawus  and   Rado 
appears,    yet   some   have   not  acknowledged    this    relation,  and 
even  those,  who  have  suggested  it,^  do  not  seem;  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  general  affinity  between  these  words.     Some 
derive  RAvius  from  Rabdos^  (PaCJo^,  Virga);   and  others,  who  refer 
It  to  Rado,  consider  only  its  particular  sense  of  ^'A  strike  or 
^'  stricklace,  which   they    use  in   measuring  corn,**  as   being  the 
instrument^   *^quo  mensuras  Raduntur.**     The  original  sense  of 
RADftt5  is  that  oi  *' K  Scratch-^^Streak—hStroke^  or  Line  i^'  and  hence 
it  means  "A  Beam  of  the  Sun— A  Ray^— the  Radiw  of  a  Circle— 
«'  the  Spoke  of  a  wheel — a  Rod  or  Staff,'*  an  object  of  a  £riii#-like 
kind,  if  I  may  so  say*    Let  us  tnark  the  terms  Strike  and  Strick-^ 

lace. 
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lace^  which  belong  to  Streak  and  Stroke  for  the  same  reason. 
I  shall  shew,  that  Streaky  Stroke^  Strike ^  &c.  belong  to  the  Element 
STRK,  SRK,  TRK,  &c.,  as  denoting  Tracks,  Traces,  Trickings^ 
Scratches  upon  the  Dirt.     In   German^  Reioe  signifies   ''Linea, 

^  ^^ Sulcus  linearum/'  &c.,  as  Wachter  explains  it;  where  in  Sulcus 
we  have  the  original  idea. 

We  perceive,  that  in  some  of  the  parallel  words  to  Rad/z^,  the 
second  consonant  of  the  Radical  is  lost,  as  in  Ray,  Rayon,  (Fr.) 
Rayo,  (Span.)  though  the  record  of  it  is  preserved  in  the  T;  in 
others  it  is  retainedi  as  in  the  French  Rais,  the  Italian  Raggio, 
&c.  From  the  Ray  or  'RadIus  of  Light,  comes,  as  we  know, 
Rad/o,  To  be  Rad/j/i/;  and  thus  we  see,  how  a  term  for  an 
idea  so  remote,  as  it  should  seem,  from  Scratches  upon  the 
Ground,  is  derived  from  that  source.  A  Raie  of  Gold,  "Bracteola 
***  metalli  fulgentis  ac  subita  luce  hominum  oculos  Irradiantis,'* 
belongs  to  Radz^^,  Rayon,  &c.,  as  the  Etymologists  agree.  The 
original  idea  annexed  to  Radi^5  is  accurately  expressed^  by  the 
French  Raie,  which  I  shall  interpret  in  the  words  of  my  Lexico- 
grapher M.  D^letanville;  though  I  shall  begin  with  what  he  has 
placed  as  his  last  sense,  and  shall  thus  proceed  in  the  contrary 
carder,  *•  A  Furrow.  A  Streak.  A  Stripe.  A  Dash  upon  writing. 
"  A  Line.**  His  first  sense  of  this  wdrd  is  a  Thorn-back,  which 
is  so  called  from  the  Rough  —  Furrows^  upon  its  back.     Under 

.  the  form  Raie  in  English  we  have  the  name  of  a  plant  called 
Cockle weedj  which  in  German  is  RAD^n.  This  term  Radm  is 
adjacent  in  my  German  Vocabulary  to  RAD/r^n,  "To  Razs, 
Erase,  Scrape  or  Scratch  out."  These  words,  we  see,  unequivo- 
cally belong  to  each  other;  and  probably  theRAP^it  is  the  noxious 
weed,  which  ought  to  be  Razed  or  Torn  up.  Lye  refers  these 
terms  for.  the  Weed  to  Rader,  Citatns,  or  V»^qs,  Facjlis,  "nihil 
''.enim  facilius,  festinantiusque  succrescit.**  Lye  records  like- 
wise ,the  Belgic  Harick,  Hederick,  which  belongs  to  the  form,  of 
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the  Element  "^RK  with  the  breathing  befoi^  the  ^R. 
see  from  what  source  the  name  Hederic^^  known  to  our  School- 
boys, as  the  writer  of  a  Greek  Vocabulary,  is  derived.  The 
French  RAYon,  belonging  to  RAcm^,  '*A  Ray  or  Beam/'  is 
brought  to  its  onginal  sense  when  it  denotes  *^A  Furrow  in 
"  a  ploughed  field  ^'^  as  my  Lexicographer  explains  it. 

In  Shakspeare,  Razed  or  Raced  means  Radiated  or  Streaked. 
"  Would  not  this,  Sir,  and  a  forest  of  feathers,  (if  the  rest  of  my 
^'  fortunes  turn  Turk  with  me,)  with  two  provincial  roses  on  my 
^^  Razed  shoes,  get  me  a  fellowship  in  a  cry  of  players,  Sir  ? " 
(^Hamlet.)  A  Raze  or  Race  of  Ginger,  seems  to  have  meant 
originally  a  Root,  as  the  Commentators  on  Shakspeare  under^ 
stand.  (First  Part  of  Henry  IF.  A.  II.  S.  i.)  The  relation  of 
Radi>  to  Rado,  brings  us  to  the  Spot,  from  which  diey  are  both 
derived,  as  I  have  before  observed.  In  the  Dialect  of  the  North; 
Raitch  is  ''A  snip  of  white  in  a  horse's  face,"  as  Mr.  Grose 
explains  it;  and  Ratched  means  Spotted.  These  terms  signify 
Streaks — Lines.  The  preceding  term  to  Ratched,  in  Mr.  Grose's 
Glossary^  is  Ratch,  "To  Tear  in  pieces;'*  and  in  the  same  page 
r  find  Rauk,  "To  Scratch.  A  Rauk  with  a  pin;  a  Scratch  or 
"  Rake  with  a  pen," — "  Rake,  A  Rut,  Crack,  or  Crevice;"  and 
•*  To  Rake  a  Fire  j  *'  "  Ratten,  A  Rat,"  which  means  the  Scratches 
I  find  likewise  Rash,  Corn,  which  Mr.  Grose  explains  by 
**  Com  so  dry  in  the  straw,  that  it  falls  out  with  handling." 
Rash  belongs  to  Ratch,  ''To  tear  to  pieces;**  To  separate  into 
parts  and  pieces;  and  Rash  Com  means  Corn,  which  \$  Broken  to 
pieces,  or  Separated  from  the  stalk,  in  Handling — Crumbly  Com, 
as  we  might  express  it,  or  Corn  easily  Crumbled  to  pieces ;  where 
the  term  Crumble  relates  to  Dirt  in  its  Broken  state. 

In  Persian,  Rekhsh  (jXcL;  signifies  '*  Lighting.  A  Ray  or 
"  reflection  of  Light — A  Face  marked  with  moles/*  In  the  suc- 
ceeding column  of  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary  we  have  Rekhnb 
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aJcL;  a  fracture,  a  notch  (in  a  sword,  knife,' &c.) ;  jlii  aj^j  Rekhne 
Dar^   '*  Broken,    notched,    bracked,   dissolved,    pierced ;  '*    where 
we  have  the  n,  an  organical  addition  to  the  K;    as  in  REonu(h 
{Vfiyweo,  Frango,)   Mr.  Richardson  in  his  English  Dictionary,  under 
•*  Score,  (Line  drawn,)"  gives  us,  as  the  corresponding  Persian 
word,  RzKHNi.     Thus  we  see,  how  UadiUs  and  Reghuo,  (Piyyviw, 
Frango,)  belong  to  the  same  train  of  ideas.     The    succeeding 
words  to  (jicLj  Rekhsh^  are  IM^;  Rekhsha,   (^IS^^L;  Rekhshan, 
'Shiningi    Flashing;     and    the    preceding     terrhs    are    ojU^ck; 
RuKHSARB,    **The   air,    mien,    cheek,   face;'*  jUij^  Rukhsar, 
"  The  Cheek,   especially   large   and    round. — The    Fiace."    .  We 
here  plainly  see,  that  the  name  for  the  Face  or  Cheek  has  been 
derived    from    the   idea   of  what    is   IXhDiant    or    Brilliant.     In 
the    same   column    of    Mr.  Richardson's    Dictionary   we    have 
^    Rerh,    «*  A    Groan.-^A   Disease,  distress.-^The   sound   of 
"a    musical  instrument. — Rukh,   A  Cheek;''    -y    j\^\    Afraz, 
Rukh^  "  The  protuberant  part  of  the  Cheek.     Bukh,  The  Rook  or 
*^  Tower  at  chess. — A  Hero.**    Here  we  have  the  Cheek,  as  be- 
longing  to  the  idea  conveyed  by  R ApwrtA  Rad/w^;  and  the  Noise 
and  Annoyance,  as  belonging  to  that  conveyed  by  Rado,  which 
relates  to  the  action  of  Scratching  or.  Grating  upon  a   Surface. 
In  the  sense  of  the  R6ok  or  Tower,  and  the  Tall  Hero^  we  have 
the   RAisED-up,   RiDGE-Iike   dbject;    The"  Persian  Scholars  'will 
now  understand,  that  the  nam6  for  t)ayt  Jjj  Kvz,  and  [j^^jj 
RusHEN,     "Light,    splendid,    luminous,    bright,'*  &c.;     ^^jj 
RusHENA,  "  Light,  splendor,"  belong  to  Rekhshan,  RAViant,  &c.  j 
Rekhsh,   the   Ray.     Mr.  Richardson   has  justly   observed,   that 
RosHEN  or  RosHENA,  was  *' the  name  of  one  of  the  queens  of 
"  Alexander  the  Great,  called  by  the  Greeks,   Roxana."    Thus 
we  see,  what  I  imagine  we  little  supposed,  that  Roxana  belongs 
to  Radius,  under  the  idea  of  the  Radiant   Beauty.     Again  in 
Persian.  (SjJ  ^vy^  which  is  quasi  Ruj,  means  at  brice  "  A  jour- 
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**  ney,  a  progress ; "  and  "  The  Face,  air,  mien,"  &c. ;  where  we 
see  the  two  senses  of  the  RoaDi  &c.  marked  out,  RADendo  terrain, 
and  the  RADtant  object.  In  the  following  curious  passage  some 
of  the  words,  which  I  have  above  produced,  are  assembled,  and 
are  introduced,  as  if  they  were  attached  to  each  other,  according 
to  my  hypothesis.  I  must  beseech  the  Reader  to  believe,  that  my 
quotation  is  in  existence,  and  is  faithful. 

Byaz  Ruy  tu  Rushter  az  Rekh  Ruz,  *'  The  Brightness  of  thy 
•^  face  ijs  more  splendid  than  the  cheek  of  Day.'*  {Jones*  Persian 
Gram.  p«s7.)  Here  Ruy,  RusHN^^r,  Rekh  and  Rtjz  denote  the 
Face — More  Splendid — Cheek  and  Day. 

Road  directly  brings  us  to  the  Spot,  supposed  in  my  hypo- 
thesis ;  and  it  denotes  the  Track — Line — Course^  Path,  &c.,  which 
is  made  by  the  action  of  Rakino  up — Routing  up  or  Scratching 
up  any  surface ;  as  the  Ground^  &c.  I  think,  that  we  may  per- 
ceive in  the  word  Road  this  peculiar  idea.  In  Rout,  Iter,  via» 
we  have  this  sense  more  strongly  exhibited.  Hence  *'  La  Route 
"  d'un  Vaisseau"  is  the  Track  or  Course  of  a  Ship.  Rout  is  the 
intermediate  term,  by  which  Road  and  Rut  are  connected* 
Road  and  Rut  differ  in  nothing  from  each  other  but  in  this 
point,  that  Road  relates  rather  to  the  Path  or  Track  formed  by 
the  Ro^jTing  up  of  the  Ground  by  the  Feet  in  travelling.  Skinner 
derives  Rode,  Via  equestris,  from  Ride.  To  Ride,  as  we  per- 
cfeive,  is  to  pass  or  Travel  on  the  Road.  The  Etymologists 
produce  the  parallel  terms  to  Ride  ;  as  Ridan,  Rad,  (Sax.)  Ryda, 
(Isl.)  Ride^  (Dan.)  Reiten,  Reisen,(Gexm,)  Riiden,  Ritter^  Renter, 
(Belg.)  &c.  &c.  The  Etymologists  justly  remind  us  of  the  Latin 
Rheda,  which  belongs  to  this  race  of  words.  Junius  has  two 
articles  for  Rode,  in  one  of  which  we  find^  ''  Rode  into  the 
•*  Enemies*  Countrie.  Incursio  in  agrum  hostilem;/'  which  he  re- 
fers to  Roder,  (Fr.)    Roden,  Rotteyen,  (Belgic,)  Concursare;  the 
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Greek  Rothein,  PoAhf,  which  Hfesychius  explains  by  O^^,  t^ %^/v, 
and  the  Welsh  Rhodio^  Ambulare.  The  phrase  Rode  into  the 
enemies'  countries  Incursio,  is  the  making  of  an  In^RoAD^  as  we 
express  it;  where  we  see  the  idea  of  Violence^  annexed  to  this 
race  of  words.  In  another  article  he  has  •  Rode  for  ships/  which 
Skinner  likewise  places  separately,  and  which  they  refer  to  the' 
Belgic  Reede,  Ree^  the  French  Rade^  and  thie  Danish  Rei^  &c. 
In  Persian,  o\j  or  oj  Rauh,  Ruh^  means  **  A  Way,  a  Road, 
**  a  path ;  '*  v'  ^[j  RauiT  Ab  is  *'  An  aqueduct,  a  canal,  conduit ; " 
where  we  are  brought  to  the  idea  of  the  Rut  or  Hollow.  In  . 
these  words  the  second  consonant  of  the  Radical  is  lost.  In  the,^ 
Dialects  of  the  Celtic  I  find  in  Lhuyd,  among  the  terms  for  Fia, 
the  Armoric  Rut^  the  Irish  Rod,  Ruis.  In  Mr.  Shaw's  Galic  and 
Irish  Dictionary  I  find  Rad  or  Rod,  "A  Way,  Road;"  *nd  Ruis, 
"A  Way,  Road."  The  succeeding  word  to  Rob  is  Roc/" A 
<^  Plain,  a  field;**  and  in  the  same  column  I  find  Rodadh^ 
"  Lancing,  Scarifying,"  which  brings  us  to  the  idea  of  Cutting 
Furrows,  Ruts,  &c.  Mr.  Shaw  explains  Raith  by  •*  He  went.'* 
In  Welsh,  Rheidr  is  a  Knight,  corresponding  with  Ritter,  (Germ.) 
and  Ridery  says  Mr.  Richards.  Rhodio  is  io  Walk,  which  the 
Lexicographers  in  that  Language  have  compared  with  the  Hebrew 
pjTi  Radaph,  To  follow,  to  pursue.  This  Hebrew  word  means,  as 
Mr. Parkhurst explains  it,  in  one  sense,  to  ^'Follow,  pursue, C/itfw; 
'*  as  an  enemy  does ; ''  which  belongs  to  the  terms  of  annoyance. 
The  succeeding  word  to  Rade,  in  the  French  Dictionaries,  is 

_  * 

Radeau,  "A  Rafl,  a  float  made  of  Timber,''  which  the  Etymolo- 
gists have  justly  referred  to  the  Latin  Ratis;  and  we  shall  now 
understand,  that  both  these  words  signify  the  object,  which  njakes 
Routes,  Ruts,  Tracks  or  Furrows  upon  the  Water.  The -id^a  of 
Sailing  is  perpetually,  we  know,  connected  with  that  of  making 
Furrows  on  the  Ground,  as  To  Plough  the  ocean^  Arare  Mquor — 
Sulcare  Mare^  &c.     Some  of  the  Latin  Etymcdogists  have  con-' 
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jectured,  that  Rat»  has  been  so  caltedj  ''quod  Rapat  Aquam/' 
which  has  the  d^me  meaning*  The  succeeding  terms  in  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Menage   to.  Radeau  are  Raditr^  Radiwagon^  Radoter. 

'  In  old  French  the  expression  **  Un  beau  Radier  de  feu'*  occurs » 
which  Le  Duchat  explains  by  ^' Un  feu  clair}*'  and  he  derives 
Radier  from  Radius.  Radizvagon  in  old  French  signifies  a  sort 
of  Carriage,  which  th^  have  referred  to  fFagen^  (^Germ.)  corre- 
sponding with  our  word  Waggon^  and  Rad,  (GermO  Une  Roue. 
The  Rad  in  this,  word—- the  Latin  Rh£da,  the  Greek  Rede,  (PtAf,) 

,^&C.  the  German  Rad,  a  Wheels  the  Latin  Rota,  the  French 
Roue;  where,  the  second  letter  of  the  Radical  is  Io$t,  all  denote 

'  the  object,  quod  Radit  Terram,  &c.  RADo^r,  '^To  talk  madly 
•*  or  idly,"  may  belong  to  the  race  of  words  attached  to  our 
Element,  denoting  Agitation^^Commotion '^Confusion ^  To  Rout 
about,  &c. ;  but  whateyer  be  its  origin}  it  is  certainly  not  derived 
fr^m  Hercdtfte  or  HerodQtus,  as  some  imagine.  It  may  however 
beliong  to  the  English  :Dote,  as  others  suppose.  What  is  now 
expressed  by  RudQUur  was  formerly  written  RedaubU;  from 
whence  we  loight;  conjecture,  that  it  belongs  to  the  word  sue* 
ceeding  Radoter  m  the  Dictionary  of  .Menage,  \Sa^of^^r,  which 

•  signifies  *  To  Repair  a  Ship/  Redouber  is  used  for  Etouper;  and 
to  that  word  it  is  supposed  to  belong*  If  this  be  the  case,  the 
RedouhU  will  the  Etouf/,  the  old  map^  whose  faculties  are  Stuffed 
up-^Clogged,  &c.  With  this  ide^  the  passages  quoted  by 
Le  Duchat  perfectly  accord,  '*  Veillars  R^doubtez  et  Pesans/' 
'  and  **  Redoute  et  WbHi  en  vieillesse/'  While  I  am  examining 
;|hcse  French  words  Rade,  &c;  I  cast  my  eyes  on  the  terms  be- 
fbni^g  to  RadiuSj  Ray^  Rado,  &c«  &c^,  as  RAnieux^  Rhmantl 
Ratfe,  To  Shave ;  as  likewise  on  R^lSj.  the  Spoke  of  a  Wheel ; 
Raiz  or  Rez,  Raiz  Pied^  Terre,  **  Even  or  Level  with  the 
••  Ground  ;*'  where  we  are  directly  brought  to  the  Spot  supposed 
in  my  hypotheses. 
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Race,  Cursus,  again  brings  us  at  once  to  the  spot,  supposed  in 
my  hypothesis ;  and  we  unequivocally  see  tbe  idea  of  the  Course-:^ 
Route — Road,  &c.  The  Etymologists  derive  it  from  Rannetty 
Rennen,  (Belg.)  "q.  d.  Ranee,  Rence,  eliso  propter  Euphoniam  n." 
Run,  Rennen^  &c.  belong  to  our  Element  RK,  R»K,  where  the 
n  Was  originally  only  an  organical  addition  to  the  K.  Race,  Genus« 
Stirps,  with  its  parallel  terms,  Race,  (Fr.)  Eazza,  (Ital.)  Raza^ 
the  Etymologists  have  considered  as  directly  belonging  to  Radix, 
which  appears  on  the  first  view  to  be  an  indubitable  conjecture ; 
yet  I  must  observe,  that  these  words  seem  rather  to  be  connected 
with  the  metaphorical  application  of  the  sense  conveyed  by  Rado, 
than  of  that  conveyed  by  Radix.  They  seem  to  have  the  same 
metaphor  as  Littft  '  Sprung  from  the  same  Ltntf,— The  Line  of 

•  Descendants,'  as  denoting  a  '  Continued — Regular  (hurse  of  De- 

*  scendants,  succeeding  each  other/  Thus,  then.  Race,  signifying 
Motion  and  a  Family,  will  exhibit  the  same  idea  of  a  Course. 
In  Spanish,  Raza  means  "  Race,  generation,  branch  of  a  family. — 
•*  Quality  of  Cloth  and  other  things.  —  Ray,  a  bea|n  of  light;" 

r  where  we  perceive,  that  the  same  word  denote&at  once  a  Race  or 
Family,  and  a  Ray,  Radi»5,  or  Line^ 

From  the  idea  of  a  Certain  Race  or  Family,  we  have  the 
sense  of  Kind,  Sort;  hence  we  have  Kacb,  Ract,  as  applied- tc 
tlie  Soil,  to  Wines,  &c.  when  they  retain  the  original  flavour 
peculiar  to  their  Sort  or  Kind,  &c.  Junius  has  adopted  a  similar 
metaphor  respecting  the  origin  of  Race,  which  I  have  exhibited. 
After  giving  the  ordinary  derivation  from  Radix  he  adds,  "Nisi 
"  forte  malis  esse  ex   A.,  S.   Rtecan,  Porrigere,  Extendere,   quod„ 

.."  familis  propago  se  in  longam  Lineam  extendat  unde  quoque 
*'  Progenies  GaWis ^Lign^e,  et  Lignage.  H.  Legnaggio  dicitur^" 
He  adds,  moreover,  that  to  this  idea  perhaps  belongs  the  term 
HaraciuM,  which  Spelman  explains  by  '*Vivarium  Equinum,  i. 
■*  equorum    equarumque  greges  generandi    causa    septis    Inclusi 
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"  q.  d.  ARace  of  Horses.  G.  Haras.  H.  Razza"  The  French 
Haras,  and  the  Italiui  HARAc/um  must  be  rererred,  I  imagine, 
to  Herd,  &c.  I  ought  perhaps  to  suggest,  that  possibly  the 
original  idea  annexed  to  Radix  might  be  that  of  the  RadiW,  the' 
Line,  or  Lengtkened-out  Rod  or  Stem  of  the  Plant;  and  yet  we 
see,  that  Rad/j?  may  be  considered  as  the  substantive  of  the  term 
of  Violence,  aRADcr«,  To  ^Radicate,  To  Root  or  Rout  up. 
When  kindred  ideas  are  so  involved  with  each  other,  it  is  in  vain 
to  attempt  their  separation.  From  Radix  is  directly  taken  the 
English  word  Radish,  with  its  parallel  words  Radtc,  ^ax.) 
Retig,  (Germ.)  Radiiss,  (Dan.)  Radiis^  (Belg.)  the  Greek  Radix, 
(Pa£|,)  which,  according  to  Varro,  says  Skinner,  signified  the 
same  as  Rhaphanus.  The  Greek  Radix,  as  denoting  the  Branch, 
(Pm^i^,  Ramus,)  I  consider  on  another  occasion. 

The  Element  RS  in  Spanish,  most  fully  exhibits  the  sense,  ^ 
which  I  have  unfolded  in  Rake,  Rase,  Raser,  Rado,  &c.     Thus  '' 
we  have  Rasar,  ^'  To  measure  corn  with  a  strickle. — To  Touch 
"  another  lightly.— Rasiok,    The  act  <rf"  Shaving  or  taking  off 
"  Hair  with  a  Razor.— Reduction  of  any  hard  body  to  Powder. —  • 
"  Rascar,   To   Scratch,   to   Scrape  i      Rascdnar,   To  Scar,    to 
«  Scratch,  to  Scrape;  Rasoar,  To  Tear  asunder,  to  Rent^  to  Claw,  ■_ 
**  to  Lacerate  i    Rasoo,  Dash,  Stroke,  &c. ;  RASG»ff<ir,  To  Scratchy 
"  to  Scrape;    RASP^r,  To  Scrape,  to  Pare  off;   Raspu,  Beard  of  '" 
"  an  ear  of  corn, — Rasp,  A  course  file,"  which  will  shew  us,  that 
our  term  Rasp,  belonging  to  this  Spanish  word,  is  attached  to  the 
action  of  •SltTd/cAm^  on  the  Ground,  as  I  suggest  in  another  place; 
and  let  us  mark  the  sense  of  the  '*  Beard  of  an  Ear  of  corn," 
which  will  cMifirm  my  former  conjecture,  that  Ear  and  its  pa-^ 
rallels,   with  the  Latin  Aristu,   belongs    to  Ear,  (Eng.)    To  » 
Plough,  Arc*  &c.  ;  Harrow,  &c.,  Herse,  &c.  &&,  as  denoting  the 
quality  of  5cra/cA;«^,  derived  from  the  action  of  &TateA/fl_g^  up  the 
Era,  (%«,)  Eartb.     I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  Ear,  &c.  and 
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Raspa  directly  belong  to  each  other,  but  to  shew,  that  they  are  both 
attached  to  the  same  idea.  They  each  of  them  belong  more  directly 
to  their  several  forms  '^R,  '^RS^;  though  we  know,  that  these  forms 
ultimately  belong  to  each  other.  We  have  likewise  in  Spanish 
RASTRar,  or  ARRASTRar,  To  Drag  or  Carry  along;  and  RASTRa^ 
"  Sled  or  Sledge,  a  carriage  without  wheels,  the  act  of  Dragging 
"  along; — A  track  or  mark  left  on  the  Ground. — Rake,"  .which 
will  shew  us,  that  Hearse^  the  Carriage,  probably  belongs  to 
the  Herse,  the  Harrow^  as  I  conjecture  in  another  place; 
RASTR^ar,  To  Trace,  &c. ;  Rastro,  '*  Tracks  a  mark  left  on  the 
**  Ground;  Rastillar,  Rastrillar,  To  Hackle  or  Dress  Flax; 
•*  Rastrillo,  Hackle,  Rakb.—  Rastrallar,  To  Clack  with 
**  a  Whip ;  "  where  we  have  the  idea  of  Noise  annexed  to>  this 
race  of  words. 

I  find  likewise  in  the  same  column  with  Rastro  the  term 
Ratina,  ''Ratteen^  a  kind  of  Woollen  cloth,  woven  like  Serge. — 
**  Musk^Mouse  ;'^  which  corresponds  with  the  French  Ratine  and 
the  English  Ratteen^  before  explained.     In  the  next  column  of 
my  Spanish  Dictionary  we  have  Rauta,  '*  A  Road,  way,  Rout;  " 
Raudo,  "Rapid,  Precipitate;'*    where  we  have  the  idea  of  Vio- 
lence, which   we  have  seen  belonging  to  these  terms,  Rayar, 
*«  To  form  Strokes^  to  draw  lines;    Rayo,  Ray^  beam   of  light; 
"  RadiW,  the  semi-diameter  of  a  Circle ;    ^Kzago,  Coarse  Cloth, 
"  made  of  Tow ; "   where  we  have    f he  idea  of  Rough,  Raza, 
"  Race^  Generation,  Branch   of  a  family.  Quality  of  Cloth  and 
<«  other  things  ;    Ray,  a  Beam  of  light,"   before   produced.     In 
Italian,  Razz  a  signifies    "A  Race^  Generation;"    and  KAzzare^ 
*«  To  Shine  forth,  and  To  Stamp,  as  horses;    Razzo,  A  Beam, 
"  or  Ray}    Razzo,  A  Squib;  Razzen/^,  Tart,  Sharp;    RAZzimato, 
<«  Decked,  Attired;  RazzmoIo^  A  Spoke;  Ruts  de  Roue;  RAzzolare, 
"  To  Scrape, — To  Search  into ; "    where,  however  different  the 
senses  of  these  words  may  appear,  we  have  still  the  fundamental 

idea 
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idea  of  Scratching  upon  or  Stirring  up  a  surface.  In  the  Squih 
we  have  the  notion  of  Excitement;  and  in  the  explanatory  word 
Attire,  which  belongs  to  Tirer^  To  Draw  Lines,  we  see,  how 
the  sense  of  Decked  is  derived*  If  the  interpretation  had  been 
Tricked  up,  we  should  have  had  precisely  the  same  metaphor. 
To  Trick  is  To  Trace  out — To  make  ornamental  Lines  or  Deli^ 
neat  ions  i  as  we  express  it.  To  Draw,  we  know,  bears  the 
same  metaphor,  and  it  is  applied  likewise  to  Ornamental  Delinea- 
tions, as  Trick  is. 

To  Route,  the  Course,  belongs  Rouxm^,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  which  we  have  adopted  i(i  our  Language  to  denote  the 
ordinary  Course  in  which  things  move.  My  Lexicographer  ex* 
plains  Rouxm^  by  Rote;  from  whence  we  might  suppose,  that 
Rote  has  the  same  origin  as  Rouxme,  and  that  it  means  the 
Route,  usually  marked  out.    Thus,  *To  Get  a  thing  by  Rote,  as^ 

*  a  Parrot,'  would  mean  To  get  a  thing  by  a  sort  of  Routine,' 
or  •  To  get  a  thing  by  the  Constant  Habit  of  Going  over  it  again 
^  and  again,  as  a  person  Goes  over  the  same  established  Route  or 

*  Road.*  Skinner  expresses  Rote  by  Wrote,  as  if  from  Write; 
and  he  imagines,  that  •  To  Get  a  thing,  or  Speak  by  Rote,'  means 
"  Prater  vel  citra  Scriptum  recitare."  T  have  shewn,  that  Write 
belongs  to  the  form  of  our  Element  "^RT,  under  the  idea  of  Stirring 
up  or  Scratching  the  Earth  into  Tracks — Traces — Lines,  Sic^  for 
the  same  reason  that  Exaro,  To  Plough  up  the  Ground,  signifies 

*  To  Write.'  I  have  shewn,  that  Rat/o,  Ration/5,  (Lat.) 
Reason,  (Eng.)  Raison,  Ratiok,  &c.  (Fr.)  Rate,  (Eng.) 
&c.  &c.  have  the  same  fundamental  idea  as  Route,  Routine, 
&c. — The  certain  Way — Track  or  Roap.  R.  Ainsworth  explains 
Ratw  in  one  of  it?  senses  by  Way.  The  French  ^oTure,  ''An 
*'.  estate,  which  is  not  noble. — The  Commoners  in  any  country." 
RoTuriVr,  &c.  belongs  to  Rout,  for  a  similar  reason,  that  Racaille^ 
Rabble,  trash,  &c.   belongs  to   Racier,  To  Rake,  6cc.  &c.      The 

French 
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French  Etymologists  bring  us  to.  a  similar  action,  when  they 
derive  the  word  from  Ruptura^  Culture  de  terre.  The  Etymologists 
have  justly  reminded  us  of  Rout,  a  Confused  Company,  or  Heap  of 
people,  and  its  parallel  terms,  which  I  have  referred  to  the  verb 
Rout  up.  To  Rout  up  the  dirt  in  a  confused  state;  as  Turha,  the 
crowd,  belongs  to  Turbo^  To  Disturb. 

Rod  belongs  to  Radz2/5,  under  the  idea  of  the  Line  or  Length. 
Skinner  places  Rod  or  Rad,  '*Mensura  16  pedum  ciim  dimidio," 
and  Rod  in  separate  articles.  The  former  Rod  or  Rad  he  refers 
to  the  Belgic  Roede,  Roedsiock,  which  he  derives  from  the  Latin 
Radius,  or  the  English  Rod,  Virga;  as  from  Virga  has  been 
formed  the  barbarous  word  in  Latin  Virgata,  which  means  a  Mea« 
sure  of  Land.  Rod,  Virga,  he  refers  to  the  Belgic  Roede^  Roeye, 
Roedstocky  the  German  Ruthe,  whic3i  he  thinks  may  be  derived 
from  the  Latin  Rudis.  Minshew  refers  Rod,  as  Skinner  tells  us, 
to  the  Latin  Rabdos,  (PaG,ios^)  '^et  hoc  vel  tto^^  to  ^aw  l^ccit^itv  vel 
"^^i^6*y."  We  perceive,  that  Rod,  Rad,  or  Rood,  the  Measure  of 
Land,  brings  us  at  once  to  the  Spot,  supposed  in  my  hypothesis; 
and  tliat  it  means  a  certain  Strip  of  Land,  as  we  express  it, 
a  certain  Length  or  Measure.  Rudis  should  probably  be  referred 
to  Rod,  though  the  Etymologists  have  supposed  with  some  pro- 
bability, that  Rudis,  Virga,  belongs  to  the  adjective  Rudis,  as  the 
''  Virga,  nativa,  impolita,  ut  est  a  stirpe  revulsa.**  In  modern 
Greek,  says  Martinius,  Raude,  (Pau^i^,)  is  a  Rjod;  and  hence  we 
might  conjecture,  that  the  b  in  Ra6dos,  (p«f Jp^,)  may  have  arisen 
from  the  vowel  breathing  U  Having  been  converted  into  the  con- 
sonant of  the  same  organ  b;  and  therefore,  that  Ra6do5,  (PaQfog,) 
should  be  referred  to  the  Race  of  words  now  before  us. 

In  the  same  opening  of  my  French  Dictionary,  in  which 
the  term  Routure  is  found,  I  perceive  likewise  Rouaoe,  Rouet,  and 
Roue,  a  Wheel; — **  Rotir,  To  Roast  Meat;  Ruade,  A  horse's  kick<^ 
''  ing)  spuming  or  wincipRg;  Rude,  Rough,  Rugo£d,  Rue,  A  Street, 

6  e  **  Lane," 
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•*Lane;  Ruer,  To  throw,  to  fling,  to  kick,  to  spurn,  to  wince 
*'  or  winch,  as  a  Horse,  &c, ;  Rug/«^,  a  Surgeon's  Rasp;  RugiV, 
"To 'Roar;  Ruine^  Ruin,  &c. ;  Ruisseau,  A  kennel,  A  street 
"  kennel ; — A  Rivulet,  a  brook ;  Ruse,  Ruse^  artifice,  stratagem ; 
"  RusT/7«tf,  Clownish;"  to  which  we  may  add  **Rustre,  Aclown, 
"  &c.  J  Rut,  J!!2i^  Copulation ;  RutoiV,  Standing  water,  in  which 
*^  Flax  or  Hemp  is  steeped,**  which  must  all  be  referred  to  the 
same  train  of  ideas,  however  different  the  senses  of  these  words 
may  appear  from  each  other.  "Rotir;  To  Roast  Meat. — To 
'^  burn,  to  parch,  to  toast  bread,*'  is  derived  from  the  CorRucATED 
Surface,  or  the  Surface  Shrivelled  or  Parched  up  into  Ruoje— ^ 
Routes,  (Fr.)  Ruts — Furrows^  &c.  &c.  The  French  Etymologists 
derive  RoT/r  or  RosT/r  from  the  German  Rost,  a  Gridiron. 
This  German  word  is  the  derivative  from  RosT^n,  To  Roast,  and 
not  the  original.  Rosten  signifies  moreover  in  German  to 
Rust,  which  is  derived  from  the  same  train  of  ideas.  The  French 
Etymologists  inform  us  likewise  on  the  authority  of  Buxhornius, 
that  Rhost  is  an  ancient  British  word  of  the  same  meaning, 
which  is  evident  from  the  name  of  the  Armoric  King  Dr^mRosT, 
"  Ab  Ustis  oculis,  vel  Usto  vultu.**  Lhuyd,  under  TorreOy  gives 
us  the  Armoric  *'Rosta,  To  Roasts"  and  the  Irish  Rosdam;  and 
under  '  Tostus  *  we  have  the  Cornish  Rostias,  and  the  Irish  Rosta. 
The  Latin  Torridus,  which  signifies  '*  Parched,  burnt,  scorched, 
"  torrid,"  means  likewise  **  Shrivelled."  I  shall  shew,  that  the 
explanatory  word  Scorched  belongs  to  Scratched. 

The  French  Ruer^To  Throw, to  Fling,  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
Ruo,  which  signifies  likewise  "To  throw,  or  tumble;**  or,  as  it 
might  have  been  explained,  To  Rout  about  here  and  there.  In 
Rvnum  and  RuTum,  the  form  RT  appears.  Ruo  in  one  sense 
signifies  "  To  Rush,  to  run  headlong,"  &c.i  and  so  does  Ruer, 
'•  Se  Ruer  sur — To  fall  or  Rush  upon;'*  where,  in  Rush,  we  see 
another   of  our  terms.      Ruer  in  the  sense  of  'To  Kick/  &c., 

means 
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means  ',To  Rout  about  with  the  feet ; '  and  hence  we  have  Ruade, 
where  the  form  RT  appears.  In  Ruina,  Ruin,  Ruine,  (Fr.)  from 
Ruo,  we  have  another  form :  Rude^  (Fr.  Eng.)  means  Rough  Dirt 
' — the  Rup^ra,  &c*  Rvoine,  the  Surgeon's  Rasp,  belongs  to  the  idea 
of  Scraping.  In  Rugir,  Rugio,  we  have  the  Rough  Noise,  which 
we  find  attached  to  this  race  of  w(»:ds.  Ruisseau,  A  Kennel, 
A  Rivylet,  &c.  means  the  Water  Rut,  if  I  may  so  express  it, 
the  Water  Course,  &c.  Ruse,  **  Ruse,  Artifice,**  &c,,  means 
nothing  but  the  Rut — the  Road,  Route,  (Fr.)  the  Course,  under 
the  idea  of  the  various  fFays  or  Courses  of  wily  conduct.  My 
Lexicographer  explains  Ruser  by  "To  dodge  or  play  shifty 
**  tricks,'*  which  means  to  adopt  various  fTays — Courses,  See.  Let 
us  mark  the  English  word  Trick,  which  belongs  to  Trace — Track, 
&c.  for  a  similar  reason.  Menage  derives  KtJSE  from  Usus;  and 
Le  Duchat  seems  not  averse  to  this  idea.  The  latter  however 
adds,  that  Ruse  may  perhaps  come  from  Ruptus,  as  he  imagines 
Routier  to  do ;  so  that  <' Vieux  Rus£**  signifies  the  same  as  <'  Vieux 
^*  Routier."  Here  we  see,  that  Ruse  is  directly  brought  in  con- 
junction  with  the  Route.  He  explains  moreover  in  an  old 
French  translation  of  Ecclesiasticus  (c.  i.  v.  6.),  "A  qui  est 
('  descouverte  la  racine  de  sapience?  Et  qui  a  cognu  les  Ruses 
"  d'  icelle  ?  •*  Here  we  see,  that  Ruse  is  taken  in  a  good  sense, 
«id  means  the  Intricate  fFays  or  Paths  of  Wisdom.  Le  Duchat 
has  propwly  explained  the  pass^e  by  "Les  Ruses,  c'est-a-dire, 
V  les  Routes,  les  detours.  Au  vers.  7.  il  est  parle.des  Foies  de  la 
"  Sapience.**  Ruse  in  this  sense  signifies  fTay — Course  or  Route, 
*«  Via,  Iter  J "  but  it  sometimes  appears  to  mean  what  Rout,  the 
verb,  does,  *  To  scatter  or  disperse  here  and  there.'  In  an  old 
work  quoted  by  Le  Duchat,  we  have  '^Sans  qu*il  pust  si  tost  trover 
*' a  les  Ruser.  Et  aussi  descendent-ils  ailleurs  sans  estre 
«*  Rusez.''  Where  Le  Duchat  observes,  ''La  Ruser  c'est  propre- 
^*  ment  Rompre"     Hence .  it  is,  that  the  Lexicographers,  feeling 

some* 
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something  of  this  sense,  explain  Ruser  in  terms,  which  express 
Agitation  or  unsteady  motion,  as  '*  To  Dodge ^  to  play  Shifty 
"  tricks/*  Ruser  should  perhaps  be  explained  by  '  To  Rout 
'about  here  and  there. — To  take  various  Routs — Tracks  or 
'  Courses — To  adopt  various  Ways — Tricks — Artifices/  &c.  &c, 

KxfSTOud,  RusTRE,  belong  to  Rus^  the  Country^  Ground^  &C.9 
as  some  Etymologists  perceives  where  we  are  at  once  brought 
to  the  Spot,  supposed  in  my  hypothesis.  The  succeding  word  ta 
RusTAUD,  in  Menage,  is  Rustelle,  which  in  an  ancient  version 
of  the  Psalms  signifies  Locusta.  ^^Je  suis  trouble  comme 
"  Rustelles.*'  The  comparison  will  shew  us,  that  the  name 
Rus telle  is  taken  from  the  idea  of  Agitation.  Menage  derives 
Rustelle  from  Locusta.  The  translation  in  old  French  might  have 
been  ^Je  suis  Ruse,  comme  Rustelle/  *'Rut,  Rut,  Copula- 
"  tion/'  I  have  referred  in  another  place  to  the  idea  of^  Excite- 
ment— Stirring  up — RovTing  up,  or  to  the  Noise  made  by  that 
action,  as  in  Ruoir,  &c.  The  term  Rue,  *'The  Street,  Path, 
^'  Lane,'*  means  the  Road  ;  and  this  term  the  French  Etymold* 
gists  derive  from  Pum  or  Pm,  or  Ruga.  They  record  likewise  the 
old  word  RUt  which  means  Ruisseau.  Wachter  has  discovered  the 
true  vein;  and  has  seen,  that  Rue  belongs  to  such  words  as 
Reige,  Lineay  Sulcus  literarum;  Raie,  (Fr.)  Rhygn,  (ancient 
British,)  Incisura,  &c.  ^'Inde  Latino- Bar baris  Ruga,  Platea, 
<^  Vicus/'  The  barbarous  Latin  word,  and  the  ancient  Latin 
word  Ruga,  convey  the  same  meaning  of  the  Rut,  Furrow^  &cc.^ 
as  denoting  either  simply  the  Road,  Path^  &c.,  or  the  Rough, 

Rugged  Path^  Tracts  Line,  &c^ 

The  French  RuToir,  *•  Standing  Water,  in  which  flax  or 
'*  hemp  is  steeped,''  must  belong  to  one  of  the  senses,  attached  to 
our  Element,  though  I  have  'no  evidence,  by  which  I  can  decide 
on  the  precise  sense  annexed  to  the  word.  It  may  either  relate  to 
the  Channel  of  water^  in  which  the  flax  is  put;  or  it  may  belong 

to 
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to  the  sense  of  Routing,  Subduing,  &c.,  as  relating  to  tlie  effects 
>f  Macerating  a,  substance.     We  kfiow,  that  Subigo  expresses 
once  the  action  oi  Stirring  up  the  Ground,  or  Routing  about 
Ground,  and  that  of  Macerating  a  substance,  '^Ante  Jovem 
m  Subigebant   arva   coloni ;  *~  Subigere   mortario   farinam/' 
^se  in  his  Glossary  has  '*  Rait,  To  Rait  timber,  hemp^ 
X,  to  put  it  into  a  pond  or  ditch,  to  water  or  season  it. 
'     This  word  Rait  might  be  originally  applied  to  the 
^fteningj  and  afterwards  to  that  of  Hardening  by  water. 
*  page  of  Mr.  Grose*s  Vocabulary  we  have  the  North 
hrashi  *'  An  idle,  Raooed  person."    Brash  in  this 
o  Burstf  Break,  &c.  We  have  moreover  Ragrowtering, 
..^  at  ro(np$^~^Exm.''     Rag  and  Rowtek  have  the  same 
meaning,  and    are.  placed  together  to  increase  the  force  of  the 
signification,  as  expressed  by  such,  terms  as  Rout^  Riot,  .&d  &c. 
The  English  '  ToRAota  person.^  isonly  the  metaphor  of  the  Rag 
conveymg  the  idea  of  what  is  fFom, — Etentf  &c.     In  Hebrew,  rm 
RUH,  which  I  consider  to  be  quasi  RucH,  means  ''TO'  be  wet, 
"  soaked,  saturated  or  drenched,"  as  Mr.  Parkhqrst  explains  it; 
9nd. the  term  precedinig  in  the  Lexicon  of  this  writer  is  bm  RHT, 
which,  signifies  ff  A   Goiter  or    Trough    for   liid  cqnveyaiice  of 
^  water/'  which  may  lead  us  to  think,  that  the:idea  of  ASb/^yb's^,. ex- 
pressed by  this  Hebrew  word,  is  takeii  from  the  Channel,  in  which 
the  Water  is.     In  Hebrew,  DT  RS  likewise  signifies  "  To  ramsten, 
**  Temper  with  moisture,'*  which  mky  be  derived  from  a  similar 
idea;  yet  I  must  observe,  that  in  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Park- 
hurst's  Lexicon,  where  this  word  occurs,  I  find  yn  RG,  ''  To  Break, 
"  Break  in  pieces,  rend,  destroy,'!  which  coincides  with  the  sense 
which  I  have  annexed  to  RaiT  and  Rutoir.     I  must  add  too,  that 

*  '  '  V 

in  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Parkhurst's  Lexicon,  where  mi  RUH, 
occurs,  I  find  nn  RZH,  '*  To  Waste,  attenuate,  make  lean, 
"  famish/'  which  belongs  to  the  terms  of  violence,  attached  to  our 

Element^ 
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Element,  signifying  *To  Break  to  pieces — Destroy ^  &c.  I  must 
again  observe,  that  the  terms,  which  denote  Tempering — Moisten^ 
ing^  &c.  have  been  commonly  derived  from  the  idea  of  Breaking  to 
pieces — Mashingj  &c.  I  shall  shew,  that  Moisten,  Macero,  Masso^ 
(MeurcMy  Pinso,)  and  Mash  belong  to  each  other,  and  to  Mud. 
I  shall  produce  in  the  next  article  a  Race  of  words  denoting ^a/^r, 
which  I  derive  from  the  action  of  Jgitation^-^-^mmotion,  as  annexed 
to  the  same  train  of  ideas,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  impossible 
oftentimes  to  distinguish  one  notion  from  another. 

We  have  seen,  that  Race,  the  Course,  Ride,  Road,  and  Route, 
belong  to  each  other.  In  our  old  writers.  Rack  is  only  another 
form  of  these  words  Race,  Road,  Route,  as  denoting  the  Track^^ 
Path — Course^  when  it  is  applied  to  the  Track  or  Course  of  Clouds, 
which  are  commonly  in  motion,  or  passing  along  in  a  certain 
Track  or  Course.  We  perpetually  find,  what  we  should  naturally 
expect,  that  terms  are  derived  from  df)serving  the  common  or 
familiar  state,  in  which  things  appear,  and  that  such  terms  are 
still  retained,  when  a  different  state  presents  itself..  Thus  Rack 
IS  sometimes  applied  to  a  Body  of  Clouds  above  us  in  general* 
whether  they  are  in  ihotion  or  at  rest* .  Jn  the  following  passage* 
Rack  is  applied  to  the  state  of  the  Clouds/  when  they  are  at 
Bist^  as  to  a  strange  condition  of  these  Afovm^,  objects,  which 
is  portentous  of  some  extraordinary  or  violent  operation  of 
Nature. 

''  But  as  we  often  see,  against  some  8torai>  ., 

'*  A  silence  in  the  Heavens,  the  Rack  stand  still.^'     '{ttamktj  A.  IL  S,  8.) 

Mr.  Malone  has  observed  on  the  passage  of  the  Tempest, 
"Leave  not  a  Rack  behind/*  that  Rack  ''^is  generally  used 
*«  by  our  ancient  writers  for  a  body  of  Clouds  sailing  along,  or 
**  rather  for  the  Course  of  Clouds  when  in  motion.  So  in  Antohy 
^*  and  Cleopatra : 

''  That  which  is  now  a  hone,  even  with  a  thought 
«  ITie  Rack  dislimns.^ 

Mr. 
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Mf .  Mftlone  however  does  not  think,  that  Rack  is  the  true  word 

in  the  passage  of  the  Tempest^  '^as  no  instance  has  yet  been  pro- 

**  duced,  where   it  is  used  to  signify  a  single  fleeting  cloud,  in 

**  which  sense  alon«;  it  can  be  figuratively,"  as  he  observes,  "ap- 

'  *«  plied  here/'     The  Author  of  a  work,  ijititled  '*  A  Specimen  of  a 

"  Commfintary  on  Shakspeare/*  has  shewn  (p.  197,)  that  Rack,  as 

denoting  Moving  Clouds,  is  the  true  reading  in  the  passage  of  the 

Tempest..    He  has  observed^  that  the  mind  6f  the  Poet  is  strongly 

impressed  with  the  idea  of  the  Pageant 3.  and  that  the  Rack,  de« 

noting  the  Clouds  in  Motion,  was  sometimes  represented  in  these 

Spectacles.     **  Here  the  upper  part  of  the  Scene,  which  was  all  of 

^' Clouds^  and  made  artificially  to  swell  and  Ride  like  the  Rack, 

-  ^V  began  to.  open,"  ^c.   .  We  here  see,  that  Rack  is  brought  to  its 

original  idea  of  the  Course  of  Clouds  in  motion,  and  connected 

likewise  with  its   kindred  term   Ride.     Shakspeare  himself  has 

jnade  the  same  combination  : 

*^  Anon  permit  the  basest  Clouds  to  RtD£ 

«  Widi  ugly  Rack  on  his  celestial  face/'    {Sonnet  XXXIII. j 

Racking  is  adopted  in  Shakspeare  as  a  participie>  in  a  similar  sehse 
to  that  of  RiDiNo^  (as  used  in  the  last : passage.)  or  Racinc^,  i*  e. 
Passing  or  Fleeting  along. 

"  Three  glorious  suns,  each  one  a  perfect  sun, 

"  Not  separated  with  the  Rackikt;  clouds."  '    ■     ' 

{Thk'd  Part  of  King  Henry  VL  A- 1.>8.«0 

Here  Mr.  Malone  justly  explains  "Racking  Clouds'*  by  ".The 
"Clouds  which  Fleet  with  a  quick  motion.''  In  the  passage  pf 
the  Tempest,  the  Poet  means,  that  the  greatest   or. most  solid 

objects  of  Nature  and  of  Art  shall  vanish  away,  Ijke  the   most 

*'  • " '  "^         .        .*    .  i«  >  •/ 

unsubstantial  of  all  unsubstantial  objects — the  fleeting  clouds 
of  empty  air,  which  pass  before  our  eyes  in  the  empty  visions 

of 
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of  a  Pageant.  The  great  globe  and  all  its  massy  monuments  shall 
be  utterly  dissolved,  and  shall  not  leave  behind  them  the  most 
inconsiderable  portion  of  their  original  substance ; — not  a  particle 
so  minute,  as  the  most  empty  and  evanescent  portion  of  an  ob- 
ject— itself  visionary  and  evanescent. 

Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads  in  the  passage  of  the  TtMp€st\ 
"  Leave  not  a  Tract  behind/'  which,  as  we  now  see,  is,  in  fact, 
the  sense  of  Rack — the  Path^  Course^  Track  or  Tract  of  a  moving 
Body.  The  original  and  abstract  idea,  annexed  to  the  word  RaoK) 
as  denoting  a  Tract — Track  or  Course^  was  still  present  to  the  mind 
of  the  Poet^  though  he  alludes  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  Its 
secondary  application  of  a  Tract  or  Course  of  Clouds^  often  ex- 
hibited in  the  Spectacle  of  a  Pageant.  Under  one  point  of 
view  the  Poet  may  be  considered  as  simply  meaning,  that  die 
Globe  shall  dissolve  and  vanish  away  as  a  Pageant,  without  leav- 
ing behind  it  a  Trace  of  its  existence.  Mr.  Grose  has  justly  con- 
ceived the  true  idea,  which  is  annexed  to  this  word;  when  he 
explains  ''The  Rack  of  the  Weather'*  by  the  "Track,  in  which 
**  Clouds  move.  Nortlu''  The  same  Glossarist  explains  Rake^ 
as  a  term  in  the  North,  for  *'  A  Rut,  crack,  or  crevice ;  '*  and  in 
Ray's  South  and  East-Country  Words,  we  have  the  following  arti* 
cle;  "  A  Gir^-RAKE.  Ess.  A  Cwct^Track,  in  some  counties  called 
"a  Cart- Rut."  I  produce  in  another  place  the  Scotch  term 
Raik,  Rayk,  Rake;  which  means,  as  Dr.  Jamieson  explains  it, 
"  The  extent  of  a  Course,  walk,  or  journey." — "A  Sheep  Raik." — 
**  A  swift  pace,'*  as  in  the  expression  applied  to  a  Horse,  that  he 
has  *' A  great  Raik  of  the  Road/'  Again,  in  Scotch,  Raiss,  Race, 
&c.,  mean  ''  A  strong  Current  in  the  sea ;  '*  where  in  the  latter 
word  we  are 'brought  to  the  form  of  our  word  Race,  a  Course. 
In  Scotch,  the  term  Carry  is  applied  to  the  motion  of  the  Clouds, 
in  a  similar  manner  to  Rack  and  Ride.     Dr.  Jamieson  informs 

us. 


us,  under  Cdrty,  that  iTie  Clouds  "ate'  said-  fo  have  a  grextt  Carry t 


(( 


when  they  move  with  velocity  before;  the  wiod  */' 


r..   ■   ,to 
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♦  Wc  fiiid.a^earie»  of  words  in  Hebre.w  rejUting.jo  the  Airy'^Vqpour^  &c.,  which  arc 
attached  to  our  Element  RC,  &c«  \  but  whether  they  should  be  considered' as  oelongmfc 
.  directly  to.  Raci^  it.  Ita  not  easy  to  decide.     As  the  following  discussion  wrll  chie^y  relate 
tp  Hebrew  termSi  which  maj  not  interest  the  general  Reader,  it  will  be  inserted  in  a  Note. 
Mr.Parkhurst  derives  Rack — To  ^.ack,  "To  Stiea^  as  C/oi/dlf  before  the  wind,". as 
also  Rbek  and  Reeky,  from  the  Hebrew  m  RC//,  which  denotes  primarily,  as  he  tells 
us,  "The  action  or  breathing  of  thfe  A\r  in  motion,  ,  As  a  N. — ^Air.m  rotation,  a  breeze, 
"  breath,  wind,"  &c.    Though  the  Hebrew  terin  cannot  be  said  to  belong  directly  to  the 
English  RACK,.yet  it  must  be  referred  'to  a  similar  idea  of  Commotion ;  as  the  English  word 
is  derived  from  the  idea  of  Motion,  as  in  a  Course— Path.    Thus  we  see,  how  nearly  they 
approach  to  each  other  in  their  original  notion.   The  Hebrew  word  is  employed  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  Bbok  of  iGencois;  "And  the  SwV^VnmiUCiS:,  "of  God  moved;'  nfiniO 
nufViCii?rh.  "  ^ppn  the,  foce  of -the  waters."    Let  us  mark  the  word,  corresponding  with 
Mqved^.ifyt  Hebrew  RChP,  which  Mr.  Parkhurst  explains  by  "To  Shake,  ihove  ttemn- 
"  lously,"  where  the  f^*^  RCh  in  both  these  terms  has  the  same  fundiilnentd  notion. 
There  is  however  pne  sense  annexed  to  the  Hebrew  n*1  RCh^  in  which  die  idea  of  Cpm- 
motion  has  disappeared^  and  where  we  are  brought  nearer  to  the  sense  of  £he  word6, 
which  J  am  nov:  u^nfoldiiig.    It  signifies  ^^  Space,  distance,  interstice  i^'  where  we  appear 
to  have^he  idea  oi  at,  Course — JPath — Wws  or,  as  we  have  before  seen,  a  term  beloftiging  to 
this  family  .of  words  explawed>  "  The  Extent  of  a  Course ;  **    from  which  interpretation 
we  pass  to  the  idea  oi  Extent  or  Breodih  in  general.     Mr.Parkhurst  supposes,  that  this 
sense  of  ^pace,  &c.  is  derived  from  the  notion,  that  whereyet  tliere  is  Air,  there  is  ^pace ; 
and  others. from  tliat  of  a  "Spacious,  Airi^  Place."    In  Hebrew,  Hm  RChB  means  "To 
**  be  dilated,  made  broad  or  wide."    We  see,  how  the  explanatory  term  Zpace  connects 
itself  with  the  tejms  oif  motion,  S/;fl/iwVrr«,  (Germ.)  &c.  To  Pace  or  Walk  about  here  and 
tliere.;    and  thus  we  again  see,  how  the  Helirew  RCh^  the  Space^  may  connect  itself 
with  the  R^CK — the  Course,  &c.     In  Arabic,  the  acknowledged  parallel  terms  to  this 
Hebrew  wprd  are  ^o.  j  Reyeh,  "Smelling,  discovering  by  the  smell. — Ryh,  Wind, — 

"  Odoar,  smellyexhalation,"  and  ^a    •  Rawii,  ^*  A  Pleasant  refreshing  wind  —^Blowing, 
"  (Day.)— Ru<i,^The  Soul,  incorporeal  spirit," 

Mr.  Parkhurst  explains  the  Hebrew  word  in  one  sense  by  "The  Exhalation,  Re^k, 
"  or  steam  of  wat^r ; "  which  would  iead  ns  to  eondude,  Xhek  th6  Hebrew  term,  arid  the 
English  RkeIw^  Reeky,  were  directly  connected.  If  this  should  be  the  fiict,  the  sense  of 
R£RK,;the  Vapolir,  was  immediately  taken  from  that  of  the  Wind :  yet  when  we  remem- 
ber the  explanatory'  terra  Exiialation  from  Exhalo,  which  R.  Ainswofth ^explains  by  "To  cast 
"  or  send  forth  a^'fumfe  or  vapour,"  we  shall  see,  that  the  sense  of  Reek-  might  be  derived 
From  the  idciiof  ^^AKl^•G  out  or  up,  Casting  up  or  out.  I'shaH-shew,  that  the  Latin  Halo 
belongs  to  tBe  English /frt/* —the  iGerman  /i/fl/w.To  CaSt  or'Draw  out  anything^ — ^Dirt, 

6r  *c» 
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&c«t  as  frofoi  the  Hole^^Halhw^  &c^  The  B.eader  perhaps  will  be  more  inclined  to  admit 
mj  idea  respecting  the  relation  of  Reek  to  Rake,  when  he  learns-,  that  in  the  sanae 
column  of  Lye's  Saxon  Dictionary,  where  Itaeu^  **  Pluvia,  procella,  unda,  Humor^  occtM's, 
we  have  likewise  under  a  similar  form  R  a  cum.  To  Rake.  The  term  Reek  will  be 
more  particularly  considered  in  a  future  ps^e. 

The  Hebrew  f\0mt3  M-RChP-T, '  To  Move  tremulously/  is  applied,  as  we  perceive, 
to  the  indescribable  Motion  of  the  Divine  Spirit  on  the  Waters  in  the  process  of  Creation, 
Hence,  possibly,  the  Greek  Mystics  have  derived  dieir  illustrious  personage,  the 
rRicAPaiar,  (E^ixava&ofy)  about  which  term  so  many  conjectured  have  been  formed. 
He  is  described  by  Orpheus,  as  the  Air-W^andering  Deity—^s  adorned  with  golden  Wings^ 
and  as  Whirling  about  the  World  by  the  gapping  of  Us  Wingf : 

U^uToyoPof  xaXiti  itfvn^  fuyetf,  AieEPOnAArKTON, 
Cl^ytntf  XPYIEAIXIN  APAAAOMENON  rrTE^YrEXZIN^ 

O^Tf  v^kufMnurt Off  v^Xvofxiof,  HPIKAIIAION, 

A^^of,  x^vf*09y  ^oifyrFo^»t  vafAfxti  i^tec* 

Off ff iff  Of  0'KoToia'^»y  awftfAav^aa^  ^I^X^h 

TiANTFt  AINHEir  nTEPTniN  PinAK  RATA  1COEM6N.     {Ifymn  V.) 

The  Reader,  who  wishes  to  know  the  difficulties  of  the  Critics  on  this  celabrated  tiame, 
must  consult  the  Commentators  on  Orpheus.    I  shall  not  trouble  myself  with  the  various 
properties  ascribed  by  the  Mystics  to  this  Deity,  but  shall  be  contented  with  laving 
suggested  an  origin,  from  which  the  fable  may  perhaps  have  arisen.     I  cannot  however 
but  note  the  observation  of  some  Critics,  who  imagine,  that  EricapaioSf  {n^mmvcLui^^  is 
a  compound  of  H^,  Ver,  and  Kvrof,  Hortus,  quasi  **  Hortofum  P^ernus  qnidani  Prarses,  et 
*^  numen,  auctor  fertilitatis  omnis,  idem  alias  Priapus,"  Bcc.    It  is  hot  improbable,  that 
a  word  might  exist  in  Greek  under  this  form,  signifying  *'  Hortorum  Cultor  ;  **    and  if 
so,  the  £Hi=CAPii/^j,  would  be  the^term  Kep-Our-c/,  Kep-ORTiof^  (KuwOTPo^,^  in  a  con- 
trary order,  Hortorum  custos,  Hortulanus,  ex  K>}iro(,  et  Ov^of,  Custos,  Kiivw^o:,  Hortulanus, 
ex  Kijiro,-,  et  n^,  Cura,  Ktjvow^M^,  Hortum  Colo.)    If  such  a  term  redly  existed  in  Greek,  and 
became  confounded  with  the  Hebrew  word,  we  «iay  well  imagine,  that  the  Hebrew  word 
would  be  accommodated  to  the  Greek  form.     The  Ouroiy  (Owjo-,)  in  Kep^Ouros^  (Kistov^c,) 
belongs  indeed,  as  the  Lexicographers  supposQ,  to  Ourosy  (Ow^of,  Custos,)  as  they  arc 
both  to  be  referred  to  Ora^  Oreoy  (n^a,  Cura,  n^w,  Curo.)    Let  us  mark  Or^,  (nf««>, 
Curo,)  under  the  form  of  our  Element  *R,  which  means  nothing  l)ui  *  To  take  Care  of,  or 
*  Cultivate  the  Era,'  (e^sk);    and  we  see,  that  in  the  compound  before  us,  JC^p^uR^, 
(KiiTot;^ew,  Hortum  colo,)  *  To  Cidtivate  a  Gavim^  ifhe  word  is  brought  to  its  original  Spot 
and  gtenuine  idea. 

I  sbaB  produce  in  this  place  some  Hebrew  and  Arabic  words,  under  the  form 
RKB,  &C.,  where  the  sense  of  our  Element  is  fully  exhibited.  In  this  Language,  23^ 
KKB  signifies  to  Ride  ;  and  in  the  mode  of  applying  it  we  uneqiiiyocally  see  the  idea 
oiAgitaiion — Commotion^  &c.  The  term  seems  to  be  peculiarly  applied  in  its  full  force, 
when  it  relates  to  Jehovah  Riding  upon  the  Heaveni— upon  Clouds^  &c^  (Psalm  Ixviii. 
5.  18.  84.  Isa.  m.  1,  &c.  Sec.)— ^n,  Job,  "To  Ride  upon  the  Wind,''  says  Taylor, 
"  is  to  be  t09sed  about  in  it  like  a  sjraw."    "  Thou  lif test  me  up  to  the  Pf^dJ*      (nn 

KUK,) 
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RUK»)  f*Thoa  cauMat  me  to  Ride  vpon  it.'*  Here 2yy  RJCB  it  connecteii  with  nD 
RUKs  ds  we  hsve  seen  its  kindred  term  Jjm  RChP  to  be.  In  laaiah  Mt.  1.  <«BeIiok! 
<*  the  JU>rd  RidiiA  upon  a  swift  Oot^.'*  Hertf  :33*\  RKB  is  connected  with  ^  HB,  the 
Cloudy  which  might  lead  ns  to  suppose^  that  ^SD  RKB,  <^noting  Motion^  &c.,  and  parti- 
culariy  applied  to  jiir,  is  a  compound  of  Ruk  and  HB^  $ignif7ing\^fr9  Fiy/eur.  The* 
Hebrew  Qj^HP  likewise  means  to  '^Vibrate)  mov^  with  Vibntory.or  tremulous  motion, 
*'  t^  flutter."    The  RK  howerer  is  probably  ohly  significant,  and  the  B  is  organical.    In 

Arabic,   Jill  tiAKym  signifies  ^^ Writing,  a  Writer/'  which  I  imagine  to  be  derived' 

from  th'(^  id^a  of  Rar//;^  or  Scratching  on  the  Ground.     An  adjacent  word  is  UJU^iXli 

Rakib^  ^^  Riding  f  k  Rider  "    Again,  in  Arabicj  ^jiMi  Re  sum,  means  ''TraYelling 

''  day  and  night,  leaving  Traces  in  die  Ground  <a  camel.) — ^Ru sum, Inscriptions,  written 
'<  laws,  canons,  enstom/'  We  here  see^  that  the.  xMriginal  sense  of  R  &s  u  m  is  diat  of  a 
Trar^i— Mark,  Rut,  Road,  &c.  upon  the  Groundf  and  that  the  idea  of  Travelling  is 

taken  from  these  Ruts,  Ro  ads>  flee.  I  find  likewise  the  Arabic  wmt  Resm,  ''  A  law, 
'<  precept^  iranon,  rule*  regufamon. — A  model,  design,  drawing,  Mescripdon,  writing; — 

"  The  Trace  or  Vestige  of 'a  hottse,  &c.  on  the  ground.''  Again,  w^lj  Rasim  means 
"  Sealing,  marking,  delineating,  writing."    The  primitive  idea  ^of  these  terms  again 

appears  in  Rezm  m^J^  ^ Ploughing.'^ 

We  shall  now  understand  the  origin  of  the  term  Rbytum,  RuTHM-itf,  which,  we 
see,  has  precisely  th^  same  sense  as  the  Arabic  Resm,  and  relates  to  the  idea  of  what  is 
Marked  or  Traced  in  regular  lines,  form^  or  order,  (PvV«rt  Rfg^hmfHf  ConcinnitaS|i— Numo- 
rus  seu  Modulus  cert&  dimensione  et  proportione  consCans.".  Tl^e  Lexicographers  have 
explained  RuthmWz(?,  Pi;0/a»C««  by  '^Tempero,  Formo,  Compono,  et  Effingo,"  which 
might  have  been,  Formo  et  Efiingo,  quasi  justa  fineamentorum  Dejcr^iatfe^  Kite  formam 
Describo  3  where  we  should  have  had  the  same  .metaphor^  The  word  Scribo  and  Grqfo^ 
(r^^,)  and  Grave,  belong  to  a  similar  action  of  Gnntt^ox  Gi^Uftg  up  the  Dirt. ,  In  the 
same  column  of  my  Greek  Vocabulary,  where  RyTHmtz^,  {rtAfAifn,)  is  found,  we  have 
RvGcW,  (Pt^o;,)  RosTri/i7/,  which  I  have  shewn  to  belong  to  Rout-;— The  Rout^  up 
of  the- Ground,  atljf  which  expresses  a  similar  idea,  applied  to  a  different  purpose.  They 
have  the  same  relatidn  to  each  other,  as  Grut  has  to  de^Scriho^  Scribo,  Grcfo,  (rf«^tf,)  and 
Grave,  Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  wprd,  which  I  have  adopted.  Kite,  which  belongs 
to  the  idea  of  the  7r^^— Rut  of  .Road,  as  I  shew  in  another  place.  R.  Ainsworth 
explalrts  Rirus  by  "  Rite.  &t^A  Course  or  order  ^-^A  Wcnfg**  where,  in  Course  and 
Wmf  we  have  still  thk  ^smiehtetaph^r.  RutIi  yios,  (Pt/O/Ao^,)  appears  under  another  form  in 
RusM^A  (Pt;<r/tM{,)  which  has'been  explained  by  z^kw,  tha,  axnfJk».  The  Creek  Arithm^jt, 
(A^fjbo;,  Numem^'}  td  Which",  we  know,  belongs  Arithm-^i^,  is  still  only  another  form  of 
*HuTn  Mo/,  (PwOftt?,)  where  our  Element  appears  in  its  full  form  *RT.  The  Etymologists 
who  derive  RvrrntmSf  (pt/0|i*dc,)  from  Ruo,  Pt;*;,  fluo,  "  ut  sit  tenor  aquae,  quae  lineam  Cursus 
•*  sui  tenet,"  have  exhibited  the  true  metaphor,  ana  have  even  hit  upon  pne  of  the  words 
belonging  to  this  rtce'  The  terms  Ruo  and  Reo^'To  Flow,  (Piw,  Pi«,  pW^,)  bebng  to  the 
form  ^R,  but  we  see  thte'lorfn  RS  in  Reuso,  RqoS|  tiuisKoff at, (Vivatf^  Poo;,  Fluentum, 

We 
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We  How  see  the  origin  6f :  the  Hebrew  Q;^  RKM,    which  d^Otes  Variehf  of 
^^  coknr  or  figun ;    to  hi  ^uriegaUdi  diver^ifiei.-^To  be  variegated  or  *uotied  zs  cloth,  witk 
**  va^htiJi  cp/outi  SLTtdyigtires  \    either  with  the  shuttle  of  the  needle^  to  be  brocaded^  <y[  em- 
•*  broiJeredJ'    This  word  belongs  to  the  idea  of  making  Tror^/,  Maris,  Scratches  upon  the 
Ground,  &c.     Mr.Parkhurst  has  justly  referred  to  this  Hebrew  word  the  Latin  of  the 
middle  ages  Recamare,    the  Italian   Ricamare,    the  Spanish  Recamar,   and  the'  French 
Recatner,  "all   signifying  to  Embroider r    In  Hebrew,  Qjn  RGM  means  *'To  be  rio- 
<<  lently  moved,  disturbed,  .or  troubled ;  **  where  we  have  the  strongest  sehse  of  this  race 
ef  words,  when  it  denotes  Agitation — Commotion^  &c.     Mr.  Parkhurst.  refers  this  word  to 
PffACa>,   *'To   whirl  round,'*  conceiving,  that  the  V  Gnain  corresponds   with    a    vowel 
breathing;  and  that  the  form  of  thevJHebrew  word  is  RM.    The  j;  Gnaih  should  here  be 
considered  as  representing  the  G.    Sdme  words  with  the  y  (rnain  after  the  *1  'R  have 
a  s&milar  idea  of  Commotion  and  Fioience,  as  Xfjn  RG2,  **  To  Crush,  to  break  by  Crush- 
"ing"^-tBTn  RGS,  "To  tremWe,  shake,  quake;"   and  jn  RG,  •'To  Break,  Break 
"  of,  'Break  in  pieces,)'  &C.,.  which  belong  to  such  words  as.  JIabso,.  KRGnuoy  (Fm*^, 
Collido,    Pnyrvv,  FrangOj)    Rout,  &c.  8^c,  &c.     The  preqeding  voord  to  JH  R6,  iir 
Mr.  Parkhjurst's  Lexicon,  is  ]0%  "  A  Bridle ; "  which  denotes,  I  imagine,  the  Breaker,  ot 
Subduer. 

The  Hebrew  QJH  RGJf,  signifies  "To  Whehn,.heap  together,  accumulate."  This 
contains  a  similar  idea  to  Rout,  a  confused  Heap  of  any  thing*  I  do  not  mean  to  say, 
that  Rout  and  RGJIf  belbng  directly  to  each  odier,  But  that  the  Hebrew  word  contains 
the  sense  of  the  Element  such  as  we  find  it  in  the  English  term.  In  Hebrew,  ftVI  RZP, 
signifies  **'To  StrOw,  or  Spread ; "  where  we  have  likewise  the  idea  of  Routing  over 
a  Surface,  under  a  different  turn  oF meaning.  The  term  Qfl  R^M,  "To  be  contracted, 
"  scowl,  a»  the  eyes  of  a  person  in  anger,"  belongs  to  the  words  IIesum,  &c.>  signi- 
fying Marks — Traces,  Ruts,  &c.,  and  applies  to  the  idea  of  Scowling,  as  connected 
with  the  Traces — ^RuTs  or  Rugje(,  or  Corrugations  made  on  the  Countenance  by 
anger,  &c;  The  Hebrew  ^T^^  RChMi  which  signifies  «  The  Womb,  Pity,"  I  conceive 
to  belong  to  the  Efcment  RM.  The*  true  form  is*  in  the  Arabic  RAM  ^^u  The  He- 
brew n  Ch  becomea  n  ^Y .  ^  slight  variation  in  form,  and  the  ^  becomes  ^^  by 
adding  a  dot  to  the  top.  of  it.  Taylor  explains  the.  Chaldee  QKH  RSM,  as.  ualed  in 
Daniel,  by  "  Exarare,  Consignare ; "  where  we  mark  in  the  explanatory  term  Exarare, 
belonging  to  the  Plough,  the  original  idea  of  the,  word.  Mr.  Parkhurst  explains  the 
word  by  "To  make  or  impress  a  mark,^  to  mark,  sign,  designate."  In  Hebrew^ 
QflT  RTM,  means,  according  to  Mr.  Parkhurst,  "To,. hind,  tie»  fasten  by  binding-,*' 
and  hence  "the  Genista  or  Spanish  broom,,  so  called  frpm  thc^*  toughness,  or  tenacity  of 
<*  its  twigs.*'  This  word  signifies  **To,  Bindj  as  I  imagiue,^^for  the  sawe  reason,,  that 
Stringo  does,  which,  we  know,  actually  relates  to  the  ideia.of  Scratching^  upon  a  syurface* 
Castel,  among  the  interpretations  of  this  word,  gives  us  "  Strepitus,  Tumultus,  Fragor ;  ** 
where  we  see  the  idea  of  Commotion — Confusion,  &c.  The  corresponding  Syriac  word  he. 
explains  by  "Balbuties,  blxsitas,  hassitantia  Linguae..  Nutus  oculorum^Nictatio,"  which 
refers  to  C^^j^^  Speech  or  Motion j  and  ^e* first  A«^^c  word,  which  he.p^Kxiuces  as 
parallel,  he  explains  by  "  Cenfregii,  Comminuit  /  **    where  we  lee  the  idea  of  Breaking 
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my  surface,  substance/ &c.    This  Arabic  word  is  3\  Retm;  and  the  first  sense  which 

Mr.  Richardson  gives  of  the  term  is  BreMng^  Bruising,  (the  Nose,"  &c.)  5  where  we 
are  brought  to  the  very  idea.  Other  senses  of  the  word  are  "  Rolling  a  thread  round 
**  the  finger  to  remember  anything. — Ret  em.  Furze  or  broom."  We  have  here  the 
senses  of  Bindings  and  the  Furze  or  Broom,  as  in  the  Hebrew  word.  I  must  leave  the 
Eastern  Scholars  to  decide,  how  these  senses  ar^  to  be  reconciled  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  original  idea,  whatever  it  may  be.  I  cannot  however  be  very  remote  from  the 
primitive  notion.  The  Fursu  or  Broom  may  be  the  Prickly  substance  Breaking  or  Scratch^ 
ifig  or  RASf/ff  the  Skin, »'  Camem  Exarans^  Pirstringemi^  &c. 

In  the  same  openiilg  of  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary  we  have  ^^j  Rbjm,  ♦*8ton- 
**  ing  to  Death ;  *'  where  We  see  the  action  of  Violence.  In  some^odier  sen^s  it  means 
**  S trowing  a  grave  with  Stones.  Putting  up  a  sepulchral  monument — ^Repulse>  de- 
^'  testation,  reproach,  execration. — A  tomby-a  grave,  a  monument.— *A  well,  a  pit,  a  ditch, 
"  or  trench."  The  succeeding  word  Is  iL:j^  Rejm^,  "  !•  A  Sepulchre.  2.  The  den 
<*  of  a  hyena,  (which  is  often  a  tomb.)  3.  Death  by  Stoning.  4.  A  Tumulus  of  stones 
(<  over  a  grave,  a  monument.  5.  A  Sign,  a  mark."  Perhaps  die  original  sense  of  thes^ 
words  might  be  the  &ign  or  Mark^  and  afterwards  a  Tmb  or  Meoiorial  made  by  throwing 
stones,  &c.  &c.  '  This  will  shew  us,  that  the  5/^^  J^kin  of  Paris  is  the  Heap  of  Stones, 
which  would  be  thrown  over  his  grave,  if  he  had  been  put  to  death,  for  the  bad, 
which  be  committed,  with  an  allusion  perhaps  to  his  deserving  to  be  Stoned  to  Death. 

AXXa  fMiXa  T(*^f;  itthifjtoff^  Hti  leiv  9^ 

Afti»e»  tfftro  ^^rutaj  natttw  tny^  099  lo^eic.      (F.   56-7.) 

In  Hebrew,  ^p**  RKB,  signifies  "To  Roty  become  Rotteny  or  putrid,"  which  brings-  us 
to  the  Dirt  of  the  Earth,  whatever  may  be  the  precise  idea,  by  which  it  is  connected  with 
it.  Perhaps  it  means  to  be  in  a  Broken  state.  In  the  same  opening  of  Mr.  Parkhurst's 
Lexicon,  I  see  ftV*1  **  To  Strow  or  Spread,  Stemere,  as  a  coverlet  or  the  like  ; "  where 
we  are  again  brought  to  the  same  spot,  under  the  idea  of  Routing  or  Scattering  about. 
It  signifies,  as  a  nounj^  "  Live  coals,  or  embers  spread  out,"  says  Mr.  Parkhurst.  The 
Hebrew  ^tS^T  RSP,  signifies,  as  Taylor  explains  it,  **  Pruna,  Scintilla.  A  very  quick, 
''  rapid,^  brandishihg,  and  penetrating  motion }  as  that  of  an  arrow  shot  from  a  strong 
**  bow.— That  of  the  vehement  heat  or  flame  of  raging  fevers  and  calentures,"  &c.  &c. 

I  shall  now  consider  some  Hebrew  and  Arabic  terms,  belonging  to  the  form  RGL*. 
The  Hebrew  ^iT  means  the  Foot,  which  we  should  at  once  refer  to  our  Element  RGy  as  ^ 
denoting  the  Ground.  But  it  belongs  particularly  to  the  idea  of  making  Marks^-^ov 
Impression^  or  RAS»rr/-^R*JTS^  &c.  on  the  Ground  by  Treading^  and  therefore  must  be 
referred  to  the  race  of  words,  now  under  discussion.  Mr.  Parkhurst  explains  /^  RGL, 
by  "  To  Smite,  strike.  Impress ; "  and  "  as  a  N-— The  Foot,  which  by  continually  Strikirtg 
«(  against,  or  Treading  upon,  some  solid  obstacle,  supports,  and  moves  the  animal  forward.'* 
We  here  see  the  genuine  idea,  though  the  mode  of  reasoning  on  this  idea  is  foreign  to 
the  purpose.  —  As  a  Noun  ^^Jl  RGLI,  nieans  "  A  man  on  foot,  a  foot  soldier,"  whiek 
will  lead  us  to  understand  th^  oifxgin  of  the  Arabic  Jc^^  Regul,  A  Man,  which*  is 
derived  from  his  strQn|^  powers  oiPf^alking.    Mr.  Richardson  ^ives  us,  as  the  first  sense 
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of  thi^  word,  <<  A  Man,  A  Man  of  intrepidity ;  potemt  in  vehery ; ''  whctrwe  see  notfaia^ 
of  the  original  idea.  The  next  sense  b  Rejl^  An  Army,  which  ineans^  I  imagine,  the" 
Foa/-Soldiery ;  but  in  some  of  the  other  senses  of  the  word  we  are  directly  brought  to  the 
FoQt  in  Mr.  Richardson*s  interpretation,  as  "  Binding  the  Foot  — ^Hanging  up  a  Shee|i  b]pr 
"  the  Feft, — ^Bringing  forth  a  child  with  the  FtH  first.-^-Standing  on  Fwt. — Having 
*'  a  large  Fooit. — A  Horse  with  the  forehead  or  one  Foot  white."  I  must  leaye  the  adepts- 
in  the  Arabic  Language  to  reconcile  the  other  senses  of  the  word  with  this  idea.    In  tbev 

same  column  of  Mr.  Ricbardsoa  we  have  the  term  iScfmj  Rejii^,  which  this  Lexico-« 
grapher  interprets  by  <M.  Firmness  of  Tread  ia  walking.  9.  Puvslain.  3.  Flowing 
<<  waters,  aqueducts.  4.  Being  on  FoU,  5,  Virility.  6  Manly/'  In  the  same  column  we 
have  ^1  Jo^  RsjLAM,  << Infantry.  TvroFnt:'  This  will  be  sufficient  to  decide  on  the 
original  idea  of  the  word. 

The  Critics  in  BibUcal  Learning  by  considering  the  Hebrew  ^J*^  RGL,  in  the  con^ 
fined  sense  of  die  Fettf  without  a  knowledge  of  its  original  idea,  have  been  led  on  many 
occasions  to  forced  interpretations  of  the  word.  Hie  Hebrew  7^*\  RGL,  denotes,  as 
I  conceive,  the  Feeif  the  Tremding  Member  from  the  Road — ^Rovte^Rut,  &c.,  Trac9f 
Tracks  Path,  made  by  the  Rit  in  Walking,  just  as  Tread  belongs  to  Trucks  Tr^ce^  &C/ 
A  very  difficuh  passage  occurs  in  Deuteronomy,  which  has  much  divided  the  Commenta* 
tors.  **  For  the  land  whither  thoo  goest  in  to  possest  it,  is  not.as  the  land  of  £gyptf 
**  from  whence  ye  came  out,  where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed,  and  wateredst  it  with  thy 
*^  Footy\[^y\  RGL,)  **  as  a  garden  of  herbs :  But  the  land  whither  ye  go  to  possess  it, 
<<  is  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  drinkedi  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven."  (Chap.  xi. 
ver.lO,  11.)  Dr.  Shaw  explains  it  thus,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Parkhurst,  **  When  their  various 
*<  sorts  of  pulse,  saframn,  (or  carthamus,)  musa,  melons^  lugar-^aneSf  &c.,  (all  which  ate 
<<  commonly  planted  in  Rills,)  require  to  be  refreshed,  they  strike  out  the  plugs  that  are 
<<  fixed  in  the  bottoms  of  the  cisterns  (wherein  they  preserve  the  water  of  the  Nile) ;  and 
<<  then  the  water  gushing  out  is  conducted  from  one  Rill  to  another  by  the  gardener,  who  is 
'<  always  ready^  ais  occasion  requires,  to  stop  and  divert  the  torrent,  by  turning  die  Earth 
"  against  it  with  hu  Foot  /  and  opening,  at  the  same  time,  with  his  mattockj  a  new  trendi 
'<  to  receive  it."  Mr.  Parkhurst  objects  to  this  interpretation,  since  the  process  alludes  to 
'<  Seed  in  general,  plainly  including,  if  not  principally  intending,  com  ;  "  and  he  agrees- 
with  Niebuhr,  who  imagines  it  to  refer  to  a  Machine  for  conveying  water,  worked  by  the 
/oo/.  *— The  Hebrew  ^;|^  RGL,  does  not  mean  the  Foot,  but  is  used  in  the  more 
original  sense  for  the  Track — Trace,  Course,  Road,  Rout — Rut,  &c.,  the  Furrow^ 
Channel,  &c.^  made  for  conveying  water.  I  shall  shew,  that  the  English  word  JC///  is 
quasi  Rigl;  and  this  very  form  we  actually  find  in  Webh,  for  the  same  object,  as 
Rhigol,  '<  a  little  Ditch  or  trench,  a  furrow."  Nothing  can  be  more  probable  than 
this  conjecture  respecting  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  word,  whidh  becomes'  certain,  when 

we  consider  the  parallel  Arabic,  term  &X^^  REJiL«f,  which  not  only  relates  to  the  Foot, 
but  means  likewise  <'  Flowing  Waters,  Aqueducts,**  Cast^l  gives  us  some  parallel  Syriac 
term  to  this  Hebrew  word,  where  we  find  the  interpretations,  '' Foramen,  Hiatus 
**  speluncae. — ^Torrens,  vadum,  flumen  ^  "  where  we  have  the  idea  of  the  Hollonv,  and  die 
HollofD,  as  connected  ^ith  Water. 

Another 
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Another  $ense  of  the  wor4  7jn  RGL,  corresponds  to  our  ^ord  Timis  and  the 
la!&ayic$s^  which  Mr.  Parkhurst  explains  1>7  *' Several  distinct  .&roi«'/  or  Impressions  on 
^'  the  senses,,  and  may  be.  rendered  Jhms^  This  idea  relates  rather^  I  believe,  to  the 
regular  Paths^-^'Ot  Traces  made  in  walkings  or  tlie  Regular  Channels  or  Furrows j  if  isre 
suppose,  that  it  belongs  .to  its  .more  original  sense.    The  Persian  P&^  #  ^  <^  A  Foot. — 

'<  A  Footstep,  track,  tcace»  mtfk,  vestige,"  has  a  siaiilar  meaning,  V  ^    jCk   /  ^ 

PW  difr  F^i,  **  One  after  another  successively."  This  is  taken  from  the  action  of  one 
£ooi  following  another  in  walking.  The  Hebrew  yT\  RGL,  signifies,  says  Taylor,  **  The 
**  Movements,  Affections,  Inclinations^  Dispositions  of  the  mini.**  Job  xxxi.  5.  Prov.vl.  18. 
Eccles.v.  1.  Isai.  liL  7. ;  and  Gkewise  ^^  Common  conversation  or  ^business,  iSam.  xxiii.2£. 
**  His  Haunt,  where  he  commonly  converseth.'*  The  word  oftea  signifies  nothing  bnt 
tfays — CoMueff  ^C.%  the  familiar  fVays  and  Courses,  which  a  person  takes.  JRcttttne  has 
a  similar  meaning  from  the  Route,  or  Road.  '**  Go,  I  pray  you,  prepare  jet,  and  know 
*'  arid  see  his  place  where  his  Haunt^  ^T^  RGL,)  **  is/'  As  a  verb,  this  Hebrew  term 
signifies  **  To  Investigate,  search  or  jyy  out^  says  Mr.  Parkhurst  $  •*  That  is,  either  To 
^^^  follow  hy  the  Foot,  as  it  were,  or  rather,  q.  d.  To  Foot  round  a  country  or  city  in  order  to 
^'  Sjy.*^ .  This  sense  of  Sj^ng  may  ekher  belong  to  the  same  metaj^or  as  Imfeiiigate,  from 
Vestigium^  To  Trace  or  Track  out,  or  that  of  Footing  or  Pad£ng  about  a  Country,  as 
.Mr.  Parkhurst  observes.  The  latter  is  probably  the  true  idea.  Tlie  same  Hebrew  word 
means  *'To  slander,  calumniate,"  which  Mr.  Parkhurst  imagines  to  be  derived  from  the 
idea  of  Smiting  with  the  tongue.  Taylor  thinks,  that  the  sense  of  Slandering  and  Z>f- 
faming  belongs  to  the  Idea  of  acting  <^'the  Spy  in  common  life  in  a  bad  sense/'  This 
sense  is  derived  frdm  the  metaphor  of  making  Tracks  —  Traces — Marks  —  Scratches, 
RA8»r^/upon  the  Ground',  ff  Rail  and  its  parallel  terms  do  not  directly  befong  to  it^ 
the  Hebrew  word  must  be  consridered  as  having  a  similar  metaphor.  Taylor  explains  the 
Hebrew  ii^ord  in  this  sense  by  the  Latin  X)btrectOi  which  is  attached  to  the  Element 
TRC,  under  the  same  metaphor,  as  it  belongs,  we  know,  to  Tracto,  Trako,  Tractusj 
•*'  A  Trace,  Mflrk  or  Streak,*  as  R.  Ainsworth  explains  it. 

;.  We  shall  now  understand  the  origin  of  the  famili|ir  Arabic  word  /\a^**j  Resul, 
an  Apostle  or  Prophet^,  which  belongs  .to  the  Hebrew  ViT  RGL,  and  the  Arabic  A^^ 
Rbjijl;;  and  signifies  the  JTrowZ/rr — ^the  i%i9/^,  the  Walker  on  the  Road.  Mr.  Richard- 
^son  justly  explains  the  Arabic  <JWm^  Resul,  by  ^<  An  Atpbassadorj  a  Missionaryj 
**  Apostle,  Prophet. — A  Messenger,  Courier."    An  adfaoent  Persian  word  is  (-)cXxxMf 

^%%iden.  To  Arrive ;  where  we  have  still  the  idea  of  a  journey  on  the  Road.  Another 
meaning  of  the  Persian  term  is  "To  Hum,  (as  flies).;''  wTiete  we  have  the  sense  of 
Noise,  annexed  to  this  race  of  words.  In  the  preceding  coltimn  of  Mr.  Richardson's 
Lexicon  we  have  ^Jowi  Resl,  A  gentle  Pace — RusvL,  Prophets.  He  succeeding 
word  to  RKB  ^-)  To  Ride,  in  Mr.  Parkhurst's  Dictionary  is  ^3*1  RKL,  "  To  trade, 
*^  traffic,  merchandise,"  as  our  author  explains  it ;  which  is  derived,  as  I  imagine,  from 
the  idea  of  Travelling,  We  cannot  but  note,  how  the  explanatory  term  Trade  con- 
nects itself  with  Tread*,  and  we  all  know,  that  Traffic  is  applied  to  the  Road,  'There 
'  is  great  Tiraffic  on'  dils'  Road.^     The  succeeding   tern»   to  ifais  in   Mr.  Parkhurst's 

Lexicon 
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Lexicon  are  Oy^   RKSET,  "To  bind  hard  6r  close,  to  join,  connect;"    ^y^  RKS, 
"  To  cam,  acquire  by  labour,  or  industry,"    We  have  Seen  how  tfie  sense  of  Binding 
connects  itself  with  that  o(  Scratching  upon  a  surface  in  the*  Latin  Afr/fr^o;    and  in  an 
explanation  of  one  of  the  Senses  of  the  Hebrew  Word,  Mr.  ParUiurst  has  adopted  the 
terms  Rough  and  Rugged,  where  we  are  directly  brought  to  the  Elementary  idet, 
Castel  however  brings  us  to  the  true  idea,  when  he  explains  the  verb  by  *<  Eleoawt^  Ligau 
"vit,  constrinxit,"  and  the  substantive,  belonging  to  it,  by  ^'Exctlsa,  Salebrosa/'  i.e. 
the  Raised,  Ridged,  Rough  places;  and  moreover,  when  he  gives  us,  as  the  sense 
of  the  parallel  Chaldee  term,  "Triturare,  contundere."    The  sense  of  *To  Earn,'  &c. 
may  be  taken  from  the  metaphor  of  Rakm;^  dirt  together,  corKhi^endi:   and  hence  it  is, 
that,  the  parallel  w£thiopic  term,  produced  by  Castel,  means  ''  Immundus,  abominabi^s, 
"  PoUutus,"  the  Foul  object ;    and  that  in  Syriac  the  parallel  term  means  A  Horjey  i.  e, 
the  Raker  up  of  the  Ground.    I  ought  to  add,  that  the  senses  of  the  Arabic  terms, 
produced  by  Castel,  as  parallel  to  RKL>  the  Traveller,  bring  us  to  the  Feet  and  the 
Groundy  as  *'  Percussit  Pede.     Pedam,  impegit.-^Via ;  Latus  juhienti,  pars  ea,  qi^am  fodi- 
**  cat  eques  ;  "  or,  as  he  might  have  zdded^  Pedibus — '^  Ungulu  juraenti  calcata  Terra'' 

It  is  marvellous  to  observe  the  powerful  effects,  which  Language  has  product 
on  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and  how  veins  of  imagery  and  even  modes  of  action 
have  been  formed  from  the  impression  of  words,  which  continue  at  once  to  exhibit  the 
primitive  and  the  derivative  idea.  If  from  this  union  of  the  Missionary ---xhQ  Preacher  or 
the  Prophet  vdth  the  Foot  of  the  Traveller,  that  the  peculiar  imagery  has  arisen  in  the 
following  passage,  which  is  alike  rem;^rkable  in  its  original  and  secondary  application: 
''  How  beautiful  are  the  Feet  of  them  that  Preach  the  gospel  of  peace,  and  bring  glad 
'^  tidings  of  good  things."  (Rom.  x,.  15.)  The  word  adoptjed  by  Isaiah  in  the  passage, 
to  which  St.  Paul  alludes,  is  ^}r\  RGL,  the  Foot,  which  has  been  just  examined.  Hence  it 
is  likewise,  that  when  the  Apostles  are  sent  forth  to  Preach  the  glad  tidings  of  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven,  they  are  enjoined  '  To  shake  the  Dust  from  off  their  Feet,*  as  a  solemn 
act  of  denunciation  a^inst  a  perverse  people^  who  should  reject  the  blessings  of  so  great 
a  Mission.  .   ^ 

A  name  for  an  Astronomer  in  Arabic  is  cX^alj  R  as  sad,  which  is  derived  from  the 
the  idea  of  the  Ro  a  d,  TTiese  notions  may  seem  on  the  first  viev<r  very  remote  from  each 
other ;  but  the  interpretation  of  the  Lexicographer  will  provethe  truth  of  niy  hypothesis. 
Mr.  Richardson  explains  this  word  by  'M.  Ak  observer  (of  the  srars,  Ro%\ds,  fee.) 
<<  2.  One  who  lies  in  wait(an  assasin,  robber,  informei^  &c.)  8. The  Lion.  Rassad,  An 
<^  Astronomer.  4.  A  mathematician.  5.  An  observatory.'*  This  word  may  shew  us, 
how  inxpossible  it  would  be  in  many  cases  to  discover  the  leading  idea,  by  which  such 
different  senses  are  iionnected,  unless  4he  Lexicographer,  who  is  supposed  %o  be  an  adept 
in  his  Language,  either  by  chance  or  by  design,  h^d  supplied  us  witl)  the  original  notion. 
If  in  this  case  we  had  only  seen,  that  Rassad  meaht  an  Assasm — A  Lion  and  an 
Astronomer,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  us  to  have  discovered  the  idea,  by  which 
these  senses  were  connected,  unless  by  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Language. 
Rassad,  in  the  sense  of  a  Robber,  "One  who  lies  in  wait  **  on  thje  Road,  corresponds 

with  our  phrase  *'  An  HighWa^  Man,".    In  Arabic  likewise  \Xf^^  Reshi  d,  is  "  One 
*'  of  the  attributes  of  God  :  A  Director,  conductor,  guide,  sagacious,  intelligent,"  which 

belongs 
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MongSj  we  see,  to  Rassad,  and  means  tbe  person,  vrho  points  out  the  Road  to 
another.    Hence  is  derived,  as  Mr*  Richardson  justly  observes,  the  name  of  Haron 

J/  Rashid,  (OujmJI  ^jJ^Hrun  Al  RshUt)  "The  fifth  Khalif  of  die  house  of 
**  Alabbas,  contemporary  with  Charlemagne."  In  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Richardson's 
Diaionary  we  have  Ressad  i^Lcj  <*  1.  A  Patrole.  2.  A  Collector  of  toll.  3.  An 
"  astrcmomer.'*  We  little  imagined,  that  the  name  of  Haron  Al  Rashid,  with  whidi 
we  are  so  familiar,  was  derived  from  the  idea  of  the  RoAD-Man.  In  the  next  column 
of  Mr.  Richardson^  Dictionary  to «diat,  in  which  Rassai>  cXa^I^  is,  I  find  v^l^ 
Raktb,  <M.  An  Observer.  2.  A  Rival; "  which  belongs  to  the  idea  of  WaUlung  on 
the  Road.  Tlie  Rival  is  the  jeafeus  person  who  Watchm  the  actions  of  another. 
Again,  we  have  V^«3i  Rekub,  ''Contemplating,  observing  (the  stars.) — ^Waiting, 
"  Expecting."  Having  obtained  the  original  idea,  I  must  leave  the  adepts  in  the  Arabic 
Xiaaguage  to  discover  the  origin  of  the  other  senses,  as  connected  with  tfab  leading 
jiQtion. 
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RC,  RD,  &c.  &c. 


Words  denoting  PTater — Moist 
or  other  Exhalations  —  Va^ 
pourSi  &c.  &c.  &c.  connected 
with  the  action  of  Routing, 
Rakino  up  or  about  the 
Ground^  under  the  various 
ideas,  of  Stirring  up  or  about 
—Cutting  up.  Scattering  about, 
with  different  degrees  of  Vio^ 
lence^^Noise — Commotion,  or 
so  as  to  malce  Ruts— Roads 
—Routes,  &c..  Furrows-^ 
Channels,  &c.  &c. 


ROTHO5,   ROCHTH05|  RoiZOS,  &C. 

(Gr.)  Noise,  Commotion,  as 

of  Water,  &c. 
RiTH,  REiTHron,  RAiD^r,  &c.  &c. 

(Sax.  Gr.  Welsh,  &c.)  a  River, 

Channel,  &c. 
Ruissftfu.  (French,)  A  Kennel, 

a  Rivulet. 
Rad.  (Germ.)  A  river  running 

impetuously — the  course  of 

a  River. 


Radm.  (Germ.)  To  Run,  to  be 
carried  forward  impetuously, 
to  Rout  up  the  Ground. 

Rhud.  (Pers.)  A  River. 

RHT.  (Hebrew,  Syr.  Chald.) 
A  Gutter,  Trough,  To  Run 
down. 

Hrego,   Reog,  Regen,  Rigo, 
Raino,  Rain,  &c.  (Run.  Germ. 
>  Lat.  Gr.  Eog.  &c. )  To  Dash 
or  Sprinlcle  with  Water. 

Razo  —  Ratha  -Miggs,  (Gr.) 
Splashings  of  Water,  Dirt,  &c. 

Ros — Eerse-— ARROser,  (Latin 
Gr.  Fr.)  Dew— To  Sprinkle, 
&c..  To  Cast  or  Scatter  about 
Water. 

Reek,  Recjh,  Rauch^i»,  &c. 
(Eng.  Sax.  Germ.)  To  Cast 
or  Emit  a  Watery  or  Foul 
Exhalation. 

Racu,  Rak,  Rawk,  &c.  &c. 
(Sax«  Scotch,  &c.  &c.)  Rain, 
Mist,  Fog,  &c.  &c. 

&c.  &c.  &c. 
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I  HAVE  had  perpetual  occasion  to  observe^  that  the  order  of  ar- 
rangement presents  to  the  writer  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
in  works  of  this  nature.     I  shall  in  this  article  consider  a  Race  of. 
words*  belonging  to  our  Element,  which  relate  to  Water — Moist 
or  other  Exhalations^  Vapour^  &c.,  though  I  do  not  attempt  to  prove, 
that  all  these  words  are  to  be  regarded  as  directly  belonging  to  each 
other.     Many  are  probably  derived  from  different  portions  of  the 
same  fundamental  train  of  ideas;    though   some   of  them   may 
certainly  be  considered,  as  more  immediately  belonging  to  the 
same  series  of  terms.     I  have  supposed,  in  my  general  hypothesis , 
that  the  Radical  RC,  RD,  &c.  expresses  the  action  of  Routing— 
Raking  up — about^^^ongy  &c.  the  Ground^  so  as  '  To  Stir  up — 
Cast  it  up — Scatter  it  ahout^  with  various  degrees  of  Violence — 
Noise — Commotion — Agitation^  or  so  as  to  make  Ruts — Road&— 
RotTTES — Furrows — Hollows — Channels,  &c.     If  we  take  into  con-- 
^ideration  these  various  circumstancesy  we  shall  see  the  ^igin  of 
the   Race  of  words,   under  the  Radical  RC,  RD,  &c.   denoting 
Water^^EjchalationS'^Vapoutj  ficc  under  the  various  accidents,  aN 
tached  to  such  objects,  of  Noise^-^Jgitation^^Dashing^^Splashing-^ 
Sprinkling — Spouting  up — forth --^  out  ^^  oi  Running  in  Channels^ 
86C.  &c.     We  shall  oftentimes  be  enabled  to  perceive,  which*  of 
tliese  turns  of  meaning  is  most  prominent  in  the  sense  of  a  cer-^ 
tain  word  %    though  frequently  some  or  all  of  these  ideas  will  be 
combined  and  inseparably  blended  with  each  other* 

Among  the  terms,  denoting  Noise  connected  with  Water,  we 
jiave  the  following)  as  the  Greek  Rotho^»  (Pado^,  Undarum  strepi« 
tus,  Remorum; — Strepitus,  Tumultus,  Impetus);  Kocnrhos^  and 
RocHT^^a,  (Po%A>c>  Fluctuum  Strepitus,  Fluctus,  Po;^m»,  Strepitum 
seu  Stridorem  edo) ;  Roizo5,  ROIZ0,  (P^i^o^,  Stridor,  Sibilus,  Impe* 
tus,  P0i(f»,  Voluto  equum  in  Flumine  vel  lacu  ad  abluendas  sordes.) 
Among  such  Mrords  we  must  class  REiTHran,  (Pci^oy,  Alveu«;— ^ 
JFlumen,  Fkvius;   Rith^  (Sax.)  Rivufej   the  Welsh  Rdidar,  a  Cata* 

ract; 
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ractj  and  Rhedeg,  "To  Run,  to  flow  or  stream  as  a  River/' 
The  Welsh  Lexicographers  have  referred  us,  under  Rhedeg^  to  the 
Hebrew  om  Rahat,  TTt  Rutz,  Currere ;  t\T\  Rhedaph,  Sequi,  inse* 
qui;  the  Chaldee}m  Reten,  Cursor;  im  J^^^,  Her  facere;  and 
the  Greek  Pkoi,  \Rftrai  fluo. 

The  pieceding  word  to  thrs  Welsh  term  in  Mr.  Richards'  Dic- 
tionary relates  to  Noise  in  general.    RuECuain  signifies  Pedere, 
and  <<To  make  a  Noise/*    In  the  column  adjoining  to  that,  where 
these  words  are  found,  we  have  Rhawo,  ''a  Troop,  a  company;" 
on  which  Mr.  Richards  observes^  ''  Q.  wh.  the  English  Rout  be 
'*  hence  derived ;  and  Q.  wh.  Rhodio  come  from  hence,  ate;  being 
''  turned  into  o^  as  usual.*'     The  Welsh  Rhobio  signifies   ^To 
'  Walk ; '   and  in  the  same  eolumi\  of  Mr.  Richards*  I>ictioiiary» 
where  this  word  occurs^  we  have  Rhochan^  '^  A  Grunting,''  be- 
longing to  Rhoch,  ''  A  groaning  or  grunting,  a  roaring ;  '*  Rhodl, 
Rhodol,  ''An  oar  to  Raw  with T*    Rhodol,  *'  A  Paddle,  Stafi^/' 
Rhodwyn>  "  The  river  Rhone  in  France ;  '*    Rhoo»  *'  A  Wheel. 
«'  So  in  Arm;.  Cor.  Rdz.''  belonging  to  the  Latin  Rota^  from  the 
RouTi»  RoAP^  or  Rut  made  on  the  Ground.     The  succeeding 
word  to  RMd  is  Rhadawg,  a  Shield^  which  is  pexhaps  taken  from 
the  round  form  of  the  Wheel.     In  the  succeeding  ookmn  wei  have 
Rhuo^  To-Roar;  Rhuad^  A  Roaring;,  and  Rhvadwr,  A  Roarer..  The 
preceding  term  to  Rhoch,  ^' A  Groaning  or  grunting,  a  roaring,'^ 
is  Rhocc AS,  ^'  A  Young  Lad/*  which  probably  bek>ngs  to.  the  idea 
of  the  Roaring  or  Noisy  Bey.    The  Celtie  Rboccas  directly  brings 
us  to  the  Italian  RaOazzo^  the  Boy,  &c;     In  the  same  column  of 
my  Italian  Vocabulary,  where  this  word  is^  1  find  Ra^gio^  a  Ray» 
Beam;  and  Ragghio,  the  braying  of  an  ass."    I  have  shewn,  that 
Ray^  RADitf^t  &c.  denote  the  Lines,  which  are  made  by  Scratching 
upon  a  Surface^  and  that  the  sense  of  Noise,  attached  to  our  Ele- 
ment, is  derived  from  this  action.   In  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Ri* 
€har^'   Dictionary,   where   Rhodwyn,  Sec.    is    founds  we    have 

RHODrr<» 
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RnoDresi  "Pomp,  ostentatiotit  or  shew,  vain-glory,  glorying, 
«<  bragging,  boasting;*'  and  Rhoddi,  To  give,  bestow.  The 
Celtic  Scholars  will  consider,  whether  these  words  may  not  relate 
to  the  Noisy^-^Stvelling  Braggart,  and  to  an  ostentatious — Bragging 
mode  of  conferring  favours. 

The  French  fioD#r,  ''To  rove  or  ramble  about,**  may  justly  be 
considered  as  belonging  directly  to  the  Celtic  Rhodio.  The 
French  Etymologists,  under  Roner,  justly  produce  these  Hebrew 
and  Chaldee  terms  Rats,  Rah  at,  together  with  the  Greek  Roth^iVi, 
(Potito)  s  and  they  add  likewise  the  Syriac  Rdo,  '"  Marcher,  voyager, 
'^  cheminer ; **  the  German  Raden,  Courir,  se  Haters  the  Welsh 
Ehedeg^  and  the  Bas«Bretagne  terms  Rhedec^  Rhedert^  Courir« 
which  we  see  all  belong  to  the  sense  of  our  Element.  The  He- 
brew p  RZ  signifies,  says  Mr.  Parkhurst,  "  To  Run,  Move  or 
^^  Ride  swiftly,  to  Run,  to  cause  to  Run,  to  Drive  or  Force  one 
**  thing  against  another,  to  Dash,  crush.-* As  a  N.  with  a  forma- 
•*  tive  K"  A,  ''pK"  AR2,  "The  EaktHs  or  Earthy  Matter,'* 
&c.  &c.  Hence  he  adds  <' German  E&d£,  Saxon  Eorthe,  and 
*'  Bng.  Earth,  and  perhaps  Greek  i^,  the  same.*'  The  suc« 
oeeding  term  in  Mr.  Parkhurst's  Lexicon  is  'ifyn  R2^Z>  <^  To  Run 
here  and.  there,  or  with  swiftness  and<  violence.^Td  Dash, 
break  or  Bruise  by  collision.'*  He  adds,  aa  Derivatives^  *'Gr. 
^  Vwtru^  To  Dash.;  B^^vai,  To  Break,  to  Ruih.  Qu.  ?  Compare 
*'  under  B^.  German  RUch^  Quickly;  Sax.  Raus^  and  Eng. 
••  Race.     Also  Risk.  Qu.  ? " 

In  the  same  opening  of  my  French  Dictionary,  where  I^oder 
cx^curs,  we  have  Rosser^/'To  bang,  to  lick,  to  thrash,  to  roaul;'* 
as  my  Lexicographer  explains  it ;  where  we  have  the  full  sense  be- 
longing to  these  terms  of  Commotion  and  Violence,  Rout,  &c.  &c. 
Le  Duchat  observes,. that  the  French  Rouer  is.  sometimes  put  for 
RoD<r.  My  French  Lexicographer  explains  Rouer ^  by  ''To  break 
^  a  man-  on  the  WheeL — To  Jade,  to  tire,  to  Harrass. — Rouer  de 

**  CoupSjt 
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"  Coups,  to  bang  soundly,  to  raaul  unmercifully."  We  see»  that 
Mot4ir,  'To  bfeak  on  a  WbeeL'  belongs  to  Jimte,  ft  Wheel,  quasi 
Rota  ;  but  the  sense  of  to  Harass,  &c.  is  attadied  to  the  more 
general  idea  of  the  Element,  Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  word 
Harass,  which  I  have  shewn  to  be  derived  from  Harroit, 
Herser,  To  Stir  up  the  Earth.  The  preceding  term  to  RoDcr  in 
the  Dicticmary  of  Menage  is  Rodomontade,  belonging  to  Rgdotnantt' 
which!  have  conjectured  in  one  place  to  signify  'The  Bover 
*  about  the  Mountains,'  as  in  Passamontet  ficc.;  and  perhaps  the 
Reader  in  seeing  these  terms  {or  motion  might  be  inclined  to  this 
idea  j  I  have  however  proposed  a  difierent  origin  of  the  word  in 
another  place.  I  have  before  produced  the  German  RxDen  and  its 
parallels,  which  will  unequivocally  unfold  to  us,  that  the  xuiim 
for  a  Expert  &c.  is  derived  from  the  idea  which  i  have  pn^K»ed. 
Wachter  has  placed  Rad  in  various  articles  with  the  folk}wing 
different  »gniftoations ^  "Rad,  Cito,  celeriterf — Rota,  Curms, 
••  Fluvius  impetuose  ovrrens — ^AJien,  Cucrere,  Propexare,  et  cum 
**  impetu  ferri;  and  Raotii,  Exstirpare/'  bearing  the  same  mean- 
ing, says  Wachter,  as  RoTT^n,  or  aus-KoTT^n,  *'Extirpare,  sive  id 
"  fiat  destructionis,  sive  <;ultune  causa."  Here  we  unequivocally 
perceive,  that  the  Riveiv- the  Rad  is  derived  from  or  connected 
witli  the  idea  o{  Routiko  up  the  Ground. 

RoTHER,  in  old  British,  is  a  tiame  applied  to  Rivers,  as  Baxter 
observes;  who  derives  it  from  Tr  Odr,  Limes.  He  imagines, 
that  RoTHtfr-Hi^Aff  is  "  Ripa  Limitis ; "  and  RorxERsDam,  Agger 
Limitis ;  and  Lye  supposes,  that  RoTH£R=Hi^Ae  may  be  derived 
itom  Rethrat  Nauta,  and  mean  "Nautarura  Partus."  {Saxon  DicL 
sub  Rethrit'Hythf.)  Rotuer  means  here,  Fconcdve,  A  if^ater  or 
River.  Junius  has  an  article,  under  the  term  Rei,  which,  as  he 
says,  "olim  Anglis  Flumen  denotabat.  O.Rut  Ry.  H.  et  H,  Bio. 
-•  B.  Buye.    Sunt  a  JPiw,  Piw.OnreK,  de  aqud:  «Hde  et  P»ft  1V(f, 

"fluxas. 
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**  fiuxus,  fia«itunk.  A  Saxonibut  quoqtse  Ritm  est  Rivus.  Al.  Ritha 
*<  est'Torrens.    Gr.  Fu^y»  Fluenturii}"  and  Lye  adds,  **Cut  non 
"  ofurmf  derives  a  C.  B.  Rhe,  Flu«re,  Currere^"   In  Persian,  O^j 
Run  is  "  A  River,  a  torrent,  flowing  water."     An  adjacent  word 
is  RuKH  j-jtj(P«wO   The  Intestines ;  and  o*io  Rvde,  "An  In- 
"  testine}— The  string  of  an  Instrument."     Run  means  a  Rivert 
from  the  Hollow  m  Channel  or  Rut,  in  which  it  runs ;  and  hence 
it  signifies  the  Intestines,. the  HoUow  vessels;  and  in  a  secondary 
sense  **  The  string  of  a.  raiusicat  instrument,"  from  the  idea  of  the 
Intestines^  of  which  Strings  were  originally  made.     Ruik  likewise 
means  **  Song,  Cheerfulness,  jovial  cdnversation,  convivial  mi^th," 
from  the  string  of  a  Musical  inatrumoit.     The  preceding  Arabio 
word  to  RwD  is  cij^RxwD,  *' Moveable,  Moving.     Rod,  A. Slow, 
"  easy  Pace."    Here  we  have  the  idea  of  Race  on  Bkotkn  in  al 
Rqad  ;   and  thus  Run,  die  River,  is  tha  Routs  or  Co^se>  of  the- 
River:     In  the  same  column  6f  Mr.  Richardsoor's  Diotimiary  we 
have  Ruoftar,  '*A  River  in  a  valley,  A.  Channel  fbrmetf  by  the 
<^  Torrent,  &c. ;    and  Vivnkhand,  Tlie  bed  of  a  River."     In  the 
same  <^ning  of  Mr.  Richardson's  IXctionary   L  find:  Rut,  A 
River.     In  die  C^eek  Reo  and  Ruo^  (Vuii  Vtm,)  we  have  the  form.' 
^R  ;  but  the  form  RS  appears  in  Rjeuso,  (PitHmJ  and  in  the  Deri- 
vatives R6o»4  Rous,  Revstov,  Roikoj,  &c.  (Poor,  Pms^  Fluentnm, 
Fluxus,  Pfurrof,   Pe«Mc>   FUudus.)     The  Reo;  (Pm,  Loquot.)  To. 
Speak,  might  be  derived  from  the  idea  of  JVsina;'  but  we  shall  (jnd,. 
I  'imagine,  that  it  belongs  to  the  sense  oonvfeyed  ^y  Ento,  {Epufi 
Traho,)  or  the  Latin  Eruot  i.  d.  Prqferre  Verba.    The  term  tsm- 
RHT,  signifies  in  the  Hebrew^  *«AGutt»%  or  Troughs'*  and  in 
Chafdee  and  Syriac  *^To  Run  down,"^  %s  Mr.  Pafkhavst  explains. 
it«     An-  adjacent  word  in.  the  Lexicon  of  this  writer  is  rtr>  RZH, 
**  To  waste,  attenuate,  make  lean,  famish,"  which  must  be  rieferred' 
to  terms  of  Vidence',  «s  Rado,  Rase,  &e.     The  aucoeeding  word 
is  rrh  Rucht  "  To  cry  out  or  shout,  Ipr  grief  or  joy  v"   where  we 

have 
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have  the  idea  of  Noiut  as  in  Room,  &c.  &c.  The  next  word  is 
on  RZM,  "  To  be  contcacted,  scowl,  as  the  eyes  of  a  person  in 
*'  anger,"  which  belongs  to  the  notion  of  a  Face  contracted  into 
Ruts,  Rugjb,  &c.,  as  I  have  before  observed.  The  next  word  is 
^n  RZN,  which,  as  some  imagine,  relates  to  the  idea  of  JFeigh' 
ingt  Balancing,  &c.,  though  Mr.  Parkhurst  observes,  that  '*  it 
"  seems  better  to  refer  this  word  to  the  root,  rvr\"  RZH,  which 
means,  as  we  have  seen,  "To  Waste,  Attenuate,"  &c.  The 
next  word  is  m  RCh,  Air  in  motion'— Reek,  &c,  which  I  have 
before  fully  discussed. 

We  have  seeiit  that  the  German  Re6#ii  signifies,  as  my  Lexi- 
cographer explains  it,  <'  To  Stir,  move,  agitate,  excite  something," 
which  accurately  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Element,  as  it  has 
been  unfolded  in  these  discussions.  The  succeeding  word  in  my 
German  Dictionary  is  REo^n,  the  Rain^  which  we  now  see  belongs 
t6  the  idea  of  Jgitation^  Commotion^  &c.  In  the  English  Ann,  and  in 
some  of  its  parallel  terms,  the  Radical  consonant  G  is  lost,  and  the 
JNT,  which  is  only  an  oiganical  addition  to  the  G,  remains*  The 
Etymologists  refer  us,  under  Rdn^  to  the  parallel  terms  in.  other 
Languages ;  as  the  Saxon  Hregn^  Bxegti^  R^f^$  the  Gothic.  lUgn, 
the  German  Regen  or  Regnen^  the  Belgic  Righen,  the  Danish  and 
Islandic  Regen^  the  Swedish  Ragn,  the  Runic  Hregg^  R^ggp  the 
Greek  RainOf  (Pcupu,  Aspergo,  Irroro) ;  and  they  remind  us,  more- 
over, of  the  Latin  Rioo,  and  the  Greek  R£on»a,.R£on»mi,  (Pfynwf 
Pvynyci,  Frango,)  and  the  phrase  in  Pausanias,  ^'RAGuaios  UrtoSf 
^^  (Payituo^  viTog  Plttvia  impetuosa  et  cum  quadam  vehementia  pro- 
'*  rumpens/')  These  terms  may  be  conceived  as  belonging  to 
each  other,  under  the  general  idea  of  Commotion^  Agitation^  but  in 
some  we  are  dhrectly  brought  to  the  original  action  of  Scratching 
upon  a  Surface. 

In  Italian^  Riga  means  ^^  A  Line,  a  Dash ; "    and  Rioar^,  To 
Water,  Sprinkle;   and  Rioi^o,  RiQagnolon  a  Rivulet;  to  which 
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my  Lexicographer  puts,  as  a  parallel  term,  the  French  Ruisseau. 
The  Etymologists  derive  Rioo  from  P/y«,  Algeo,— from  Piog,  and  Ayu9 
&c.  &c.    They  record  likewise  Raino,  (Fcuvu^  Aspergo,  Irroro,)  quasi 
Raj^o,  a  term  which  I  have  already  illustrated  by  producing  the  race 
of  words,  with  which  it  is  accompanied  in  the  order  of  a  Vocabulary, 
as  Rah,  Raiso,  Razo,  RATHamigXf  &c.  {Pum^  Votura^  Profligo,  &c., 
Pa^«,    Perfundo,  aspergo,   a  Vamtf  vel   P^o-o-w,    Frango,   P«flapy|, 
Gutta.)    Here  we  see,  that  these  terms,  denoting  the  Sprinkling  or 
Dashing  with  Water,  are  connected  with  words  expressing  actions 
of  Commotion^  as  of  Routing  up  or  about,  or  Breaking  up.    We 
have  seen,  that  RATHA=M/y*,  (PuOecfuy^^  Gutta,)  relates  to   the 
Splashing  up  of  Dirt  by  Horses  in  running,  KONIH^  PAeAMIITEZ 
iCoXXw.  (//.  4/.  502.)    Perhaps  the  Migx — Miggs  in  RAXHA-Mig'*', 
^igg^os^  may  belong  to  such  terms  as  Mignuo^  (Miywu,)  and  its 
parallels  Misceo,  Mix^  &c.,  words,  under  the  Element  MG,  de- 
noting '  Agitation f  &c.,  which  I  shall  shew  to  belong  to  the  idea 
of  Stirring  up   the   Muo.     Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  term 
Jr-RoRo,  which   will  bring  us  to  the  Latin  Ros,   Ror-iV,  from 
whence  we  pass  to  the  French  ^r-Ros^r.     The  Latin  Ros  has 
been  referred  by  Martinius   to   the  Greek   Erse,  (E^a>f,)  to  the 
Chaldee  on  RS,  Stillare;    to  the  Arabic  EH  RS,   Aspergere;    to 
the  Hebrew  Dtin  RSIS,  Stilla,  Gutta,  which  belongs  to  Dn  RS,  To 
Moisten,  before  produced.     Mr.  Richardson^  under  Sprinkle^  gives 
us,  as  a  corresponding  term,  the  Persian  {^0<j^j}.j  REEzedun,  which 
signifies  <^  To  dissolve.   To  Break  in  pieces^  to  pour,  to  diffuse,  to 
*'  scatter :  To  be  scattered,  bruised,  melted.     Rizid^,  Dispersed, 
'*  Flowing,"   which    unquestionably    belongs   to   such   words  as 
REG/itfo,  (jPnywia,  Frango,)  Rout,  &c.  &c.    Lye  produces  the  term 
Rago,  which  he  explains  by  <^ Substillum,  Pluvia  Roscidula;''  and 
which  he  refers  to  Racu,  (Sax.)   Rakia,  (Isl.)  Pluvia ;    the  Runic  . 

^^gg^ — ^^^ggf  fr^"^  Roka^  "  Unda  sursum  ventis  dispersa,''  and 
the  same  Lexicographer  refers  to  these  terms  the  Scotch  words 

6  T  use<i[ 
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used  by  Gawin  Douglas  Rak,  Roik,  Reek,    ''quae  idem  sign'tfi- 
••  cant ;  *'  where  we  are  brought  to  the  English  term  Reek. 

The  English  Reek  has  been"  referred  by  the  Etymologists  to 
the  Saxon  Rec^  Recan,  the  German  RaucK  Rauchen,  Riecken^  the 
Belgic  Reucki  &c.,  the  Islandic  Ruika^  the  Danish  Roger^  &Cm  who 
inform  us,  that  Martinius  derives  the  German  Rauch  from  the 
Hebrew  nn  Ruch.  Lye  however  observes,  **  Dispice  interim  annon 
'*  A.S.  Rec  magis  videri  possit  abscissum  ex  Voacikog^  quod  Hesy- 
**  chio  exp.  ^xAiyfor,  Durus,  Asper;  vel  ex  Pa/K€^o(, . Iquod  eidem 
*'  doctissimo  Grammatico  exp.  %aX69ro^,  Difficilis :  atque  adeo  hiio 

'^  pertinent  quae  Regum  sapientissimus  habet  Prov.  x.  26.  de  mo-^ 

_  • 

«*  lestia  fumi."  The  Greek  RakWo5,  (PaxiXo^,)  and  RxiK^ro^, 
(Poixe^o^,)  belong  to  the  sense  of  our  Element  when  it  denotes  An^ 
noyance — Disturbance^  as  •  To  Rake  up  the  feelings,'  &c.  Rakelos 
has  the  same  form  as  the  French  RACL^r,  ''  Scrape>  shave  or  Raze 
"  off."  In  the  same  opening  of  Lye's  Dictionary,  where  Rec, 
Fumus,  is  found,  we  have  Rec^^^,  '^  Domus,  aula,  palatium,  basi- 
**  lica;"  on  which  Lye  observes,  «*  Domus,  autem  ideo  forsan 
<<  Reced  dicebantur,  quod  focos  habentes  in  centro. Fi/mo  plenas, 
**  (^Fumosa,)  esse  solebant.'*  We  shall  perhaps  approach  nearer  to 
this  idea  in  the  Saxon  Reesn,  parallel  to  the  Gothic  Razn,  Domus, 
as  the  Saxon  term  signifies  a  Roof,  Rafter,  *'Asser; — Lacunar, 
**  Laquear." 

We  shall  now  understand  how  the  sense  of  Reek  is  involved 
in  the  train  of  ideas,  which  I  am  at  present  unfolding,  and  how 
impossible  it  is  to  select  a  peculiar  notion*  to  which  it  may  be 
said  more  directly  to  belong.  We  plainly  perceives  in  the  term 
Reek— To  Reek,  &c.  the  idea  of  a  Vapour  or  Exhalation — particu- 
larly a  moist  vapour,  Cast  forth^^ Emitted — Rising  or— Raised  up, 
as  if  connected  with  the  idea  of  Dirt  Raked  or  Routed  up,  in 
a  state  of  some  commotion  and  annoyance.  The  fundamental 
idea  of  Reek,  'To  Reek,'  is  that  of  Risjng  /i/— being  Raised  or 

Raked 
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Raked  «^,  and  this  is  the  familiar  notion  annexed  to  objects  of 
this  nature.  Hence  we  say  *The  Reek  Rises— The  Vapour 
«  begins  to  Rise?'  and  from  this  metaphor,  9s  we  know,  the 
term  Exhalation  is  derived;— £«itf/o,  "  To  Exhale,  or  breathe  Out, 
••  to  evaporate,  to  steam,  to  Cast  or  Send  forth  a  fume,  or 
*•  vapour; "  where;  in  the  explanatory  terms  "  Cast  or  Send  forth," 
and  in  the  use  of  the  prepositions  Ex,  E,  and  Out,  we  see  the 
fundamental  idea.  We  cannot  separate  likewise  from  the  sense 
of  this  word  Ree^,  as  it  is  sometimes  applied,  the  idea  of  Commo- 
tioH,  and  we  often  perceive  annexed  to  it  the  sense  of  an  Annoy- 
ing  or  Disturbing  Commotion,  if  I  may  so  say,  or  Foul  species  of 
Commotion;  which  brings  us  more  directly  to  the  original  idea. 
We  shall  find  too,  that  R&ek  particularly  refers  to  a  WaUry  Ex- 
halation; and  thus  we  see,  how  it  connects  itself  with  Raku, 
R^EKiA,  &p.  &c.  Pluvia.  Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  term  Dis- 
turbingi  expressing  at  once  Annoyance  and  ^Commotion,  and  be- 
longmg,  as  we  know,  to  Turbo,  Turbidus,  which  latter  word 
R.  Ainswofth  actually  explains  by  "Muddy,  Thick,  Foggy" 
I  shall  shew,  that  Turbo  is  derived  from  the  idea  of  '  Stirring  up 
«  the  Foul  or  Turpid{Turpis,)  Dirt  of  the  Ground  or  Turf.' 

It  was  not  necessary  that  Lye  should  have  had  recourse  to  a 
Greek  word  denoting  Jsptr,  for  the  origin  of  Rec,  ^{c.  Smoke,  as 
the  Teutonic  word  Rough,  &c.  would  have  at  once  supplied  him 
with  the  same  idea;  and  in  German  the  senses  of  Rough  and 
Rec  are  actually  represented  by  the  same  terra,  or  by  terms 
under  the  same  form,  Rauch,  Rough;  andfiAUCH,  Smoke.  These 
ideas  are  so  involved  with  each  other,  that  it  is  oftentimes  impost- 
sible  tp.m.ark  ^he  shades  of  difference,  by  w4iich  they  ^e  distin- 
guished. iMve  §hewn,  that  Roup h  is  derived  from  the, idea  of 
RouTi»^,  TiAKmg-^asiing  np  or  'Breaking  up  a  surface  into 
RiDPES}.  and  .thus  we  seie,  how  it  agrees  with  Reek  in  .itp_fund«r 
rnentol  idea.     In  fkigljsh,  'R*bk  sigwifies  at  pnce  the  Rough 
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Ridge  or  Protuberancei  as  we  might  explain  it,  ^nd  an  Exhala^ 
tion.  Nathan  Bailey  explains  "To  Reek''  by  "To  Cast  a  steam 
•*  or  smoke/*  in  one  article;  and  in  another,  "Reek,  A  Mow,  or 
••  Heap  of  corn/'  We  shall  now  understand,  that  the  one  may 
be  considered  as  the  passive  participle  of  the  other; — To  Reek 
means  'To  Cast  out — Rake  pr  Raise  up  or  out ; '  and  the  other  sig- 
nifies ^  The  Cast  out — the  Raked  or  Raised  up — theRiDOE — Protu- 

*  berance,'  &c.  Our  author  has  another  article  "  To  Reek  or  wear 
away.  His  Sickness  Reeks  him;  i.  e^  wastes  or  wears  him  away; 
where  Reak  has  the  metaphorical  sense,  annexed  to  the  action  of 
Casting  up — Rak/w^  or  Scratching  up,  about,  &c. — Tearing^  Velli^ 
eatings  Fretting^  &c.  In  Scotch,  Reik  means  Smoke;  and  it  means 
likewise  <'Metaph»  A  Disturbance;  A  tumult,"  as  Dr.  Jamieson 
explains  it.  This  sense  of  Disturbance,  &c.  unequivocally  shews 
us,  how  the  idea  oi  Smoke  is  connected  with  that  of  Routing  or 
Raking  up  the  Dirt;    and  accordingly   the  Latins   say  equally 

*  Pulverem'  vel  *  Fumum  Excitare/     In  Scotch,  Reik  means  *To 

*  Reach,'  and  "  To  Reik  out — foorth,"  corresponding  with  our  term 
Rig,  To  fit  out,  &c.,  as  Dr.  Jamieson  explains  them  in  separate 
articles.     I   have   shewn,  that  To  Reach  means  '  To  Rake  or 

*  Draw  out— along,  &c. — Stretch  out,*  &c.,  and  that  Reik  put  or  forth 
means  to  Rid  or  Rake  out  a  surface;  and  thus  we  see,  how  all 
these  terms  belong  to  the  same  fundamental  idea.  We  cannot 
but  perceive,  how  the  words  Out  and  Forth,  annexed  to  Reik, 
bring  us  to  the  true  notion^  and  are  alike  applied  to  Reik,  the 
Exhalation^  which  Reeks  Out'— to  Reik,  the  Tract,  which 
Reaches  or  Stretches  Outi  and  to  Reik,  the  term  of  preparation, 
what  Rids  Out.  Dr.  Jamieson  refers  us,  under  Reik,  to  other 
forms  of  the  same  word,  Rak,  Rawk,  &c.  ''  A  thick  mist  or  fog, 
'^  a  vapour;''  and  here  he  has  collated  various  words  signifying 
Moist— Humid,  See,  as  Rak-ur,  Rek-^ia,  (Island.)  Humidus,  Irri- 
gare,  &c.  &c.     I  have  already  produced  the   terms   under  our 
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Element,  relating  to  the  Sprinkling  of  Water;  and  I  have  shewn, 
that  they  alike  belong  to  the  idea  of  Agitation^  Commotion,  in 
Routing  up  the  Ground. 

Dr.  Jamieson,  under  Rak,  produces  the  English  Rack,  before 
explained,  with  a  disquisition,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  record. 
Our  Lexicographer  has  justly  referred  the  Islandic  Rok-r,  the 
Twilight,  and  Rokv^a,  Vesperascere,  to  the  race  of  words,  denoting 
a  Vapour — Fog,  &c. ;  and  he  has  properly  reminded  his  readers 
of  the  Scotch  phrase,  A  Rooky  day,  ''  when  the  air  is  thick,  and 
"  the  light  of  consequence  feeble."  Hence  it  is,  I  imagine,  that 
Rato,  in  Gipsey,  means  the  Night;  and  that  in  Gothic  we  have 
Riwis,  Riwiz,  Tenebrae;  Riwizan,  Caligare,  obscurus  fieri;  and  in 
Irish,  'Re AG,  Night ;  Reag^W/,  Purblind.  In  the  succeeding 
column  of  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary  to  that  in  which  these  Irish 
words  are  found,  is  Really  Realt,  A  Star ;  and  I  must  leave  the 
Celtic  Scholars  to  consider,  whether  Reall  may  not  be  quasi 
Reagll,  that  which  is  seen  in  the  Night.  I  have  oilered  however 
a  different  conjecture  in  another  place.  In  the  Hindostanee  Dia- 
lects, Raut  is  Night;  and  Rauk,  Ashes  ;  where  we  are  at  once 
brought  to  the  idea  of  Dirt.  The  terms  Dusk — Dusky  and  Dust, 
&c.  &c.  have  a  similar  relation  to  each  other. 

The  English  word  Reechy,  as  'Reechy  Bacon,'  is  nothing  but 
Reeky,  as  the  Commentators  on  Shakspeare  understand ;  though 
it  does  not  always  mean  Smoky,  as  Mr.  Steevens  interprets  it. 
A  Reechy  surface  is  that  from  which  there  arises  a  Foul  Exhala^ 
tion^  or  rather  Exsudation^  or  on  which  someFo«/  matter  is  collected, 
like  a  foul  Exsudation.  In  the  first  and  more  original  idea  it  is 
used  by  Shakspeare,  where  he  talks  of  '*  Reechy  Kisses,' \HamL); 
and  the  *' Reechy  neck  of  the  Kitchen  Malkin,"  (CorioL);  and  in 
the  second  sense,  when  he  talks  of  a  '  Reechy  Painting,'  (Af.  Ado, 
&c.)     I  cannot  help  adding,  that  Shakspeare  has  used  Reek  with 

the 
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the  due  metaphor  of  "  Drawing  or  Casting  up—forth^*'  according 
to  my  hypothesis,  in  the  following  passage ; 

''  For  there  the  sun  shall  greet  them, 
''And  Draw  their  Rbbkino  horxoars  up  to  heaven." 

Whenever  the  terms  Reek,  &c.  relate  to  the  Foul  or  Dirty  Vapour 
Exhaled  or  Cast  out,  we  are  brought  more  directly  to  the  original 
idea  of  *  Dirt  Cast  out/ 

We  perceive,  how  these  words  Reeky,  Rechy,.&c.  connect 
themselves  with  terms  signifying  a  Foul — Filthy  or  Corrupt  state 
of  things,  as  Rust,  Rusty,  Resty   Bacon,  Euros,  (Eufog,  Situs, 
TOucor);   RocciA,  (Ital.)    Rot,  Rott^w,  &c-;  and  they  differ  only 
in   this  respect,  that  these  latter  wards  seem  to  relate  to  Dirt 
pimply,  without  including  the  idea  of  *  Dirt,  as  Cast  or  Thrown 
*  up/     Yet  this  is  a  minuteness  of  distinction,  which  it  is  scarcely 
necessary    to   propose.     In   another   form   of  the  word   Euros, 
(£o^«»^»)-^the  term  Eurus,  (Ev^u^,)  we  pass  into  the  idea  of  what  is 
Cast  or  Thrown  out;   as  I  have  before  shewn,  that  it  means  the 
^RiDDEO-^ottl  way,  so  as  to  he  Spacious  and  Broad  for  any  purpose; 
and  in  the  adjective  Eurod^x,  (Eu^&yJiyci  Putrid,  situ  obsitus; — tene- 
bricosus,  obscurus  ;   Amplus^   latus,)  we  have  both  ide^s  com* 
bined.     Let  us  note  likewise,  how  this,  word  relates  to  what  is 
Dark  from  the  idea  of  .Dirt f  as  we  have  just  seen.     I  may  here 
;remark,  that  Rot   is  derived  from  Dirt  in  a  RovQu-^Broien — 
RouTi^v^up  state;   and  that  Rott^;i  in  German  at  once  actually 
aignifies  '  To  Rot,'  and  *To  Rout  up  the  Ground;' — *'Rott€» 
*'  et    composite    Fer-Korren,    Putrescere ;  —  RoTTe»,    Rumpere 
^*  terram^   sive   id    fiat    Aratro,  aut  Fodiendi  instrumento,  quod 
:^'  faciunt  coloni,  sive  Rostro,  quod  faciunt  sues/*    {fFachter.  sub 
voce.)    So  allied  are  the  idoa^  annexed  to  Reek  and  Rotten,  that 
these  wot*ds  are  combined  by  JShakspeare. 

**  You  common  crv  of  cars !    whose  breath  I  hate^ 
"As  Reek  o'the  Rotten  fens.'' 

The 
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The  succeeding  articles  in  Dr,  Jamieson's  Dictionary  to  Rak, 
•*  the  thick  mist,"  are  Rak,  Rawk>  "The  rheum  which  distils 
"  from  the  eyes  during  sleep,  or  when  they  are  in  any  degree. 
**  inflamed;"  and  "The  greenish  scum,  which  covers  water  in 
"  a  state  of  stagnation/'  Dr.  Jamieson  has  understood,  that  these 
words  belong  to  each  other ;  and  he  cannot  help  seeing,  that  one 
of  them  at  least  has  some  relation  to  the  idea  of  Casting  or 
Throwing  out.  This  Lexicographer  observes  under  the  word 
Rak,  The  rheum,  that  it  may  "'  be  allied  to  Isl.  Hrak,  re^ectaneum 
**  quid,  from  Hrek-^ia,  Reka^  pellere ;  Reka^  ut  Ejicere  j  hence  Reky 
**  Su,  G.  Wraky  Whatever  is  Thrown  out  by  the  sea  on  the 
^'  shore/' 

The  succeeding  word  to  Rak,  the  Scum,  is  Rak,  "  A  Stroak 
*'  or  blow,''  as  Ruddiman  explains  it;  where  we  have  the  action 
of  Violence,  which  we  have  so  often  seen  annexed  to  this  race 
of  words.  Dr.  Jamieson  has  seen,  that  ^*  it  may  be  referred  to 
•*  the  Islandic  Reka^  Propellere.'*  The  succeeding  terms  are 
Rak — Sauch,  Rake,  Rake,  a  swift  pace;  Rakyng,  Rakket, 
Rak/^w,  Careless.  Dr.  Jamieson  observes,  that  Rak — Sauch  is 
**  a  reproachful  term"  from  Rack,  To  Stretch;  and  SaucK  the 
Willow,  "  the  twig  of  willow,  the  instrument  of  execution, 
«*  anciently  used.'*  Under  this  idea  the  term  corresponds  with 
our  expression  Crack- Rope.  Rake  is  so  used  in  one  passage ; 
*  Torn  tow  Rake,'  that  Dr.  Jamieson  conceives  it  to  be  an  error 
for  **Torn  to  Wrake,  i.  e.  Turn  or  bring  thee  to  Wreck  or 
"  ruin/'  We  have  seen  the  same  idea  under  both  forms,  as  in 
REG«i/o,  (P^yyuA?,  Frango,)  &c.  &c.  In  Raik,  the  swift  pace,  and 
in  Rakyng,  which  our  author  explains  by  Wanderings  we  see  the 
genuine  idea  of  Raking  about  Some  consider  Rakket  as  denot-- 
ing  "Blow,  box  on  the  ear;"  where  we  have  an  action  of 
Violence ;  but  Dr.  Jamieson  imagines,  that  the  word  may  either 
relate  to  Racket,  the  term  of  Hurry,  or  it  may  express  the  idea 

of 
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of  something  Vile,  and  belong  to  the  French  Raque,  Filth, 
Ordure,  and  the  Teutonic  Rackm,  Purgare  latrinas ;  where  we 
are  directly  brought  to  the  idea  of  Dirt,  and  of  Rak/;i^  away 
Dirt.  RakUss  is  ReckUss,  which  I  have  explained  on  another 
occasion.  These  observations,  which  I  have  made  on  the  terms 
denoting  fTater,  belonging  to  our  Radical,  will  be  sufficient  to 
elucidate  the  nature  of  the  subject;  nor  will  it  be  necessary  to 
enlarge  the  catalogue  of  this  race  of  words,  as  they  willbe  all 
found  to  be  impregnated  with  the  train  of  ideas,  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  unfold  with  all  possible  diligence— ^fidelity  and 
precision. 


r"^^gfe^ 


RL 
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RL  belonging  to  the  form  RCL, 
RTL,  &c.  &c« 


Terms  relating  to  the  action  of 
making  Hbllows —  Tracks, 
&c.  in  the  Ground  —  of 
Scratching  upon  —  Grating 
upon  a  surfaces  &c.  &c. 


V 


RACL^r.  (Fr.)  To  Rake. 
Rgl.  (Heb.)   A  Track,  Course, 
&c.  &c.  for  Water. 

RlGAGNOLO.  (ItaL)  A 

Rill,  &c.  (Eng.) 

Rail,  (Old  Eng.)   Fluere.      ^ 

Rhigoli.  (Welsh,)  To  Hollow 

into  Furrows,  Trenches. 
AmaKYhLis.  (Lat.  Name.)  The 

RiiL 
Rhigol.  (Old  Eng.)    A  crown. 


an  enclosure,  from  the  idea 

of  the  enclosing  Hollow. 
Raguled.  (Heraldic   term,)  A. 

surface  Notched  or  jagged. 
Rallar.  (Spanish,)  To  Grate 

upon  a  surface. 
Raler.  (Fr.)  To  Rattle. 
^Railler.  (Fr.)  To  Scratch. 
R  A I L —  Rail  Leri    Rail  herj/y 

(Eng.  Fr.   Eng.)    To  utter 

Harsh  —  Grating   Language,. 

Perstringere. 
Rails^-Railings.  (Eng.)  Pales 

in  the  Grate-like  form. 

Raillon.  (French,)  A  Plough- 
share. 

Roll — Roller,  &c.  (Eng.)  To 
Grate  upon  a  surface. 

RoiTH,  RoiTHL^m.  (Celtic,)  A 
Wheel. 


X  SHALL  consider  in  this  article  a  Race  of  words,  under  the  form 
RL,  which  I  conceive  to  be  originally  derived  from  the  form 
RC/,  RT/,  R^L,  R^L,  &c.  &c.  We  have  seen  various  words 
under  the  form  RCL,  RTL,  &c.,  as  RACLer,  Rootle,  Rattle, 
Hustle,  &c.;  and  we  have  seen  too,  what  we  should  readily  under-? 
stand,  how  the  Radical  Consonant  C,  T,  &c.  has  been  lost^  and 

6  u  the 
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the  added  Consonant  /,  L,  has  remained,  as  in  '  Reoula;  Reouia^ 
'  Reg-wLtf/  'RuLe,'  &c.  &c.  I  have  before  shewn,  that  the  English 
term  Rill  is  quasi  Rigl;  and  in  the  Italian  RiGagnolo^  we  see  the 
/added  to  the  Elementary  form  RG.  Lye  refers  Rill  to  the 
Belgic  RiooUj — to  the  form  used  by  Gawiri  Douglas,  Ralis^  the 
term  in  Chaucer  Rayledy  and  the  Islandic  Ryll.  Lye  likewise 
produces  in  another  place  RaiU  as  the  term  used  by  Spenser  and 
Chaucer  for  "  Fluere,  Decurrere;**  which  he  refers  to  Rill.  I  have 
produced  in  a  fortner  page  the  Arabic  REjUet  aX-^  which  relates 
at  once  to  the  Foot,  and  means  likewise  ''Flowing  waters.  Ague- 

•  •  •  * 

^^  ducts;*'  and  I  have  conjectured  moreover,  that  the  Hebrew 
fjJT  RGL,  which  is  acknowledged  to  signify  a  Foot,  denotes  also 
•A  Track,  Course,  Rut,  RilW  &c.  In  Welsh,  ^  RA/71  is  *>An 
**  order,  a  Rank,  a  Row,'*  Which  I  conceive  t6*  be  quasi  Rhig/, 
and  to  be  derived  from  the  regular  Furrows  or  Ridges  made  in 
Ploughing  lip  the  (5round.  But  however  this  may  be,  the  adjacent 
Welsh  words  Rhigol,  "A  little  ditch  or  trench,  a  furrow;" 
Rhigoli,  **To  Hollow  into  trenches  or  Furrows,''  directly  coincide 

« 

with  ray  general  hypothesis,  and  will  place  my  conjecture  respect- 
ing Rill  almost  beyond  doubt  Here  we  have  simply  the  Channel 
or  Furrow,  without  the  Noise.  The  name  jimaryllis  is  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  Amara,  (A/^^os,  Aquae  ductus,  Sulcus  in  pratOi 
per  quem  Aqua  ducitur  Irrigandae  terrae  caussa.)  The  Ryllis  in 
Amaryllis  is  the  Rill,  the  Rhi^oL,  a  word  of  a  similar  meaning  to 
Amara,  {Afjua^u.)  We  see  how  Rigo  is  brought  to  the  spot, 
supposed  in  my  hypothesis,  by  the  interpretation  above  adopted; 
«*  Sulcus  in  prato,  per  quem  Aqua  ducitur  iRRiGANOiB  terras 
«*  caussa.'*  Every  one  acknowledges  Water,  as  the  source  of 
names,  as  Mr.  Water,  Fountain^  Brook,  Riversy^SiCk  &cc. 

RiGOL  occurs  in  Shakspeare,  and  signifies,  as  the  Commenta- 
tors observe,  A  Crown.    Its  original  sense  I  conceive  to  be  that 

of 
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of  a  Channel  or  Hallow;  from  whence  it  denotes  in  ,generrf  that, 
which  Contains — Encloses  ^^  Infolds, .  &cc.  The  word  Occurs  in 
Henry  W.  Second  Part.  /   '  -! 

'^This  is  fi  sleep;  ;  1  .    , 

"That  from  this  golden  Rigol  hmh  divore'd 
«  So  many  English  Kings,"  (Act  IV.  S.  4.) 

«  *  ■ 

Mr.  Steevens  observes  on  this,  passage^  *'  Rigol  means  a  circle,. 
**  I  know  not,  that  it  is  used  by  any  author  but  Shakspeare,  who 
**  introduces  it  likewise  in  his  Rape  of  Lucrece:  ,    ♦. 

"  About  the  mourning  and  congealed  face 
"  Of  that  black  blood,  a  Wat'ry  Riool  goes." 

Here  Rigol  seems  to  mean  little  more  than  a  Channel-zFurrow-^ 
Course;  and  we  may  perceive,  I  think^more.  strongjy  ^in.  the 
epithet  fTafry—^A.  fFat/y  Riooh,"  the;9riglnal  sejose  ..of .  the 
term.  I  must  here  observe,  as  I  h*ye  perpetually  had  occas^n  to 
do,   that  words   have  a, marvellous   pippensity   to  tetain-^th^ir 

original  meaning.  jv.  .-■     ' ". 

.  In  Heraldry,  RivawLE©,  a»  Skinne^;  obs€irv€s,:is  the  ,?ame.as 
Ragged,  and  means  "  Crenis  sev  Incisuris  exasperatum ; "  where 
RAGDLconvjeys  a  similar,  idea  to  that,  which  I  affix  to  Rhigol, 
the  Rut  or.H^iilow.  We  h?re  see,  how  Raogjed  conneqts  itself 
with  Rough  and  Ru<3GED.  fThe  preceding  .word  to  the  heraldic 
term  RAOGUL*<i  in  Nathan  Bailey,  is  "R^ogouled  or.  Coup^d, 
•*  a  term  applied  to  a  Branch  that  is  sawed  frpm  the  tree,,  or  to 
'*  a  stock  so  separated  from  the  Root.";  Here,  we  see  the  wp^d 
simply  signifies  Cut,  and  to  this  idea  we  should  probably  refer  the 
term  RiDOLE,  for  a  Horse,  which  has.  beep  partly,  0/<  or  .Cas- 
trated. In  Scotch,  the  terra  is  RigLow,  or  RioLand;  wherp  the 
Lan  or  Land  originally  denoted:  perhapss  the  very  Spoti  the  L^ii^; 
or  it  belongs  to  the  English  Li«^,  aSi'vo.  Riiigling'>  &cQ..i&iCi 
In  the  same  column  of,  Nathan  Bailey's  Dictippary,  where  .$he 
words  above  produced  from  this  writer  are  fownd,  wg  have.  Has, 

"the 
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noon.      Menage    derives    Erailler    from    Radere^    "  Rado^    Rasi, 
'\Jta$um^  Rasicum^  Rasiculum,  Rasicuiare,  Raculare,  Railler,  Exracw* 
^*  larci  Erailler."     Menage  having  seen' that  Erailler  belongs  to\ 
Rado,  might  have  saved  all  this  labour  by  adopting  as  die  medium 
of  his  process  the  Racler,  To  Scrape,  &c.,  Raler,  Railler.    The 
^RAiLL^r   is   nothing   but  another  form  of  RAcL-er.     The  suc- 
ceeding vford  to  Railler  in  Menage  is  Raillon^  which*  in  old 
French,  means  a  Dart>  that  is,  the  Scratcher,  quod  Cutem  Radit. 
Menage  informs  us,  that  Raillon  likewise  signifies  A  Ploughshare^ 
and  that  Railhe  in   Provence,   and   Reille  in  Languedoc,  means 
a  Plough.     Hence  it   is,   as   he    observes,   that    the    Family  of 
Reillanette  have  a  Plough  in  their  arms.     The  name  of  Relhan  is 
derived  from  this  source.     In  the  sense  of  the  Plough  we  are 
brought  to  the  Spot  supposed  in  my  hypothesis.    Menage  deduces 
Raillon   from   Radius  and   Radillus :    '^  De   Radillone^  ablatif  de 
*^  Radillo^  dit  pour  Radillus^  on  a  fait  Railton  :   leq^el  idot  a  aussi 
<*  ete  dit  du  fer  d*un  dard:   ces  fers  ressemblaat.a  un  Rayon.*' 
I  am  surprised,  that  the  term  Raillon,  a  Plough^  4id  not  remind 
the  French  Etymologists  of  the  Latin  Ralla  or  RatiUnh  aignifying 
^  The  StafF  wherewith  the  ploughman  in  tilling  putteth  the  Earth 
'«  from  his  share;"    which  we  now  understand  to  denote  either 
that,  which  rbelongi  to  theiPlougli  or  Raillon,  or  else  the  Scraping 
Instrument*  !  !     ,  . 

.  The  term  Rails  or  RAiLitigs^  the  sharp^pointed  Stakes  of 
wood  fixed  in  the  Ground  for  the  purpose  of  Defence,  seem  to 
mean  the  Instruments,  which  are  capable  of  Grating-^Scratehing 
or  Tearing  the  Flesh,  the  '  Valli  cutem  RADentes.  That  they  are 
derived  from  the  action  of  Grating  upon  -a  surface,  is  most  certain ; 
and  I  only  express  a  doubt,  because  there  is  another  idea  an« 
nexed  to  this  action,  from  which  they  may  be  taken*  Rails  and 
Railings  may  have  the  same  form  as  the.  Iron  Qratey  which 
seems  to  mean  the  figure  composed  of  Linies  or  Bars,  like  the 

Lines 
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Lines  made  by,  Grating  upon  the   Ground.    The  .Latin  Cw^w 

means  for  a  similar  reason  ''  A  bundle  of  rods  wattled  together.—- 

**  A  Drag  or  Harrow  to  break  clods. — A  Grate  of  brass  or  wood." 

I  havp  she^Of  that  Rack, — the  Rack  of  Hay,  belongs  to  a  similar 

notion  of, RAKmg-  or  Scratching  upon  the  Ground.     Thus,  then, 

it  1$  evident,  that    the   terms  Rail;  Railings,  are  attached  to 

^  race  of  words,  which  signify  *To  Grate  or  Scratch  upon;'  and 

IjshaU  Wve  the  Reader  to  decide  on  the  peculiar  notion,  from 

>vi)icli  they  ^re  taken.     It  is  impossible  perhaps  to  divide  a  funda- 

jon^ntal  notiwi  into  two  different .  modes  of  cdnceiving  it,  when 

theobjc^t  expressed  admits  both.     In  Scotch,  Ralis  means  Nets, 

which   Dr.  Jamieson  refers  to  Rails,  as  denoting  the  Enclosure. 

They  probably  however  belong  to  each  other,  as  denoting   the 

GraU'like  form.  In  the  same  column  of  our  authors  Dictionary  we 

have  To  Rale,  "  To  spring,  or  gush  forth,  to  flpw,"  which  he  justly 

refers  toRAYLEO,  as  used  by  Chaucer  in  the  same  sense,  and  to 

Rill.    We  have  likewise  Rallion,  Noise,  Clattering;  where  we 

have  the  same  idea,  which  we  have  seen  in  other  words  of  this 

race.     The  French  Grille,  the  Grate,  is  supposed  to  be  derived 

from    Craticula,  which, may  be  so;    yet  the  g  or  ge  might  be 

a  Teutonic  addition ;  and  the  Rille  might  belong  to  the  words 

before  us.     We  now  see,  that  Rail,  the  verb  and  the  substantive, 

contain  the  same  fundamental  of  Grate,  *  To  Grate The  Graters 

*  or  the  Grated/  The  Etymologists  produce  under  Railt  the  paral- 
lei  terms,  as  Riegel^  a  Door  Boltj  the  French  Ferrouil,  and  the 
Belgic  Wervel.  In  the  German  Riegi?/  we  have  the  more  familiar 
form.  The  French, Etymologists  haVjB .  derived  the  word  Ferrouil 
from  Feruculus,  a  diminutive  frpm  Feru,  which,  may  perhaps  be 
the  fact.  Th^  Fer  in  Fero^il,  is  certajnly ,  takfen  from  Feru,  but 
the  Rouil  may  belong  to  the  race  of  words  now  befoi«  us.  In 
the;  quotation  produced  by  Mei?age  from  Rabelais,  under  Railion, 
we  find.  Firo^ts  ^mong  t^\e  terrps  fpr  weapons.   ,    -  .      .     • 

The 
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The   XfUn^-KAiL   \3  so  called,   quod    Radat    Terrdm  Vo- 
lando.     Skinner  imaginesj   that    it   takes    its    name    from   Raili 
a  Woman's  Dress,  which  I  have  before  explained.    The  preceding 
word  to  Rail,  Tignum,  in  Skinner,  is  a  term  before  produced,. 
RAGVLed,  ''Vox  Fsecialium,  idem  quod  Ragged^  (i.e.)  Crenis  seu> 
"  Incisuris   exasperatum/*     Here,   as    we  see,   is   the  true  idea^ 
In  Scotch*  To  Raggle  means  *To  Ruffle,  to  tear  the  skin,— In: 
''  architecture,  to  jagg,  to  make  a  groove  in  one  stone  for  receiving 
'*  another,"  says  Dr.  Jamieson,  who  adds,  "Most  probably  of  the 
<<  same  family  with  E.  Ragged,  a  term  applied  to  stones  that  are 
''  indented  or  jagged/'     The  preceding  term  to  this,  is  To  Rao, 
"  To  Rally;  also  to  Rate,  to  reproach,"  &c.  &c.;  where  we  are  i^e*' 
ferred  to  BuIU-Rag.    In  Rao  and  Rate  we  see  the  simpler  forms 
of  Ragg/^  and  Rally;  and  the  succeeding  term  is  *'  Raghmereislef 
*^  In  a  state  of  confusion,  higgledy-piggledy;    a  twm  used  in 
'^  some  parts  of  Fife.     But  it  seems  merely  local,  and  is  now 
<^  almost  obsolete,''  says  our  authw.    Here  Ragh   and  Reisle 
have  the  same  Radical  idea,  as  in  the  words  'To  Rout — ^Root  and 
*  Rootle  about/     The  Rig  in  RiGHtneroll  has  the  same  mean- 
ing;    and   the  Roll  belongs  to  the  idea  of  Rolling  or  tumbling 
about.    The  Me  or  Mer  in  these  words  is  probably  derived  from 
an  impression  of  the  use  of  Me  or  Mer  in  Mire,  MurMur,  Marr, 
&C.  &c.    The  Bully  in  BuIU^Rag  belongs  to  terms  of  *  Commo- 
'  tion,'  under  the  form  BL,  as  Bully — Bellow-^Bullio,  &c.,  which 
I  shall  shew  to  be  derived  from  the  idea  of  Stirring  up  the  Bolos, 
Pelos,  (BwXo^,  gleba,  n^Xa?,  Limus,)  Dirt,  Mud,  &c.     In  the  North, 
Raddle  is  "  To  Banter,"  says  Mr.  Grose  in  his  Provincial  Glos- 
sary, where,  we  have  the  true  form  RD.     The  succeeding  word  to 
Raddle    is   Radlings,  Windings    of  the    wall.    North.     Called 
"  fFatlings/*    Nathan  JBailey  explains  Wattles  by  •*  Spliced  Grates 
'<  or  Hurdles."     Here  we  see  Roil  has   the  same  sense  as  the 
Spanish  Ralar,  ''  Ta  disturb  by  harsh  Grating  conduct^  To  vex^ 

^  molest," 
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'*  mcrfesti"  &c.  Mr..Gro8«  ^xpl^in^  Rqii.  or  Royle  by  "A  feig^j 
'*  ungainly  skmmakinj;  and  grf^t  awkward  blowze  or  Hoyden. 
^*  To  Roily  upon  oiie;;  Tq  tradu(:ei.  M^  >oHs^r2y:t|er.  In  Yqrkshi^e^ 
'^Tq^Roil  is  used  to,  sigAifythQ  twlM  ^f  a.  Rude,  playful  boy^" 
Nathan  Bailey  explaim  2b  Rotit^byj  'Tq  Range;'  which  I  refer 
to  the  Welsh  RilU ^' An  ofdei;.  Rank,  Row;  Rhigol,  A  little^ 
•'  ditch,  trench  or  Furrow.  Mr.  Gr^se  ^xpUin^  Roile  or  Rqyl? 
in  another  place  by  "  To  perplex  or  fajtigii^t    Noi^th.*' 

The  English  Roll,  with  its  paraU^b  Role^  (Fr.)   Ruolo^  (Ital^). 
Rottetiy  (Germ.)  &c.  &c.,  is  acknowledged  t<^,  t^lo%  to  Rotula* 
and  RotA.     The  Rowel  of  a  Spur,,  with  Rouelle^  (Fr;)  &o.,  is 
likewise  ackncywledged  to  have  the.  same  origin*     The  £tyn;iolo- 
gists  produce  the  Welsh  RH0L.;r:aii4  in.  I^hiiydi  un4er  Volva^  we 
have  the  Armork'  Rvi^la,  &t.,  dnd  the  Irish  Rola^m..     In  the 
^receding  column  of  my  Aramric  Vombtil^y  to  tha(,  in  whicht 
Tluilla  is,  we  have  Roll,  A  RawU  i  ftnd  likewise  Rodella«  'X^ 
..urn  or  wind^bo^t;  and-  Rot,.  A  .Wheel;    where  we  have  th^ 
true  form i  In  the  preceding  and  micoeedidg  cpjumni^  of  Mi^.Sli^w's 
Dictionary  to^that,  in  whicb  Roxoim,  Tal^//,^  is^  we  fij(ul  Roit»» 
A  Wheel ;  RoiTHL^a^^n,  A  Circle,  Wheel ;  and  Rotk,  A  yVheel, 
RoTHL^m,  "  A  Whirl/'     The  form  RTL  brings  us  to  Rattle, 
Ruttle,  &c.    To  Roll  belongs  Reel.     In  the  Poems  attributed 
to  Rowley,  Rele  is  used  >  and  it  seems  to  be  applied  both  to  the 
Rolling  surface  of  the  Sea,  and  the  Rolling  —  Disturbed  state 
of  the  Sky,  as  the  Clouds.    In  the  Englysh  Metamorphosis,  a  ship  is 
said  to  appear   ''Soft   boundeynge  over  Swelling  azure  Reles," 
(v.  11.)  where  it  surely  denotes  the  Rolling  Sea;  and  in  Mlla  the 
same  expression  is  used,  accompanied  with  the  Lightening  and 
the    Thunder,  (5299)  where   it  probably    means    the   Sky.      In 
Godwin,  the  Queen  is  told  by  the  pious  King  to  go  in,  and  '*  View 
■^  the  azure  Relb,''  as  supposing,  that  she  has  no  mind  vto  pray. 

6  X  Here 
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Here  probably  the  flifjT;^*  are  understood;  though  the  sense  of 
it  is  not  very  manifest.     In  the  second  Eclogue,  Rele  is  used  as 
a  v&rb,  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  Reel  or  Roll.    In  Scotch^ 
RoiE  is ^*To  Row^  to  ply  the  oar;**  where  it  refers  to  the  Agita^ 
Hon    of  the   Water.    The  succeeding  words  In  .Dr. 'Jainieson'a 
Dictionary  are  Rolk,  A  Rock ;  Rollyd,  Enrolled;  and  Rollochin 
qUeeh;  *'A  lively  young  woman/* '&g.,  which  he  justly  refers,  to 
Rollack,  To  Romp;  where  we  have  the  term  of  Agitation.    In  our 
vulgar  combination  Rolly  p4>Uy,  the  same  idea  is  likewise  mani- 
fest. '  Dr.  Jamiesoh  Appears  to  see  no  connection  between  these 
words.     He  has  however  produced,  under  Rollochin,  the  Islandic. 
Rugla,  EfFutire;  where  we  have  the  true  form.     The  Rolk  m^y 
belortg  to  the'iafimplfe  form  RocKi  *  the '  Ro'u gh  Oag,  or  it  may 
belongf  to  RoLl,  as  d^notihg  the.  5'tc;^/ifii^*Qut  objeot.     It  ifi  n^t, 
tiecessary  to  produce  any  more  terras  Under  the  form.  RL ;  as  the 
R^adeV  v^ill  from  hence  be  enabled  to  understand  the  source,  from 
which  they  tx^  der'fvedt  a^nd  thfe  mode  by  whicjl^  tii^ey  m^y  bie  re^ 
ferred  to'  that  source.    ,  Certain  terms  with  the  l>r^4t)iiQg-,  before 
the  "^R,  and  the  organickl  addition  /,;L»  virill  be  «Onsi|der^d  on  a 
future  occasion. 
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X  . 


R-GG.&c.  RnG,  RNG,  RN.  &b. 


^^^^•^^^^^^^^ 


To 'Rout,  Root,  Stify  Turn  up, 

'about,  he.  &CC.  —  Jgitaiion-- 

Commdtibn  ^^Nbii^-^wh^t   is 


KOUGH,  &C. 


t    »  '   }  • 
•    •  •  • 


RuGCH05  or  RuNCHO^.  (Greek,) 
Ris,  RiN,  RosTr«m.  (Latin,) 
.  The  Snout, .  Beak,  Nose,  the 
RouUr  up  of  the  Ground. 

Ricji//,  RiNGO."  (Latin,)  The 
Mouth,  To  gape,  &c. 

Regko,  Rogko^,  Ronch«5,  &c. 

1 

(Gr.  Lat.)   Snoring! 

RUKANE— RUNCINA.  (Gf.  Lat.) 

A  Saw. 
RuNcd,  'RoNCtfr^,    &c.    (Latin, 

Ital.)  To  Root  out. 
oftfRRuNca,    flRoiNT.  ■  (Latto, 

English,)  To 
Root  out — Drive  out«^away, 


&c. 


'  I  I 


•RoNc^iW.  (Ital.)  ' '  ' 

RUGOtfi— RottGH.  ■      • 

RoNzare.  (Ital.)  To  Buzz,  H-um; 
To  Ramble,  Roam. 


'i  I , 


;// 


^K?^T,.l,(Scptcl^.)  The  Trunk  of 
.   »  Tree,  originally  the  Root. 
^VJbn'-^^mp.   (Eng.    Scotch, 
r  perm. ). The  Stumpy  aoiifi^ — 
the.  little  Cow, 


y         i         / 


WREATijir  J  Writhe,  .  VVrest., 
Wriggle,  Wrestle.  (Eng.) 

Wao^G,  Wrinkle,  WranglXj 
Wring,  Wrench,  &c.  (Eng.) 

Ring.  (Eng.)  To  Wring  or  Turn 
about.  Round.  &c. 


#>»^^^^»*«^i^^<i 


Kzimgeti.  (Germ.)  To  Clear, 
^  'Cleanse,   &c.,  i.  e.   To   Re- 

move    dirt    by    Stirring    i4 

srbout — away.  ' 
Retn.  (Germ.)  Clean,  &c. 
'Rinse,  &c;  (Eng.)  To  clean  it 
'  •  bottle  by  ^^Prmxm^  6r'Turri- 
'  '  ing  it  round. 
RElNem.  (Gr.)  To  Fik,  To  File 
'  dfF.  Polish. 

llfiilDirfe».(Pers.)To  clear  awaj 
<''  Mud  withca  shovel  or  JZ^^->^ 
To  Dig^*-To  Polish.  ;     :     > 

.  •  !    .'&C.  &C«  &IQ. 
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I  SHALL  in  this  article  consider  the  words  under  the  form  R»6, 
RNG,  or  RN,  which  have  not  been  discussed  in  other  parts  of  my 
Work.  In  the  words  which  I  ahall  examine,  I  conceive  that  the 
n  was  geiierally  an  organlcaV  addition  to  the  G;  and  thus  they 
may  justly  enough  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Element  RC^ 
RD,  RO,  &c.  We  find  that  the  organical  n  sometimes  precedes 
and  sonretimes  follows  theO.  In  Reoju^o,  (firyu^^^  FrangOi)  the 
n  follows ;  and  ih  some  of  the  parallel  terms  to  Rain  in  other 
Languages,  as  the  Gothic  RiGn^  the  Saxon  RaGn,  the  German 
ReGerii  &t.,  the  n  follows.  In  this  latter  word  however,  it  is 
difficult  to  decide,  whether  the  ii  be  an  organical  addition  to  the 
G,  or  the  record  of  the  Tnlinitive  tmood.  The  union  of  the  sounds 
represented  by  N  and  G  is  perpetual  We  know,  that  in 
Frencli  it  is  peculiarly  apparent,  as  ixi  oN,  pronounced  oNG,  &c. ; 
and  that  in  Greek  the  soiind  of  n  before  G  is  expressed  by 
G  doubled;  as  TegGo^  (Ttyyoif  Tingo.)  In  Latin,  as  we  know^ 
the  n  is  adopted,  as  in  TinGo;  though  we  sometimes  find,  that 
the  Radical  form  is  likewise  preserved.  Hence  we  have  FreGi 
belonging  to  FranGo  or  FragGo ;  TetiGi  to  TanGo,  or  TagGo,  &c. 
In  Greek,  this  union  of  souAd^  is  applied  to  some  of  the  conso«- 
^ants  Cognate  to<j ;  and.henpe  we  have  among  the  Grammarians, 
'*T.ante  r,  K,  X  sonat  N,'*  as  Te\gGo,  {Tiyy^i)  becomes  TtnGa^ 
AgKura,  (ATfcu^a,)  AnChora^  and  EgChos,  (Eyxo^,)  EuSis.  I  ought 
likewise  to,  remark  on  the  formation  .0i  this.  Raqe  of  words  with 
the  N  after  the  ^R,  that  it^is  not  always  necessary  to  suppose  the 
previous  form' of  Rg,  ,as  the  N9  that  is  in  fact,  the  go,  may  at 
ontie  ibe  ^ilganically  4ttaGh^4  to  the  R,  by  the  same  process, -that 
the  G  itself  is. .  Thus  W9  see,  that  RoMitiio  and.  Roo^  (Vo^mm^  Con* 
firmo,  Roboro,  Pm,  Roboro,)  may  be  consideired  as  directly  be- 
longing to  each  other.  We  cannot  but  note,  how  Rome^  (P«fc«> 
Robur,)  is  attached  to  these  words ;  and  we  cannot  but  observe 
likewise,  how  Robur  belongs  to  the  same  series.    Thus  we  see,  that 

the 
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the  K^  might  be  regarded  as  the  Aadical  Conaonant,  and  that 
RoQy  SfiUKuOt  RoMc,  RoBur,  are  .kindred  tenms*  with  the  organi- 

« 

cal  additions  of  k,  m,  b.  .  I  must  observe  Jxowevert  that  when 
these  forms  Rjn,  MorB,  &c.  are  flipce-  formed,  t^y  may  be  con- 
sidered under  one  point  of  view,  ,aa  totally  distinct  Radicals. 

I  have  before  produced  the  t^rmus  J^^c»os  or, Runchos,  (jPvfxos* 
J^ostrum,   Rictus,)  and  Reoko,.  RiooKOf,  (Pi^ob  tSte^    ^t^'f*) 
or  Remko,  RoNCHOf,  where  we  ftsrfsisive,  hoW;  ^^{forai^  Rp  passes 
into  the  form  RN.    Hence  we  hay^  as  it  is  a<dcnpw|€^ge(l,  Rui^cq, 
av«RRuNco,  RvmcinOf  Roixchus,  Kovchissci,  &c.  Sq%;.  In  ^y^AXft, 
{PbiMeni,  Runcina,)  we  have  the  JCorn^  RK^  with  the  orj^ical  addi- 
tion.»  to  the  K.    In  Rict«^  aja,d  RiNao,  ^d  in;  Rie,  I^m^  j^Pff,  P^, 
Ptvee,)  we  have  both  forms  RS,  RN.    I  have  befoire  shewn*  Ij^at.all 
these  words  for  the  Nose  or  Snout,  R960&05,  Rm,.  RosTrum,  .&€. 
belong  ultimately  to  each  other,  and  that  they  moftn  the.'RpuT£ji 
or  Rooter  up  of  Ae  Groutui'    In  Italian,. Rpufc^r*. is  'To  Weed} 
and  the  adjacent  word  is  Rovchiosa,  Rugged,  Rovgh,  where  in  tbe 
explanatory  words  we  have  the  true  fbriD.    :  Irfind  likewijse  in  ^he 
same  column    of  my    Italian  Dictionary   Rovzaret    '*To   B;m.Z2, 
•*  Hum,'*  and  *'To  Ramble,  Rove;''  whe»  we  have  at  once  the 
idea  of  IJoise  and  of  an  Agitated  Motion.    In  MniShaw's  Galic 
and  Irish  Dictionary  we  have  RoNcam,  To  Snqre«     }  shall  ^ot 
attempt  to  produce  the  various  words  und^  this  jTorm  ^elatj^g  to 
Noise,  Agitation,^  &c.,  as  the  Spanish  Bs>vcar^  &c.  &v.>  vvhich  are 
acknowledged  to  belong  to  this  soiuoce.     The  term  of .  sqperstition 
^x^erno^o  or  ai/RuycOy  is  referred  bj  the*  Etymc^ogists  tojSfiifco; 
and  hence  we  have  our  old  English  werd  A|loint  or  Rount  ^pUofl 
on  a  similar  occ^ion« 

As  Root,  andeyr  the  form  .RT,,  is  the  substantive  of  the  verb 
"  To  Root  up/'  &C.9  so  under  the  fonn  RN  we  have  Runt»  ^ 
a    su,bstantlvei   belonging  to  Ar^oint^  Rukgo>  Ike,    In.  $CQtch, 

Rhnt 
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Runt- means  **  The  TYunk  of  a  "tree.— The  hardened  Stem  or  Stalk 
^*  of  a  plant/'  as  Dr.  Jamieson  explains  it;    who  observes  on  this 
word,  "  Sibb.  derives  it,  without  any  probability,  from  Root.    It  is 
*•  perhaps  radically  the  samt  with  the  German  Rinde,  bark ;  also 
**  crust ;  for  what  is  a  Runt,  S.  but  the  stalk  hardened  into  a  sort 
•«of  bark?'*    The  term  Rinde  or  Rind  will  be  considered  in  a 
future' page.     RtrNf  meant^  I* imagine,  briginally  the  Root  of 
the  Treel  and  th^nf  the'Roor-like  sul)stantial  part/and  it  belongs 
to  RuNc/no/&c.,  jiist  as  Rodx  this  substantive  belong^  to  the  verb 
*To  Root  out.*  •  The  explanatory  •viora  Stern  means,  we  know, 
the  Stalk  arid  the  Stock  or  Stunip  of  a  Tree.'    The  Succeeding  word 
to  Runt  in  Dr.  Janiieison's  Dictionary  is  a  word  under  the  samfe 
form  Ru»t,  '^ Ah  old  Cow/'  and  in  English  ''An  Ox  or  Cow  of 
"a  ismair  size/^  ias  this*  Lexicographer  explains  it;    who  justly 
refers  the  w6rd  in  thcfs^  senses  to  the  Belgic  Rund^  a  Bullock ; 
and  the  German  J?in^;  An  Ox  or  Cow.     Dr.  Jamieson  imagines, 
thkt  the  Ehglfsh  and  Scotch'  senses  of  the  word  are  ''evidently 
'*  quite  different;**  yiet  the  Header  will  now  understand,  that  they 
both  contain  the  same  fundamental  idea  of  the  <  little  JStumpy 
*  ariiAial,*  either  as  referring  to  its  original  diminutive  size^  or  as 
denoting  <  what  is  worn  down  to  the  Stump,*  as  we  express  it. 
D*.  Jamieson  does  ndt  seemi  to  understand,  that  Runt,  *'the  Trunk 
•••  of  a  tree;'*   and  Runt,  •*  An  old  cow,*'  haVe  any  relation  to 
each  other,'  though  he  gives  us,  as  a  secondary  meaning  of  both 
-words,  the  sense  of  ** An  old  Woman/' 

« 

The  term  Rine,  (Pir^,  Lima,)  A  File— the  Scratcher  upon 
a  surface,  belongs  to  Rin,  (Piy,  Nasus,)  just  as  RuNcma,  A  Saw  or 
Plane,  belongs  to  Runco.  The  Greek  Rion,  (Pfoy,  Montis  cacu* 
men,  promontorium,)  the  Pro/Vrfm^  Promdntory,  is  dernred  from 
a  metaphorical  application  of  Rin,  (P/y,)  the  Nose,  which  projects 
from  the  face*  This  metaphor  is  per|[>etuaL  Rino5,  (Pt^oa  ou,  Pellis, 
cutis,   corium; — Clypeus,  scutumt)  might  originally  denote   the 

Shield^ 
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shield)  and  be  derived  from  the  idea  of  that,  whicfi  was  Projected . 
before  the  person  for  its  defence ;  and  in. that  case  the  Skiu'  or 
Hidef  as  denoting  the  usual  materials,  of  which,  the  Shie|d  was 
made,  would,  be  its  secondary  sense.  .Wq  shall  find  however 
another  idea,  from  which  the  term  may  be  derivjed.  In  Welsh,: 
Rh^n  signifies  ''A  Mountain,  a  hill,  a  cape,  a  promontory,"  say^. 
Mr.  Richards s  >vho  proceeds  thus:  '^In  the;  Highlands  of 
^*  Scotland,  it  is  Run,  as  our  Din  or  Dinas  is  th^ir.pun.  \  Rhyn^ 
"  perhaps  signified  anciently  a.  Nose,  as  ^thj^  Gfeelc^/ifj  /2^/n. .  T<» 
this  Rhyn  answers  the  old  English  Ness^  zs  m  ^eefnf^s  in  the 
Isle  of  Shepey,  Cathness-m  Scotland,  &c.  And  a  promot^tory  is 
called  by  the  same  word,  asNqse.in  other  Langu^gfs.  .Heqijcen^he 
*^  compound  Penrhyn,  our  most  c6mmon  ,word  forfaPromoalt^ry^'' 
. .  I.  have  shewn  in  a  former  pvt  of  my.  Work,|tl?at  ;Wkeath, 
Writhe,  Wrest*  Wbest/^,  are  derived  fpt>m  the^^ctipii'  9? 
Stirring  up  the  Earth  (p.  605.)  I  have  supposed j  that  WrejjpHjt 
Wring,  with  their  parallels,  are  .quasi  Wkiqch;  Wriqo;'  I  have 
imagined,  that  Ring,  the  CircUy  is  that,,  which  i^.  VI^rung  oj: 
Turned  rounds  just  as  Wreath,  in  its  gentler; :sense,  belongs. tQ 
Writhe,  the  term  of  Violence.  The  verb  '  To  Ring,  (PuVsare, 
<  Tinnire*);  Uringan,  Ripgan,  (Sax.)  &c.  ^c.is  the^JVaw^j^nade 
in  the  violent  action  of  Wringiii^-;  I  have  shewn,  that  Wrinkle^ 
with  its  parallels  H^rincle^  (Sa^j.)  'Runtzel^{Qexm.)  &c.  relates  to 
the  Surface  made  Rough  or  Corrugated^  by  W^ringw^  or  Turning  ufi 
that  Surface;  just  as  Rvgosus  or  corRvoaifd.  denotes  the  Surface 
made  Rough  by  throwing  it  up  into  B^vax,'OT  Furrows,  i.e.  Ruts 
and  Ridges.  What  is  Wrong  is  that,  which  is  ^KVUGrrTurned 
Uside^  or  Perverted  from  its  true  course.;  :and  hence  we  have  the 
word  produced  by  Junius  Wrenches,  '*  Deceitful  Tricks^  fraud§..'* 
In  Saxon,  Wrin.c,  sc.  Eagas,.is  *' Ictus  ocuU;"  which  me^jis  the 
**  WaiNom^  or  Turning  about  of  the  eyes/*^  The  Wren,  Regu* 
ius,  TrochiJua.  belongs  tQ  Wrings  Tfi  Tmst-  or  Turn  fibout,  for  the 

same 
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same  reason  as  ie  is  called  Trochilus ;  and'  from  the  name  of  the 
Bird,  the  Saxon  Wrane^  Libidinosus,  is  derived.  Wrangle  is  a 
term  of  jigitation\  denoting  Strife>  &c.,  belonging  to  the  same 
idea  of  Twisting — Turning  or  Stirring  about,  as  in  the  action  of 
Contention.  The  Etymologists^  under  Wrench  and  Wring, 
justfy  refer  us,  among  other  words,  to  the  German  RiNGen,  which- 
my  German  Lexicographer  e;cplains  by  "To  strive,  struggle, 
•«  Wrestle^  fight,  contend.'*  In  the  explanatory  term  Wrestle 
we  see  again  the  sebse  annexed  to  the  action  of  Wj^Bsring^ 
Tumihg  or  Twisting  about. 

Wachter  explains  Ring^h  in  various  articles  by  ^^Flectere, 
^  torquere,  striAgere.  Anglo^Saxones  dicunt  Wringan^  Belgse 
^^Wi^ihgen^  Anglt,  Ta  Wring; — Luctari ;— Pugnare,  certare,  Vin- 
^'  cere ;"— ^Lttcrari  s  *'  where  we  have  the  same  fundamental  idea. 
in  'Lucrari'  we  still  see  the  sense  of  '  Wringing  something  from 
^  a  person.'  In  German,  Ring,  or  ^^-Ring,  signifies  "  Mean,  sorry, 
^  pitiful,"'  &c. ;  ^vhich  belongs  to  RiNG^n,  and  denotes  the  person 
in  a  ^  Wrung,  Reduced  state/  and  need  not  be  referred  to  Fi^fM^M, 
Rumpo,  as  Wachter  d<»ijecture».  This  Lexicographer  explains 
Ring  in  one  sense  by  <'  Annulus,  Concilium  procerum,  conisessus 
^  judicum.  Solent  enim,  qui  rei  publicae^  caus^  conveniunt,  Circulum 
^*  fecere  considendo.  Gloss.  R.  Afatf ri;  proceres  Hringa.*'  To  this  idea 
he  has  justly  referred  the  Italian  Rengare,  Arengare,  Aringare,  the 
French  Haranguer^  to  which  bek>ngs,  as  we  know,  the  English 
Harangue.  In  Harangue  we  have  a  breathing  before  the  '^R,  b% 
m  Hringa,  Wring.  We  cannot  but  note,  how  the  Harang, 
Hareng,  the  fish  called  the  Herring,  agrees  in  form  with  Harangue; 
and  we  shall  now  understand,  that  the  Herring  is  denominated 
from  its  Pickled  state,  or  Pungent  quality,  as  denoting  that,  which 
Wrings,  Pricks  or  Excites  the  palate.  We  know,  that  Pickle  and 
Pungent  belong  to  a  similar  metaphor. 

In    Shakspeare,  Writhlb,   and    in .  ether   ancient   writers, 

Wrizle 
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Wrizle,  occurs  for  Wrinkle,  "This  Weak  and  Wbithled  Shrimp/^ 

{First  Part  of  Henry  VI.  A.  II.  S.  3.)     In  Scotch^  Wringle  W 

well  explained  in  Dr.  Jamieson,  by  ^<A  Writhino  motion,"  to 

which  he  adds,  "either  allied  to  E.  Wrigole>  or  to  the  follow- 

"  ing   word/*     This  word  is  Wrink,   Wrynk,  which  he  again 

properly  explains  by  *<  A  Turning,  Winding.— A  Trick,  a  fraud, 

•*  subterfuge; "  and  justly  refers  to  the  old  English  word  Wrenche^ 

the  Saxon  Wrenc^  fraus,  dolus ;     and   the   German    "  Rancken^ 

"  Rencken,  To'  Bend,  Turn.*'    The  adjective  Wrikklit,  "  Intri- 

^^  cate,  having  many  turnings,**  the  succeeding  word  in  Dr.  Ja- 

miesoh's    Dictionary,    is    applied    by  Gawin    Douglas    to    the 

Labyrinth*  of  Crete.     It  is  curious  to  observe,  how  by  a  just 

impression  the  mind' is  directed  to  the  original  idea  conveyed  by 

a  word,  and  how  precisely  the  imagery  of  the  Poet  unfolds  atid 

confirms  the  conjecture  of  the  Etymologist.  -   In  ^  the  following 

passage,  the  origin  of  the  term  Wrong  is  most  accurately  de-^^ 

fineSv 


*  I  suspect,  that  the  word  Lat^nih  itself  is  of  Teutonic  origin.    We  might  con- 
ceive it  to  be  compounded  of  Laube,  (Germ.)  the  Leafy  Spot — the  Arbour,  &c.  &c.,  and 
•f  RiNTB,  Ring,  &c.  &c.  Winding.    In  the  Teutonic  Dialects,  Laub  means  a  Lerf^mi 
Latibfp  &c.  signifies  anv  Place  covered  with  Leaves — An  Arbour— Wood,  &c.  '  Umbra- 
<  culum,  pergula  frondibus  cooperta ; — Casa,  tugurium,  ex  frondibus  et  ramis  afbonim'^ 
*  contextum. — Silva,'  &c.  &c.,  as  Wachter  explains  it.    Vtrious  compounds  of  thia-  wori 
Z^aube  arp  famfliar  in  the  Teutonic  Dialects,  as  '  Ztfii^sHutte^  A  Tent,'  &c.    It  is  curious, 
that  the  German  term  for  a  Labyrinth  is  a  combination,  precisely  coinciding  in  sense  wi^ 
that,   which  I  have  imagined,  as  Irr^Garten,  the  ErrsGarden,  the  Garden  in  which 
|l«ndns  Ehr  or  Wander.    I  must  add  likewise,  that  in  a  Teutonic  .mind  the  idea  of  some 
ije^ij-^^iapl^^ikJi  ^P9^  as  of  a  Bower — Arbour — Garden,  &c.  is  certainly  connected  with 
our  conceptions  of  a  Labyrinth,    Perhaps  we  might  conjecture,  that  the  Yrin  in  Labss 
jrrMi/A,belohged'directly  toERSEic,  andthenthe  compound  would  beLACBEsEBRSN. 
I  must  leave  this  point  to  .be  adjusted  by  the  adepts  in  the  more  ancient  forms  of  the 
Teutonic  Dialects  \  yet.  I  persuade  myself,  that  I  am  not  very  remote  from  the  source  of 
this  word,  and  that  a  combination  will  be  discovered,  which  will  confirm  my  ideas  on  this 
subject. 
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fined,  as  denoting  what  is  Wrested  or  Perverted  from  its  proper 
state^  or  its  due  and  right  course : 

''  And  I  beseech  you, 
'*  Wbest  once  the  law  to  your  authority 
/'To  do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  Wrong.'' 

The  English  Round,   and    its  parallels,   as  produced  by  the 
Etymologists,  Rondj  (Fr.)  the  Teutonic  RundU  Ronda,  (Ital.  and 
Span.)    Tonda,  (Itzl.)    Raund,  Clypeus;    Run,  Rond,  Umbo,  &c.» 
are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Latin  Rotundus.     If  that  should  be 
the  fact,  they  ought  not  to   be  considered  as  directly  connected 
with  the  race  of  words  before  us.     They  might  however  be  at- 
tached to  such  terms  as  Rand,  the  Bounding  Rikge,  or  to  Rmo 
that  which  is  Ringed  up,  or  Wrenched  up,  if  I  might  so  say. 
Turned  up^^about^^over,  or  Round,  so  as  to  eii*|liNG,  or  sur- 
Round*     The  Rind  of  any  thing  seems  to  signify,  that  which 
i»r-RouN Ds.     The  Etymologists  have  referred  us  to  the  Saxon 
Rind^  the  German  and  Belgic  Rinde;    and  they  have   produced 
likewise  the  Greek  Rinos,  (JPm^,  Pellis,)  and  Ren,  (p^y,  Ovis,  q.  d. 
Pellis   Ovina,)  and  the   Saxon  Reon,  Stragulum.     These  words 
may  all  belong  to  each  other,  under  the  same  idea  of  that,  which 
j»r* Rounds.     We  ought  to  remember,  that  Riiaos,  (?tvog,  Pellis, 
Clypeus,)    means   likewise   a  Shield;     which   sense  appears   to 
connect  the  Greek  term  directly  with  the  Danish  Raund,  Clypeus. 
If  this  should  be  the  true  relation  of  the  above  words,  Rmos, 
(Vivog,  Clypeus,)  is  not  directly  derived  from  Rin,  (Piy,  Nasus,)  as 
denoting  the  Projecting  object,  but  the  one  should  be  refeired  to 
the  other,  as  containing  the  same  fundamental  idea }  namely,  that 
of  Turning,  up — over — about,  or  Round  about  here  and  there,  or 
Routing  up,  and  that  of  Turning  Round  about  or  ^i^r-RouNDin^. 
In  the  Celtic  Dialects  the  term  for  the  Rind  appears  under  the 
form  RS,  &c.     In  Welsh,  ^Hiso  arid  Rjiisql  signify  ihe'hind  or 
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Bark;  -and  in  Cornish  and  Atmoric,  Risk  and  Ruisken  have  the 
same  meaning.  In  Mr.  Shaw's  Galic  and  Irish  Dictionary  we 
have  RuisG^m,  To  Stripi  peel,  undress;  and  the  terms  succeeding 
this  arie  Rursoam/  *^ To  smite,  strike, .pelt-;"  and  Ruisaa,  ''To 
"  tear  in  pieces ;  "  where  we  perceive,  that  the  action  of  Peeling 
off  thb  bark  is  attended  with  terms  of  violence,  just  as  Renb  is 
attached  to  Rind.  In  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Shaw*$  Dic«^ 
tiona^y  I  find  {tuiSG,  Rusca/i,  ''A  Vessel  made  of  the  Back  of 
^'  trees;.'"   and  so  in  Welsh,  Risoen  is  '*  A  sort  of  deep  Dish." 

« 

This  may  remind  us  of  the  Greek  Risko5,  (p^o^o^,  Riscus,  Cista; 
pelle  inducts.) 

The  sense  of  Cleaning  or  Clearing  has  been  perpetually  derived 
from  the  idea  of  Clearing  qff^  the  unnecessary  or  encumbering^ 
Dirt,  &c.  upon  a  Surface  by  the  action  of  Turning  or  Stirring  it 
about.  Hence  we  have  the  term  Rinse,  and  its  parallels,  produced 
by  the  Etymologists,  as  the  French  Rinser^  the  German  and 
Belgic  Rein,  the  Armoric  Rincal,  the  Islandic  Hreinsa,  and  the 
Gothic  Hraingan,  Mundare,  &c. '&c.  In  the  phrase  ^  Rinse  a 
«  Bottle,'  sometimes  called  '  Rench  or  Wrench  a  Bottle,*  we  see 
the  peculiar  sense  of  the  word;  as  the  term,  we  know,  directly 
means  *To  Clean  a  bottlehy  the  proceibs  of  Wrinoih^  or  Turning  it 
*  about.'  In  the  phrase  'To  Wring  wet  deaths,'  we  have  the 
same  process,  though  in  a  stronger  sense,  of  WaiNom^ — Turning 
or  Twisting  them  about,  in  order  to  Clear  away  or  Remove  the 
unnecessary  water.  Junius,  under  Rinse»  produces  the  Greek 
Rainein,  (Vcu^w^  Aspergere,)  and  Ransis,  (jPrnMe's^,  Aspersio.)  If 
this  Greek  word  does  not  convey  the  precise  idea  attached  to 
Rinse,  it  must  however  be  referred  to  the  same  action  of 
Stirring  up  or  about,  so  as  to  Bespatter^^Sprinkle^  &c»  The 
preceding  article  to  Rinse,  in  the  Etymologicon  of  Junius,  is 
Rink,  Homo,   produced  by  Lye,  which  he  refers  to  the  Saxipn 
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JRiW,    '^  Strenuus,   miles ;  ^  Viri   Homo/'    and  to  thei  Jslandic 
Reckufi    a  term   of  the   saiAe  roeaning.     Tbdse  words  denote 
probably   the  u/RekcA^^— the   Strongi    powefful   personage ;    or 
under  the  form  RC,  RT,  &c.  the  Routbr.     In  the  preceding 
column  of  Lye*8  Dictionary  we  have  RiKoan,  (Goth.)  Rastro, 
^*  coUigere,  congerere;*'  which  brings  us  to  the  genuine  idea  of 
Routing  about.     As  Rinse  connects  itself  more  directly  witfi 
the  idea  conveyed  by  Wrench  or  Rtnch^  so  Rack,  in  the  pbrasd 
'  To  Rack  off  wine/  might  seem  to  be  more  immediately  at- 
tached to  a  term   under  the   same   form»    Rack,   in  its  more 
strong  sense  of  'To   Twist  or  Torture/  as   it   were.    Thus  it 
would  appear,  as  if  '  To  Rack  off  wine,*  was  intended  to  express 
the  diligence,  with   which   the   Wine    was  endeavoured  to  be 
Extracted  or  Forced  from  the  Dregs^-^^Vinum  €^M9a\  Torquenda 
^  faecibus  Exprimere/    We  see   however,    how    *To   Rack   off 
^  i^ine  from  the  Dregs,'  brings  us  to  the  original  idea,  '  To  Rakb 
•  off  or  away  Dirt.' 

My  German  Lexicographer  explains  REm  by  **  Clean,  pure, 
**  neat,  free  from  Filth;  and  RfiNi^g-m,  To  clear,  cleanse,  purify ; 
*<  Erzte  Metallen  Reinigen,  To  try  or  refine  metals,  clear  them 
'*  from  dross  ;'*  where  in  the  phrase  of  Clearing  Erz,  Metal  or 
Earth,  the  word  is  brought  to  the  original  spot,  supposed  in  my 
hypothesis.  Wachter,  in  the  sense  which  Rein  bears  of  Callidus, 
produces  the  Greek  RiN^/n,  (Piwiy,  Polire,)  which  is  indeed  a 
kindred  term,  where  we  have  the  very  idea  of  Scratching  upon 
a  surface.  In  another  article  of  Wachter  we  have  Reinein, 
denoting  Tangere^  where  we  still  see  an  action  performed  on 
a  Surface,  though  of  a  different  kind.  In  a  passage  produced  by 
Wachter,  this  term  expresses  the  most  violent  action  of  Touching 
or  Striking  on  a  Surface;  as  it  is  applied  to  a  Hatchet,  Destroying 
whom  it  Strikes.  ^  REiK^n,  in  a  different  article  signifies  Castrare, 

which 


which  Wachter  refers  to  JUncinus,  /'Equu3  Spadoiy  seu  Canlher 
''  rius/'  I  have  supposed  In  another  pteoei  that  tJNse  terms  for 
a  'Horse,'  as  Runcinus,  Rouncyi 'Roteinante^  Jkc.  ^ti.alfe  attached 
to  a  difierent  idea;  yet  some  of  them  may  perhaps  belohg^to  fehe 
notion  supposed  by  Wachtetf  i  «nd  we  cannot  but  note^.how  the 
form  Runcinus  connects  itself  with  that/of  Runcino^  To  ^EMd\caXh^ 
where  we  are  brought  to  the  Spot,  ^.supposed  in  my  hypothesis. 
I  conceive,  th^t  the,Rj»fN:  ijn'KEiN^iii  CMWveys  precisely- the  sataie 
idea  as  the  HuNC  in  IiuNd/9^» 

,  Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  word  Castrare,  which-  I  BhaiU 
shew  in  another  Volume  to  belong  to  such. terms  as  C4stf  &ce,i 
and  that  ijt  cnrig^nally.  signified  a' To  Oi^/  mitr^up  iekr  away^/W 
'Dirt/  &c.*  Henctf  we  see^  :thfi[t  Castrum  is/.nothingr  kot';tbe 
substantive  to  the'vert^  Castro,  attd  th&t  it;i]Eieai3!9  th^  OasiwA 
Dirt,  as  denoting  the. Ditch  or  J\fduiid,  n»de.for  a  fentie  or.^^uari: 
I;|^Qce  too,  we  have  Castus,  CAa^/^^.wJlJoh^igaifiecl. originally. ifaot^ 
fyom  ivhich  the  Dirt  is  <^s^. out  jwi  Rtfihaved*.  Wh^t  i» .  CUMa^di 
Purjfied,  Pure.x  Thus,  theh,  Chuste  aiid 'CoAlrafr/iiav^'vkhe  satile 
relation  to  each  other,  which  we  site  in  the  two  senses ;ff  REjuiEirv 
Castrare;  and  Rein,.  Purus,  mundiis,  .a  sordibus  .puVgatos* 

« 

word  is  brought  to  its  origtoal  idea  in  the  iexpseasioh.  >T4i 
^a  Pand;*  i.e..  To  clear^Jt  Aof. Mem^;  /Qnb  sense.of  Ihe  ^rd 
Castraret  as  given  by  Robert  AinsWortb,  is  To  BetteMk,  where  hi- 
Trenchf  which  I  conceive  to.be  the  meaning  of  the^  substantive 
Castrum,  we  see  the  original  idea.  It  is  curious^  that  the  word 
Intrenchment  in  English '  is  applied  to  a  Canip ;  and/  in  French; 
Retrmcher  means  at  once  ^'To  Rgtrenchp  To  cut  off,  to/pere 
*^  away;"  and  '^Tq  Intrench  a  Camp^'  as  the  I^exicqgropher,  Immv^ 
before  me,  Deletanville,  explains  it.  So  uniform  are  the  b^ieM«« 
tions  of  the  Human  mind  in  deriving  the-  same  object  from  the 
same  train  of  ideas/    The  coincidence  of  the  Persian  Language 
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with' thib  German  has  b^h  perj^etually  observed;    and  we  shalt 
find  in  the  Persian  forui  of  Speech  a  term,  which,  directly  con^ 
hectS' itself  with  Rein^»  and   kiMSE'of  the  Teutonic  Dialects; 
and  vWhrch  will  unequivocally  point  out  to  us  the  source,  from 
whence  they  are  derived.     This  t^m  is  ^Ou^cXj^  REKor^n,  which 
Mr.  Richardson  explains  by   **To  polish,  to  smooth,  to  chip  or 
"  hew  with  a  hatchet  ;r- To   Clear  away  Mud  with  a  Shovel  or 
*^'  Rake;'^To  plaster  or  smooth  with  a  trowel/  to  Rasp,  to  Grate, 
*'  to  Saw,  to  Dig,  to  carve,  to  engrave/'     I'  could'  not  have  de- 
vised a  term  which  so  fully  unfolds  and  confirms  my  hypothesis, 
respecting  the  original  sense,  which  I  have  conceived  to  be  an-* 
nexed  to  diis  raee  of  words;  •   Mr.  Richardson  has  likewise  here 
adopted  two  terms,  Rasp  and  Rake,  which  belong  to  our  Ele- 
ment  under  the   form    RS,  &c.     We  ^  see,   how   the   sense  of 
RENDii/m,  To  Rasp  and  to  Polish,  agrees  With  that  of  the  Greek 
Ri»€o,  (FnriAP,  Lima  polio,  Limo.)    Let  us  mark  the  explanatory 
terms  Lima  and  Limo,  which  belong  to ^Limusdtom  the  same  idea 
of  Clearing  away  the  Dirt.    Inevitable  as   this  relation   should 
seem,  it  appears  not  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  Etymologists. 
Some  derive  Lima  from  Pu^ ;  and  others  from  Limus,  Crooked,  &c., 
<^  quod  obliquis  aciebus  secat.**     Hence  we  have  Limpidus,  Clear, 
Limpid^  &C.;   and  the  Greek  Lampo^  {Auf^rtOf  Luceo,)  Lampas^ 
(Aap^rceci)  the  Lamp^  &c.  &c.    In  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Richard- 
son's Dictionary,  where  the    Persian  Rend/^^ii,  <  To  polish,  to 
^  smooth,  to  chip  or  Hew  with  a  hatchet,*  &c«  occurs,  we  have  the 
familiar  word  in  that  Language,  Xjj  Renk  or  Rukg,  Colour: 

which  we  shall  now  understand  to  be  derived  from  the  idea  of 

... 

Shape  —  Form^'^ Appearance^  &c.,  as  pnxluced  by  the  action  of 
Polishing  a  surface,  just  as  Hew  or  Hue,  Cdtbur,  belongs  to  the 
explanatory  word  Hezt;-^To  Hew  with  a  Hatchet.     In  the  same 

column 
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column  we  have  (j Jusr^  REifjiden,  "To  be  sad,  to  be  melan* 
"  choly.— To  be  angry,  enraged,  to  be  filled  with  indignation; '* 
which  is  only  a  metaphorical  application  of  the  idea  annexed  to 

the  action  of  Rasping  oi;  Grating  upon  a  surface.     The  succeeding 

•  ...  •  ■..».••', 

term    to   this   is   the    Persian    ^^^JCs^^y  .  REijjWi .  A   P/ow^ 
which  brings  us  to  the  very  Spot  and  operation  supposed  in  my 
hypothesis.    Wherever,  we  turn  our  eyes,  the  same  strong  confir- 
mations  still  present  them$d.yes  of  that  universal  action,  to  which 
Languages  owe  all  their  peculiarity  of  force  and  meaning. 
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RK,  denoting  the  Balk^  Ridge, 
Rio  or  Furrow,  &c. — a,  Row, 
Reioe,  (Eng.  Germ.)  Order, 
as  derived  from  Recurring-^ 
Regular  Ridges,  &c. 


^^'rfi^^#»»#x»#^ 


Rein,  &c«  (German,)  A  Balk  or 
Ridge  between  two  Fur- 
rows.-—The  boundary  of  a 
field ;  i.  e.  the  Boundary  of 
the  Balk. 

RiNGE.  (Norfolk,)  A  Row,  as 
relating  to  the 

Ridges  or  Furrows  of  a  field, 

RiNNE.  (German,)  A  Channel, 

Kennel. 
Run,  Rennen.  (Eng.  German,) 

The   Course  or   Motion   of 


Water,  &c.  in  the  Rinne  or 
Channel. 

Rank,  Arrange,  Rang,  &c. 
(Eng.  Germ.)  What  belongs 
to  the  recurring  Binges^  or 
Rows,  &c. ;  and  hence  Order, 
&c. 

Rhann— Rheng.  (Welsh,  Arm.) 

A  division  of  Lands,   Rank, 

a  Streak. 
Rhint — Rhewin.  (Welsh,)   A 

Notch,  a  little  gutter,  where 

water  runs. 

RuiNE — Ruinn.  (Gal.)  a  Streak, 
Division. 

Ranc,  RAiNNaimi  (Gal.)  Rank^ 
To  divide. 

RiON — RiONOfg'Aam.  (Gal.)  A 
Road;  To  carve,  engrave. 


In  one  article  of  Wachter  we  have  Rein,  Rain,  Raini/h^, 
'^  Margo  Agri^  Agrum  claudens,  et  limitans,  et  liberam  transeun- 
«*  tibus  semitam  reltnquens,"  as  our  author  explains  it ;  where  we 
are  unequivocally  brought  to  the  Spot,  supposed  in  my  hypothesis, 
whatever  may  be  the  precise  meaning  annexed  to  the  word.  The 
Ran  however  appears  to  have  denoted  originally  the  Separation, 
made  by  the  Excavated  Furrow,  or  its  attendant  Ridge  ;  and  it 
seems  particularly  to  refer  to  this  latter  idea.     In  the  Norfolk 
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Pialect,  RiN(»£  means  the  Row,  either  aa  relating  to  the  Hollow. 
or  the  raised  Ridge.  Mr.  Grose  explains  Hinges  by  '^Rows  oi 
•*  Hay,  quickt  &c.  Norf,;"  and  in  th6  8am6  pag6  of  his  Glos- 
^ry  we  have  Rigq^,  ''The  Ribojb  of  a  house,  Nortb. ;  V  where 
the  n  is  an  organical  addition  after  the  G^  as  it  is  in  Riagc 
before  it.  The  pneceding  terms  to  Ringe,  in  Mr.  Grose,  are 
\'  RiNE,  Tp  RiNE  ;  to  touch  or  feel.  North.  5"  where  We  have  the 
sense  of  the  German  Reinen^  T^ugere^  before  explained,  and  R(£r, 
"  Brioe.  Norf. ;  '*  which  means  probably  what  makes  a  person 
Feel  from  its  Pungency'-rWhsLt  Vellicates ;  where  we  come  nearer 
to  the  original  idea  conveyed  by  this  race  of  words  of  Stirring 
up -^  Exciting^  &ic.  Mr.  Grose  has  another  article.  Re  an,  which  he 
explains  by  "A  dale  or  Riq  in  a  field.  North."  My  German 
Lexicographer  explains  Rain  orRsiN  by.  "A  Balk  or  Ridge 
"between  two  Furrows  or  Plough  Fields;**  where  we  are 
brought  to  the  genuine  idea.  Let  us  mark  the  term  Balk,  which 
refers,  as  we  know,  to  a  Beam  .likewise.  This  will  explain  to  us, 
why  "Rann^/ 7r^£  means,  as  Mr. , Grose  explains  it,  a- '' Cross^ 
f*  Beam  in  a  chimney  on  which  the  crook  hangs ;  sometimes  called 
''  RAiitiE^ Bauk.  North."  The  terms  directly  adjacent  to  this 
word  in  Mr.  Grose,  under  the  form  RN,,are  Randy^  ^'RiotouSy 
"obstreperous,  disorderly.  North,  j '*.  whe^re  we  have  a  term  of 
Violence,  as  in  Rend,  and  likewise  '^Ranish,  Ravenous^  Exm.;'" 
and  "Ranny,  The  little  field-mouse.  Norf.;"  where  we /come  to 
the  original  idea  of  Scratching — Fretting,  &c.  In  the  same  column 
we  have  Ratten,  A  Rat  ;  where  the  n  is  an  organical  addition 
after  the  Radical.  The  idea,. from  which  RatteNi  the  Rat,  is 
derived,  will  be  manifest  from  the  succeeding  term  ^'Rauk, 
'^  To  Scratch.  A  Rauk  with  a  pin;  a  Scratch  or  Rake 
'*  with  a  pins"  where  the  original  notion  is  unequivocally  ex- 
hibited. 

The  primitive  meaning  of  the  German  Rein^  &c.,  with  it» 
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panUels,  and  the  oonneadon  of  such  Words  with  the  form  KG, 
will  be^likewise  illustrated  by  considering  a  term  which  occurs  in 
the  same  opening  of  Wachter's  Glossary.  This  term  is  Reige, 
which  is  explained  by  '*  Linea,  Sulcus  literarum,  vel  numerorum, 
**  Oallis  Rate,  Italis  et  Latino^Barbaris  Riga.  Proprie  est  linea 
'*  Incisa,  vel  ex  Inclsione  facta  r*  where  we  see  in  Sulcus  the  true 
idea*  Wachter  adds,  moreover,  the  Celtic  terms  Rhygn,  Incisura; 
Rkygnbren,  **  lignum  oblongura,  in  quo  inciduntur  numeri,  Rygnu, 
"Senarej"  and  he  justly  tsompares  them  M^ith  the  .Greek 
Rege  and  Regnua,  (Vvy»v»,  Rumpo.)  In  these  t^ms  with  the 
Clinical  n  after  the  6,  &c.  we  see  how  the  form  RG  has  passed 
into  that  of  Rj'N  or  RN,  or  how  such  terms  as  Rry^N,  &c*  may 
become  RhyN.  In  the  same  cdiumn  of  Wachter  we  have  Reihe, 
Rayhe^  ftnd  R£icr£,  which  he  justly  refers  to  each  other,  and 
explains  by  ^Quatenits  Lineam  notat,  deganter  transfertur  ad 
^*  Seriem  et  ordinem  renim  quarumcunque/'  To  these  words 
belongs  our  term  Row^  which  our  Glossarist  should  have  pro- 
duced. Wachter  has  justly  observed,  that  Luther  applies  R^ioe 
to  the  Striga  Agrorum^-^thBt  in  Welsh,  Rhych  means  Sulcus,  in 
Barbarous  Latin  Itiga^  in  French  Raie  de  charrue;  and  that 
from  hence  we  have  the  Barbarous  Latin  words  Riga^  Plica; 
Ruga\  Platea^  Vicus ;  and  the  French  Rue.  He  exhibits  likewise 
the  Saxon  combination,  ^^Stxi^Rawe^  Alpbabetum,  ordo  litera- 
*•  rum.^*  The  same  Etymologist  produces  next  to  Reige  the 
term  Reio^t,  '^  Ardea,  avis  Diomedia/'  where  he  supposes,  that 
the  Latin  ^i/^a  is  so  called  ^'ab  Ardua  volatu;''  and  that  the 
German  word  is  derived  from  Reige,  "  ab  Ordine  volandi."  The 
Ardia  might  belong  to  Ordo  for  the  same  reason. 

Wachter  might  have  produced  as  parallel  terms  to  Rein,  &c. 
the  German  Rinhe,  *^  A  Channel,  or  Kennel ; "  where  we  have  the 
original  idea  of  the  Excavation^  Furrow^  &c.,  and  Rand  or  Ran//, 
which  signifies^  as   my  Lexicographer  explains  it,  ^*  The  Rand, 

*'  utmost 
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^'  utmost  part,  extremity,  margin.  edg9,  $i<lej  brink  or  brim  of 
<'  4  thing."  Let  u«  mark  the  term  Rakp,  99  an  English  word^ 
whk^  Lye  explains  by  ''  CrepidOj  Marge/'  &c^  and  refers  us  to 
BeJgic  and  Islanclic  words  und«r  the  same  form.  The  Etymolo- 
gists understand^  that  our  English  word  Ruif»  with  its  parallels 
Rsnnen,  (Germ.)  Render^  (Dan.)  5cCr  &c«,  and  thia  German  term 
RiNVE,  belong  to  each  other;  though  Wachter  considers  the  verb, 
9S  supplying  the  original  idea.  .These  words,  denoting  the  Exca-^ 
vatioriy  and  the  motion  performed  in  it,  belong  to  each  other,  just 
as  Rut,  Road»  Race,  &c.  am  terma  attached  to  the  same  series^ 
under  the  form  RT,  &c* 

We  have  seen,  under  the  form  RG»  as  Rbige,  &c.  to  which 
Row  belongs,  bow  the  ideti  of  a  certain  Series  or  Order  is  con- 
nected with  that  of  Recurring  Lines,  Furrows^  &c ;  and  we  shall 
now  be  prepared  to  underatand*  that  our  term  Rank  belonga  to 
the  same  idea»  under  the  form  RN.  We  shall  see,  that  the  words 
denoting  Rank  or  Order,  Rahoe,  Arkange,  &c.,  under  the  form 
RN,  belong  for  the  same  reason  to  such  terms  as  Rein,  Rin^j^, 
the  Balk  or  Row^  8cc.  The  Etymologists  refer  Rank,  Ordo,  to 
the  Belgic  Rancke,  Ordo;  Rtncken^  Fleetere;  the  French  and 
Swedish  Rmg,  the  Spanish  Renglera,  and  the  Welsh  Rheng, 
&c.  &c.  Menage  derives  Rang  from  the  German  Ring^  Annulus ; 
and  we  see  that  they  belong  to  each  other,  under  the  idea  of  that 
which  is  Stirred  up  or  pver^^Turned  up  or  over,  as  the  Regular 
RiNGE,  Furraw,  Balk,  &c.  s  and  of  that  which  Turns  over  or  En-* 
virons,  as  uie  Ring.  In  my  German  Dictionary  the  succeeding 
word  to  Rand  and  Rat^t  is  Rang,  the  Rank,  Place,  &c.  Att 
adjacent  term  is  RANZ^n,  '*'  A  foot-traveller's  pack,  scrip,  budget 
^  or  satchel  ;*'  which  means  either  what  Encloses  or  Rises  up.  In 
Welsh,  Bhann  is  '^  A  part,or  portk)n,  a  share/'  says  Mr.  Richards. 
^  So  in  Arm.  A  division  of  Lrnds  into  shares  among  brothers/' 
Jn  the  same  column  we  have  Rh and wy,  ''  A  Part  or  portion ; '"  and 

in 
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in  the  succeeding  page  we  have  Rheno  and  Rhengc,  A  Rank, 
a  Row,  Streak ;  where  in  Streak  we  see  the  true  idea.  In  Welsh 
too,  Rhint  is  a  Notch;  and  RHewin,  "A  little  gutter,  wherein 
•*  water  Runs."  The  preceding  term  is  Rhewiniazo,  "To  Ruin;** 
which  must  be  referred  to  the  terms  of  Violence,  Rend^  &c.  Let 
us  mark  the  word  Ruin,  derived  from  the  Latin  Ruina,  which 
should  be  considered  probably  as  directly  attached  to  Ruo,  from 
the  analogies,  of  the  Language.  Again,  in  Welsh,  Rhill  is  '^An 
<<  order,  a  Bankf  Itow;'^  which  belongs  to  our  Radical  RG,  and 
is  quasi  RG£.  This  however  is  not  a  mere  conjecture.  The 
preceding  terms  are  RHiozi;m,  A  long  Rjoxv;  and  Rh i go/i,  *  To 
*'  Hollow  ipto  trenches  or  Furrows ;  '*  Rioo/,  ''  A  little  ditch  or 
'^ trench,  a  fWrraic;,^  as  my  author  explains  them.  These  words 
i  have. examined  on  a  former  occasion,  and  referred  to  them  the 
term  RHU  &c.  In  Mr.  Shaw's  Galic  and  Irish  Dictionary  we  have 
Rainn,  a  Division^  and  the.  preceding  word  is  Rainnesidhe, 
Ranges,  Ranks.  In  the  succeeding  column  of  Mr.  Shaw's  Dic- 
tionary we  have  Ranp,  Rank^  Order ;  Rainnaim,  To  divide,  share ; 
and  Rann,  ''A  part,  division,  song,  genealogy;'*  and  in  another 
article,  '^  A. verse,  stanza,  section,  a  song,  poem.'*  Here  it  should 
seenif  as  if  the  notion  of  a  Song-^Poem  was  taken  from  that  of 
pivision  into  its  various  parts,  as  Stanzas,  &c. ;  yet  I  shall  pro- 
duce  on  a  future  occasion  a  race  of  words  belonging  to  the  form 
RN,  which  denote  Noise;  and  to  this  idea  the  sense  of  a  Poem^ 
&c.  might  belong.  In  the  same  column  we  have  Rannan,  ''  The 
"  Lowing  of  a  Deer;"  and  Raonat  **  Breaking,  Tearing;"  where 
we  have  the  idea  of  Noise  and  of  Violencti  such  as  we  shall  see  in 
Rend,  &c.  To  5'//r  K^. 

In  the  same  column  I  find  likewise  Raon,  A  Field,  Plain  or 
Green; — Raonadh,  A  Way,  Roadt  haunt;  and  Rako,  Rano^m, 
A  Wrink/*;  where  we  are  brought  to  the  Spot,  and  train  of 
ideas,   supposed   in    my    hypothesis.    The  same   terms  Rang, 

RANoan, 
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RANG^n,  mean  too  "The  bank  of  a  Rivet*,*'  either  as  signifying 
Winding — Turning  or  Wrinkled ^  \{  I  may  so  say,  in  their  direc- 
tion;  or  they  may  deriote  thos6  objects,  which  serve  to  keep  the 
River  Separated  or  Parted  off  from  the  adjacent  land,  as  within 
its  due  Ranks  or  Bounds.  I  have  here,  as  I  imagine,  unfolded 
to  the  Celtic  Scholar  the  true  sense  of  the  Element  RN,  and  he 
will  be  no  doubt  able  to  unravel  the  original  meaning  of  various 

•  »  •  •  • 

words,  which  appear  under  the  same  form.  I  must  add  moreover^, 
that  I  find  in  tlie  same  Dictionary  of  Mr.  Shaw  the  terms  ^^Ruine^ 
*'  A  Streak ;  Ruinn,  A  Division ;  .  Ruinnecc,  Grass,"  succeeding 
each  other,  in  which  we  see  my  idea  confirmed  respecting  the 
relation  between  the  Streak  or  t^ine  and  the  Division;  and  we 
are  moreover  brought  to  the  very  spot,  supposed  In  my  hypo- 
thesis. Again,  in  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary,  we  have  Riquaighamf 
'•  To  Carve,  Engrave;"  and  Rion,  A  way,  Road,'\  I  find  in 
the  same  column  of  MnShaws  dictionary,  where  Ruinn  is,  terms 
belonging  to  the  form. of  our  Element  RT,  coinciding. with  the 
sense  attributed  to  that  Element,  as  Ruith^w*  To  Run;  Ruith. 
Running;  and  likewise  *' An  army,  Troop/'  which  corresponds 
with  the  words  Ruta,  "A  Herd;  Rout,  a  Ram,  and.  a  tribe  of 
"  people  ; "  where  we  see,  that  the  word  Rout  has  been  properly 
adopted.  The  terms  preceding  these  two  latter  words  are  RusTa;i, 
"  A  lump,  Hillocks  Riisiiic^,  A  Booi:,  Clovvh,  Churl;  "and 
**  Rust jra,  Rude,  Rustic/* 

These  observations  will,  unfold  to  the  Spanish  Scholar  the 
origin  of  various  words,  which  appear  in  that  Language,  under 
the  form  RN.  Rmcon  meanis  a  **  Corner,  an  angle  formed  by 
**  the  meeting  of  two  walls. — Place  of  privacy  or  retirement. — 
•*  House,  Dwelling;'*  which  means  simply,  as  I  imagine,  'The 
*  Spot  Separated  and  Divided  from  other  parts/  \n  the  same 
column  of  ray  Spanish  Dictionary  we  have  RiNc/^ra,  Row,  File- 

where 
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^hera  W9  perceive  the  ide*  of  the  Line  connected  with  Ordfr  and 
Ranic.  The  sjucceeding  word  ijs  Binqoaahqo,  '*  Flourished,  fornsed 
"  with  a  pen— Extravagant  nicety  in  point  pf  dress;"  where  we 
have  still  the  idea  of  Lines  nicely  formed  or  Ranqep  virith  Order 
and  exactness.  The  ternis  are  doubled,  Ringo — Rahgo*  in  order 
to  make  the  idea  more  forcible.  In  the  same  column  I  find  Rina, 
"  Quarrel,  Scuffle,  Dispute  j "  which  belongs  to  the  race  of  words, 
denoting  Commotion-^Violencef  &cc.,  as  in  the  German  RingeUf 
To  Strive,  struggle.  Wrestle^  &c.  &c.  In  the  next  column  of  my 
Dictionary,  we  have  RistrAi  "A  Row^  fije ;  a  series  of  things 
"  following  one  after  another  j"-  where  we  have.the  genuine  form 
RS,  and  likewise  "  RixA)  Scuffle,  dispute,  disturbance;"  where 
again  we  have  the  true  foiTn. 

We  have  seen,  that  Rhenc  n^eans  in  Welsh  "A  Rai^k,  Row  ; 
"  a  Streak;"  vvhere  in  Streak,  as  I  have  observed,  we  are  brought 
to  the  genuine  idea  of  the  Trace  or  Line.  Mr.  Richards  adds  to 
this  word  the  Armpric  ij^en^fn/*  A  i?A'ui ; "  where  let  us  note  the 
word  Uein^  vyhich  we  shall  now  see  signifies  simply  the  Line.  In 
the  old  French  term  HEsn^,  the  second  letter  of  the  Radical  is  pre- 
served, and  we  there  see  likewise  the  organical  addition  of  the  n. 
In  the  modem  term  RMe  U  is  lost,  as  in  the  English  Rein ;  though 
the  /remains  as  a  record  of  the  lost  consonant  J.  In  Italian  we 
have  RED/na;  and  all  these  words  the  French  Gtymplogists  derive 
from  Retina,  and  that  from  Retinto.  The  Latin  Retina,  "  The 
"  coats  or  tunicles  pf  the  Eye»  like  a  Net,"  is  justly  derived  from 
Rete,  which  means  nothing  but  *  The  Lmf-formed  object — that 
'  which  is  made  up  of  Radii— Lm»  or  Strings  lying  in  a  certain 
<  order.*  The  French  Etymologists,  xxndsT  Resne,  have  produced 
moreover  the  Greek  Ruter,  Ruta,  or  Retetna,  (Pot^,  Puro,  Pirtent.) 
The  word  Ruter,  (Putt^,  Retinacula,  Habenaj-^Custos,  pefensor,) 
occtMTs  in  Hocae^f  as  the  Lexicographers  understand,  Ev  St  Puni^* 
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ttofw^i  and  the  Etyniologists  justly  ref«r  it  to  Eru9»  (e^m* 
Traho.)  The  adjaceift  word  Rustmd*  (IVota((>,  Trabo^y  To  'Dxa«r 
-or  Dl^»  brings'  us  trgain  to  the  sanie  idea*  of  Jkraxumg  JJnes  4>r 
Tracts  upon  the  Ground.  Ruttf^»  (Biirt^»)  peehepsi  imewhs  rather 
the  Drawer i  than  the  Line  Dnvwn,  or  Lmic  in  g^heraL  The  a)(^• 
jaoent  word  to  these  Greek  terms  is  Rtrr/5,  (?vr«»)  Ruoai  the'  JJne  or 
Furrow.  The  LexicogrftpheA  derivie  RusT«taf  (I^(r^«,)  from  Bmo^ 
(fuut  fivLo) ;  where)  as  in  Eruot  (l^»)  we  have  the  iorxA  "Rt  R^ . 

The  observations  which  I  have  a\>o>ve  produced  on  the  vari<Nis 
applications  of  the  Rimoe— the  Balk*  ,Ridg!e  or  JHgf  tinder  the 
forms  of  Rein,.  Ramd«&g/&o.  will  illustrate  to  the  Scotdh  Antiqua* 
rians  the  origin  of  a  combination  familiar  to  their  Language^  the 
RuK-Rio.  In  this  compound  we  have  both  forms  RN,  and  RG» 
referring  to,  the  same  object,  flhd  conv«yijig  the  tame  fundamen- 
tal idea,  whatever  may  be  the  precise  turn  of  meaning  annexed 
to  Run,  as  relating  to  its  kindred  term  the  Rig.  "Lands  are 
^'  fiiaid  to  lie  RuM»Rid,"  as  the  Scotch  Lawyers  inform  us,  ''when 
''  the  alternate  RiDdEs  of  a  field  belong  to  different  pn>prietors/' 
{Erskine^s  InUUut.  &c.)  Dr«  Ja«»ieson»  who^  has  produced  this 
passage,  observes,  that  ''the  name  sedms  Evidently  derived  from 
*^  the  circumstance  of  these  lands  or  Rido£s  Running  parallel  to 
*'  each  other/'  This  ekplanation  is  cmrious;  ai  it  will  sheW  nS 
how  the  mind  may  be  entangled  in  the'  toils  6f  Language^  «nd 
how  a  just  impression  of  the  original  meatiing:  annexed  to  words^ 
may  direct  us  to  what  is  right,  through  the  medium  of  what,  on 
the  first  view,  is  manifestly  and  palpably  wrong.  The  sensd 
which  Dr«  Jamieson  has  annexed  to  the  substantive  Run*,  does  not^ 
as  it  should  appear,  at  all  exist  in  the  verb  of  motion  To  Run,  any 
more  than  it  does  in  other  verbd  of  motion^  but  in  the  term  Parallel^ 
which  our  Etymologist  has  been  pleased  to  add,  in  order  to  express 
the  very  (toint  intended  to  be  enforced*  Yet  I  have  shewn,  that 
ISiM  iflitsfslf  atfathed  to  this  race  of  words,  and  that  it  belongs  to 

the 
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the  idea  of  the  Hollow  Chapnelc;^  or  Parallel  Furrows^  from  -which 
the  RiNGss  or  Rigs  or  formed*  Thus  it  is,  that  Run  recurs  to 
its  prrniitive  ideet  in  the  phrase  '^To  RuifBarallel;'^^  and  hence 
it  was,  thatthis  combination  originally  existed.^^lf  Run  in  Ruk^ 
Hig  relates  to  PtiraUeHsm,  we  must  refer  ft  to  the  Rikge  or  Rig^ 
under  the  sense  of  Rank.  Yet  this  is  surely  not  the  precise  idea 
annexed  to  it  in  this*  case,  as  Parallelism  is  a  general  property  of 
Refurring  Rikges,  and  -  does  not  describe'  the  peculiar  circum* 
stance  belonging  to  this  tenure.  Run  probably  means  the  Rein, 
&c.  the  Boundary  or  Bounding  Ringe  ;  and  thus  the  Run^Rig  is 
that  disposition'  of  Lands,  where  every  Rig  is  a  Run  or  Boundary^ 
or  has  a  Bounding  Riviot^  or  Rid  ;  that  is,  where  every  Rig  is,  as 
it  were,  its  own  Boundary ^  or  has  its  own  Boundary. 

The  terms,  which  precede  and  follow  Run  in  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dic- 
tionary,  are  Runches,  Rund,  or  Roon,  Rundge,  Rung,  Runk,  Runkle, 
Runty  which  all  convey  the  same  fundamental  idea,  and  belong  to 
the  terms  already  unfolded,  however  various  the  application  of  that 
idea  may  be;     The  term  Runches  denotes  'Wild  Mustard,'  as  ap- 
plied both  to  the  ^'Sinapis  Arvensis  et  Raphanus  Rapbanistrum ; '* 
and  Runt  means  the  Trunk  of  a  Tree.   I  have  shewn,  that  Runt, 
signifies  the  Root^  and  belongs  to  Runco,&Co  just  as  Root  belongs 
to  the  verb  *  To  Root  or  Rout  up/  Runch  is  only  another  form  of 
Runt,  denoting  the  Robt:    In  the  quotation,  produced  by  Dr.  Ja- 
mieson,  we  have  <'On  Ruits  and  Runch^s  in  the  field/*     I  shall 
shew,  that  Raphanus  belongs  to  Rapio^  Rip,  &c.  &c.  To  pluck  up 
for  a  similar  reason.     The  Raphanistrum  is  called  by  my  Botanical 
Quide,  "  Bastard  Radish ^  or  White  or  yellow-flowered  Charlock ;  ** 
where  the  term  Radish  belong^,  as  we  know,  to  Radixj  the  Root. 
Another  Scotch   term,   corresponding  to   Runches,   is    Skelloch^ 
which  Dr.  Jamieson  has  justly  referred  to  the  \r\sh  Sgeallagach; 
and.  he  has  moreover  se^n,  that  the  English  Charlock^  (Cerlice^ 
3ax.)  has   '.'soitae  Tesemblance"  to  it.    The  Skelloch  is  derived 

from 
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from  a  similar  idea  of  Plucking  up,  Routing  up,  &c«  In  the  same 
column  of  Mr.  Shaw*s  Celtic  Dictionary,  in  which  ^*  SoEAhLAgack, 
*' Wild  Mustard,**  occurs,  we  have  SoEALp^am,  "To  tear,  rend, 
"  split,  to  Pluckf  snatch/'  The  next  article  to  Skelloch  in  Dr.  Ja* 
mieson's  Dictionary  is  a  word  under  'the  same  form,  which  he 
explains  by  "To  Cry  with  a  shrill  voice ;'•  and  to  which  he  has 
justly  referred  the  English  Squeal,  Squawl,  &c.  The  verb  Skelloch 
is  nothing  but  the  Noise  made  by  Scratching  up^  Tearing  up  a  sur- 
face; and  thus  'To  Skelloch^  belongs  to  Skelloch,  the  substantive, 
just  as  Ronchusy  Ronchisso,  Ronzo,  &c.  To  make  a  Noise,  belong  to 
Runco,  Runcina,  &c.,  (as  I  have  before  shewn,)  and  consequently 
to  Runch,  Runt,  &c.  &c.  I  shall  prove  in  a  future  Volume,  that 
Squeal,  Squazvl,  &c.  &c.  belong  to  Skail,  (Scotch,)  •'  To  Skail 
*•  a  Rio;"  Scale,  (Ehg.)  To  Scratch  up  a  Surface,  &c.,  and  ulti- 
mately to  Skallo,  (:gMcXXtf|  Fodio,  Sarculo  circumcirca  Sarrio); 
and  thus  we  see,  that,  wherever  we  turn  our  eyes,  every  part  of 
Language  is  uniform  and  consistent. 

RuND  or  RooN  means  ''The  Border  of  a  Web,  the  salvage  of 
<<  broad  cloth;'*  which  Dr.  Jamieson  has  justly  referred  to  the 
German  Rand,  the  Islandic  Rond,  Raund,  '^Margo,  extremitas;'' 
which  I  have  before  explained,  and  which  is  the  very  sense, 
annexed,  as  I  imaginei  to  Ruk  in  KxjxA^Rig.  The  word  Rundoe 
has  been  explained  by  ''  To  Range  and  gather ;  '*  though  Dr.  Ja-* 
mieson  justly  doubts  of  this  interpretation;  and  he  explains  it  by 
"  To  Gnaw,  to  consume,*'  as  belonging  to  Rounge^  Ronged, 
**  Gnawed,  Fretted,  worn  away,  Fr.  Ronge,  id/'  Here  we  have 
the  very  idea  of  Scratching  or  Fretting  upon  a  surface.  In  the 
quotation,  produced  by  Dr.  Jamieson  under  Rundoe,  are  described 
persons  who  heap  ''  Up  to  themselves  grit  store.  By  Rundging 
'<  and  spunging"  the  poor.  Thus,  then,  Rundge  and  Rounge 
are  the  verbs,  metaphorically  applied,  of  which  Runche  is  the 
substantive,  just  as  *  To  Root  up.  Rout,  To  Tear  up,  to  pull  to 

7  A  *  pieces,' 
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^  pieces/  &c.  belong  to  Root,,  the  substa(ntiyel .  Rung  means 
**  Any  long  piece  of  wood ;  but  most  commonly  a  coarse,  heavy 
'^  staii^*'*  says  Dr.  Jamieson.  This  seems  on  the  first  view  very 
remote  from  the  train  of  ideas,  which  I  anp  now  unfolding;  yet 
we  shall  at  once  understand  its  relation  to  the  race  of  words »  now 
before  us.  Our  author  has  well  inserted  in  his  explanation 
Long^^Coarse  and  Heavy ^  as  applied  to  the  piece  of  wood  speci*  * 
fied;  and  he  produces  a  passage  in  which  we  read  about  ^'Quhen 
''  Rungs  wes  laid  on  Riggis;''  where,  as  Dr.  Jamieson  observes, 
the  word  '*  evidently  signifies  any  rough  poles  or  pretty  gross 
*^  pieces  of  wood,  as  the  cross  spars  of  barns/*  I  have  already 
shewn,  that  B^Atini:^ Bauk  means  ''  A  cross  Bdnm  in  a  Chimney  ;'* 
and  this  is  the  sense  of  Rung.  The  Ranne  and  Rung  belong  to 
the  Ringe,  or  Balk,  just  as  Balk^  or,  as  it  is  here  written,  Bauk,. 
means  at  once  the  Balk  in  the  Field,  and  a  Beam.  The  term 
RiGGis  itself  means  the  Ridge  or  Top  of  the  Building,  as  derived 
from  the  Ridge,  Rig  of  the  Fi^ld  s  and  thus  we  see,  how  similar 
terms  Rungs  and  Riggis  are  again  brought  in  contact  with  each 
other,  as  in  Run^^Rig.  It  is  marvellous  to  observe,  how  congenial 
words  are  associated  with  each  other.  ^  To  Runk  means/'  says 
Dr.  Jamieson,  '*  To  deprive  one  of  what  he  was  formerly  in 
*'  possession  of,  whether  by  fair  or  foul  means;  as,  in  play,  to  take 
''  all  one's  money/'  Our  author  refers  this  word  to  the  Islandic 
Reinki,  Crafty,  &c. ;  and  I  have  before  shewn,  that  those  terms 
under  the  form  '^RNK,  RNK,  &c.,  which  express  a  Crafty,  Wily 
conduct,  such  as  Wrong,  Wrenches,  Tricks,  Frauds,  are  taken 
from  the  idea  of  Wrenching  up.  Turning  or  Twisting  up  or  about. 
Yet  Runk  probably  belongs  to  a  similar  idea  which  we  find  ia 
RuNDGE,  To  Rout  or  Tear  up,  lay  Waste,  Spoil,  Plunder,  &c. 
The  succeeding  words  in  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary,  are  Runk> 
Wrinkled;  ToRunkle,  z^.a.RuNKLE,A  Wrinkle;  wherein  Runki^e 
we  see  the  form  of  the  English  Wrinkle,  and  in  Runk  we  have 

the 
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the  simpler  form.  These  words  unequivocally  bring  us  to  the 
idea,  supposed  in  my  hypothesis,  as  in  Runk  we  manifestly 
recognise  the  Ringe,  with  the  same  rdlation  to  each  other,  as 
Ruga  means  at  once  the  WrinkU^  and  the  Ridge  or  Rig; 
Furrow^  &c. 

Ihave  supposed,  that  Rank,  Arrange,  as  relating  to  Order, 
belong  to  the  Stirredrup — Raised^up  Ringe.  Under  this  applica- 
tion of  the  word,;  we  seem  only  to  perceive  that  portion  of  the 
idea,  which  relates  to  the  Regular  Rows  of  the  Ringes — Furrowt\ 
&c.  Yet  sometimes  another  portion  of  the  idea  presents  itself; 
as  Rank  expresses  the  Higher  order,  or  the  Raised-up  condition, 
*^  A  Man  of  Rank,"  &c.  ;  and  thus  it  is  in  Range;  as  in  old 
English,  when  the  term  is  applied'  to  Buildings,  we  can-  scarcely 
distinguish,  whether  jfltitude  or  Order  be  the  prevailing  idea 
annexed  to  the  word.     In  Antcmy  arid  Cleopatra^  we  have 

^<  Let  Roaie  inTyber  melt,  and  the  wide  arck 
''  Of  the  Rang'd  empire  fall'' 

The  use  of  the  word  Rang'd  has  appeared  so  extraordinary  to 
some  of  the  Editors,  that  Raised  has  been  substituted  for  it. 
Others  however  have  seen,  that  l;he  original  reading  is  the  true 
€ae;  and  Mr.  Steevens  has  remarked,  that  "the  term  Range 
'*  seems  to  have  been  applied  in  a  peculiar  sense  to  Masoo-work, 
'*  in  Qur  authors  time."  In  a  passage  produced  from  Spenser  we 
have  *'  Raunges  Reared  along  the  wall/' 

In  the  sense  of  Range,  as  referring  to  motion,  'To  Range 
«  here  and  there — up  and  down,*  we  have  the  the  idea  of  Excite^ 
ment,  or  of  being  Stirred  up,  as  applied  in  a  different  manner. 
Yet  even  here  we  seem,  I  think,  on  many  occasions,  to  have 
the  idea  of  something  Regular — Recurring,  See.  &c.  Hence  we 
have  'To  Range  up  and  down,'  8cc.;  'The  Range  of  a  ball,  the 

*  Certain  Line  or  distance,  through  which  a  ball  moves,  shot  from 

•  the  mouth  of  a  gun; '    and  in  '  The  Ranger's  PFalk  in  a  Forest* 

we 
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we  have  the  idea  of  the  Certain  Spot,  and  the  Recurring  Operation. 
N.  Bailey  explains  Range  by  "  A  Row  or  Rank,  a  Ramble,  or 
*'  Jaum ;  also  a  Beam  which  is  between  two  horses  in  a  coach." 
In  the  sens^  of  a  Beam,  we  are' brought  to  the  use  of  these  words 
in  the  Provincial  term  Range,  **  Bauk^  the  Cross  Beam  of  a 
"  Chimney ; "  and  the  Scotch  Rung,  which  I  have  shewn  to  be 
directly  connected  with  the  Ringe  or  Balk.  Range  in  the  sense 
of  **  Vagari,  Errare,"  has  been  compared  by  the  Etymologists  with 
the  Belgic  Rannen,  Currere,  vel  Ranghen^  *Movere,  quassare, 
&c.  &c. ;  and  to  this  latter  word  they  have  referred  tlie  term 
Range  '*To  sift  through  a  sieve.  To  Range  meal;"  where  we 
have  unequivocally  the  idea  of  Stirring  up  or  about^  and  as  applied 
moreover  to  Stirring  up  a  substance  of  a  Dirt  or  Dust  kind.  But 
here  too  we  seem  to  retain  the  notion  of  Order ^  since  this  opera- 
tion of  Stirring  up  is  performed,  that  the  Meal  may  be  Areanged, 
if  I  may  so  express  it^  or  that  one  part  may  be  Separated  from 
the  other.  In  Welsh  this  idea  of  Sifting  is  expressed  by  terms 
under  the  form  RC,  &c.  Mr.  Richards  explains  the  Welsh 
Rhuwch  by  *' A  Ranging  Sieve  or  bolter,*'  as  likewise  Ruchio  by 
"To  Sift  or  Sierce;*'  and  RucHion  by  "Bran,  gurgeons;" 
where  we  are  brought  to  the  form  RC,  RD,  as  in  Rid,  Riih 
ple,  &g. 
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RN,  what  is  Stirred  up— Raised 
Up  or  Rises  up  above  its  ordi^ 
nary  size  or  surface/  as  if  in 
RiNGES,  What  is  Ringey  to 
the  feelings,  or  what  Ringes 
the  feelings,  or  is  Rough, 
Rugged,  Harsh^  Grating  to 
any  of  the  senses.  * 

Rank— R  ANoiD,  Rakcidus,  &Ct 

(Eog.  Lat.  &c.) 
Rancour,  Rankle,  &c.  (Eng.) 
RGN.  (Heb.)  To  Murmur,  To 

be  Rancid  or  Rusty. 


^0^*^'^ 

X 


The  Harsh  or  Grating  Noise. 


Ranco/Rana.  (Lat.) 

Ring.  (Eng.) 
Rant.  (Eng.) 


Rane.  (Old  Eng.)  A  verse. 

RN.  (Heb.)  To  vibrate  to  arid 
fro,  to  Shout. 

RGN.   (Heb.)    To  JBreak,   To 
make  a  loud  Noise.  '   . 

t 

Round  or    Rown   in   t^he   ear. 

(Old  Eng.) 
RuNiAN,  Run,   &c.  (Sax.    &c. 

&c.)    A    Muttering    sound. 

Incantation,  &c. 

Runic.    Belonging  to  Incanta- 
tions. 


Terms  of  Commotion — Violencet 
Sic-^Stirring  upt  Routing  up, 
&c.  • 


i#^*^^>^^  »<»^#i» 


Rend — Rent,  Kan ^dom.  Ran* 
sack^  &c.  &c. 


^  »»^>0^^-0'^^^-^^*^*^^ 


Skinner  has  divided  Rank  into  four  diflferent  articles,  as  applied 
to  « A  Field  too  Luxuriant '—to  'Order*— to  the  ^  Taste  •—and  to 
a  'Rank  Rogue;*  all  which  he,  refers  to  different  sources. 
RanKi  as  an  adjective  and  a  substantive^  belongs  to  the  same 
fundamental  notion,  however  remote  their  senses  may  appear; 
and  ZB  an  adjective  we  shall  at  once  understand,  that  its  differ^t 
meahitigs  must  be  only  different  applications  of  the  same  ^nsi^. 
As  £(  substantive,  Rank,  denoting  Order^  refersi  as  I  have  shewn, 

to 
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to  the  RiNGES  considered  only,  as  Regularly  recurring ;  and  as  an 
adjective,  Rank  means  *  WhatRiNOES  up»  or  is  Ringy,'  if  I  may  so 
express  it|  'What  i^  Stirred  up.  Raised  up,  as  in  Ringes/  under  the 

*  idea  of  the  Rough ---Rugged  surface;  and  from  hence  it  is  applied 
*in  general  to  what  is  Rough — Rugged,  or  Ringey  to  the  feel- 

*  ings,  or  what  Ringes  the  feelings/  Sec,  if  I  may  so  say,  *  What  is 
'  Har'sh — Grating — Disagreeable  or  Annoying  to  zuy  of  the  senses/ 
I  have  shewn,  that  Rough,  Rugged  belongs  to  the  Ridge  or  Rig, 
under  the  form  RG.  We  shall  find,  that  in  the  sense  of  the 
adjective  Rank,  the  original  idea  of  Rising  or  Ringinq  up  beyond 
the  ordinary  size  or  surface,  is  often  visible.  Hence  Rank  is 
applied  in  its  more  primitive  meaning,  when  it  expresses  the 
Luxuriant  vegetation  of  plants  Rising  up  or  Growing  beyond  their 
ordinary  size.  Nathan  Bailey  has  justly  explained  it  in  this 
sense  by  '*  That  Shoots  forth  too  many  branches  or  leaves ; "  and 
he  has  likewise  in  another  article^  ''Rank,  full  s  as  a  River  Rank, 
^*  i.  e.  fulL  Sh.  In  this  application  too,  we  have  the  original 
idea.     In  King  John  the  following  passage  occurs : 

'*  And  like  a  bated  and  retired  flood, 
.    ^  Leavkig  our.  Ranknbss  and  irregalar  course, 
^  Stoop  low  within  those  bounds  we  have  o'erlook'd/' 

Mr.Malone  has  produced  on  this  occasion  a  passage  from  Fenus 
4md  Adonis : 

**  Rain  added  to  a  River  that  i|  Rank, 
J^  Perforoe  wil|  force  it  ovei;|iow  the  bank." 

It  is  marvellous  to  observe^  with  what  felicity  the  mind  of  the 
Poet  conceives  the  original  sense  of  the  word,  and  how  preciMly 
it  exhibits  that  sense,  by  the  combination  of  teritis^  which  are 
impregnated  with  the  same  train  of  ideas.  The  following  passage 
of -Shakspeare  is  singularly  adapted  to  illwstntte  this  poaitioni 
wher^  tih6  attendants  of  Leaf  ^re  4e9cril»d  as  ''  BrMhmg  Jbrth 

in 
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*' in  RanRj  and  not  to  be  endured  Riots/'  We  here  see  t^e. 
terra  Rank  connected  with  the  very  idea  of  'Rising  up'^  or 
^' BreaJting  forth;*'  and  combined  likewise  as  an  epithet  with 
RioTi  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  terms  of  Excitement,  and 
belongs,  as  I  have  shewn,  to  tlh^  idea  of  Routing  up  the  Ground*. 
In  the  North,  Rowty  means,  as  Mr. Grose  explains  it,  ''Over 
^<  Rank  or  strong ;  spoken  of  corn  or  grass/'  Here  we  have  tl^e 
very  form  of  Riot,  Rout,  flee. 

From   this    idea,    annexed  to   Rank,  of  "  Shooting   forth — . 
'<  Branches,''  we  have  the  German  Ranks,  *'  A  Branch. — fFein^ 
•*  Ranken,  the  Vine-Branches,  or  Tendrils.".    Wachter  has  ex- 
plaiiied  Rank  by  ^' Ramus  et  Cornu  Ramosum.    A  Ragen^  pro<« 
^*  minere,  inde  Latinis  KAUGifer,  Cervus  Lapponicus/'  To  Rangifer^ 
belong  the  Frendi  Rangier,  Renne,  the  English  RfiiN-Z^^^r,  the) 
G<^rman  Reen  or  Renn-'Thier,  the  Saxon  Hranas^  &c«  &c.     Spme 
have  supposed,  that  the  R£ZN-De<r  belongs  to  Renn^n,  To  Ruti^i 
The  succeeding  words  in  Waditn  are  Ranki  Plexus,  mi  R^k$: 
Palmes,  which  *  he  has   referred   to  Renken\  Flectere,  Torqit^rR^ 
These  words  all  belong  to  each  other;  and  it  is  a  vain  attempt  to 
adjust,  whether  in  the  same  fundamental  sense  pf  'To  Stir  up-^ 
*  Turn  up,  Rinoe  or  Ring  up,'  the  sense  of  Up  prevails,  or  that  of. 
Turning  or  Twisting,   that  is,    whether   the    Vine-Tendrils   are 
Shooters  up,  or    Twiners.     In   the   same  column  we  have  Ran, 
"  Gracilis,  tenuis,  subtilis,'*  as  explained  by  Wachter,  who  derive^ 
it  from  Renken, ''  quasi  Tomatilis,  agilis,  volu bills."     Here  perhaps, 
a  similar  doubt  might  occur,  whether  the  Thin,  Tall  figure  is  the 
Shooting^up  object,  or  the  easily  Turning  or  Twisting^about  object** 
Next  to  Rank,  Palmes,  in  Wachter,  we  find  Ranze,  Bulga  via^ 
toris,  &c. ;    where  we  have  either  the  idea  of  Rising  or  Enclosing, 
i  find  in  the  same  column  of  Wachter's  Glossary,  Ranzen,  Salire^ 
Coire,   and   Range,   Scrofa;    which  our  Etymologist  refers   to. 

Rennen^ 
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tUnnettt  Coire.  In  the  Glossary  of  Sherzius  we  have  adjacent  to 
Ranken,  Se  movere,  both  Ranse^  Rostrum,  and  Rang,  Scrofa.  In 
Ranse  and  Range  we  unequivocally  see  the  idea  of  RiNOEiiig*, — 
RiifGing,  if  I  may  so  say,  or  Routing  up  a  Surface;  and  this  will 
remind  us  of  Rugchos,  (Puyxo^i  Rostrum,)  or  Runcho5,  and  Runco, 
&c.  &c.  In  RANzen  and  Rennm,  Salire,  Coire,  &c.  we  have 
terms  of  Excitement,  signifying  '  To  Break  out  into  actions  of  a 
*  Rank — Riotous  nature/  We  know,  that  Rank  is  an  appropriate 
term  to  such  matters. 

In  Rancour  and  Rankle,  which  belong  to  Rank,  we  like- 
wise mark  most  strongly  the  original  idea  of  Scratching  up— 
Fretting  up  or  upon  a  surface.  When  we  talk  of  a  wound 
Ranklinoi  we  unequivocally  perceive  this  notion  of  Exasperated 
Excitement^  or  of  Stirring  up^— Fretting  on  or  upon  a  surface^  In 
Shakspear  we  have  Rancor,  applied  as  Rank  is,  to  the  idea  of 
Breaking  forth^  as  belonging  to  a  Swelling  or  Rising^up  object ; 
and  it  refers  moreover  to  the  sense  of  Rankle,  as  it  seems  to 
allude  to  the  Breaking  of  a  Festering  Sore;  —  'The  Broken 
^  Rancoi^r  of  your  high^swoln  hearts/  I  shali^  shew,  that  Ulcus, 
Vlcer,  and  Elkos,  (exko^,  Vulnus,)  belong  to  the  Aulax,  (AuX«|,) 
the  s-Ulcus.  The  verb  Elko,  (EXxw,  Traho,)  from  which,  according 
to  the  Lexicographers,  Elkos,  (EXico^,)  is  derived,  ("quia  humores 
<'  ad  partem  sauciatam  Trahuntur,')  expresses  the  action  of  Draw- 
ing the  Aulax,  (Awx«|,)  or  Furrow.  There  is  no  metaphor  so 
common  as  that  of  the  fTounds,  which  the  Earth  suffers  by  the 
operations  of  the  Plough,-^*  Tern,  saucia  vomeribus/  Tl\e  term 
RANCof/r  connects  itself  with  Ranc^o,  RAj^cidus,  (Lat.)  Rhvcid; 
and  the  parallel  terms  in  modern  Languages,  Ranee,  Rancune, 
(Fr.)  Rancore,  &a  &c.  In  Ranc/c/  or  Rank  to  the  taste,  we 
have  another  application  of  the  idea  annexed  to  what  is  Harsh  or 
Crating  to  any  of  the  senses.     In  Latin,  Ranco  refe^ip  to  what  is 

Grating 
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Grating  to  the  ear.  In  a  line  quoted  by  Martinius  it  is  justly 
combined  with  Kvoio,  where  we  have  the  more  usual  form  for 
the  Rough  Noise. 

'*  Tigridos  indomitaB  Rancant,  Ruoiuntque  leones." 

The  adjacent  word  to  Ranco  in  our  Latin  Dictionaries  is  Rana, 
which  means  the  animal,  'quod  RANca/,  vel  quod  RAVcum  est/ 
the  animal  which  makes  a  Rough  Noise.  The  Etymologists 
derive  Rana  from  Ra  Ra,  or  from  the  Hebrew  p  RN,  ''quod  est 
^^  exclamare  vehementer."  The  preceding  article  to  Rana  in 
Martinius  is    <^Ran,  indeclinabile,  ira  vel  locus  ira,  unde  etiam 

m 

**  evenit,  quod  efficitur  rabiosus  homo.  Cathol.  et  inde  deducit 
*'  Rabies^  item  Rancor,  item  Rana,  quasi  Iracunda.  Suspecta  vox 
^*  est,  quales  multi  sunt  in  ea  rapsodia  errores.  Finxisse  videntur 
'Vex  prima  syllaba  vocis  Rancor,  tanquam  sit  ira  cordis/'  In 
Hebrew,  pn  RGN,  signifies,  says  Taylor,  "Murmurare,  To  be 
''  Rancid  or  Rusty,  as  bad  butter  or  bacon."  Hence  it  is  ap- 
ph'ed  "to  a  mind  Rankled  or  Exulcerated  with  discontent,  envy, 
"  or  malevolence ;  and  which  uttereth  itself  in  words  suitable  to 
"  such  bad  dispositions.  Thus  Schultens  (upon  Proy.  xviii.  8.) 
"  from  the  Arabic  giveth  the  sense  of  this  word.**  Let  us  mark 
the  word  Rusty y  undei;  the  form  RS,  which  denotes  what  Frets  or 
Corrodes  a  surface.  In  the  Hebrew  RGN  we  perceive  the  form 
KG  with  the  organical  N;  where  we  again  mark,  how  the  forms 
RG,  R^N,  and  RN  pass  into  each  other.  That  such  terms  as 
Rancid,  &c.  are  connected  with  the  action  of  Scratching  up:— 
Tearing  up  or  Routing  up  a  surface,  ^a  Rut^cando,'  will  be 
unequivocally  manifest  by  considering  the  parallel  Spanish,  terms. 
In  the  same  column  of  my  Spanish  Vocabulary,  where  ARRANcar, 
"  To  Pull  up  by  the  Roots,'*  is  found,  we  have  AKKAuciarsej 
**  To  grow  Rancid;  '  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  that  these 
Spanish  words  belong  to  each  other.  The  same  term,  AaRANcar, 
means  likewise,   "To  force  up  phlegm^  bile,"  &c.,  which   will 

7  B  shew 
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shew  us,  that  my  conjecture  is  right  respecting  Ructo,  Eructo, 
&c.,  which  I  have  supposed  to  belong  to  the  idea  of  Rovring  or 
RooT/ng-  up  the  Ground. 

We  have  seen,  how  Row  and  Rank,  in  the  sense  of  Order, 
belong  to  each  other ;  and  we  find  likewise  Row,  as  applied  to 
the  Spawn  of  Fish,  which  appears  too  under  the  form  RN,  as 
Roan^  (£ng.)  RauUf  (Dan.)  though  in  other  Languages  we  have 
the  regular  form  RG,  as  in  the  Belgic  Roghe,  the  German  Rogen^ 
and  the  Saxon  Hrogn,  vihere  in  the  two  latter  terms  we  see  the 
organical  n  annexed  to  the  G.  Skinner  derives  Roan  from  the 
Latin  Renes,  but  Wachter  confesses  his  ignorance  of  its  origin. 
Qua  notione  non  liquet ;"  though  he  adds,  **  Forte  est  ab  O^yoy, 
Turgere/*  These  words  might  belong  to  the  idea  of  the 
substance  disposed  in  regular  Hbws,  or  they  might  refer  to  the 
RouGHt  RiDOY  substance ;  yet  I  have  suggested  in  another 
place,  that  the  Roghe,  &c.  may  belong  to  the  idea  conveyed  by 
such  words  as  Reatch,  Ructo,  &c.  from  the  sense  of  Casting  up^ 
Voiding^  &c.,  just  as  Spawn  is  connected  with  Spuo^  Spit^  &c«  &c. 
Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  word  Ren^  which  belongs  surely  to  the 
French  Roonon,  where  we  have  the  true  formRG,  with  the  organi- 
cal n.  The  Rogno/i  is  directly  attached  to  Roone,/*  Mange,  scab ; " 
RoGN^r,  '"^To  cut,  pare,  clip,"  &c.  &c. ;  where  we  unequivocally  see 
the  idea  o^  Scratching  upon  a  surface.  To  Rogne,  &c.  belong  the 
English  RoiNE,  as  used  in  Chaucer,  &c. — Royn/^A,  RoNYion,  as 
used  in  Shakspeare,  &c.  ("The  Roynish  Clown — The  Rump-fed 
"  RoNYON,")  as  I  have  before  shewn,  where  I  have  suggested, 
that  Renard,  the  Fox,  denotes  the  Roynish  animal,  and  that 
Ard  means  Nature,  as  in  *  Drunk-^^r^/,'  &c.  In  RsGnoni, 
REGtnard,  the  proper  names,  from  which  Menage  has  derived 
Renard^  we  have  the  true  form  RG.  In  Rongee^  the  Radical 
G  of  RoG;t^r  is  lost  before  the  N^  and  inserted  after  it.  In  another 
French  wotd,  Roo^onner,   "To  grumble,  mutter,"  we  have  the 
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idea  of  Uoise  attached  to  the  action  of  Scratching— Fretting-* 
Tearing  or  CoRRODin^  a  surface,  a^r  I  have  before  explained  it. 
I  have  here  again  inserted  the  wbrds  beTore  produced,  under  the 
form  RN,  as  unequivocally  connected  with  RGN,  that  the  Reader 
may  be  perfectly  familiar  with  this  species  of  mutation.  Under 
the  form  RN  we  have  Uoan^  the  colour  j  Rouen,  (Fr.)  which  may 
belong  to  Ravus,  ^  Ravanusi'cdior,\as  the  Etymologists  suppose. 

We  shall  find  a  race  of  words,  under  the  form  RN,  which  re- 
late to  Noise,  as  in  Ranco,  RAna,  &c«,  denoting  what  is  Harsh  or 
Grating  to  the  ear.  I  have  shewn  through  the  whole  of  this 
discussion,  that  the  idea  of  Maise  is  perpetually  connected  with 
the  action  of  Grating  upon  a  Surface.  The  term  Ring,  Tihnire, 
.Personare,  directly  connects  itself,  as  we  have  seen^  with  Ring, 
Annulus,  which  is  attached  to  Wring,  and  >Vr£nch,  &c.,  just  as 
Torquis  belongs  to  Torqueo;  and  we  hence  see,  how  Ring, 
Tinnire,  is  associated  with  W'Ring,  expressing  the  action  of  Stir^ 
ring  up  or  about,  as  it  might  be  in  Ringes.  The  term  Rant 
must  be  classed  among  these  words  denoting  Noise,  as  connected 
with  the  idea  of  Commotion.  Lye  explains  Rant  by  ^'Bacchari, 
'<  Furere;**  and  he  refers  us  to  an  article  in  Junius,  "  Frisiis 
«'  fVrantig  est  litigiosus,  querulus,  morosus/'  Lye  has  another 
article,  to  which  Rant  or  Rau^t  should  have  been  likewise  re- 
ferred, as  Rane,  To  Rane^  ''Carmen  cantare.  Nescio  an  sint 
''ab  Hib.  Rann,  Versus,  carmen.  Scoticum  proverbium*  You  re 
*'  like  the  gowk,  (the  Cuckow,)  you  have  not  a  Rain  but  one. 
'*  Editori  videtur  vel  factum  ex  Rame,  Vociferari,  M  in  N  mutato, 
''  vel  derivatum  ab  IsL  Hryn,  Exclamatio.  Hrina  quoque  signi- 
**  ficat  Grunnire.  Concinunt  cum  Hebr.  p,"  RN,  ''Cantio.  f 
RNH,  •*  Cantus,  clamor,  a  p,"  RUN,  "  Cecinit,  Cantavit. 

We  shall  now  be  enabled  to   understand  the  force' of  an 
original  Reading  in  Pericles^  Prince  of  Tyu,  wiiich  the  Commen- 
tators 
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tators  have  rejected  for  a  modern  term,  which  does  n6t  express 
the  sense  of  the  passage. 

'^  The  sum  of  thiB, 
*'  Brought  hither  to  Pentapolisi 

^'  Y'RavMed  the  regions  round, 

''  And  every  one  with  claps  'gan  sound/'  &c.       (A.  III.  S.  1 .) 

T-^Havished  is  the  emendation  of  Mr.  Steevens.  The  first  edition 
read$  Iranished;  which,  as  we  shall  now  understand,  is  jT-Ranished, 
and  means,  that  the  account  brought  to  Pentapolis,  Runo  rounds 
or  was  Noised  around  the  Country.  Ranished,.  we  see,  belongs 
tb  these  words  denoting  Noise.  Another  copy  from  this  Iranished 
has  formed  Irony shed^  which  we  may  call  perhaps  a  corruption.  The 
Commentators  have  frequently  noted  the  corruptions  of  Pericles, 
and  have  endeavoured  to  supply  that  evil  by  emendation.  There 
are  certainly  some  corruptions  to  be  found  in  this  play,  such  per- 
haps as  we  have  in  Ironyshed,  but  they  are  commonly  imaginary 
faults  such  as  we  see  in  Iranished. 

The  Hebrew  p  RN,  exhibits  in  the  strongest  manner  the  idea 
of  Agitationr^Commotion^  &c.  conveyed  by  this  race  of  words. 
Mr.  Parkhurst  explains  this  term  by  "  To  vibrate  freely,  move  to 
*'  and  fro,  with  quickness  and  freedom. — To  move  to  and  fro,  or 
'^  leap  for  joy,  to  exult — To  cause  a  brisk  vibration  in  the  Air 
''  by  sound,  to  shout,  cry  aloud,  in  order  to  make  other^  hear/' 
and  with  another  n  added,  \T\  RNN,  it  is  used  in  a  more  intensive 
sense,  ''  I'o  shout  aloud  or  intensely,  to  cry  or  proclaim  aloud.'* 
Under  this  latter  word  Mr.  Parkhurst  produces,  as  derivatives, 
"  RanU  Run^  the  old  English  Rone,  a  Song,  and  To  Rane,  Sing. 
•*  also  the  /?«n-Deer  from  his  swiftness."  The  term  pK  ARN, 
*'  An  Ark  or  Chest,"  Mr.  Parkhurst  has  supposed  to  '  be  so 
called  from  'Mts  reverberation  of  sound,  or  hollow  sounding,**  and 
to  belong  to  p  RN.     The  Hebrew  ARN  belongs  to  the  English 
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17nr,  the  Latin  Uma,  the  Saxon  Mrn^  *^  Locus  secretior,  habitacu-' 
"  lum,  domus,  casa/'  The  ARN  is  nothing  but  the  Hollow  made 
by  the  action  of  Excitements  just  as  Rinne^  the  Channel,  belongs^ 
to  Bun,  as  ive  have  before  seen.  Let  not  the  Reader  conceive, 
that  this  idea  is  the  suggestion  of  hypothesis.  The  succeeding 
word  to  the  Saxon  Mm^  is  Mman,  Currere;  and  hence  it  is, 
that  Uma  particularly  relates  to  the  Hollow  for  holding  Water,  as 
originally  denoting  the  Hollow  or  Channel,  in  which  Water  Runs. 
In  Arabic,  J  Renem,  means  '^  Sounding,  Singing,  modulating — 
**  Twanging  as  a  bow-string;''  and  \yiij  Renin  signifies 
"  Twanging  (as  a  bow-string.)— Groaning. — ^Vociferating,  cryihg 
**  out,  making  any  sound  with  the  voice/'  In  the  same  cblumii 
of  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary  w6  have  likewise  ^j  Renen^ 
**A  Frog;"  which  brings  us  to  the  Latin  Rana.  The  succieeding 
term  to  p  RN  in  Mr.  Parkhurst*s  Lexicon  is  3r)  RNBy  or  s\xr\^ 
ARNBT,  the  JHare,  which  may  belong  to  the  above  word,  de- 
noting Quickness  of  Motion.  An  adjacent  word:^  is  jn  RGn  or 
RnG,  "To  Break,  Break  in  pieces,  Rend,  Destroy ;-^To  Break 
•*  the  order  of  the  air  by  a  loud  sound,  clangisre,  vociferari,  to 
'*  cause  to  resound,  to  make  a  loud  sound,  as  with  the  voibe,  to 
'<  Shout ; "  where  the  sense  of  the  Radical  fully  appears,  as  in 
Rout,  REon«o,  (Vnywea,  Frango.)  Let  us  mark  the  explanatory 
word  Rend,  which  belongs  to  the  form  RN. 

The  Hebrew  y  Gnain,  which  is  sometimes  considered  as  having 
the  sound  of  G  with  that  of  n  preceding  or  following  that  sound; 
as  RG,  RGn,  RnG,  will  shew  us^  how  the  Hebrew  yn  RGn,  and 
RnG,  may  coincide  at  once  with  RegHuo,  (P^uis)  in  Greek,  and 
Rend  in  English.  Mr.Parkhurst  acknowledges,  under  this  word, 
that  though  the  Hebrew  Gnain  had  anciently  the  power  of  a  vowel, 
yet  that  "  it  had  also  frequently  somewhat  of  a  Nasal  or  Guttural 
*'  sound,  like  the  French  On,  an  obscure  n  or  n^,  being  included 
«•  in  it.*'     Under  ysn  RGG,  where  the  Gnain.  js  doubled,  he  pro- 
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ducesi  as  derivatives,   **  Ring^   fTrong^  Wrangle^  Wring,  Wrench, 
'*  Range,  Rend,  Rent,  old  English  Ran,  seize.     Also  Rough,  Ruf- 
^^fle.  Rugged,  Rogue.   Qu.  ?  Welsh  Rhwygo,  To  Rend,  Eng.  Bag, 
^^  Ragged;''  all  which  words,  except  Rujffle,  may  be  considered  as 
ultimately  belonging  to  each  other.     I   shall  here  introduce,  all 
the  Hebrew  words,  belonging  to  jn»  or  to  R,  and  the  Hebrew 
Qnain,  y.     The  succeeding  term  3^1  RyB,  means  *'  To  Hunger, 
**  be.  hungry ; "  to  which  Mr.  Parkhurst  refers  Rabies.    Whatever 
we  may  think  of  the  relation  between  Rabies,  and  this  Hebrew 
word,  which  cannot  be  discussed  on  the  present  occasion ;    we 
shall  agree)  I   im^ine,  that  this   Hebrew  word  connects  itself 
with  the  term  in  the  same  Language,  just  produced ;    and  that 
it  signifies,  as  we  might   say,   "  Fame,  Fractus,  Confectus,'^  &c. 
T3n  RGD,  means  "To  Tremble,  Shake,"  &c.;  nn  RGH,  To 
Feed,  which,  on  another  occasion,  I  have  shewn  to  belong  to  the 
idea  of  Commotion — Agitation,  and  to  be  derived  from  the  action 
of  Cattle  Straggling  here  and  there  in  feeding.     The  succeeding 
word  is  V^n  RGL,  RnOL,  *'To  be  violently  Agitated,  or  Shaken/' 
To  this  word  Mr.  Parkhurst  has  referred  Roll,  Reel,  Rill,  Wriggle, 
and  Hurl,  Whirl,  which  indeed,  under  one  point  of  view,  may  be 
considered  as  ultimately  belonging  to  each  other,  though  he  has 
added   other  terms;    as    Troll,   Twirl,  which   are  attached   to  a 
different  order  of  words.     The  succeeding  term  is  Djn  ROM,  or 
RnGM,  which  denot6$>  says  Mr.  Parkhurst,  *'  Violent  Commotion, 
**  or    Concussion."    .He   refers  to  it  the  Greek  Ps/iCoi,  To   whirl 
round;  a  relation,  if  it  exists,  which  cannot  be  expUined  in   this 
place.     The  next  word  is  pn  or  jan  RGN  or  RnGNN^  To  thrive^ 
flourish.     Terms  conveying  this  idea  have  been  sometimes  con- 
nected with  words  denoting  Agitation,  as  Blow,  To  Flourish  or 
Flower,  belongs  to  Blow,  the  Wind,  and  the  Stroke.    The  next 
word  is  J»pn  RGF,.  "  To  Distill,  Drop,  or  let  fall  in  drops,"  which 
Mr.  Parkhurst  refera  to  Rivus.     This  union  of  the  R  with  the 
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labial  will  be  fully  considered  in  another  place.  The  words  foU 
lowing  the  Hebrew  term  just  produced^  are  VIH  RGZ,  "  T]p  Crush, 
''  Break  by  Crushing;"  and  tffm  RGS,  ••To  Tremble,  shake, 
*'  quake,  as  the  £arth/\  Mr.  Parkhurst  produces,  as  derivatives 
from  this  latter  word,  ''To  Rush^  Rash.  Also  a  Rush^  from  its 
*•  moving  motion,"  which  are  discussed  in  their  due  places. 

I  have  conjectured  on  a  former  occasion,  that  Round,  the 
adjective,  is  connected  with  Rino,  &c.  which  I  have  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  the  idea  of  Wring/h^,  WftENCHiwg-  or  Turning 
a  surface,  as  the  Ground,  up,  over,  about,  or  Round  about,  so  as 
to  make  Ringes,  Rands,  &c.  ;  and  I  have  supposed  t00|  that 
terms  for  Noise  are  derived  from  the  Noisfi  made  in  this  action; 
and  that  Ring,  Tinnire,  is  attached  to  Ring,  Circulus,  for  that 
reason.  Hence  we  shall  understand,  yrhy  a  verb,  under  the:  same 
form,  as  Round^  signifies  •  To  make  a  Noise^'as  'To  Round  or 
'  RowN  in  the  ear.'  The  Etymologists  have  justly  produced  the 
parallel  terms  to  Round  in  this  sense,  as  the  Saxon  JSf^nmn,  Mus- 
sitare;  the  Belgic  Roenen^  the  German  Raunen,  the  Welsh  JS^^am, 
Susurrare;  the  Saxon  Run,  Rune^  G^rj/n^,  Mysteriura;  the  Gothic 
and  , Runic  Runa^  Mysterium  Magica  incantatio.  The  original 
idea  annexed  to  these  words  is  that  of  Sounds  'To  Ring  in  the 
*  ear,'  &c. ;  and  as  Magical  incantations  and  the  Mysteries  of 
Religion,  &c.  were  delivered  in  obscure — Muttering  sounds — in 
**  Hideous  Hum,"  henqe  the  word  was  applied  to  Magical  IncantaT 
tians  and  Mysteries  in  general,  whether  they  were  delivered  by 
speech  or  by  writing.  We  know,  that  the  explanatory  word 
Incantation  belongs  to  the  same  idea  of  Soun<? — to  Canto.  Lye.  iq 
his  Saxon  Dictionary  explains  Runian  and  Runigean,  by/*Susur- 
••  rare,  mussitare,  in  aurem  sive  mystice  loqui,"  We  ohserv^e  in  the 
G  of  this  latter  word  a  record  of  the  original  Elementary  form  RG. 
The  Saxon  Run  Lye  has  explained  by  '*  Litera,  character.  Cimbr. 
••  Run:  unde  Lingua  Cimbrica  appellatur  etiam  Runica^  sc>  a  ve-^ 

*^  tustis. 
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"  tustis  illis  literis^  quas  patrio  sermdne  Runer,  RunaSf  vocabant.— 
^*  Run  etiam  specialius  apud  Cimbros  significabat  Characterem,  stoe 
literam,  Magicum.*'  The  word  likewise  means  "  Concilium,  Col- 
loquium ;  **  and  hence  Runymede,  as  Lye  observes,  is  derived, 
Rune^med,  i.  e.  CancilH  pratum^  in  agro  Surriensi,  ad  ripam 
*^  Thamesis,  ubi  augustissimum  illud  Anglicanarum  libertatum 
**  diploma,  quod  Magna  Charta  dicitur,  conditum  est  et  sanci- 
«  turn." 

In  Welsh,  Rhegain,  which  Junius  has  produced,  signifies  ^*  To 
"  Whisper,  to  Mutter,  to  Murmur;  **  and  Rheoen  means  likewise 
a  QuaiL  The  preceding  term,  in  Mr.  Richards'  Dictionary,  is 
RhegUi  ''  To  curse  or  ban,  to  wish  mischief  to  one ; ''  which  may 
be  derived  from  the  same  source.  In  Rhegain  we  have  the  true 
form  RG.  Hence  is  derived  perhaps  the  name  of  Reoan,  as  de- 
noting the  Railer^  the  daughter  of  the  Celtic  Prince  Lear.  The 
name  Cordelia^  or  Creirddylad^  is  likewise  significant,  and  alludes, 
as  Mr.Davies  thinks,  {Mythology  of  the  Druids^  206,)  to  a  portion 
of  Mystical  Histoiy,  which  it  is  not  the  business  of  this  discussion 
to  unfold.  The  Welsh  terms,  which  Junius  should  have  pro- 
duced, as  parallel  to  Run,  &c.  are  Rhin,  "A  Secret,  a  Mystery,  and 
•*  Rhinib,  to  whisper,  to  speak  in  secret."  The  succeeding  word 
is  Rhinge,  ''A  Noise,  Crashing  or  Creaking  noise."  In  the  suc- 
ceeding column  of  Mr.  Richards*  Dictionary  is  Rhint,  A  Notch, 
before  produced,  where  we  are  brought  to  the  genuine  idea,  from 
which  these  terms  for  Noise  are  derived,  that  of  Scratching  upon 
or  making  Scars^^Notches,  &c.  upon  a  surface.  In  Mr.  Shaw's 
Galic  Dictionary  we  have  Run,  <<  A  secret,  secrecy,  mystery.** 

In  the  same  column  of  Lye*s  Saxon  and  Gothic  Dictionary, 
where  Runian  occurs,  we  have  the  Gothic  Runs^  Cursus;  and  in 
the  succeeding  column  we  have  Rynci  Cursus;  Ryn,  Fremitus; 
Rugitus  s  and  Rynan,  Rugire.  We  here  again  see,  how  Run  and 
'its  parallel  terms  belong  to  this  race  of  words,  expressing  Noise, 

and 
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and  likewise  to  words  denoting  a  Channel  or  Course,  as  the  Danisli 
Runa,  Alveus,  Sulcus,  &c.  &c.,  which  I  have  before  produced, 
and  which,  as  we  see,  is  parallel  in  sense  to  the  Welsh 
Rhint,  Sec.  While  I  examine  the  word  Run^  I  observe  Runnagate; 
which  is  derived  from  Rtm  and  Gate,  Ix^x^  as  some  Etymolo- 
gists suppose,  and  not  from  Renegade,  a  Renegando  Religionem. 
The  succeeding  word  to  Rin,  Cursus,  in  Lye's  Saxon  Dictionary, 
is  Rinan,  To  JR^m,  which  appears  under  the  form  RG,  Regen, 
(Germ.);  and  to  the  Gothic  and  Saxon  Rinnan,  Currere,  we  find 
annexed  the  Gothic  Rinno,  Torrens.  To  Rin,  &c.  Lye  has  justly 
referred  BA^nw^,  Fluvius,  the  Rhine.  The  Rhone  is  derived  from 
the  same  idea;  but  in  RnoDanus,  the  true  form  RD  is  preserved. 
In  Welsh,  Rhodwyn  is  the  Rhone,  Rhosne,  (Fr.)  &c.  In  the  name 
of  the  rivier  Eridanm^  we  have  the  full  form  with  the  breathing 
before  the  '^RD.  In  these  words  we  cannot  separate  the  sense 
of  Noise — Commotion,  &c.  from  that  of  the  Course  or  Channel. 

Among  the  terms  denoting  Actions  of  Violence — Commotion,  &c. 
under  the  form  RN,  we  must  class  Rend,  Rent,  UAJusack,  RAN^om, 
RANdom,  dec.  The  Etymologists  have  produced  as  parallel  terms 
to  Rend  and  Rent,  the  Saxon  Hrendan,  Lacerare ;  Refidan,  Scindere ; 
and  they  have  referred  us  likewise  to  the  Greek  Regnuo,  {Pfiywu, 
Frango) ;  where  ,we  may  observe,  that  this  Greek  word  shews  us,* 
how  the  Radical  RG  has  passed  int6  the  form  RN.  Lye  has 
another  article,  Render,  which,  as  he  says,  ''Anglis  Sept^n- 
*^  trionalibus  est  Dissipate,  Dissociare.  Omnino  ^pete  ab  IsL 
"  Rinda,  Pellere,  propellere."  The  succeeding  word  in  the 
Lexicon  of  Junius  by  Lye  is  Rennet  or  Runnet,  which  belong  to 
these  terms  of  Separation,  and  signifies  that^  which  Disperses-^ 
Scatters  or  Separates  one  part  of  the  milk  from  the  other,  or  makes 

•         *  * 

one  part  to  be  Separated  from  the  other.  If  we  refer  these 
words  directly  to  Run,  the  term  of  Commotion  or  Excitement,  the 
same  meaning  exists^  as  it  relates  to  the  substance  of  the  Milk 
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Running  here  and  there — or  Separated  by  the  Commotion  of  its  par^ 
tides.  The  Etymologists  refer  us,  under  Runneth  to  the  Saxon 
Rynningy  Coagulum ;  the  Belgic  Rensel^  &€.»  the  Saxoti  Gerunnen^ 
Coagulum;  and  the  Gothic  Garinnan^  Concurrere,  ''quod  partes 
'*  ejusdem  generis  in  unum  coalescunt/'  This  is  only  another 
mode  of  conceiving  the  same  action;  as  certain  particles  of  a 
similar  kind  Run  together,  because  particles  of  a  different  kind 
Run  here  and  there  or  Separate.  Race  is  a  Northern  word  for 
Runnet ;  where  we  have  the  form  RC,  belonging  to  Race^  Cursus» 
as  Runnet  belongs  to  Run ;  and  Lye  considers  it  under  the  same 
point  of  view.  The  preceding  term  to  Runneth  in  Lye*s  Edition 
of  Junius  is  Runnel^  '^Sylva  casdua,  sive  arbor  casdua;*'  which  is 
taken,  as  Lye  observes,  from  the  Islandic  RunnuU  Dumus ;  and 
Runne^  Saltus.  The  Ruknel,  the  Sylva  Cadua^  the  Wood  used 
to  be  Cut  or  Lopped,  belongs  perhaps  to  Rend^  &c.  To  tear,  break 
down.  In  Persian,  ^jOuj^  RAsden^  means  "  To  Draw,  lead,  £*- 
"  pelp  Drive,  Banish ; "  where  we  plainly  see  the  sense  of  the 
words  above  produced,  Rinda^  Pellere,  &c. 

The  English  term  Rent,  and  its  parallels  Rente^  (Fr.)  Rendita^ 
(ItaL)  Rente^{Dzn.  and  Belg.)  Renta,  (Span.)  &c.,  are  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  the  Latin  Reditus^;  or  Redditus,  '^quantum^  sc. 
9^  pecuniae  Reddunt  fundi,  vel  Redit  i  fundis,  hinc  A  Rental  pro 
«  Redituum  catalogo;*'  and  Render,  with  its  parallels  JRm^/r^,  (Fr.) 
Jtendere,{ltBL\.)\s  supposed  to  be  taken  from  Reddere,  ''perepenthesin 
<*  Tov  n.'*  Though  this  is  indeed  probablct  yet  still  such  doubts  exist, 
which  may  perhaps  incline  us  to  a  contrary  opinion.     We  cannot^ 
I  think,  help  perceiving  how  Render  seems  to  connect  itself  with 
the  term  of  Violence^  Rend*  in  such  expressions  as  '  To  Render 
*  a  thing  malleable;*  and  when  it  is  employed  as  a  term  of  sub* 
mission,  *  To  Render  up  myself  into  a  person's  hands,*  &c    ThuSi^ 
then.  Render  would  agree  with  the  primitive  idea  supposed  in 
Xf^y  hypothesis,  as  signifying  To  Rout,   Tum^  Cast  up,  about, 

« 

down^ 
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down,  &c.  to  be  Booted^  Cast  up,  down,  &c.,  with  various  de* 
grees  of  Force  and  Violence i  and  hence  Render  ahd  Rent  would 
belong  to  each  other,  as  referring  to  more  Violent  or  Weak  actions* 
Render  means  both  to  Reduce  and  Produce.  Now  there  actually  ex« 
ists  a  term  under  the  very  form  Render,  which  directly  refers  to  an 
action  oi  Violence^  as  In  Rend,  &c.^  and  which  has  certainly  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Latin  Reddo ;  as  in  the  article  before  produced. 
*<  Render,  Anglis  Septentrionalibus  est  Dissipare,  Dissociare. 
'*  Omnino  petejab  IsL  Rinda,  Pellere,  propellere  ;*'  and  Mr.  Grose 
in  his  Provincial  Glossary  explains  Render  by  ''To  Separate, 
^  Disperse.  Also  to  Melt  down-— To  Render  suet.  North." 
In  Spanish  too,  we  see  the  genuine  idea  of  these  words.  My 
Lexicographer  explains  Rendir  by  ^'  To  Subject,  Subdue,  to  Re^ 
•*  duce  to  submission. — To  Yield,  to  Deliver  up.  —To  Return, 
**  to  Restore. —  To  vomit  or  throw  up  from  the  stomach;— 
**  Rendimiento,  Rendition,  the  delivery  of  a  thing  into  the  hands 
*^  of  another. — Weariness,  faintness. — Humiliation,  submission.- 
**  Rent,  income,  the  yearly  produce.  The  preceding  term  to 
this  latter  word,  in  my  Spanish  Dictionary,  is  Rendija,  '*  Crevice, 
**  crack,  cleft;**  where  we  have  the  Rent  or  Hollow ^  which  is 
made,  according  as  my  hypothesis  supposes,  by  Routing  orREuving 
up  a  surface.  In  the  same  (Column  of  my  Spanish  Dictionary 
I* find  RENG/on,  ''A  line  written  from  one  margin  to  another;'" 
where  we  unequivocally  see  the  idea  of  Scratches  or  Marks  upon 
a  surface;  and  what  is  curious,  the  same  word  signifies  ['  Part  of 
*^  one's  Revenue  or  Income.**  The  succeeding  word  in  Mr.  Ri«- 
chards'  Welsh  Dictionary  to  **  Rhengcio,  To  Rank  or  put  in 
**  order ;  **  and  "  Rheng,  Rhengc,  A  Rank,  a  Row,  a  Streak/* 
is  "  RhenT,  Rent^  Houses  or  Lands.'* 

RAinsack  Skinner  considers  to  be  quasi  Reinsaccare,  *'aRe.  Neg. 
'*  In  et  SaccuSy  hoc  est^  Saccos  expilare,  excutere.'*  Junius  how- 
ever understands,  that  the  Ran  belongs  to  such  words,  as  the 

Runic 
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Runic  ami  Danish  Ran,  Spolia,  Raping  Deprasdatio;  the.blandic 
ftaan,  spolium ;  the  Saxon  *^  Ran  vryrcan*"  Rftpisre;  the  French 
RandonneK  the ,  Syredo-^Gothic  Ransakaf  Rem  furttvahi  in  aliena 
domo  ^erquirere ;  which  he  derives  frotti  Ran,  (Sax«)  and  Sevan, 
(Sax.)  Quaerere,  *To  Sack%'  we  know,  is  *To  Plunder;'  and 
to  this  the  Sack  in  RanSack  belong^,  in  Mr«  Shaw's  Galic  and 
Irish  Dictionary  I  find  RANsuioiai^  "To  Search,  Rummage/' 
The  succeeding  word  to  Ransack^  in  Junius,  is  Ransome,  which  he 
has  refert*ed  to  the  French  Rancon,  the  Italian  Ransone,  the  Belgic 
RansQlen^  and  the  Swedish  Ransun.;  The  Ban  in  these  words 
must  bis  referred  to  the  terms -of  Violence  before  us»  as  some  have 
understood)  Junius  records  the  derivation  of  Loccenius  ;f^oni' 
Ran,  bearing  the  same  itieaning  as  in  RxNeaS'^ri^,  and  Sona  or 
Suna^  Placare.  The  n  in  On,  is,  I  bdieve,  only  an  organical  addi- 
tion. My  French  Lexicographer  explains  RANco;2fi^r  in  the  fiiist 
sense  by  'To  Ransom;''  and  in  another  sense  by^^To  Extort 
*'  money  from,  to  Exact  more  than  is  due;"  where^  we  see  the 
genuine  idea  of  an  act  of  Rapine  and  Violence,  In  Rabelais^,  the 
term  Ranco;i  is  brought  likewise  to  its  original  idea,  when  it  de-* 
nOteb  a  species  of  Spear,  L  e.  the  instrument^  which  Rends  and 
Tears  the  flesh.  (Menage,  sub  voce.)  The  French  Etymologists 
will  now  understand,  that  Ranconner  and  Rancune,  denoting 
Rancour,  are  only  different  forms  of  each  other,  applied  with  the 
same  fundamental  idea  to  different  purposes.  In  the  same  column 
with  Ransom,  in  the  Lexicon  of  Junius,  Lye  has  produced  the 
phrase,  ''  Rap  and  Ran,  Whatever  a  man  can  Rap  and  Ran  ; '' 
and  he  observes  likewise,  ^'  Skinnerus  pro  Ran  scribit  Rend^  alii 
<^  Run  for.  Utrumque  falsum/'  He  supposes,  that  the  phrase 
means  ''Quicquid  vincire  et^uferre  possis;"  and  he  derives  Rap 
from  the  Saxon  Rc^pah,  Vincire ;  and  Ran  from  the  Islandic  Ran^ 
Rapere,  &:c.     The  Rap  belongs  to  the  terms  of  Violence,  Rapio^ 

Eph^  R^t  &c. ;  and  even  Rapan,  Vincire,  to  which  our  term  Rope 

* 
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is  to  be  referred,  belongs  to  th^  same  wordst  as  I  sh^l  shew 
most  fully  anij  unequivocally  in  a  futqr^  p^g^*  The  English, 
Rend,  and  the  Islandic  Rana,  are,^as  we  .have  seen,  parallel 
terms. 

The  Etymologists  refer  Random  to  the  French  Randon,  "  Rapidus 
*•  cursus  fluvii,  fluvii  rapiditas,  torrentis  impetus  a  Rentdun,  Tor- 
*•  rens,,  cataracta,  catadupa  quod  verbale  est  a  Rennan  et  DuUy 
*•  Fluere  deorsumi  Hinc  Aller  a^  jgirand  Randon,  Instar  rapidi 
'' torrenti$  cum  festinatione  et  impetu  currere,  prascipiti  cursu 
**  ferri.  Hinc  nostrum  To  Run  at  Random.  Haec  Hickesius 
"  p.  fig^,  Gram.  A  Saxonicae."  {Lye  ad  Junii  Lex,  sub  voce.) 
Skinner  produces  the  Italian  Randello,  as  the  term  from  which, 
/{an^om  js  derived.  Randello  signifies  a  Cudgel;  and  Randellare^ 
To  Cudgel,  Bang;  and  Randagio^  a  Vagabond.  Randione  means 
A  Gerfalcon;  where  we  have  the  name  of  the  bird  oi Violence-^ 
the  Render  or  Tearen  In  the  same  column  of  my  Italian  Die- 
tionary,  where  these  words  are  found,  we  have  likey/ise  Rangoloso^ 
Diligent,  eager^  i.  e.  the  Runner  or  Bustler  abput ;  Ranno^  Rannata, 
Lie,  Soap  Suds,  that  which  Rins^5  or  Cljeans ;  Ranto,  RantolOy 
Rattling  in  the  throat;  Rantoloso^  Hoarse;  and  Rdnnochio,  the 
Frog.     I  have  already  shewn,  that  Rana^   the  Frog,  is.  the  animal 

with  the  Harsh  Noise, 

♦ 

In  a  portion  of  the  succeeding  Chapter  the  form  RN  will 
again  fall  under  our  discussion,  when  considered  as  having  arisen 
from  the  form  '^R,  with  the  breathing  before  the  R,  by  the  organi- 
cal  addition  of  the  n.  This  however  is  only  a  modus  concipiendi^ 
which  is  but  little  concerned  with  the  force  and  spirit  of  the  ar- 
gument. If  we  should  suppose  the  organical  addition  to  the  "^R, 
with  or  without  a  breathing  before  it,  to  be  represented  by  the 
Hebrew  V  Gnain^  nGn,  in  which  these  kindred  sounds  of  G  and 
N  are  supposed  to  be  combined,  we  shall  at  once  understand,  how 
indissolubly   the   forms    RG  and   RN  are   connected  with   each 

other* 
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other.    I  must  again  and  again  press  on  the  mind  of  my  Reader, 
that  all  these  forms  and  changes  are  effected   without  error  or 
confusion,   and   that  the  fundamental  affinity  is   distinctly  and 
unequivocally  visible  through  this  great  Family  of  Words  without 
disturbing  the  particular  relation,  which  exists  between  the  various 
branches,  into  which  that  Family  is  divided.    This  metaphor,  as 
I  have  before  observed,  is  singularly  adapted  for  the  illustration  of 
our  argument.     The  resemblance,  which  might  be  doubtful  or 
obscure,  when  the  kindred  objects  were  distant  from  each  other, 
may  becpme  strong  and  impressive,  when  they  are  presented  to 
the  attention  under  the  same  group,  and  exhibited  together  under 
the  ^me  view,  with  all  the  benefit  of  contrast  and  comparison. 
The  Theory  of  Cognate  Consonants  is  the  great  and  the  only 
Talisman,  by  which  the  World  of  Words  is  brought  under  our 
sway ;— by  the  force  of  which  the  different  Races,  of  which  it  is 
composed*  may  be  made  to  pass  before  our  view,  in  distinct  and 
separate  classes,  according  to  their  various  degrees  of  affinity  and 
resemblance  to  each  other.     By  the  operation  of  this  potent  prin- 
ciple *  the  numerous  Tribes  and  Families  of  Words  are  at  once  ar- 

*  ranged  without  difficulty  or  disorder — all  marshalled  in  their  due 
'*  places,  and  all  discharging  their  various  and  corresponding  func- 

*  tions,  with,  the  most  perfect  uniformity,  precision,  and  regularity.' 


CHAP, 


(    11^7    > 


CHAR  V, 


"R,  R\  the  EAR-M,  or  ERA,  (Ef«.) 

Terms  for  the  Ground — Land  or  £AR-^^A>  fife,  as  ERA,  (Ef«.)— 
Terms  expressing  the  operations ^  which  are  performed  in  the  actiott 
of  Stirring  it  up,  ^^  Ear,  Harrow,  (En^.)  To  Plough;  Aro, 
{Lat.)  &c.  &c.  Terms  J  relating  to  the  Rise — Source-^First 
begmning — the  Extremity  of  any  things  &C.&C.9  as  OR/or,  (La^) 
&c.  ^c.^^Terms  denoting  Agitation — Commotion  —  actions  of 
Violence,  fiTc,  which  are  connected  with  zvords^  expressing  the 
.  action  of  Stirring  up  the  Ground,  as  Harrie — Hurry,  &c.  &c. 
Under  this  race  are  comprehended  Terms ^  which  denote  the 
Possessor  by  Force  and  Violence— <A^.  Master,  &r.,  asHEHuSt  &c^ 
Terms  of  mental  Irritation,  as  Ira,  {Lat.)  &c.  &c.  &c. — fFord$: 
under  the  forms  ^Rn,  '^R/,  expressing  likewise  Agitation-^Com^^ 
motion,  ai  QRma,  (O^ivfti,  aff  Of«,  CowiYo,)— Hur/,  &c.&c.  &c* 


R. 
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R,  R'',  the  ERA,  (Ef«,  Teira,) 
or  EAR.^^. 


Terms  expressing  the  Ground^ 
Land  or  Ear*^^,  under  the 
form  ^R,  and  the  operations 
attached  to  it. 


«»#^^»#^^  r  ^«N^^ 


Erai    Ar-Oura,   (£^,     A^ou^, 

Terra.) 
Rhea.  (Gr.)    The  Goddess  of 

the  Earth. 
Ur>.Uir9Ir£,Er,  Herri,  &c.  &c. 

(Celtic,)  the  Earth,  Land,  &c. 


A|too,  Aro.  (Latin,  Greek,)  To 

Plough. 
Ar,  ARa/,  ArsAr,  Yr=Iar,  &c. 

(Celtic,)  Terms    relating  to 

Ploughing. 
Ear,  AR/an,  ER/a;i,  or  ERtgan, 

EKRen,    Ar,  Are.  (English, 

Gothic,  Sax.  Germ.  Scotch, 

&c.  &c«) 
Harrow,Harr£,  Harju,  Her;^, 

HARCi^^,     HERgian,  &c.   &c. 

(Eng.  Dan.  Corn,  Fr.  Germ. 

Sax.  &c.) 

&c.  &c. 


^^m^^^^^^^  #^^»^^  ^■^  ^ 


The  difficulty  of  arrangement  may  be*  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  important  and  frequent  sources  of  embarrassment,  which 
a  writer  has  to  encounter  in  a  work  of  this  nature.  Whatever 
diligence  and  deliberation  he  may  have  employed  in  forming  the 
original  plan  of  his  discussions,  nothing  but  the  actual  operation 
itself  can  fully  unfold  to  him  all  the  bearings  of  the  question,  or 
prescribe  to  him  the  precise  mode,  by  which  his  enquiries  would 
be  most  properly  and  efficiently  conducted.  Various  circumstances 
may  likewise  arise  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  that  are  placed 
out  of  the  controul  of  the  writer,  which  must  either  necessarily 
or  almost  inevitably  disturb  the  original  plan  in  certain  portions 
of  his  Volumes  and  when  this  has  once  happened,  the  future  ar- 
rangements must  likewise  be  chahgedj  and  be  accommodated  to 

the 
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the  modifications^  which  have  before  arisen.  It  is  not  to  be 
understood,  that  these  deviations  from  the  original  conception, 
with  respect  to  arrangement,  have  operated  with  any  considerable 
force  on  the  general  effect  of  the  work,  which  perhaps,  considered 
under  all  its  parts,  may  have  remained  nearly  the  same.  I  had 
originally  intended  to  have  first  presented  to  the  Public  an 
enquiry  into  those  Terms,  which  appear  under  the  form  '^RC, 
^RD,  &c.,  and  when  the  sound  of  r  is  not  heard,  ^rC,  ""rD,  or 
^C,  '^D,  &c. ;  and  I  purposed  to  discuss  at  a  future  period,  in 
another  Volume,  the  terms  under  the  form  "^R.  I  found  however, 
as  I  proceeded  in  my  Work,  that  it  was  necessary  perpetually  to 
recur  to  the  form  of  the  Element  '^R ;  and  the  circumstances,  which 
accompanied  the  preparation  of  the  Volume,  rendered  this  appeal 
more  frequent  and  minute. 

During  the  long  continuance  of  my  Work  in  the  Press,  the 
materials  naturally  and  almost  necessarily  increased  in  my  hands, 
as  I  considered  it  a  bounden  and  indispensable  duty  to  improve 
the  original  stock  by  all  the  means,  which  chance  or  meditation  htid 
presented  to  my  view,  sometimes  by  the  addition  of  new  topics  of 
discussion,  and  sometimes  by  the  production  of  collateral  evidence 
from  terms  under  the  kindred  form  ^R,  which  might  have  been  re-' 
served  for  another  Volume.  By  these  additions  the  Work  insensibly 
swelled  beyond  its  destined  bulk,  and  I  at  last  began  to  perceive,  that 
I  had  already  comprehended  within  my  discussions  the  great  lead- 
ing features,  which  belong  to  the  whole  compass  of  the  Enquiry ; 
and  that  having  proceeded  so  far,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
advance  still  further,  and  to  consider  the  subject  through  all  its  di- 
visions, under  one  view,  in  the  same  publication.  I  perceived  like- 
wise, that  the  additional  materials  might  be  detailed  according  to 
a  plan  of  greater  brevity  than  that,  which  I  had  adopted  in  the 
former  parts  of  the  Volume,  as  the  various  processes, .  by  which 
words  are  connected  with  certain  trains  of  ideas,  had  before  been 

7  D  most 
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iQOst  fully  and  minutely  discussed.  In  this  part  of  the  Work^ 
therefore,  nothing  more  appeared  to  be  necessary,  than  to  arrange 
the  terms,  in  their  due  classes,  under  the  train  pf  Jdeas,  to  which 
they  more  immediately  belonged,  with  a  brief  explanation  in  less 
obvious  cases  of  the  precise  mode,  by  which  any  term  was  to  be 
referred  to  its  particular  class.  The  Elementary  form  ^R  will  be 
first  examined,  which  is  so  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the 
Elementary  form  "^RS,  '^RT,  &c.,  that  they  cannot  in  a  great 
variety  of  cases  be  separated  from  each  other,     i  must  however 

observe^  that  though  it  is  just  and  proper  to  consider  then!i  oa 
many  occasions  under  one  point  of  view,  yet  that  they  ought  ta  be 
treated  separately,  as  I  have  before  done,  because  the  Elemei^tary 
form  ^RS,  when  once  existing,  may  be  said  to  generate  a  Race  of 
words  by  its  own  powers.  Both  modes  of  considering  the  subject 
are  to  be  adopted  in  their  due  places,  that  the  Reader  may  at  once 
understand  their  difference  and  their  coincidence.  In  this  part  of 
my  Work  1  shall  likewise  contrast  the  terms  belonging  to  both 
forms  with  each  other,  though  here  I  shall  comn^ence  with  the  form 
^R,  and  proceed  to  that  of  "^RC,  &c.|  as  if  first  beginning  from 
the  simpler  form,  and  advancing  to  that,  which  is  more  compli- 
cated. I  have  before  suggested,  (p.  529,  N*)  that  this  is  rather 
a  modus  concipiendi^  formed  perhaps  on  a  oontracted  view  of  the 
subject,  than  a  legitimate  principle»  which  is  necessary  to  be 
adopted  for  the  basis  of  our  reasoning*  Yet  I  can  have  no  ob-* 
jection  to  consider  the  subject  under  this  point  of  view»  if  it 
should  be  found  to  supply  to  the  conception  of  the  Reader  a  more 
easy  and  intelligible  mode  of  considering  the)  (question. 

In  the  first  part  of  my  Work  I  considered  the  terms  undar 
the  forms  Rl,  Rn,  as  directly  connected  with  those  of  Ag/,  Ron^ 
when  no  vowel  breathing  is  to  be  found  before  the  R«  I  shall 
here  consider  the  words  under  the  same  formis  "^Rl,  ^Rn,  when 
a,  vowel  breatJbing  precedes  the  R}  and  the  Reader  will  henoe 
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see,  lliat  some  terms  under  the  forms  Rn,  Rl,  vfhen  the  breathing 
before  the  R  does  not  appear,  may  be  conceived  to  have  arisen 
from  the  forms  "^Rl,  ^Rn,  without  the  medium  of  Ral,  Ran. 
When  the  terms  under  all  these  forms  Re,  &c.  Rl,  Rn,  in  which 
the  different  Consonants,  as  c  with  its  cognates,  and  l,  n,  are 
annexed  to  the  Elementary  R,  shall  have  been  considered,  we 
shall  at  once  see,  that  the  only  remaining  form,  where  R  appears 
as  the  first  Radical  Consonant  of  words,  which  has  not  been 
examined,  is  that,  in  which  the  Labials  b,  Fi  m,  v,  w  are  an- 
nexed to  R,  with  or  without  a  preceding  vowel  breathing,  as  in 
ARvuiTi,  ARpazo^  (Af^a^w,)  Rap/o,  (Lat.)  KAwish,  (Eng.)  &c.  &c. 
I  shall  therefore  in  another  Chapter  arrange,  after  the  briefest 
manner,  the  terms  under  this  form  Rb,  Rf,  &c.  ;  and  thus  I  shall 
have  examined  in  the  same  Work,  under  one  view,  in  a  variety  of 
Languages,  all  the  Radical  words,  in  which  the  Elementary  "^R  is 
to  be  found.  Though  we  shall  frequently  perceive,  that  the  form 
"^Rb,  ft:c.  directly  connects  itself  with  the  other  forms  in  the  same 
series  of  words ;  yet  we  may  in  general  consider  the  form  ^Hb,  or 
Rb,  &c.  as  more  particularly  distinct,  and  separated  from  the 
others.  We  shall  immediately  understand,  however,  how  readily 
the  Labials  become  attached  to  the  Elementary  Consonant  "^R,  or 
how  the  form  "^Rb,  Rb,  &c.  has  arisen;  when  it  is  recollected,  that 
we  have  only  to  conceive  the  mouth  to  be  shut  or  the  lips  closed 
during  the  enunciation  of  the  ^R ;  and  when  this  simple  process 
tdces  place*  the  sound  of  RB,  &c.  is  at  once  necessarily  produced. 
The  Reader  will  perhaps  be  still  more  readily  inclined  to  imagine 
from  this  further  view  of  the  question,  that  the  form  '^R  ought  to 
be  considered  as  the  more  original  and  Elementary  form,  and  that 
the  other  forms  should  be  regarded  as  derivative  or  dependent. 
Under  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  whole  arrangement  might  have 
been  thus  adjusted ;  '^R,  R,|The  ERtf,  (E^a.)  R, R,]c,  d,  &c.,  b,  f, 
&c.    The.  E AR«tA,  &c.  ARoV-ttw,  '^C,  ^D,  &c.  j  Estw,  (E(rr/«,)  &c; 

I  must 
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I  must  again  repeat,  that  I  can  have  no  objection  to  this  mode 
of  considering  the  question,  if  it  should  be  conceived  by  my 
Readers,  as  a  convenient  or  a  simple  method  of  stating  the 
argument  of  the  Work.  This  mode  of  resolving  Language 
into  its  original  Elements  might  be  carried  much  further,  and 
perhaps,  qnder  one  point  of  view,  with  some  advantage  to  our 
conceptions  on  the  subject  But  this  is  merely  a  modus  concipiendu 
which  at  present  would  profit  us  nothing,  but  which  might  perhaps 
be  aptly  introduced  at  the  close  of  our  Discussions  on  Language, 
when  all  the  Facts^  which  we  are  capable  of  learning,  have  been 
fully  unfolded.  It  is  the  discovery  of  Facts  only,  as  far  as  they 
are  describable  or  intelligible,  about  which  I  am  soUicitous  in  the 
prosecution  of  my  Work ;  and  I  am  unwilling  to  entangle  myself 
or  my  Reader  with  unnecessary  refinements  in  the  mode  of  arrang- 
ing or  conceiving  the  original  Elements,  from  which  the  objects  of 
discussion  have  been  formed.  On  a  careful  review  of  the  whole 
Work,  I  do  not  conceive,  that  under  any  other  arrangement  such 
Facts  would  have  been  more  profitably  or  faithfully  exhibited. 

I  shall  first  produce  the  various  terms  under  the  Element  "^R, 
which  express  the  Ground,  as  ERa,  (Ef^i)  &c.,  as  likewise  those 
words,  which  directly  relate  to  an  action  performed  upon  its  sur- 
face, by  Ploughing,  &c.,  as  Arp,  (Lat.)  &c,i  aind  I  shall  then 
consider  the  Element  ^R,  under  two  general  divisions,  according 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  form^RT,  either  as  conveying  ideas, 
which  might  seem  to  relate  to  the  ERa,  {JE^  Terra,)  in  a  state 
t>f  Rest,  or  which  belong  to  the  same  Spot,  regarded  in  a  state  of 
Commotion  or  Agitation  -  \^\\exk  it  is  Stirred  up^^ Agitated  hy  the 
various  accidents  and  operations,  belonging  to  its  surface,  as  by 
the   labours    of  agriculture,    in    Ploughing,   Harrowing,  &c.  &c. 

* 

I  produce  this  division  because  it  is  necessary,  that  some  division 
should  be  made,  and  that  words  should  be  arranged  to  a  certain 
degree  according  to  their  apparent  and  ordinary  meftniogs,     Y^t 

aU 
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all  the  terms  belonging  to  this  Race  of  Words  are  so  involved  wiA 
the  idea  of  jfgitation,  that  perhaps  we  might  consider  this  as  the 
original  notion^  from  which  they  were  all  derived,  or  at  least  this 
idea  ought  to  be  prominent  in  our  explanation.     In  the  first  divi- 
sion I  shall  produce  the  terms,  which  denote  the  Rise — Source^^ 
Origin — the  First  Beginning — Extremity  of  any  thing — the  Back 
and  the  Front-^Behind  and  Before — the  Bottom  or  the  Base  and 
the  Top — the   Edge,  Point: — A   Boundary  or  Bonier;— What  is 
Prior — First — Before^  as  relating  to  Time.     These  words  might 
belong  to  the  Era,  (E^a,  Terra,)  simply,  as  the  Ground  or  Base — the 
Bottom.     Yet  I  have  adopted  the  word  Rise,  which  belongs  to  the 
notion  of  Stirring  or  Raising  up;  and  we  shall  see  from  hence, 
that  the  idea  of  the  Base  might  be  derived  from  that  of  Agitation^ 
as  denoting  the  Spot,  from  or  on   which    things  are    Raised   or 
Erected,  as  we  express   it.     We  cannot    but  perceive   too,  that 
the  term  Source  belongs  to  Surgo$  whence  we  have  the  same 
idea.     Yet  we  find,  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  original 
idea  of  the  words  in  this  class,  the  sense  of  Agitation  has  com- 
monly disappeared;    and  those  terms,  which  have  been  derived 
from  words  in  their  secondary  sense,  may  be  justly  said  to  belong 
to  that  idea  alone.     I  have  had  frequent  occasions  of  expressing 
this  embarrassment.  (8S5,  &c.)  if  the  Reader  should  so  conceive 
it ;  though  he  may  perhaps  imagine,  that  when  we  have  brought 
our  terms  to  the  Spot,  from  which  they  must  be  derived,  distinc-- 
tions  like  these  are  idly  and  unnecessarily  minute.     I  have  only 
to  add,  that  the  Reader  will  see  all  the  words  before  him,  with  all 
their  bearings  and  relations,  and  he  must  be  contented  to  take 
upon,  himself  a  share  )n  the  difficulties  of  such  decisions.     In  the 
second   Division   I  shall    produce    those  terms,  which  generally 
relate  to  the  idea  of  Agitation — Commotion — Violence^  and  which 
I  conceive  to  be  derived  from  or  inseparably  connected  with  th^; 
Era,  (Bf (»,)  Stirrfd  up—Agitated,  or  HARKOVfed  by  th^  accideqts 

and 
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and  operations,  belonging  to  it,  as  Harry — Hurry,  &c.  &c. 
Under  this  division  we  shall  see  the  idea  of  Agitation,  applied  to 
a  great  variety  of  purposes.  •—  We  shall  find  Terms  denoting 
the  Possessor  of  any  thing  by  Fgrce  and  Violence^  and  afterwards 
the  Master  in  general,  the  Powerful  or  Superior  Personage* 
as  H£Rf^5,  (Lat.);  and  hence  have  arisen  Pronominal  Parts  of 
Speech^— Intensive  Particles,  &c.  &c. — Terms  expressing  Mental 
Irritation^  as  Ira,  (Lat)  &:c»-~Names  of  Savage  animals^  Ur, 
(Germ.)  Bos  ferus; — Words  expressing  the  Wind,  &c.,  as  Air, 
(Eng.)  &c.  Disorderly  motions,  as  Err,  (Eng.)  &c.  with  various 
other  applications,  which  will  best  be  understood  when  they  are 
detailed  in  their  due  places.  I  shall  finally  produce  some  terms, 
under  the  forms  ^Rn,  ^Rl,  with  the  breathing  preceding  the  ^R, 
where  the  same  idea  of  Commotion  or  Agitation  is  apparent. 

Among  the  words,   which  under  the  Element  '^R,  denote  the 
Earth — Oround^^Land — Soilf  &c.,  and  the  operations  of  Plough^ 
ingt  &c.  performed  upon  it,  are  the  following :    The  Greek  Era, 
(E^«,  Terra) ;  Ar-Oura,  (A^ou^m,  Arvum,  Arata  Terra,  Ager, Terra, 
Tellus,)     where    in    the    latter   word    we    have    the   Element 
doubled,  quasi   Era^Era,    Rhea,   (P<^)    Aroo,  (a^o^,)    Or-ii^5o, 
(Ofuffv^tf,   Fodio,)     the   Latin   Aro,   Afiotrum^  Arm,    haena^    the 
Irish  Ur,  Uir,  «« Mould,  Earth,  Dust;*'    Ire,  ^'  Ground,  Land;'' 
Ar,  ''  Ploughing,   Husbandry  ;  •'     ARaim,    *'  To    Plough;  '* — the 
Welsh  Erw»  '*  An  acre  of  Land ;  also  Land,  estate,  inheritance ; " 
Er,  ''  Fallow  Land  ;  *'  Ar,  "  Plowed  Land;   also  Ploughing;"— 
Anedig,  *'To  Plow  ;"  ARddu,  "To  Plow;"  Anadr,  A  Plough;" 
Yr-Iar,  "A  Plough;"   the  Cornish  Aor,  Terra;    Harau,  Occa; 
Atiax,Aro;    the  Armoric  ArsAr,  ARa<fr,  A  Plough;    Aftaty  To 
Plough }    AR«r,   A  Ploughman,  &c.,  the  Cantabrian  or  Biscay, 
Herri,  Terra  J   Ear,  (Eng.)  To  Plough,  with  its  parallel  terms 
ARf'an,  (Goth.)    Ermk,   Etiigan,  (Sax.)    Err^m,  (Germ.)    Aaer, 
(Fr.)  ARartf,  ARar,  ('Ital.  Span<)    AsRtfit,  (Belg.)  Enter,  (Dan.) 
•     -  Metere, 
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Metere,  &c.  &c.  &e.  produced  by  the  Etymologists,  Kakkow, 
(Eng.)  with  its  parallels  Her^^,  HAVicke,HERgian,8ic.  (Ft.  Germ. 
Sax.  &c.)  Harre,  (Dan.)  &c.  Ar,  Are,  Ehe,  (Scotch,)  **  To 
^'  Ear^  to  plough,  to  till.'' 

Beside  the  sense  which  the  Irish  Ur,  Uir,  bears  of  ''  Mould, 
^  Earth/'  Mr.  Shaw  has  placed  the  term  Ur  in   various  othar 
articles,    under    the   following    meanings;    '' A   beginning.— > A 
"  brink,   border.— Very. —  Generous,  noble  hearted. — Evil,   misi- 
•*  chief,   hurt.  —  Slaughter.  — ^  Fire.  —  Fresh,   new.  — ^  A   Moist 
'*  place;"    and   Ur-o^A,   ''Earth,  a  b^inning."     We  shall  cer«- 
tainly,  I  think,  all  agree,  that  Ur  is  the  same  word,  as  we  are 
accustomed   to   express  it,  and  that  all   these   senses  are  only 
different  meanings  of  the  same  fundamental  notion,  whatever  it 
may    be.     We  shall   likewise,    I   conceive,    all   agree,  that   the' 
sense   of  Ur,  as  ''Mould,  Earth,'*  supplies  us  with  an  object, 
which  we  should   naturally  consider  as   expressing  that  funda^ 
mental  notion.    In  Scotch,  Ar   not  only   means  ^'To   Plough,^' 
but  it  signifies  likewise,  as  Dr.  Jamieson  explains  it,  placed  in 
another  article,   "Formerly;    also   Early r    where  he  refers  us 
to  Air.     Under  Air,  divided  into  six  articles,  he  has  given  us 
the  following  senses :    "  Before,   formerly.  Early.*' —  "  Early." — 
•'  Expl.    Hair,  used  for  a  thing  of  no  value." — "  An  OAR."-r 
"An  Heir."— "An   itinerant  court  of  justice,  E.   Eyre.'*     We 
shall  here,  I  think,  not  doubts  that  Ar,  and  Air,  in  these  several 
senses,  ha,ve  the  same  fundamental  idea.     Dr.  Jamieson  has  told 
us,  that  some  derive  Air,  the  Oar,  from  the  Swedish  Aaa,  To 
Plow;  and  he  himself  sees,  that  Air,  the  Heir^  has  some  relation 
to   the  Ground f  though   he  obtains  this   idea   from    the  ancient 
Swedish  word  Aff^  which  "  primarily  signifies  Arv^um ; '  and  he 
appears  totally  unconscious,  that  the  Scotch  word  Air,  An  Heir, 
has  any  relation  to  Ar,  To  Plough,    That  Air  and  H^r-^5,  &c. 
belong  to  each  other,  and  that  they  refer  to  such  words  as  Ar, 

To 
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To  Ear»  £ra>  (Efa,)  &c.  is  most  certain;  yet  it  is  not  easy  to 
adjust  the  precise  idea,  by  which  they  are  connected.  I  have 
supposed  (p.  93,)  that  they  mean  simply  the  Possessor  of  the 
EARthy  or  Land  ;  yet  we  cannot  but  see,  how  H^r^^  is  con- 
nected with  HERU5,  Herr,  (Germ.  Lat.)&c.,  which  seem  to  attach 
themselves  to  words  signifying  'To, Harrow  up — Spoil — Rout — 
*  Plunder — To  possess  by  force  and  violence ; '  though  all  these 
terms  denoted  in  a  secondary  sense,  'To  Possess  in  general/ 
When  it  is  proved,  beyond  all  controversy,  as  I  should  hope,  that 
all  these  words  belong  to  each  other,  as  referred  to  the  same  Spot; 
perhaps  the  Reader  may  consider,  that  such  distinctions  are 
minute  and  unnecessary.  Dr.  Jamieson  has  produced  a  race  of 
words  signifying  the  Heir^  as  parallel  to  Air;  in  which  the  Labial 
sound  succeeds  the  ^R,  as  Ar6<,  (Mss.  Goth.)  Ar/,  (Su.  G.) 
EKbCf  Yr/*,  (Germ.  Sax.) ;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  doubt,  that  aU 
these  words  directly  belong  to  each.  Thus  we  see,  how  the  forms 
^R  and  "^Rb  are  immediately  connected;  and  the  same  fact  will 
likewise  be  unequivocally  visible  in  various  other  instances. 


^bi^i^^S^-^ 
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Terms  belonging  to  *R,  *R/, 
.  &c.,  the  ERA,  (E^,)  Ear/A, 
as  denoting  the  Rise — Source 
— Orj]g"/«— rthe  First  beginning 
the  Eiitremity  of  anything, 
&c.  &c. — Behind  and  Before; 
—What  is  pirst — Before^  as 
relating  to  Time. 

\]&,  X^lt.)  Earth,   Beginning, 

>    a  brink,  Jsorder..         ,    , 

VROch.    (Celtic,)     Earth,    Be- 
ginning, 

Or-Ior — OKigo,  Ofidior. 

OKdo,  (Lat.) 

Atiche,   ARchos.   (Gr.)   Funda-  ]| 
mentum,  &c. 

EARi,  AKScht   &c.    &c.     (Sax. 
Germ.)  Podex. 

OuRA.  (Gr.)  Cauda. 

Okos.  (Gr.)  Terminus. 


Or  A.   (Lat.)     The   Extremity, 

edge,  brimj  &c. 
Orw,   Os,  (Lat.)   The  Mouth, 

entrance  into  any  thing. 
Ear—Ear.  (Gal.)  Head— End, 

conclusion,  tail,  &c. 
OiR.  (GaU)  A  Hem,  border,  &c. 
Or,  Or^,  &Ca  (Cimb.)    Initium, 

Origo. 


J 


R-Ear.  (Eng.)  The  Prior  or  Be- 
hind part,  from  which  things 
may  be  said  to  Rise  — To 
Raise  up. 

Arr*I£Rre,Arr-Ears,  &c.(Fr. 

Eng.  &c.) 
ERr,  EKst,  AKistf  Arw,  Bise. 

(EngO 
Heri*— HiER,  (Lat.  Fr.) 

j^-Ore.  (Eng.) 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


£  SHALL  now  produce  the  term^s  under  the  forms  ^R,  ^Rt,  which 
denote  the  Rise — Source-^Origin — the  First  Beginning'-^the  Ex-- 
tremity  oi  zxiy  thing — the  Back  and  the  Front — Before  znd  Behind--^ 
the  Bottom  or  the  Base^  and  the  Top — the  Edge  or  Point — A 
Boundary  or  Border — What  is  Firsts  Before^  as  relating  to  Time. 
I  conceive,  that  these  terms  are  all  to  be  referred  to  theERA, 
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(E^a,  Terra,)  either  as  denoting  simply  the  Base — Bottom,  &c.,  or 
as  referred  to  the  Ear'^  or  Raised  up  Era,  (Y^ch)  under  the  idea 
of  the  Rise^  if  I  may  so  say,  the  Part,  from  which  things  Rise^  as 
their  Origin.  Among  this  Race  of  words  we  must  class  the  fol- 
lowing: UR,  (Gal.)  '^Mould,  Ear/A. — Beginning.  —  A  Brink^ 
'*  Border,"  as  it  is  explained  by  Mr.  Shaw  in  different  articles ; 
Urj^A,  (Gal.)  *' Ear/A,  Beginning;  Or-Ior,  Ori^o,  OKdior,  To 
''  begin  -,  Ondo^r  A  beginning,  series,  tenor  and  succession  of 
<^  times  and  things,  An  Order  or  law  of  nature,'*  as  R.  Ainsworth 
has  justly  explained  it;  except  that  he  has  placed  the  sense  of 
a  Beginning  as  a  secondary  idea. — OKdino,  ORdain,  dec.  &c.,  A^Rche, 
{A^X^t  Principium,  Exordium,  Initium,  Fundamentum,  Principatus, 
&c.  Caussa,  Origo^)  ARchos,  (^Afx^»  Princeps,  Dux,  intestimim 
rectum,)  'Ears/ArscH^  &c.  &c.  (Sax.  Germ.)  Podex,  to  which  our 
vulgar  word  for  the  same  part  belongs ;  Orro^,  (O^of,  pars  subjecta 
testiculis);  Oura,  {Ov^a,  Cauda);  and  hence  Oureo^  Ouron^  {pu^m^ 
Ou^ov,)  Urina,  Urine,  Vrethra,  Ureter,  &c.  5  (Oo^tfjo,  Urinafi  meatus, 
Ow^Tiff,  Meatus  urinarius.) — Ouaa,  (Ouf«,  Limites,  termini;)  Oro^, 
(Of OS,  ovf  Terminus,  limes,  &c.»  O^o^,  co^,  mons  coUis,)  rnn  HRH, 
••  To  protuberate,  swell,  be  tumid,  or  elevated,  to  Rise  in  height." 
It  occurs  not  as  a  verb  simply  in  this  sense;  but  hence,  as  a 
noun,  ''  A  Mountain^  a  protuberance.  Rising  or  Elevation  of  the 
•'  Ear^A,'*  as  Mr.  Parkhurst  explains  it ;  where  my  hypothesis  is 
precisely  explained. — Or,  (Welsh,)  "  A  Border  or  coast,  the  edge, 
'*  brim  or  margin  of  a  thing;"  Ora,  (Lat.)  *«  The  Extremity, 
"  edge,  brim,  margin,  hem,  or  border  of  any  thing;  *'  Os^  Orw, 
*^  The  Head,  or  Fonntain*-^The  mouth,  passage  or  entfance  intQ 
"^  any  thtng/'  at  Rcfbert  Ainsworth  explains  it  in  some  of  its 
senses;  where  we  see  the  same  Radical  idea,  as  in  Ora^  The 
Latin  Oro,  To  pvAy^  might  directly  belong  to  Os,  Oai^,  as  it  is 
imagined ;  yet  it  seema  to  belong  to  some  Celtic  terms  bearing 
the  same  nieaning«-4*0a,  (GaL)  A  border,  coasts   which  means 

likewise 
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likewise  A  Foice^  Sounds  and   Gold^  as  Mn  Shaw  explains  it  in 
various  articles ;  and  we  have  likewise  in  the  same  column  of  his 
Dictionary  OracuiU  An  Oracle;   OKoim,  To  Pray;    OraUf  A  Song^ 
&c. ;    Oraid,.  An  Oration ;    Oradht  Gilding ;    Oragan^  The  Herb 
Organy  ;    Oraise,  An   Orange.     I  sliall   shew,  that  the  sense  of 
Or,  AuRi^m,  Gold,  is  derived  from  the  idea  of  Routing  or  Scratch-- 
ing  up  the  Surface  in  the  search  of  Metals  i   an4  the  sense  of 
Sounds  which  these  words  bear,  might  be  attached,  as  it  com- 
monly is,  to  this  action,  just  as  Scriech  belongs  to  Scratch.    We 
see,  that  the  Or  in  the  Herb  Oragan,  Organy,  O^siyavov,  ORiganon, 
and  in  Oraise,  the  Orange,  belongs  to  the  Gold  colour.-^EARf 
(Gal.)  A  Head ;  Earr,  (Gal.)   \'  End,  conclusion,  tail,  liro)t,  boun« 
^'  dary  ;— a  Champion  ;  noble,  grand/*  as  Mr.  Shaw  explains  it  in 
different  articles.     Err,  Earr,  An  end,  tail,  sin.  i  Eir,  Earr» 
(Gal.)  End;  EiRR^e, A  trunk, stump;  EiKsanifTo Arise ;  EiBgham^ 
To  Arise,  &c.  ;«*-Eiri^A,  A  Viceroy,  chief,  governor;    Eir^A^, 
EiRigh,  A  Rising,  Mutiny.     Eirr  signifies  too  ^a  Shield,-"  and 
*  Snow,'  Ice,*  the  former  of  which  it  denotes  probably,  as  meaning 
the  End  or  Extreme  covering  of  the  person;   and  the  latter  it 
probably  denotes,  as  referring  to  the  idea  of  £i5iif^~ Commotion, 
&c.~the  Stormy,  Snowy  weather.— Irr,  (Gal.)  « An  end,  conclu- 
^sion  ;  a  fish's  tail/  In  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Shaw*s  Dictionary 
we  have  Ire,  Ground,  land  ;    iKionn,  A  Field,  land,  ground  ;    Ir, 
Anger;    Ir,  A   satire.  Lampoon i    Ir-Ire,  A  curse,  malediction, 
blame,  anger;    1ri5,  Brass  ;    Wis^  An  Mra,  epoch,  &c.  &a — Iar, 
iS-Iar,  Back,  Backward,  the  West;  from  whence  we  should  con- 
jecture, that  in  Celtic  the  Element  "^R  denotes  the  West,  as  signi- 
fying the  End  or  Extremity  of  the  Sun*s  course.     Hence  we  h^ve 
lAK'thar,  the  We^t,  West  country,  &c.— OiR,  (Gal.)  A  Hem, 
border. — ''Or,  ORd.  Cirob.  Ar*  Avtd,  Initium,  Principium.    ORigo, 
"  Auctor."    (Lye  sub  Or.)     Oarf,  (Sajc.)   Jnitium,  ORigo/dcc. — 
Avidis,   (AfJiff,   CuspisO   Anden,  (Af Jif»i   Funditus.)    Ur,  (Germ.) 

Vfi^prung,. 
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URsiS]^ran^,  (Germ.)  TheOKtgin;  and  hence  the  intensive  parti- 
cle, which  18  sometimes  applied  negatively  in  different  Languages, 
under  the  form  ^R. — *'  Uk,  quod  alias  scribitur  Ar,  Er,  Ir,  in 
*'  veteri  Lingua  Francica,  perinde  ac  A  et  Ge  in  compositione 
'*  usitatur,  et  simplicem  vocem  facit  cum  elFectu  significare/' 
(Lye  sub  voce  Or^Deal.)  It  has  this  intensive  signification,  be- 
cause it  signifies  First  — Chiefs  both  as  applied  to  objects  of  Reve^^ 
rence  and  Detestation,  as  Ar^A,  Ekz,  (Germ.)  &c.,  in  Akch^Bishop, 
AfLck^Fiend;  Ettz-Bischof^E^iiZ  bosewicht,  a  great  knave,  &c. ;  <*Ur, 
*'  adv.  Or£?/iii5|  significans  Principatum  in  existendo  et  operando ; — 
*<  significdns  Or  turn  et  initium  rei. — idem  significans  quod  vor,** 
t;-OR,  ''  coram ;  '*  £r,  ''  Particula  Francis  et  Alam.  propria ;  et  per 
"  omnes  vocales  Ar,  £r,  Ir,  Or,  Ur  audita,  varias  et  latissimse  sig- 
^  nificationis  in  compositis.  Interdum  utuntur  anastrophe,  dicentes 
<'  Re  et  Ri  pro  £r  et  Ir«  Olim  erat  prepositio  significans  Ex — 
Super — 'Efiheben,  Efiere  se, — Adverb  ORdinis^  significans  initium 
rei ;  EKbauen,  Extruere  e  fundamento.—^Rdinis^  significans 
ultimum  terminum  rei.  Hue  referri  debent  Eitstechen^  EKSchlagen^ 
^<  ita  percutere  atque  ita  fodere,  ut  mors  inde  sequatur :  et  quae- 
"  dam  mentis  actiones,  cujusmodi  sunt,  ERgrunden,  Perscrutari; 
<*  EKSchopfen,  Exhaurire  cogitando.  Er,  Adverb.  Aperiendi,  ejusd. 
**  qualitatis  ut  auf.  Hinc  promiscue  dicimus  ERbrechen,  et  ^u/** 
«  brechen,  EfFringere,  aperire  rumpendo.'*  {Wacht.  Prol.  Sect.  5.) 
No  interpretation  can  be  more  pointed  to  illustrate  my  hypothesis. 
Here  Er  bears  the  precise  idea  of  Routing  or  Breaking  up  a  sur- 
face, as  in  th6  explanatory  term  A-Aur/o,  the  Latin  Eriio,  the  Greek 
Eruo,  (e^uw,  Traho.)  Wachter  has  moreover  seen,  that  Er  in  its 
intensive  signification,  resembles  the  Greek  Ari,  (A^i,)  *•  Adv. 
<<  intendendi,  sensum  reddens  fortiorem,  ut  A^i  apud  Graecos.'' 
I  shall  produce  the  Intensive  Particles,  when  1  have  laid  before 
the  Reader  some  of  the  terms»  which  relate  to  Violent  actions, 
to  the  HARR/er,  or  Harroic;^,  the  Router;  and  we  see,  how  the 

£r» 
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£r,  as  denoting  the  Base,  when  considered  as  the  Rise  part,  if 
I  may  so  say,  connects  itself  with  the  Violent  or  Intensive  action, 
which  it  sometimes  expresses^  and  which  we  may  represent  by 

•  To  Raise  up  *  or  '  To  Rout  up/ 

Among  the  terms,  which  relate  to  the  Back — Behind,  the 
Prior — and  the  Former  Time,  are  the  following :  ^R-ear,  (Eng.) 
which  conveys  at  once  the  idea  annexed  to  Rise  or  Raise^  '  To 

*  '^R-'^EAR,*  or  Raise  up;  and  the  Prior — Former  part  or  Ex^ 
tremity  left  Behind  us,  from  which>  under  one  idea,  the  object  may 
be  said  to  Rise  or  Springs — Arr^Ierre,  (Fr.)  Arr-Ears,  (Eng,) 
i^'-Err-Ierre,  rf -BRnrlER,  (Fr.)  A/Ra^,(Span.)  d*^EtKas,  di^EtRO, 
(Ital.Span.)  Arr-E^^ro,  (Span.)  Backwards;  Re,Re-^ro,  R-XJinsum^ 
(Lat,);  where  the  t,  d^  s,  have  been  introduced  with  the  kindred 
^R: — Air,  (Goth.)  Priusj  Mr,  (Sax.)  Prius,  Mane;  Ms,  MRis; 
where  we  have  a  Saxon  term  signifying  at  once  Br/or^-— the 
Morning  and  Brass:  all  which  senses  will  be  reconciled  if  we 
suppose,  that  these  words  are  taken  from  the  idea  of  EARing  or 
of  Raising  or  Stirring  up,  as  the  Era,  (E^)  from  which  action 
metals  are  brought  forth. —  Ere,  Er5^  (Eng.)  EKst,  /ERista, 
(Sax.)  Primus;  Arw^  (old  Eng.)  ARwr,  ^Rise ;  f^lRst,EARly ; 
Ehe,  or  Eher,  (Germ.)  Heri,  (Lat.)  Die  vel  nocte  praeterita; 
Hier,  (Fr.)  Jeri,  Ierf,  (Ital.)  Ayer,  (Span.)  Yesterday,  lately; 
Hesternus,  quasi  HERsternus,  g^Estern,  (Germ.)  with  its  parallels 
produced  by  Wachter,  "  Anglo-Saxonibus  g^Itra,  g^YRsta,  et  in 
*'  compositis Gistrondag,Gyrstandag,  Fnnc\sGestre,Be\gis Gisteren, 
"  AngUs  Testerday-  Gloss*  Pez.  Perendie  ERgestre.'*  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  see,  that  the  "^IR  in  Yrsta^^s  in  £R5/,is  the  connect- 
ing point  between  Her/  and  these  words,  which  are  all  acknow- 
ledged to  belong  to  each  other*  The  initial  g  in  these  words, 
and  the  English  y  in  T^Esterday  are  derived  from  the  Teutonic 
prefix  Ge,  ^d  the  k  in  the  Latin  A*Eri,  h^Estemus,  has  arisen 
from  the. same  source-     The  Latin  Hestemus  is  undoubtedly  taken 

from 
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from  the  form  Gistron^  &c — Testreen^  (Scotch,)  Yesternight ;  Heres 
Testreen,  HERE^Testerday,  (Scotch j)  The  night  and  day  before 
Yesterday.  Wachter  thinks,  that  Crastinus  belongs  to  these  words, 
and  so  I  imagine : — I^Ore  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  compound  of 
Ge  and  Ere^  &c.  Before  ;  Former, — /*-Ear  is  a  similar  compound. 
Gear  J  (Sax.)  &c.,  \4ar,  (Dan.)j  where  we  have  the  simpler  form. 
Air,  Ayr,  Ar,  Are,  (Scotch,)  Before,  formerly. — ^Era,  (Lat-) 
with  its  parallels  in  various  Languages,  which  means  the  Time, 
from  which  things  may  be  conceived  to  take  their  Rise  or  Origin  ^ 
'  Tempus,  ex  quo  res  OKtuntur-*  In  the  Spanish  corresponding 
term  we  are  brought  to  the  Spot,  from  which  it  is  taken*  My 
Lexicographer  explains  the  Spanish  Era  by  *^  Era,  Era,  a  certain 
'^  computation  of  years  from  any  particular  date  or  epoch.  Age,  or 
^  long  space  of  time*  Spot  of  Ground,  paved  and  Raised  above 
'*  the  level  for  threshing  corn,'*  &c. 

Thus  we  see,  that  the  English  Ere,  Prius,  is  only  another 
form  of  Ear,  To  Plough,  To  Stir  or  Raise  up  the  Ground;  and  it 
means  the  Ear  or  Rise  Time,  if  I  may  so  say.  In  Ere,  Erst, 
Arist,  Arise,  Rise,  we  see  the  process,  by  which  the  forms  ^R, 
^  RS,  RS,  pass  into  each  other.  It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive, 
how  Erst  and/stasT,  are  connected  with  each  other;  and  we 
shall  hence  understand,  how  the  psf-^R  and  ^R  are  likewise 
connected  with  each  other  in  Ere,  ^-R^^.^-'^Rwr,  p^  ^Rimus, (Lsit) 
p-'Koi,  (ITfftw,  Mane,  Mature,) /-Ore,  /-Or,  (Eng.)  with  their  paral- 
lels v-Or,  /-Ur,  (Germ.)  &c.  &c.  The  sense  of  :^r,  Prius,  and 
Mane,  brings  us  to  Ear,  EER,(£ff^,Ver,  sanguis,  pinguedo,  H^,  Ver, 
Diluculum,)  t;-ER,  Aur-Ora,  the  Sanscrit  AuR-OoR^n,  relating  to 
the  Ere,  the  Rise^  if  I  may  so  say,  or  the  Ear/^  tinte  of  the  year 
or  the  day*  In  Galic,  EAi^ach  is  ''The  Spring,"  which  is  adjacent 
to  EAKKaidham,  ''To  Springs"  where  we  have  the  verb  signify- 
ing 'To  Rise  or  Raise  up-'  In  Scoteb,  t;-|EfR,  Er,  OrVw}Air, 
Ere,  is  Spring,    it  is  impossible  ld»  the  Teutonic -Scholar  not  to 

see 
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see  in  the  representation  Vor^  the  familiar  term  Vor^  *'For,  be- 
'*  Fore;''  and  when  the  Germans  call  Spring,  Fruhlingj  we  see  in 
Fruh,  or  f^^Ruk,  EAR/y,  which  is  applied  both  to  the  Mornings 
f-Ruk  Morgens,  and  to  the  Spring,  a  kindred  term.  Even  in  the 
French  FRtntemps  we  have  the  PR,  or^-^R,  bearing  the  same  of- 
fice. In  Persian^^f^  Behar,  or  6-ihar  is  the  Spring.  In  the  sense, 
which  the  Lexicographers  give  of  Ear,  (Eo^t  Sanguis,  Plnguedo,) 
Blood  and  Fat^  we  see  the  Foul  gory^  and  Slimy  Matter  of  the 
Era,  (E^a,)  Ear^A, -£>!>/,  Mud,  &c.  Perhaps  the  Greek  ARisTon, 
and  Aristoj,  (A^urrov,  P]:andium^   A^idro^,  OpthDus;  Prasstantissi- 

mus,)  which  I  have  examined  on  a  former  occasion,  (sggy)  may 

•       »        *  __  " 

be  direct! j^  taken  from  the  Saxon  ^Rrista,  and  mean  only  the 

- *  '       ^^        » 

First  oir  Early  Meal,  and  the  First  Personage.  We  see  in  the 
explanatory  term  PrastantissimuSi  that  the  ^-R^  bears  a  similar 
meanmg.  The  Aristeros,  (A^icrre^o^,  Sinister,  infaustus,)  must 
surely  belong  to  Aristos^  (A^<o-ro^)  as  originally  relating  to  some 
opinion,  in  which  the  Left  yvas  the  Preferable  sftuation.  In  Ari, 
(Af<,  Valde,  vehementer,)  we  have  the  Intensive  particle — in  hvies, 
(A(17C>  Mars,)  we  have  the  more  violent  sense  of  the  Raiser-^the 
Raser^  if  I  may  so  say,  or  the  Router-,  and  in  Ar/5,  (A^i^  Instru* 
mentum  fabrile,)  we  actually  see  the  Raser  or  Scratcher  upon  a 
surface.  Thus  we  perceive,  how  under  all  these  senses  the  fun- 
damental idea  still  remains,  and  ho\y  my  hypothesis  solves  all  the 
difficulties.  The  French  word  Raser  actually  contains  the  two 
different  senses  of  Scratching  upon  a  surface,  and  of  Routings  suct\ 
as  I  conceive  to  exist  in  Aris  and  Ares,  (A^i;,  A^i^;.) 


Terms 
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Terms,  which  relate  to  Actions 
of  Violence— Commotion — Agi^ 
tation^  &c.  in  various  degrees 
and  manners ;  and  which  sig- 
nify  To  Stir  up^-^Rout  up— 
Harrow  up,  or  Harry 
Qibout — To  Devastate-^Plun^ 
der-^  Annoy — Fex^^Irritate — 
Disturb — Terrify ^  &c.  &c,,  all 
ultimately  connected  with  the 
action  of  Harrowia^  up^  or 
EARm^  the   Era,  (£^>)   or 

EARth. 


Ear,  Aro,  Aroo,  &c.  (Eng. 
Lat.  Gr.  &c.  &c.) 

H  A  R  r  o  w  —  He  Rsr,  &c.  &c. 
HER^ian,  (Sax.)  To  Harrow, 
To  Routt  Tear,  vastare,  spo- 
liare,  prsedas  agere. 

Harry.  (Old  English,)  To 
Harrow,  or  Pull  up— about 
— away—  Drive  away,  about^ 
&c. 

HARiVr,  AHUR/r,  (French,)  To 
Harry,  Vex,  &c. 


Hurry.-— Hare,  the  Animal. 

To  Hare,  To  fright,— Ha R/ar. 
the  Dog,  (Eng.) 

Herry,  Hery,  &c.  (Scotch,) 
To  Rob,  Pillage,  &c. 

Here,  Her,  &c.  (Germ.  Sax.) 
&c.)  An  army,. host,  i.e.  the 
Plunderers,  Ravagers. 

Herc^^,  Herc^,  &c.  (Sax.  Eng.) 
A  Troop,  of  men  or  animals, 
the  Plunderers, and  the  Plun- 
dered. 

Herr,  &c.,  Uehus,  Heir,  RjEKes, 
(Germ.  Lat.  Eng.  Lat.)  The 

.  Possessor  by  Force  and  Fio^ 
lence,  the  Harrier,  afterwards 
a  Master  or  Possessor  in 
general. 

Old  Harry.  (Eng.)  The  Devil. 

The  Harrowing  of  Hell,  Name 
of  one  of  the  Mysteries.  • 

t(;=Er,  vAKy  &c.  (Sax*  Lat.) 
The  Violent  or  Powerful  Per- 
sonage :  Hence  the  illustrious 

,    Personage. 

wsEary,   w-Orry.    (English,) 

Ire, 


\  * 
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luEt  Ira,  flAiife,  £Riy,  &c.  &c. 
(Englith,  Laiin,  ^axon,  Gr. 
■  &c.  &c.) 

Aha.  (6i«eki')  A  'Cufsei-       ' 
"^^'Rao,  Rtokai  «ic.  (Lat.)     " 

HrkE,  &ic.  t Saxon,)' Rum. 
R^i:'EAH,   &c.   <Engl}rfi,)    T6' 

Excite  or  ^ Raise  up. "        '' 
Brr,  &o.  &c.  (Eng.)  Desultory' 

iflotion. 


•  >  < 


Irre.  (Germany)  Turbare,  con- 

fundere,  Irritare;  'EwwV.' 
Oar^Ore,  AiJ.  (EngO  Wiaf 

jBaih9  ii^  or  Ploughs  uppthe 
!  I  AVateiwJwhdt.is  >obtaincil(  b3r' 

Earing  or  D}gi^Dg<' up. :  the 

Qroulid. 
HoRR«9— HbRRor,  &c.' (Latin. 

EogUsh.) 

Sft.  «kc.  &c. 


I. 


I»  ♦  »  1  •  »  ■ 

SHALL  now  Consider  the  Race  of  words  belonging  to  the  Ele- 
ment ^R,  which  generally  relate  to  the  notion  o(  Agitation — Com- 
motion—  Violence^  &c.,  and  which  1  conceive  to  derive  all  their 
force  1/1*0111  the  action  annexed  to  the  Era',  (E^«,  Terra,)  when  it 
is  Stirred  up^^Jigitatedl  &c.  by  the  various  accidents  and  opera- 
tions belonging  to  it;  "tliis  Race  of  words  relates  to  Actions^  of 
f^iotence — Commotion — Agitation  in  various  degrees,  and  man- 
ners:—They  signify  'To  Stir  up—Rout  up— To  Harrow  up, 
or 'Harry  about  — To  Devastate  — Plunder — Annoy — Vex — Irri- 

■ 

tote — Disturb — Terrify^  &c.  &c.  We  have  seen  the '  tertiis  in 
Various  Languages/ which  ^erxpress  the  action  of  Stirring  up  the 
Era,  (e^«,)  6y  Ploughing^  &c.,  as  Ear,  (Eng.)  Harrou^,  Aro,- 
(Lati)  Aroo,  (A^«,)  &c.  &c.  ;  and  we  may  well  imagine  tlie  ex*^ 
tensive  ihfluence  of  such  important  terms  in  the  Languages,  to 
which  they  belong.  I  conceive,  that  these  words  denoting  Agita- 
tion^ &c.  have  derived  all  their  force  from  the  terms,  .which  express 
this  important  species  of  action,  and  that  they  may  justly  be 
considered  as  metaphorical  applications  of  such  significant  and 
operative  termaJ  1  have  already  discussed  some  of  the  words 
annexed  to  the  form  ^H,  (page  5W,)  under  a  train  of  reasoning, 

7  F  which 
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whioh  the  Reader  should  well  consider ;  and  I  must  dgain  con<-^ 
trast  the  terms  with  each  other,  which  are  attached  to  both  forms, 
as  I  before  did,  that  he  may  fully  perceive,  under  every  view  of 
the  question^  their  indissoluble  union  at  those,  points /where  they 
become  connected.  I  shall  divide  this  Race  of  words  into  separate 
articles,  because  they  are  too  numerous  to  be  at  once  considered^ 
and  because  they  exhibit  on  many  occasions  turns  of  meaning 
sufficiently  distinct  fr6m  each  other.  Yet  it  will  be  at  once  seen» 
that  these  divisions  do  nbt  always  contain  terms,  which  are 
marked  by  any  {naterial  diiFerence  of  meaning.  The  Reader  is 
not  to  suppose,  as  may  be  well  imagined,  that  in  detailing  a  series 
of  words  I  attempt  to  adjust  the  precise  degree  of  affinity,  which 
siipk  vfjcprds  bear  to  each  other*  .^AJl,  which  I  in  general  attempt,  is 
tq  exhibit;  tpgether  those  words,  which  bear  the  same  fundamental 
idea  fr^m  the.  same  original  source,  with  aturn  of  meaning  as  nearly 
sifnilar  to  each  other,  as  such  collections  may  be  supposed  to  admit. 
Among  the  words,  wjiich  ^xpress  actio^is  of  Agitdtion-^Cpm^o^ 
tion-r-Force  and  Violence^  as  TolVaste — Plunder — Annoy— Terrify — 
y^x^  dec.  The  PlifntUrers-r^The  Possessors  hy  force,  and  afterwards 
Possessors  in  general, — A  Troop  of  Plunderers,  or  the  Plunderfd; 
and  then  a  Trqop  in  general,  we  nlay  class  the  following:  Hareozc^, 
H£Rr^-i4fi, .  (Sax^  To  Harrow^  Vastare^sppli^et  pra^das  agere; 
Hcp^e^  (Sax.)  Turma,  Pr^edatores ; .  I^ arjiy,.  (5ng.)  To  Harrow,. 
Rp^t,  tear,  pull,  drive  gut,,  about,  awjay,'  &c.  j  HAR/Vr,,(Fr.) 
HAPtf^r,(SpanO  Torquere,.affiigere,  fugare,  as  Junius  .explains* it; 
-r-AHua/r,  (Fr.X/'.To  surprize,  to  astonish,  to  maze^  to  tease;" 
Hbrry,.,  Hery,  Hirrxe,  Harris,  (Spotch,)  To  Rob,  to  spoil,  to 
pillage,  under  which  Dr.  Jamieson  produces  HA£A-/a,  (Su.  G.) 
Bello  aliquem  infestare,  deprssdari ;  H^R^iXt  (Germ.)  HsR/a,  (Isl.) 
HnKian,  a  name  of  Odin,  *' The.  Mars  of  the  Northern  nations 
*•  borrowed  from  his  warlike  .devastations/*7-HARiW^,  ,HAR«;fsr. 
rFr.)  HuRRV  ^fiunry.  Hiav  p<iijRy,.,(:;)^p-^E^.(^qotCih.).Avaupt; 
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Eia,  (Scotch,)  Fear,  dread ;  Ery,  Eiry,  (Scotch,)  Affrighted  j 
HABi«r,  (Eng.)  theHanting  Dog;  Hare,  Auroi,  (Av^o<,  o<  Xayuoi,) 
the  Baried  animal,  or  the  Animal  which -flies  with  a  Hurried  step ; 

*  To  Hare,'  '•  Perterrefacere,  percellere,  metu  consternare  j  ** ;  Hier, 
(Fr^)  To  drivie  vtith  a  beetle i  Here,  Her,  Heer,  &c.  &c.'  (Germ. 
Sax.  &C.  &c.)  through  a  great  variety  of  Languages;  'An  array,* 
*.  hosti  i^underers,' ^.  &c..;  HsRie,  (Sax.)  Heri/,  Grex,-^(Coetus 
Exercitus,)  the  Plunderers,  anct  the*  Plundered ;  and  hence  a  com- 
pany in  general  oi  Animdht  as  Herd  of  Cows,'&c.;  and  'h^rice 
die.  Keeper  of  those  anftnaisi  thfi  5%^«'HeRD.    It  afterwards  means 

*  To  Keep  or  Treasurt,  as  in  a  hedp,'  as  To  Hoard,  &c.  &c.  (See 
page  87,  &c.)  In  the  <  Horde  of  BatbaHans  *  W  at  once  see  the 
Company  and  the  P7««i^r^r5;-^HERR/HitR,  Hfeai/^;  &(i.  (Germ. 
Belg.  Lat«  &c*)  through  various  Langiibges»  which  origifialty  de- 
noted»  as  I  imagine,  the  H^viMwen,  the  Plunderers^  the  Possessors 
by  force  and  violence ;  and  afterwards  the  terms  denoted  '  A  Lord^ 
'Master,'  in  general.     H&iR,  (Eng.)   Umk^s,  8cc:  kc.XL^t.  apud 

« 

antiquos  pro  Domino  ponebatur,)  the  Lord,  -Master,  (see  page  93) ; 
Hervm,  (Germ.)  Domina^  to  which  Wachter.has  justly  referred 
the  idea  conveyed  by  Hera,  (Lat.)  Eera,  (h^a,  Juno); -i- Her, 
Here, (Scotch,)  "  A  Lord,  a  person  of  dififtiriguished  rank,  a  Leader, 
*«a  Master. — Loss,  injury,  damage;''  Herie,  HEARy,(Scotch,''*A 
«'  compellation,  still  used  by  some  old  women  in  addressing  their 
«« husbands,  and  sometimes  vice  versi."— The  name  Harry,  which 
appears  to  have  only  an  accidental  connexion  with  Henry,  Henri^ 
cus,  Sic-^Blind  Harry,  (Scotch,) "  Blind  man's  bufF,"  that  is,  The 
person  blind-folded,  whose  business  it  is  ttv' Harrie,  seize,  or 
catch  the  others. — Old  Harry, —  ^»W  Harrier  (Scotch,)  the 
Devil ;  that  is,  the  Harrower  or  Devastator.  From  this  name  for 
the  Devil,  the  term  Harrow  may  perhaps  have  been  peculiarly 
attached  to  the  same  spot  in  the  expression, '  The  H arro wrNo  of 
«  Hellf'  (see  page  569.)     In  the  Scotch  combination  Puck  Hary, 
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'^  The  designation  anciently  given  to  somd  sprite  or  hobgoblin,^^ 
says  Dr.  Jamieson,  we  again  see  the  same  sense  of  the.  DnS^ 

__  m 

In  Pierce  Ploughman,  Hell-^Powkei  occurs  i  and  in  Swedo^Gothic, 
Puke  is  '  Sa tanas/  In  Scotch,.  HARi^^aUs  or  HARir-C/e5^  is 
'^  The  heart,  liver,  and  lights  of  an  animal,  the  Pluck ; "  which 
means  what  is  Harried  or  Plucked  from  an  animal.  The  same 
term  is  used,  says  our  author,  '*  metaphor ioally  and  ludicroiisiy, 
"  although  improperly;  being,  appliedito  tbe.teariilg>of  one's  Jair, 
'^  a  rough  handling."  This  is  the  true  idea. of  the  ward»  andtliei 
Commehtators  on  Shakespeare  have  rightly  mhu  that  HARAifiD. 
means  '^  Pulled  and  Lugged  ahiMt,'*  (p^s67*)  D^^*  Jamiesap  db- 
serves,  that  this  word  ''has  prpibaibly  rt^ceived  ibi  name  from  the  Fr. 
'<  Haricotj  a  dish  of  boiled  livers ;  this  farming,  part  of  what  is  in  S. 
*'  called  a  Head  and  Hafig(ds."i  The  HAWicot,  the  Ragout,  is  the  part 
Harried  or  Pf^//^i^^o  pieces;  just  as  we  talk  of  adishcaUedafPieri/l^i/. 
'  Fowl;",  and  it  is  applied  to  Kidney  beans ;  either  as  commonly 
making  a  part^  of  this  dish,  ;Or  asiipeaning  the  P/m^A^^;( Vegetable, 
just  as  Karpas,  (Kecfron  Fru^tus,  Carpus,)  means  ati  once  the 
Cropped  and  the  Cro^fr-^the  Fruit  and  the  Hand.  Tibe  G(Uds^  in 
Hari-G ALHSf  seems  to  be  significant,  and  to  mean  that,,  which  is 
Plucked  from  the  parts  .adjacent  to  the  Gouli^  (Scotch,)  "The 
"  throat,  the  jawV*  er  (SulUt,  as  we  call  it. 

The  following  terins  under,  the  form  Wt  v,  '^R,  jnusc.he  rafienred- 
to  the  same  original  idept  of  the  HARRi^r,  To  HArry,  &c.;  as- 
w>Er,  (Sax.)  Vir,  Homo.  Mas,  with, its  parallels  v-1r,  (Lat,)  ^-Ur, 
/-Ear,  (Celt.)  &c.  iv-Er,  (Sax)  '.*  Gapitis  sestimatiok"  i.e.  Viri 
aestimatio;  w-Ear,  zo^Eary,  w-lRR.Y«(Chauo.;  Perdeie;  tci-OaRir, 
&c.  (EngO  zo>ER/aii,  (Sax.)  Conterere;  w->^r»  (£n^), with  its 
parallels  j'-Uerre, &c.  &c.,  wA-Irr,  the  Noise;  tv-ER^an, ' Ar- 
cere,  Defendere  j  tiHEHft*»,  (Germ.)  To  Keep  o&,  defend  yourself, 
&c.  &c.;  and  hence  we  have,  terms,  denoting  Defisoce,.  Security, 
Caution,  &c.   frpm  ,  the  actioA  oi  Driving  off,  as  explained  in 

page 
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page  623,  &c.,  as  aw- Are,  to^Ary,  tl^•^ER,  ti;- Arr^/t,  tthAitkaiitt ' 
w-Arw  off,  &c,,  t{;-AR^  0^,  ^-Uar^,  jf-ARif,  &c.  &c.,  »-AHReir, 
(Germ.)  To  be  made  Strong  ami  Secure,  so  a^te  kst,  hold/^c.} 
w-Ahr,  »-Erk5,  (Germ.  Lat)  What  is  Sure,  Ti-ue  j  to  whii^  'Be^i'' 
long   the   termsi  AKceo,   E^kos^  {^m^^  Septum,   ERvlko,   (£^xw» 
.  Inhibeo^  &c.  &c. ;  of  all  which  W6rds  the  trae  sense  appears  m 
the  German   w-ERen,  *^Aroere,   prohlbere/  Defendere,''  &c./as^ 
Wachter  explains  it  in  different  artioIesv^v^EEii,  v-^FR^/V'(fittg^' 
Fn)  w-^RiE,  &c.  Ta  Stir  dt  Tutn  up,  round,- aside^  aivay^  ^^J  ir" 
v-Er/o,  w-^Ar^,  as  in  To-fTardj  J\irMd  to  &ny  fikce  \  h-Oiisum^ 
V'Ensum,  &Cp  &0.  p-Erro,  v-1r«,  t^-lH^aV  which  latter  Word* itie^ns^' 
in  its  first  sense  ^*  Td  be  Lusty  and  Strong."  and  afterwards  to- 
be  Green;     rHEnetrum,  v-Eru,   v^Eftkes,   v^Ekvex^  itieRoui^; 

«  #  V  V  • 

v-ERR»««i(Lat.)  the  Rirfsed-up  object ;    zo-Aii^,'  vUhnd,  (Sbotch/)' 
••A  Tumulus    or    mound    thrown    up,"  &cv;    w-t^-ERRA, 'the 
/-Err^*  or  animal,  which  /-*Rrt*  or  Scratches;    v-Er=*-EA,  the 
Stroke,  Stripe,  &c.  &c.  '' 

Names  for  the  lUu'strious,  Powerful  Personage,  either  as  re-' 
ferring  to  the  Plunderer,  HARR/Vr,  the  Rasen  if  I  may  so  sayv  or' 

t  r  — 

Router,  or  the  Person,  who  is  Raised  or  Rises  above  others  r  who-* 
Precedes  others,  as  their  Rise  or  origin,  tf  I  may  so  say  ;-t*Herw5, 
HeRr,  &c.,  Vir,   &c.,   before   produced.   Aire,  (Gal  )  ^^A  name 
"  given  to  the  different  ranks  of  nobility;"    and  this  word  raean^' 
likewise   "A  fishing  Weir;'*    where  we  have- the  idea  of  what' 
Seizes^Catches,  &c. — Ur,  (Gal.)  Noble,  ge^nerous;    and  it  means 
likewise  EhRth,  the  Beginning,  Slaughter-r-evil,  nHschief^  Fery;-^ 
Er,  (Gal.)  *' Great,  noble;"    to  which  the  succeeding  woi^ds  are 
Era,  a  dienial,  refusal  ;—rAiRE-ach,  (Gal.)  "  Noble,  a  noble  per- 
"  sonage; — kiRigh,  (Gal.)  Chief,  Sovereign; — Air^,  A  Prince';" 
and  in  the  same  page  of  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary,  where  these  two 
last  words  occur,  we  have  AiRginii  »"  To    Plunder,  spoil,  drfve 
"away,"   and  AiKiom,  Ploughing j    and   while  I  examine  these 

words. 
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words,  I  see  likewise  Airri,  A  Tyrant i^^UhR^Kolle,  (Isl.)  Dux; 
Her-Qk/^,  Ar^5,  (A^f»)  Mars;  Eero^,  (H^Cs)  Hero^,  (Lat.) 
Ar-W|i;  (W*)  Hero^  ;  which  the  Welsh  derive  from  Ar,  the  ar- 
tide,  ,an4  ^-WRi  Man;  and  in  Welsh  we  have  likewise  Heric;, 
"Flying  away,  also  pillaging,  plundering;  "  Er-Yr,  An  Eagle. — 
Er,  ^Germ.)  Pronom.  temporis  et  or<j[inis,  Ante,  prius,  Dominus/' 
say4S  Wachtw;  from  whom  we  learn,  that  some  understand  its 
connexion,  with  Herr,  HeruSf  and  likewise  with  Heri/iV,  (Lat.) 
Ear/,  (Eng.)  Eor/,  (Saxon,)  Iar/,  (Welsh,  &c.  &c.) 

.  To  these  terms,  denoting  the  Superior  Being  or  object,  must 
be  referred  the  terms  for  Being,  under  the  Element  ^R ;  and  the 
Prides  bearing  originally  an  intensive  sense,  or  signifying 
jibave,  Overs  &c.  though  afterwards  they  become  on  some  occa* 
sions  what  are  called  Expletives.  The  term  Re-Ar,  <  To 
<  Rear — ^the  Rear,^  might  be  adopted  to  shew  the  original  notion, 
by  which  all  these  words  are  connected,  if  we  suppose  them  all 
originally  to  mean  '  The  Rear  Personage  or  object/  if  I  may  so 
say,  i.e.  The  Personage,  who  Rears,  Harries  or  Routs  up,  about, 
&c.  s  or  in  a  gentler  sense,  the  Personage  or  object,  which  is 
Beared  up.  Elevated,  &c.,  or  from  which — on  which  other  persons 
and  things  are  Reared  or  Arise.  In  this  race  of  words  we  must 
class  the  following  ; — Terms  used  as  Articular  parts  of  Speech,  or 
as  Pronouns,  &c.  &c.,  which  I  have  before  produced  in  page  34s, 
as  Yr,  Ar,  &c.  (Welsh,  Armoric) ;  and  in  Welsh  we  have  like- 
wise Er,  which  Mr.  Richards  has  placed  in  four  different  articles, 
as  denoting  ''Though,  although,  since,  ago,  for; — An  assevera- 
tion in  S.  W.  for  Ys. — Truly,  used  in  N.  W, — A  particle  used 
in  composition,  which  enhances  the  sense,  as  the  Gn  E^i.  Eri. — 
Er,  Fallow  ground/* — The  terminations  in  '^R,  which  exist 
through  a  wide  compass  of  Human  Speech,  originally  denoting 
Agents-^ Beings,  ice,  or  Intensive  of  the  signification,  whether  as 
relating  to  praise  or  bkme,  as   in   Sing^EK,  (^ngO   Cantat-OR^ 

(Lat,) 


u 
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(Lat.)  Sot'EntX^iuni^,  Salvator.)  &c.  &c.,  and  in  the  i^gteea  of 
Comparison*  through  various  Languages,  as  ITiV-Er,  Soffit-^Ms, 
(to^uTt^,)  Sapitnt'lotit  &c.  &:o.  The  Pronoun  Her,  with  its  pa- 
rallels HiER,  Ihr,  (Sax.  Germ.)  Your  and  Our,  (Eng.)  Eower» 
EuER,  Ihr,  (Sax.  Germ.)  Of;  you,  you.— Ure,,  Ar,  Hon,  (SiaXri 
Gal.  and  Ir.  Arm.)  Of  us  j  Hira,  Heqra,  (Sax.)  Of  them ;  Ihr* 
(Germ.)  Their,  &c.  j  Er,  (Germ.)  He  j  ^«Eli.  wpU,  «;«Er, 
(Gwm.)  The,  We,  Who,  &c.  &g.  Among  the  terms  for;  Being  wo 
must  class  the  English  Arb, — The  Particles  Eri,  Ari,  Ara,  Aii, 
JIa,  (E^h  particula,  augens  significationem  vocum,  cum  quibtts 
Gomponitur,  A^,  particula  inseparabilis,  quae  vocabulis  pzeefixa 
^gnificationem  eorum  auget,  A^,  Utique  n^mpe.  An  utrum*  A^' 
apud  Poetas  pro  A^et,  P«.  Certe,  omnino,)  Rhy,  (Welsh,)  «•  Too 
«<  much,  over  much,  excessively,"  which  likewise  fnegp§:  ^f  pid, 
'/wade;*'  and  Rh^y,  Rhwf^  "Top  much,  ovfr  nf|uch,  ^c^j  Ro^ 
«'  (Gal.)  Very,  Very  much,  oyer  inuch. — For  Roimh,fiTSt,  before. 
*'  For  jDo,  sign  of  the  past .  tepse.-^To  go  t^^Teapk}"  where  we 
have  the  idea  of  Excitement  or  Motion^  tai9  in  Irb;4^9.-t-Ri,  Rib, 
(Gal.)  ''To,  Against. — An  Interjection  of  siH-pri?5ej"  and  th^  ^aqie 
word  Ri,  Riogh,  means  "A.  Kiqg,  sovereign,  prince  j  "—Rae, 
(Gal.)  '' Much,  plenty;"  and  the  same  word .  mean^  ijk^wise 
•5  A  Battle,  Salmon,  a  Fhl4f  plain;'*  wh^re  we  ana  brought  to  the 
original  spot. .  In  the  Same  column  we  have  R^i^  Mptioii;  Rau 
Ad  Rai,  He  Aaas^;— Re,  (GaL)  '.'  For  Le,  With}  For  Ri,  i?w,.*t, 
'Mo,  by,  of,  against;"  and  it  means  likewise '' The>  Moon.^-^ 
«*  Time,  duration,  life,  existence  j—^Re,  Ad  RE,,He  ARosej-r-Si^ 
"rtrf  thri  future  participle  To,"  to  which  the  Latin  Future  in. 
*jBttS  is  iattachcid,  as  yhnat-VtiuSyScc. — Air,  (Qal.)  Uponi  which 
likewise  means  "Slaughter. — Anise — Number  thou — Destroyed j. '* 
OjiR,  Air,  (Gal.)  "  Upon,  ov,er,  above;  A  Hem,  bpjrder.-rlAR, 
'«  (Gal.)  For  4»r»  At,  upon ; ".  and  it  likewise  mi^ans  «  Wesip^r 
*«  Parli,  black— A  Bird— Afte<r."-7-UR-jS(Wr,  "  Back,  bsnkwf^^i 
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*'  the^esl;**  where,  diflfbrent  as  these  senses  may  appear*  they 
areall  re<ioi1ctled  by  |ny  hypothesis.  The  Bird  is  the  'animal, 
whidl  files  of  mduMts  Up ;  and  wi^  respect  to  the  sense  of  the 
fFisti  k  BCtems  to  denote  tbe\Btfci&  or  ./fff^rnoon-pat-t  of  the  day; 
and' from  the  fFeit  quarter  we  directly  pass  to 'the  signification 
of(«*Dark,  bla^k."-— Ar,  (Welsh,)  Upon  }  and  the  same  term  lik«f- 
mde  melns  **  Phwed  Land ;  also  Ploughing;"  which  Une(|aivo- 
caUy  decidifes'on  the  origin  of  these  terms.  Th^  sense  of  t^on  or 
l^\  and  tliss  or  Amse^  which  we  perceive  to  prevail  in  this  Race 
ef  words^;  ocmveys,  as  I  conceive,  the  oiriginal  idea. 

•  Among  the  t^rnfs,  relating  to  Animals,  which  Harrxb,  &c.  ia 
vjMoiis  degr6€/is  afid  manners,  are  the  following:  ARies,  Errod;, 
(t^oe;  Aper,)  Hara,  (Lat.)  A  Pig-Stye;  which  menm  the  pAase, 
ih -which  the 'H4rryi«^  or  Routing  animal  is  kept}-— mn  ARH,  To 
**  |ilu6k,  to  teai*,  or  pull  in- pieces,  in  order  to  eat  or  devour, — a 
**^Xion,'"as  Tkylbt  explains  it;  and  hence  has  beeh  derived  AriV/, 
the  Lidti  of  Ood-;-'--AuR,  Ur,  bos  ferus,  **Latinis  Uptr5,  Bos  syl- 
**VestriS}  AR-^*r«o,  Aper ;— WEftit, -anHqua  Francorum  lingua 
«  est  Verrm,  ut  demonstravi  in  tote  fFdmio  Verrcs."  {PTacbtet. 
sub  ^oce  Aur,)  The  tenn  WARnio  is  adjacent  ^  in  the  Glossary  of 
this  celebrated  Etymdlogist  to  the  word  War»«9,  Defenders,  ca- 
vere^^&Ck,  belohging  to  our  v^ord  Wam,  which  is  derived  from  the 
idea  of  a' Violent  action,  as'  'To  Warn  off;  i.  e.  To  Dr^e  off,  or 
*awa;y/  We  cantiot  but  ndte  here  likewise,  how  the  form  ^& 
pastes  into4hat  0f'fN*R,  ks  jn  Ur,  Aur,  and  v-Err«j.  > Hence  ^we 
obtain  the  f6rm  VR,  6R,  for  the  name  of  e.  Fierce  animal,  and 
itfte^ards  for  the  Animal  in  general,  as  aP«r,  Fdrt,  (Germ.) 
Boar,  Brirn^,  Fmirow,'{txig:)  F\eer»  {9ii^,)  Fera»  'Fe^^,  (hit.^ 
£«ar,  &c.  &c.,  of  which  Wachtef  hks  maJde  a  valuable,  th6ugh  still 
im^rfect  collection  under  B^r.  In  'IeA'At,  (l^«^,  Accipiter.)  we 
have  the  Bird  of  Prey,  the  Render — ^iTearer;  anditi  Uaar,  (r^, 
Soiiidk,  Mus,)  we  hweihb'Stralihing  -animal.    The  term  Ierox, 
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(if^,)  brings  us  to  lEReuo,  (li^mm,  Sacrifico,  it^iMe,  Victima,  hostia» 
l*foc,  Saceri)  which  originally  signified,  as  I  imagine,  ^To  de- 
'  stroy — Kill,  or  Sacrifice  the  Victim;'  from  whence  we  obtain 
the  idea  of  what  is  Sacred  in  general.  In  the  Latin,  BARugai  the 
Har,  has  the  same  force  *. 

Among  the  terms,  which  belong  to  the  idea  conveyed  by 
Harrozc;,  HarriV,  &c.  &c.,  as  relating  to  the  sense  of  Strife — 
Contention,  &c.  &c.  are  the  following;  IrEi  (Eng.)  iRRAr  Erke, 
iRsian^  iRsungf  (Sax.)  signifying  iRa,  iR^^f^^,  iRascor,  iRacundus; 
which  are  all  kindred  terms.  The  succeeding  words  to  iRSung 
in  my  Saxon -Dictionary  are  lRth4ing,  or  YRth-ling^  Agricola,~ 
wRath,  ^Rage,  (Eng,)  ER^tho,  Erizo^  Erw,  ERethizo,  ERescheleo, 
(Ef$9of9  Lacesso,  E^i^of,  Contendo,  E^i^,  Contentio,  E^cdi^e#,  Irrito, 
Ef«j>;«x««,  Cavillor,)  which  are  terms  adjacent  to  EKesso,  (Ep«j^a-«, 
Remigo,)  To  Row;  where  we  are  again  brought  to  Row^  und^ 
the  sense  of  «To  kick   up  r  Row,   as  we  express  it» — HzYRd, 


*  It  18  impossible  not  to  perceive,  that  s^Onex  and  XJrox^  (T(«{»)  are  directly  con- 
nected, and  thus  how  the  forms  ^R  and  /-H  pass  into  each  other.    Dr.  Jamieisbn  will  now 
understand,  that  the  <  .^rv  Falcons '  ittiiy'not  be  a  mistake  for  the  'G^  Falcons/ .and 
that  the  name  of  these  animals  may  sdike  appear  under  the  forms  of  Ej/re  and  g^Tre^ 
Under  the  form  GR  we  have  a  great  race  of  words  conveying  the  same  idea.    Ouir  author 
observes,  that  the  Gyre  in  *  C^^-Carlin,'  the  queen  of  the  Fairies,  "may  either  '^long  io 
Gnr  or  Ggre^  the  Vulture,  and  other  terms  conveying  the  idea  of  Voraeity ;  as  Q&^ra, 
(Su.  G.)  <f  To  eat  .voraciously,"  or  to  ^*  Geira^  the  name  of  one  of  the  Valkyriar  or 
*^  Fates  of  the  Gothic  nation,  whose  peculiar  province  seems  to  have  been  to  decide  the 
<<  fate  of  battle."    It  will  now  be  understood,  that  die  Gyre  in  <  GynXlztlknc^*  Gnrn^^ 
the  Kyr  in  J^-iar»  and  Gyre^  or  Geir^  the  Vuldire^  ki;ve  the  same  meaning  %  and  moreover, 
that  the  Fal  in  Falcon  has  the  same  force  as  the  Val^  in  l(aUKyriar^  so  that  Gyre^Fal  has 
precisely  the  same  fundamental  meaning,  as  VaUKyr^  in  a  different  order.     The  Fal  or 
Val  belongs  to  such  words,  as  Veflo^  VeHico^  Pull^  Plucky  &c.     Dr.  Jamieson  will  now, 
I  trust,,  {perceive  and  apbiowledge*  that  to  the  Kyr  in  J^ar,  belongs  the  Keer  in  the 
Greek    Keer-os^  (Kq^o,  SorSy  Fatum,   Kd^k,  Parcae) ;   and  that  all  these  forms  Gyre — 
Kyr — daer^f  &c.  &c.  &c.    belong   to  such   terms  a^  Keir-c^  (l^<*(<'9  Tondeo,  scindOf 
absctndo)    popular, 'viisto»    diripio,  ikisati^bili  vonidtate  voro,)    K&r^ep,  {Ko^re,  ^<  Satio^ 
"  9atwro  ^"  i.  e.  avide  voro  usque  ad  satietatem,)  Sher^  (Eng.)  &c.  '&c. 
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HEYiif,  (ScotcK,)  "To  gang  or  gae  H&YKdj  To  storm,  to  funie# 
''  to  be  in  a  violent  Rage,*'  as  Dn  Jamieson  explains  it;  who  pro«- 
duces  the  following  parallel  words}  Htra,  HirAi  Vertigine  agi, 
To  become  giddy ;  Aer-«^  Furere  j  AeiRi  (IsL)  Furiosus;   Yra, 
(Su.  G.)  Cum  impetu  ferri,  To  be  HvKKied  awajr;  Yr,  Furiosus; 
Hyr,  Fire;    Hyra,  Heat;  Ur,  (AL)  Ferua^  Iratus;  Ora,  Orra» 
Hurra,  (Goth.)   Se  movere;     Erre,   (Belg«)    Iratus,  with  the 
Saxon  terms  before  produced,  Err€f  Trre.     We  see,  how  fc^Ya, 
Fire,  brings  us  to  /-Ire>  ^-Ur,  (ntij,)  to  the  Hebrew  iik  AOR, 
Light,  Fire,  To  Curse;    mx  ARs'^R,  To  curse  greatly; — ^Uro, 
(Lat.)  To  burn,&c.  "To  grieve,  tease,  or  vex«"  The  same  Hebrew 
word  nn  AR,  means  likewise  '  To  Flow— A  Stream,*   &c,  &c.— 
Hair,  (Fr.)  To  Hate;    HyrwiViii,  Exprobare;     I r,  (Gal.)  Anger i 
a  satire,  lampoon ;    Ir&^IrSi  (Gal.)  ''  A  Curse,  malediction,  blame, 
''anger;*'    and  in  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Shaw*s  Dictionary, 
where  these  words  occur,  are  Ire,  Ground;  and  Ir/oim,  ''A  Fieldi 
••  ground,  land,'* — Aoir,  (GaL)  A  Curse,  a  satire,  railing.— Ao ire, 
(Gal.)  A  Satirist ;    the  succeeding  word  to  which,  in  Mr.  Shaw's 
Dictionary,  is  Aoiaain,  A  Ploughman ;  which  coincidence  of  forms 
would  alone  prove  from  what  source  the  idea  of  Cursing  is  derived. 
We  know,  that  'To  Plough'  is  'Terram  ExagUare^"  and  '  To  Curse' 
IS  Exagitare :    as  in  ^'Dt  Exagitent  me,  si  quicquam,  formula  ju- 
'<  randi  ap-Hor,"  says.  R.  Ains worth*— Ar^  (A^ot,  Preces,  dirae, 
imprecatio: — noxas,  damnum,  A^xofuuf  Precor,  impi^cor*  maledico.) 
We  cannot  but  see,  that  AKaomai^  (A^aofiui,)  connects  itself  in 
form  with  AroOi  (a^,  Aro,)  To  Plough. — The  Latin  Aaa  may 
either  mean  the  Spot,  where  Prayers  vf ere  offered^  or  the  Prepared 
or  Appointed  Ar^^,  or  Era,  (E^os)  on  which  Religious  Rites  were 
performed.     The  term  ARea  does  not  seem  to  mean  the  Ground 
simply,  but  the  Ground,  with  some  process  performed  upon  iu 
quasi   '  Locus  ARatus^'  The   Cleared-out  Place;    as  when  Aro 
means  ''  To  dig  up  Ground^  to  dress  or  order  it»"  as .  R«  Ainsworth 
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explains  it.  In  Arabic,  Ijs  Ara  means  ^'A  court^yard,  Area, 
<*  Piazza/'  as  Mr.  Richardson  explains  it.  In  Armoric,  ERRtf5, 
means  <'A  flat,  even  plot  of  Ground,  the  floor  of  an  house/' 
Adjacent  to  the  Latin  Arm  we  have  Ar^o,  Aa^na,  where  we  see 
the  sense  of  Dirt  in  a  Dry — Scattered  state ;  as  in  the  Greek  ARaias, 
(A^ocO  and  the  Latin  ^Ra^^Rus,  where  the  ^R  is  doubled.  It  is 
curious  to  observe,  how  the  terms,  which  seem  to  mean  simply 
the  Ground,  are  connected  with  an  operation  performed  upon  it, 
as  Ploughing'-^Reapingy  &c. ;  and  it  is  marvellous  likewise  to  ob- 
serve with  what  felicity  the  writer,  who  fully  feels  the  force  of 
his  own  Language,  applies  words  under  their  original  idea  by  the 
influence  of  a  strong  and  predominating  impression.  In  the 
'*  Proprio  conditur  Horrro  Quicquid  de  Libycis  YEKKitur  AtBis/' 
we  see  three  words,  ultimately  related  to  each  other^  applied  in 
their  genuine  and  original  sense,  27«-Erro,  Arm,  and  h'^ORneum ; 
and  we  likewise  understand^  that  the  h^^OkReum  is  nothing  but 
the  Crop  Depositary,  the  place,  in  which  that,  which  is  Ear'^ 
from  the  Era,  {lE^i)  or  quod  t^-ERRiter  de  Arm,  is  deposited. 
The  term  EIar  relates  to  the  getting  in  of  the  Crop^^'^  To  Ear 
^<  into  the  barn;*'  and  N.  Bailey  explains  '"EARm^  Time'V  by 
Harvest.  Let  us  mark,  that  the  Har  in  HxKvest  has  the  same 
meaning ;  and  so  has  the  ^R  in  ^R^eap.  The  Latin  Aro  signifies 
in  one  sense  '^  To  Reap  or  gather."  The  adjacent  word  to  the 
Armoric  Erres^  before  produced,  in  my  Armoric  Vocabulary,  is 
Ero,  Eri'o,  ERv^n,  '"^  A  Ridge,  or  high  furrow/'  We  see,  how 
ERven  brings  us  to  ARvum.  Adjacent  to  these  Armoric  terma, 
in  the  same  Vocabulary,  are  Er^^',  To  Hate ;  and  fiR«,^  A  band 
or  tye ;  Er^w,  To  tye.  The  terms  for  Tying -^ Bindings  bring  vls 
to  EirOi  (E/f«,  Necto,)  and  Eiro^,  EiRion,  (Ei^cy  E/^i^y.  Lana.)  The 
idea  of  Tying — or  Winding  about  is  connected  with  the  action  of 
a  Surface  Stirred — Tumed^^Rolled  up  or  about,  as  in  Volvo^ 
Fcluto,  which  relate,  we  know,  to  the  action  of  Wallowing  in  the 
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Dirt.  The  Latin  Arm  means  likewise  '*  Ah  uker  or  scald,  which 
'*  cans^s  baldness;''  which  probably  belong^  to. the  idea  of  the 
Fr^/tei^  Surface.  We  know,  that  the  explanatory  wotd  Ulcer  be- 
longs to  Elkos  and  Elko,  (EXxo^,  Ulcus,  EXxai,  Traho) ;  and  we  see, 
how  these  words  connect  themselves  with  Aulax^  Alox^  {AvXa^, 
Sulcus,  A^o|,  Sulcus,  Vulnus,)  in  which  latter  word  we  directly 
see  the  combination  of  the  fVound  and  the  Furrori^d  surface. 
Hence  we  have  belonging  to  our  Element  ^R,  the  Scotch  AKKed^ 
Scarred;  Arr,  A  Scar;  which  Dr.  Jamieson  has  justly  referred  to 
its  corresponding  terms  in  other  Languages  ;  Aerr,  (Su.  G.)  Aer, 
Or;  (Isl.)  Arr,  {A.  Bar.) 

The  adjacent  words  to  this  term  in  Dn  Jamieson's  Dictionary 
are  ARKace,  Anas,  **To  snatchy  or  pluck  away  by  force;'*  where 
the  full  sense  of  the  Element  is  visible,-— ARRonc/^//^,  '*  the  swal« 
*'  low,  a  bird,*'  belonging  to  the  HiKundo,  I  have  sapposed  on 
a  former  occasion,  (p.  640,)  that  the  Hia  in  HiRundo,  belongs  to 
the  idea  of  Noise,  attached  to  this  Element ;  and  I  have  observed 
in  the  rame  place,  that  HiRudOs  *'  the  Horse-leach,  a  bloodsucker,'* 
means  the  Pricker.  I  have  shewn  likewise,  that  Ajiundo,  the 
Reedy  is  derived^  from  a  similar  idefa  of  the  Bristly  object.  The 
term  HiRundo  roust  be  comprehended  within  the*  s|>here.  of  .the 
Element,  and  the  only  difficulty  is  to  discover  the  peculiar  sense, 
to  which  it  is  more  directly  attached.  The  Swallow  is  noted  for 
its  Swift  flight;  and  to  this  idea  the  Arr,  Hir,  &c.  might  be 
raftered,  as  denoting  the  animal  with  the  HvRRied,  HarriW 
motion.  In  the  very  passage  quoted  by  Dr.  Jamieson  we  have 
<<  The  AmmdelU  so  swift  of  flight.**  The  adjacent  words  to 
these  in  our  author*s  Lexicon  are  the  following :  ARRan-^i^^,  the 
Speckled  diver,  Mergus  stellatus ;  which  belongs  to  Arr,  the  Scar, 
or  Mark — AR-nttf~Earth-nut,  or  Pig.nut,  i.  e.  the  Nut  Anned  or 
Scratched  out  of  the  Oround, — Arus,  the  Beards  of  corn,  i.  e.  the 
Prickers,  from  which  form  Awns  is  directly  taken ;    and  the  Ar 
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belongs  to  the  Ear  of  Corn,  the  ARtsta^  &c.  &€•,  the  ARR^r,  or 
EAR^r,  the  Pricker, — Ar«,  jire,  the  third  person  pi. ;  AKlich,  Sore, 
Fretted,  painful ;  where  Dr.  Jamieson  sees,  that  Ar  may  belong 
to  j4err.  Cicatrix,  Ap/jy,  Ear/^,  explained  on  a  former  occasion, 
and  Aru,  the  Alder  tree,  with  its  parallels  in  other  Languages ; 
Uem,  g-Uemen,  (Welsh,)  v-Ern^  gu-Ern,  (Arm.)  f-Earnn,  (Gal.) 
£r/^n-baum,  (Germ.)  Aulne^  (Fr.)  Alnus^  (Lat.)  What  portion 
of  the  Elementary  sense  the  Ar,  Er,  &c.  bears  in  these  words  I  do 
not  know.  We  perceive  however,  that  the  terms  for  this  tree, 
when  the  L  is  the  first  consonant,  are  quasi  ^R/,  as  in  ErUh. 
In  the  West  of  Scotland,  the  tree  is  called  Eller  and  Aar  ;  in 
which  latter  word  we  have  the  simplest  form. 

Among  the  terms,  which  signify  what  is  Stirred  up,  Raised  up, 
either  simply,  or  in  various  degrees  of  Commotion^-^Violence-^Agi^^ 
tation^  To   be  in  a  Harried — HvRRied   State,  &c.  &ci  are  the* 
following:  Ruo,  (Lat.)  Hyre,  (Sax.)  Ruina;  ^Roo,  (P&o;,  Roboro,- 
sed   pro  eo  usurpatur,  PMfvufih  vel  Vmvw^y  VMfiouy  Agltor,  et  medi 
Ruo,  Irruo,  Festino);    from  which  form  of  terms,  denoting  Strong  * 
or   Violent   yfgitation  are   derived    words    relating    to   what    is' 
Strong  in  general,  as  ^Rome,  (Pi^fifi,)  ^Rohur^  &c.     In  the  oele* 
brated  passage  of  the  Iliad,  a  word  of  this  Race  is  used  in  tbe^ 
sense  of  Violent  Agitation,   AfiC^ieu  i*a^  xourm  EIIEPPnSANTO 

difOicrog  K^arog  cm  ecSctvarcio* —  ^Ro^  ^Ros,   (Pfl^f o^,   a-^oi^g^    Vehement, )  , 

^Ra-^^Ros,  (P«fo^,  Robustus,  venter,)  ^R=Ear,  (Eng.)  To  Raise 
up;  ^R-Oar,  (Eng.)  ^Ruh^^Reth  (Germ.)  To  Touch  a  thing,  to 
Stir,  move;  ^Roh,  (Germ.)  ^Raw,  (Eng.)  ^Rauh,  (Germ.^ 
^*  What  is  Rough,  Rugged^  scabrous,  uneven,"  &c. ;  i.e.  What  is 
in  a  Stirred-up,  in  a  Ridgey  state,  &c.  Hence  R-Ere  Eggs,  Raxv 
Eggs;  HrsEre,  (Sax.)  I  shew  in  another  place,  that  the  ^R-Ear 
part,  is  the  part,  from  which,  as  it  were,  things  take  their  Rise ; 
dnd  the.RsERE  Mouse,  the  Bat,  either  signifies  the  animal,  which 
has  a  Flitting — Agitattd   motion,  or  which  appears  in  the  Rear 
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of  the  Day;— R'^aEAR-ocfc^  A  Rising,  Rearing  up^^R^^^EAKidh, 
(Gal.)   **A  Senior,  elder;"     where  we  see,   how  the   idea   of 
the  Illustrious    Personage    belongs  to    that  of  Raising    up. — 
Ar-Wyre,  (Welsh,)  To  Aaise  or  spring,  as  a  fountain.     Adja- 
cent to   Roh,   in    my  German    Lexicon,  is    ^Roh=:^R,   a   Reed, 
or  Cane,  which  belongs  to  the   idea  of  the  Reared-up,   Stick- 
ing-up.  Rough,  Bristly  object;  and   from  the  Hollow  Reed  we 
have  the  Hollow  in  general,  as  Rohr^  a  Gun,  and  Rohrtt  a  Chan- 
nel, unless  we  suppose,  that  the  sense  of  the  Hollow   belongs  to 
the  idea  of  the  Furrow.     The  former  however  isi  I  believe,  the 
true  notion.  The  preceding  term  to  "^RsUhrm  is  "^RsUhr, ''alash, 
''  flux  or  looseness  with  wringing  of  the  bowels,**  says  my  Lexi- 
cographer ;  where  we  have  the  strongest  idea  of  Commotum^-^jlgi^ 
tation,  &€.  connected  likewise  with  that  of  foul  matter.~ORo, 
Or^Oro,  OK-'inot  (Ofw,  OfitffH  O(0ih  ConcitOt)  Aireo,  (Ai^c^^,  De- 
turbo,   everto,   oorripio,  capio,)    AiRa,   (Ai^,   Malleus,   securis,) 
AiRO,  (AifCi,  Sursum  tollo»  attollo,  tollo  de  medio,  erigo,  porto^ 
.gesto,)  AioR^o,  (Aift^n,  Sursum,  tollo>  elevo,  suspendo.)    Here  we 
have  the  idea  of  Be€aring-^-<^rrying  ^  Supporting ;   and  thus  the 
sense  of  Suspension-r- Hanging  is  attached  to  the  idea  of  Raising 
up9  as  in  the  following  terms  likewise ;    A^Ketho,  AerAuso,  Ar/oo, 
AEKdeUf  (A^iv,  Tdlo,  suspendo,  Ai^tob^  Aj^rm^a^  Tollo,  attollo^ 
elevo,  aufero,  A^roAr,  Suspendo,  appendo,  Ai^«  Portando  sublate,) 
where  we  unequivocally  see,  how  the  forms  "^R,  and  ^RT  are  at- 
tached to  each  other ;— Aox,  AoRter,  (Ao^,  Ensis,  Ao^n^^ ,  Lorum,  seu 
funis,)  the  Sword,  or  Hanger,  as  we  call  it,  and  the  String,  by  which 
any  thing  Hangs;  —  AoR^e,  AKteria,  (Aoji^,  Arteria  magna,  A^r^f<«, 
•  Arteria,)  what  is  Raised  up;  and  thus  we  see,  how  we  are  brought 
to  Ar^o,  Ar^/oi,  ARto5,  (A^rtiA»,  Apparo,  A^r/o^,  Par,  paratus  ad 
aliquod  faciendum,   A^ro^»  Panis,)  which  I  suppose  to  be  derived 
from  a  similar  i^a  o£  being  Stirred  up  or  WoRKed  up — about  or 
together!  ao  as  to  be  made^  into  a  due — compact  forffl-~state  or 
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cpnsistency.-*^OuReir5,  {(X^,  Mulus,)  the  MuU,  the  Lifter  up— - 
Bearer  or  Carrier  :*^Erio»,  (H^iovi  Monumenfum,  sepulchrums) 
the  Tomb^— the  Raised-^up  object,  as  of  the  Era,  (Ef«*) 

'^R  means  To  Drive — Push,  &c,  as  iRai,  lERtW,(W.)  **  Frequently 
^^  HiRtaf ,  because  of  its  length ;  a  Goad  or  staff,  to  Drive  oxen  with ;'' 
and  an  adjacent  word  to  this  in  my  Welsh  Dictionary,  is  Iro, 
*'  To  daub,  smear;  where  we  are  again  brought  to  the  Eaa,  (E^i) 
under  another  idea.  In  the  same  page  we  have  IwrcA,  **  A  Roe- 
*•  buck,"  the  Driver  or  Pusher  with  his  horns ;  to  which  we  must 
directly  refer  the  Greek  loRcAor,  {lo^x^h)  Caprearum  genus ;  and 
in  this  page  I  find  likewise  Tor,  A  Lord,  Prince;  and  laa^/, Terri- 
ble, dreadful.  Among  the  terms,  which  relate  to  the  idea  of 
Drivings  we  must  record  the  Latin  AvRiga,  and  the  French  com- 
p6und  HvRtiHautj  '^  A  word  used  by  carmen  to  their  horses,  when 
'<  they  have  a  mind  to  make  them  go  to  the  right  hand/'  That 
the  sense  of  Airo»^  (A/^ai,  Porto,)  To  Bear,  carry,  is  connected  with 
the  idea  annexed  to  Aro,  (a^o^v,  Aro,)  of  Stirring  or  Raising  up 
the  Ground  by  Ploughing,  &C.  will  be  manifest  from  the  Welsh 
terms  ARWe^rf,  To  bear,  and  ARwydd,  a  Plough ;  and  from  the 
Galic  ARJy  a  Bier,  and  Ar,  Ploughing. 

Mr.  Richards  explains  HiRiai,  the  Goad,  as  supposing,  that  it 
belongs  to  the  idea  of  Length.  In  Welsh,  Hir  means  "  Long, 
**  prolix;"  HiRio,  '•To  lengthen,  prolong,  to  delay.''  The  idea 
of  Length  I  conceive  to  be  derived  from  the  action  of  HAKMtving 
up  or  Scratching  Traces — Tracks-^Lines  or  Lengths,  if  I  may  so 
say,  upon  a  surface.  Under  the  idea  of  the  Line  or  Lengthy  we 
have  the  Welsh  Herw/A,  **The  Long  gut,  the  straight  gut;" 
which  does  not  come  from  Hy  and  Rhywth,  as  the  Welsh  Lexico- 
graphers suppose,-— the  Latin  Hir^,  a  Gut;  the  Greek  OKua, 
(Opm,  Chorda,  Intestinum  coctum,)  &c.  In  Latin  we  have  Hir, 
the  Hollow  of  the  Hand,  belonging,  as  it  is  justly  supposed,  di- 
rectly to  Ckeir^  (Xii^ i)  which  must  be  referred  tothe  terms  denoting 
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Action^  through  a  wide  compass  of  Human  Speech*  as  in  Cuair=: 
Woman — Gare,  (Scotch,)  To  effect,  cause  a  thing  to  be  done, 
&c-  &c.  The  Hebrew  T^K  Auk,  means  ''To  be  or  grow  long/' 
as  Mr. Parkhurst  explains  it;  and  the  preceding  term  to  it  in  this 
writer's  Lexicon  is  rnN  ARH,  which  signifies  *'To  go  in  a  Track; 
<*  and  as  a  N.  a  common  Road^'  &c. ;  where  we  are  brought  to 
the  original  idea.  To  this  belongs  the  Hebrew  term  m*  IRH, 
''  To  direct,  put  straight  or  even,  point  forward,  guide,  aim,  or  the 
*'  like,*'  says  Mr.  Parkhurst.  Here  we  may  observe,  that  the 
Latin  Duco^  Ductus,  &c..  as  Ducere^  "  To  Lead — To  Draw — ^To 
''  Protract,  Prolong,"  &c.,  Ducere  fossam,  Ductus  corporis  i  which 
I  shall  prove  to  belong  to  Dig,  under  the  Element  DC,  will  suf- 
ficiently shew  to  us  the  relation  of  these  words  under  the 
Element  "^R.  The  Greek  Oruh,  (O^ua,)  which  might  be  explained 
by  **  Ductus  Intestinorum,**  is  adjacent  to  Okusso,  (p^^6f,  Fodio,) 
To  Dig,  Ducere  fossam,  &c,  &c.  5  from  whence  we  may  see,  that 
the  Or  in  both  these  words  has  the  same  fundamental  meaning. 

From  the  idea  of  being  Stirred  up — Raised  up^  as  in  a  state  of 
Elevation — or  Agitation  we  must  refer  the  following  terms,  which 
relate  to  the  Elements  JVind — Sky^  &c.  &c.,  as  Aer,  (Gr.)  Abr, 
(Lat.)  with  their  parallels  in  various  forms  of  Speech,  the  modern 
Languages,  Air,  (Eng.)  and  in  the  Celtic  Dialects,  Auyr,  (Welsh.) 
Air^AuyryiCoTn.)  Ear,  (Ar.)  Aear,(Ir.)  recorded  by  Lhuyd: — 
OvRanos,  (Oujowoci  Caelum,)  Ouro5,  (Ou^ac,  Ventus  secundus,) 
HvKKacan,(Eng.)  OKage,  OuKagan,(Fr.)  HuRa^o»,(Span.)  Eirw, 
EiRwf,  (Welsh,)  a  Cataract.  The  succeeding  word  to  this  latter 
term  in  the  Welsh  Dictionaries  is  Eiry,  Snow;  which  appears  in 
other  Dialects  of  the  Celtic,  as  ER,(Corn.)  EKch,  (Arm,)  produced 
by  Mr.  Richards;  all  which,  I  imagine,  belong  to  the  idea  of 
Commotion — the  Storm,  &c.  Our  familiar  term  to  express  objects, 
which  belong  to  the  Sky,  the  Meteor,  Met-EoKps,  (Mstm^s^  Sublimis, 
excelsus,  Pendulus,  Vagus,  &c.  Minm^qg  iin  rm  Ou^aviMy,  (de  rebus 
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coelestfbust)  Superoas,  &c%)  Is  acknowledged  by  ^some  to  belong  to 
Abiro^  (Aijf4>»ToHo,)  before  prodciced.  Under  the  same  form  as 
OuR«t  (Oupocf)  the  Wind,  we  have  OviiQsi{Ovf6g,  Alveus,  fossai)  the 
Dftch«  Furrow.  Channel ;  where  we  are  brought  to  the  spot,  supposed 
in  mj  hypothesis,  the  Ground  Stirred  up  or  Excavated.  Our  familiar 
Greek  Vocabularies  produce  an  example,  where  it  is  joined  to  one 
of  the  words,  whidi  are  conceived  in  my  theory  to  be  kindred 
terms,  as  Airo,  (Aijnu,  Toilo,)  To  ^^V  or  R^ise  up  ;-*Ovrous 
t* Bxekdtk*AiM^n^  (Ou^^^  I^imuSai^ov^  They  Cleared  out  the  Ditches — 
Furrerws^  &c. 

The  action  of  Routing  up  the  Ground  supplies  a  Race  of  words, 
which  express  Searching  after — Enquiring — Desiring  to  Find  or 
obtain  ;  and  hence  Desiring  or  Loving^^Finding^^Discovering — 
Seeing — Producing^— Bringing  out  or  forth ;  and  hence  Uttering — 
leaking.  We  know,  that  Scrutor  belongs  to  the  action  expressed 
by  Scruta  Eruere;  and  Rimor  is  derived  from  Rima^  the  Hole  or 
Chink.  Amoqg  the  terms  under  the  Element,  which  belong  to 
this  train  of  ideas  are  the  following:  Haur/o,  (Lat)  Akuo^  Eruo, 
(A^u6bE^  profandis  traho,  £;ft;flij  Traho,)  ERi/Oj{Lat}  where  we 
have  a  similar  term  to  that,  which  we  see  in  Eruo,  in  the  com* 
pound  Ex^Etuio^  {Z^^uat  Evacuoj  expromo,)  which  is  acknow<- 
ledged  to  be  deri%'ed  from  ex  and  Era,  (e^os.  Terra.)— Eur/^^o, 
EuRpir^  {EMffi(w^  Invenio  investigando,  et  inquirendo,)  Or^o,  {Ogctu, 
viddo,)  rttn  RAH,  To  see,  look}— Er^o,  Eroi^,  (JE^aea,  Amore  Pro- 
sequor,  X^^^  Amor,  quo  Prosequimur  aliquem,)  where  in  Prosequor 
we  see,  how  the  idea  of  Love  is  connected  with  the  Excited 
action  of  Searching  after,  (''  Prosequi^*,  To  follow  after,  to  pursue, 
*'  prosecute.")  Eao/aa,  {Efurxu,  InterrogoJ-^ER^o,  (e^m,  Quaero, 
Interrpgo,  nuncio,  quaeram,  nunciabo,)  EiRomai,  (Ei^a,  Interrogo,) 
EiRo,  {Eifta^  Dico  s  i.  e.  Profero,  vel  Edo  sermones.)  I  have  shewn, 
that  EiRo,  {Ei^us  Necto,)  To  wind  round,  Tye,  belongs  to  a  similar 
metaphor  of  Stirring  or  Turning  up  the  Era,  (E^,)  as  in  Folvo, 

7  H     '  Vqluto, 
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yoluto,  To  Roll  about,  Wallow.  The  senses  of  Eiro,  (E<^,  Necto, 
Dico,)  'To  wind  round.  To  Speak/  bear  the  same  relation  to  each 
other,  that  In^Foho,  "To  entangle,  envelope,  to  ravel,  to  entwine, 
*•  Involve,  bears  to  E^Volvo,  ''  To  unfold,  to  expound,  to  declare, 
'*  tell,  or  Utter^*'  as  R.  Ains worth  explains  ihen\i  Let  us  mark  in 
EiRON,  (Ei^ofv,  Dissimulator  in  oratione,  dissimulata  Ipquens; — 
Cavillator,)  the  sharp  and  secret  Searching  or  Probing  of  the 
Ironical  Caviller  or  Disputant.  This  word  was  admirably  applied 
to  the  character  of  Socrates.  In  Homer,  the  terms  Er^o,  and 
^n^EiRomaiy  (e^bco,  kvu^ofiou,)  are  connected  with  another  term  of 
Enquiry,  which  actually  relates  to  the  metaphor  of  Searching  for 
Metals  in  the  Ground. 

TovTo  Ss  roi  EPEH,   oV'ANElPEAI  HAH  METAAAAt. 

We  see,  that  all  these  verbs  Erm,  Eiro,  8ic.  (i^bm,  Quaero, 
E/fw,  Interrogo,)  may  be  considered  as  difFerent  forms  of  the  verb 
ERaa,  in  ^a:-Erao,  (E^i^aai,)  To  Era  up,  (e^«,  Terra,)  if  I  may  so 
say.  The  Lexicographers  understand,  that  Urrw,  IJRRmwj  (T^ji^, 
Sporta,  Tffiff-w^,  Vas  vimineutti,)  the  Wicker-basket,  belong  to 
Eiro,  (Et^c0y  Necto);  but  they  do  not  see,  that  the  preceding  word 
to  it,  URon,  (Yfpy,  Examen,)  belongs  probably  to  the  same  idea  of 
the  ^/V)^^- basket  or  Skip ;  and  hence  it  means  a  Swarm  of  Bees, 
in  general,  with  their  operations,  as  Ur/o»,  (T^/w,  Favus.)-  The 
words  next  to  these  in  a  Greek  Vocabulary  are  JjRter,  C^V^^  ^'^* 
operculum,)  and  IJRche,  {'>^^xn,  Instrumentum  in  quo  nautae  onera 
bajulant,  Vas  fictile,  imprimis,  cui  imponuntur  salsamenta*  Sed 
r^;^,  17^,  if,  est  porca  seu  porcus  femina,  a  sono  grunnitus  ita  dicta,) 
which  related,  I  imagine,  originally  to  some  Wicker  Covering,  or 
Implement;  but  when  UrcA^,  with  some  minute  difference  in 
sound,  denotes  the  Sow,  we  directly  see  the  idea  of  the  Router  up 
of  the  Ground.  In  the  same  column  of  my  Vocabulary  is  Ur^^t, 
(Tf«|,  Sorex,  Mus,)  where  we  have  the  Scratcher  up  in  a  less  in- 
tensive sense. 

To 
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To  the  action  of  Routing  up  the  Era,  (e^^i)  or  Ear/A.  belong 
the  terms  for  Metals;  as  Ore,  (Eng.)  Er)s,  (Germ.)  Minerals; 
AvRumf  (Lat.)  Ob,  Oro,  &c.  (Fr.  Ital.  &c.)  ABgenlum,  (Lat.) 
Af(guros-{A^yufpgi)  wjth  the  paralld /Celtic  term $#  as  given  by 
Lhuyd,  Ayr>  .Oyri  Qitr,  Aur,  Ok,  for  Aurum,  and  AKiant,  ARgan, 
Afghans,.  Anghant,,  Aingid^  Aingedd,  for  Argehtum: — ^Erw,  ^^5, 
(Lat.)  Bra^s;  AiRain,.  (Fr.).  iKon,  (Eng.)  with  its  parallels 
H'AiARnv  IkKKun^  &C.  (Gal.)  Wen^  Isern,  fyc.  (Sax.)  Hibrro, 
(Sf>an.) /-ERRfim,  (LafO'&c.;  where  we  see,  how  the  R  passes 
irito  S,,and  how^the  form  f-^R  connects  itself  with  '^R.  The  term 
Harness :^nd  its  parallels  Hantois,  (Fr.)  &c.  belong,  I  believe,  to 
/reftv  but  on  this  point  there  is  some  difficulty.  The  preceding 
term  to  Iarru»,  /ron,  in  Mr.  Shaw*s  Dictionary,  ts  lARRam,  ''  To 
^*  ask, seek,. lOQk  after;"  and  wfe  see  in  these  words  the  same  re* 
lation,  which  exists  inMiraXXov^  Metallum,  and  MeraXXaea,  Scrutor. 
I  find  in  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Shaw*s  Dictionary  ''Iaro^, 
"  A  weasel,'*  and  "  Anguish,  grief ; "  where  we  have  the  material 
and  metaphorical  idea  of  Scratching  up  or  Soliciting  a  surface ;  Iar^^, 
or  Eirj^,  a  Hen;  i.e.  the  Scratcher;  and  lAKRA^aiche^  A  Probe; 
where  the  original  idea  is  fully  manifest.' — Under  the  same  sound 
as  Orjb,  we  have  Oar,  Remus;  and  they  have  both  the  sataie  fun- 
damental meaning.  The  Ore  is  that,  which  is  found  by  Routing 
i)p  the  Era,  (E^«);  and  the  Oar  is  that,  which  Routs  up.  Ears 
lipn  or  Ploughs  up,  the  Surface  of  the  Water.  The  Pirates  Mene- 
crates  and  Menas,  says  Shakspeare,  ''  Make  the  sea  serve  them, 
**  which  they  Ear  and  wound  With  keels  of  every  kind." 
{Ant.  and  Cleop.)  In  the  term  H^ound  we  see,  how  AkR,  the  Scar, 
before  produced,  connects  itself  with  Ear.  In  Galic,  Aaach  is 
'' A  P/pi^^A-share;'*  and  Aaacair  means  Rowings  In  Row  the 
breathing  before  the  K  is  lost ;  and  we  cannot  but  note,  that 
Rein-\xs  connects  itself  with  these  words. 

The  following  terms  relate  to  Commotion^  Agitation^  as  more 
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particularly  expressing  Hv rri^,  or  Desultory  motion,  as  of  Water 
ftowing;— of  things  Cast  or  Thrown;— of  Persons  Wandering  or 
Straying  about  here  and  tberei  from  the  straight  path^  sometimes 
under  the  idea  of  the  HarhiW  condition,  as  Eaoaa,  (E^»»  Eo^ 
flao.  Impetu  feror,  Impello,)  ^Keo^  {V%m^  F]ao,)-^The  names  of 
Rivers^  under  the  Element  *^R,  as  Ar-Aru,  ftc.  ftCr,  Iar,  (Wekphs) 
A  River ;  which  means  likewise  a  Hen,  as  denoting  the  Scratcher : 
Yh^-Mouth,  &a--<n»  IRA,  To  cast  ;—.rtT  I RH,  To  Cast,  shoot; 
the  latter  of  which  signiiies  likewise  ''T6  Dicect^  pirt  stmight; 
^  To  place.  Erect,  as  a  pillar,"  says  Mr.  Pinrkbtirst;  where,  in  the 
explanatory  terms  Direct  and  Erect,  we  still  see  the  original  idea 
of  Raising  up,  as  connected  with  an  action  of  E^citemeiit.-~lRB9 
(Lat.)  &c.  &c.,  which  commonly  means  simply  to  6s;  but  in  Ire, 
dejectum  Monumenta  regis,  &c.,  where  the  eflfects,  arising  from  the 
irregular  course  of  a  swollen  River,  are  described,  we  see  the  mofe 
original  idea  of  FiWmce  and  Commo/iaa.  Erro,  (]E^)  Abeo  in  asalam 
rem,  facesso  in  malam  cnicem,  pereo,  inters  pesaum  eo,)  To  be 
in  a  Harried  state  j  and  here  let  us  mark  the  combination  of 
prepositions  with  the  verb  of  motion,  as  it  might  be  ^#r«lRB, 
inter^lKZs  where  we  see  the  original  idea  of  Ire.-— Irr#ii,  (Gefm.) 
Turbare,  confundere,  irritaie  i-^Errare^  vagari,  as  Wachter  expUins 
it;  where  we  perceive  the  goniiBe  notion,  though  Waehter  ap- 
pears sucprized  at  this  variety  of  meaning,  annesred  to^  the  word, 
and  calla,  it,  ''  Verbum  obscnrum  et  difficile  explicatu,  quia  nen 
^'  unura^  sed  mnltiplex/*-~ElR:Ro,  (Lat.)  with  the  parallels  in 
moderii  Languages,  Err,.  QShg.)  &c.  ftc  ''Justices  m  ByrE}^ 
i.e.  Itinerant  Justices. -^ica-Arrt,  (Chaucer,)  '^Krrure,  To  go 
*'  astray  or  wander;"  MKend,  (Sax.)  Nuntius;  Efiftand,  Ehftanf, 
ARROTfift  Rogue,  tlie  Vagabond;  Iro^  (I^,  Irus^  memKcus  quidam 
apud  Homevum  !^— Pauper^  mendicus  quivis.)— ^cXj^LI  AwARidbr, 
(Pers.)  "To  wallc,  wander,  stray,  stroll.— To  fatigue,  or  be  fa* 
♦*  tigaed.p«-»To-  bring  or  cau^e  to  brings.— To  be  kwt,   to  be 
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"  ruined.**— o^tjl  Aware— Aware  Krden^  To  Harra^.  Aware 
shuden,  '^To  be  oppressed,  injured.— An  idle,  lazy,  indolent, 
''  slothful  fellow,  a  vagabond,  vagrant,  poltroon,'*  as  Mr.  Richard- 
son explains  it.<— Erro,  (Lat)  '^  A  wanderer,  a  loiterer,  a  stroller, 
^  a  vagrant,  a  vagabond,  a  starter  aside,  a  straggler,  a  land  leaper, 
^  a  gadder,  a  fugitive,"  as  R.  Ainswocth  explains  it.— Her=  Wr, 
(Welsh,)  *'  He  that  fieeth  or  is  driven  out  of  his  country,  an  out- 
^  law,  a  fugitive,  a  vagabond ;  '*  which  belongs  to  the  adjacent 
term  Herw,  "A  fl3ring  away;  also  plundering  or  pillaging," 
before  produced.  The  sense  of  the  Persian  AwAniden,  ^  To 
*^  bring  or  cause  to  bring,'*  will  direct  the  Persian  Schdar  to  the 
iamillar  word  o^^'  AwuKden^  ^'To  bring,  bear,  carry;"*  and  wiR 
shew  him  from  what  source  it  is  derived.  In  the  seose^  wbidh 
AwuR^  has  of  '*  A  battle,  conflict,  engagement,  combat,,  war,^^ 
we  perceive  the  more  <H4ginal  idea  of  Fiohnet  And  CMtmation ; 
and  in  the  compound^!  Ji^  Dil  AwuR,  ''  A  Ramshir  of  Hearts,^ 
we  again  see  the  term  applied  with  great  farce  myi  propriety*-^ 
La£-YRiNTB»  (AoglSvftvffo^,)  is  literally  the  Li^rf^EKAant,  if  I  may 
so  say;  as  it  is  compounded  of  Laube^  (Germ.)  ^An  arbour, 
*'  bower,  boweri  ng,**  from  Laub^  a  Leaff  and  EaaiUfT^  Irrend^t, 
(Germ.)  Errende,  (Island.)  iit.  &c.,  and  denote  the  Lm^  Spot 
or  Garden,  in  which  persons  are  Errant,  m  Wandering.  It  is 
called  in  German,  lAK-Gartin ;  and  it  is  curioiis,  that  Eiuiar  in 
Latin  is  the  appropriate  term  to  express  the  mazes  of  the 
L«6-YRfn/A, — InobsCTvabilis  BaRom  LabyrintM,  pcodttced  Hi  the 
ordinary  Vocabularies*  In  Vi^^ramt  k  is  understood^  that  Errani, 
Errans,  &c.  is  tlie  second  part  of  the  compeaition,  quaat  Fag^ 
Errant.  I  have  before  produced  this  idea  for  the  ongin  of 
Lab^Trinthy  (p.  1089,)  in  whkk  I  am  now  confirmed.  It  is  curious, 
that  the  compound  Lmb^Irnm  actually  occurs  in  German,  but  it 
is  interpreted  by  Wachter,  Hsereticii  and  the  Laub  is  supposed 
to  belong  to  g^Lauben,  Credere,  qmsi  '  he^Lief-Errants.'    I  must 
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submit. to  the  (consideration  of  the  Grerman  Critics,  whether  this 
tei'm  did  not  otiginAlly  mean  Leaf ^  Err  ants,  or  Wanderers  in  IVoods 
or  Leafy  places. 

Among  the  terms  relating  to  Noise  vfe  have  Hirrio,  ''To 
''  HiRR,  snarl,  or  grin  like  a  dpgj"  which  the  Etymologists  sup- 
pose to  be  formed  by  the  principle  of  Onomatopoeia^  because  R  is 
a  Canine  letter.  Yrr,  (Scotch,)  "To  $narl,  or  growl  as  a  dog;" 
Hyrr,  Herb,  (Welsh^)  <<  A  word  used  by  one  that  puts  a  dog 
''  forward  to  fight;  also  the  gnarring  or  snarling  of  a  Dog;''  'The 
*  door  is  ofFo'HAR,'  (Orkney  Dial.) — Out  of  Har,  (Scotch,)  which 
Dr.  Jami&son  has  reftgrred  to  the  term  Hearre,  (Sax.)  HaerRi 
HerIble^  (Germ.)  Cardo,  a  Hinge$— *^RbOar,  (£ng.)  Oo^uo,  (12^«#> 
•Ululo,  Rugio,  ejulo.)  Oniau^  (Welsh,)  ""  Cries,  from  Goriau,  the  pi. 
^^  from  Gawrg  a  cry,  a  noise/*  as  Mr.  Richards  observes;  in  the 
same  column  of  whose  Dictionary  we  have  ORohian,  A  cry  of  joy ; 
ORiin,  the  hinge  of  a  door  or  gate.  D.  According  to  others  the 
same  as  Gorsin.''  ORug,  the  same  as  Gorug^  he  made,  he  did. 
We  see,  how  the  form  ^R  has  passed  into  the  form  g*  ^R  or .  GR, 
in  these  Welsh. words;  and  we  cannot  but  perceive,  I  think,  how 
the  term  A-Irrio,  in  which  the  Rough  or  Guttural  sound  has 
already  commenced,  connects  itself  with  the  words  ior  Noise j  under 
the  forms  gh^^R^  j-^Rs  GR,  JR,  &c.,  as  g-Ai^io,  (Lat.)  which 
•Martinius  gives  us  as  the  sense  of  ^.^Irr/o,  J-^Ar,  c^^Ry,  g^R^in^ 
•^-R-oti;/,(Eng.)  sc-^R-ietch,  &c.  &c. 

'  We  have  various  terms,  belonging  to  our  Element  ."^R,  which 
relate  to  the  idea  of  what  is  Grating  or  Rough  in  sensation  or  ap- 
pearance; and  which  I  conceive  to  be  derived  from  the  action  of 
Orating  upon  a  surface,  as  the  Era^  (^«>)  the  Ground,  or  from 
the  appearance  of  the  Ground,  in  a  Rough — Rugged — Grated-^ 
Gritty — Foul — Filthy  state,  either  regarded  as. consisting  of  Dry  or 
of  Wet  matter.  Among  these  terms  we  must  rank  the  following : 
HoRR^o,  To  Set  up  its  bristles,  to  have  the   Hair  stare,  to  be 

''  Rough, 
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Rough,  and  look  terrible, — To  shiver  and  tremble  for  fear  at,— 
To  shake  or  quake  for  cold  j—Horrmco,  •*  To  grow  Rough  and 
'*  R^gg^di  To  wave  to  and  fro,"  (Et  Campum  Horrentem  fractis 
invertere  glebis.)— H-ffiRM,  (Lat.)  Harrow,  (Germ.)  which  seem 
to  have  related  to  the  Rough  or  Bristly  object,  sticking  out  or  up; 
{H&KeU  lateri  lethalis  Arundo);  where  the  Ar  in  Anundo  has  the 
same  idea  as  the  H^R  in  Hmmo. — ORRodeo^  (O^^^^iof,  Timeo,  for- 
mido.) — OKRoSt  (p^^og^  Serum,)  from  the  Agitated  motion  in  the 
act  of  coagulation. — Hreo-/«//,.  (Sax.)  RvB-fulh  (Eng.)  Raw, 
R-£r£  Eggs,  (Eng.)  before  produced. — Hair,  with  its  parallels 
HiER,  (Sax.)  Haar,  (Germ.)  &c.  &c.  Hence  the  words,  under 
the  form  "^Rr,  produced  in  page  679 >  Har^A,  HiKtus,  HiRsutus, 
&c.,and  ^R^ough,  ^R^ugged^icc.  under  the  form  Ro. — HuRE,(Fr.) 
The  Head  of  a  wild  boar,  bear,  wolf,  &q. — An  ill-combed  and 
dirty  head.— *H aire,  (Fn)  "  A  Hair  shirt,  worn  by  some  monks, 
•*  nuns,  &c.  by  way  of  mortification.*' — Haire,  "  A  wretched  man."r- 
HaiRi  (Fr.)  To  Hate, — HAiRe^^r,  (Fr.)  •^Cold,  damp,  foggy  and 
•*  frosty."  HaaRi  (Scotch,).  A  Foggy,  Sea  Harr,  a  chilly,  piercing 
fog  or  mist  arising  from  the  Sea.— SIra-HARR,  Tempesta?  a  mari 
ingruens,  (Skinn-) — Oohie,  OuriV,  OuriV,  (Spotch,)  *'  Chill,  cold, 
''  bleak,  primarily  applied  to  that,  which  produces  coldness  in  the 
'*  body,  as  an  Oory  ^oy.-^Having  the  sensation  of  cpld,  jshivering.— - 
*'  Our  lacht  Shivering  with  cold.— Having  the  Hair  on  end,  like  a 
*'  horse,  overcome  with  cold,'*  says  Dr.  Jamieson ;  who  refers  us  to 
Ur,  (Isl.)  Rain ;  Ur,  Yr,  (Su.  G.)  Stormy  weather.— m  R-  "R, "  To 
"  Excern,  Ooze  with,  Slaver,  Drivle;"  to  which  Mr.Parkhurst  refers 
the  English  Rear  and  Raw. — £uro5,  (Eu^Cj)  Situs,  mucor,  caries.— 
Hair,  (Scotch,)  "  A  very  ismall  portion  or  quantity,  as  '  A  Hair  of 
"  'Mealy'  a  few  grains;*'  where  we  unequivocally  see  the  idea  of 
the  Gritty  substance;  and  hence  we  have  HiR^e,  &c.  Millet; 
Er5,  (Fr.)  Pulse;  HoR^/eum,  OKuza,  (O^u^a,)  ORyza,  R^ice,  &c. 
produced  in  page  638. — Hair,  Har,  Hare,  (Scotch,)  *'  Cold,  nip- 

"  ping. 
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**  ping.—Keen,  biting,  severe.— Moist,  damp.  This  sense  Fematns 
**  in  HxiK^Mould^  a  name  given  to  that  kind  of  Mouldiness,  which 
** -appears  on  bread,  and  in  HAiR*rym,  Ho^r-frost. — HMry  with 
**  age/'  Here  Mouldimss  belongs  to  Mouldy  just  as  I  suppose  Hair  to 
belong  to  Era,  (E^a.)  To  these  words  are  attached,  as  we  see, 
the  English  HoAti,  Hoary,  which  have  justly  been  referred  to  tiie 
Saxon  HMLung,  the  Islandic  Har,  C^nus;  Hor,  Mucor.  Hence 
we  have  the  Vile— Foul — Immoral  woman,  die  Whore,  (Eng.) 
Hiire,  (Sax.)  Hur^iGttm)  &c.&c. ;  and  Skinner  observes,  that 
the  Greek  Oaroi,  (0«^i,)  Lusus  Venerei,  may  belong  to  these 
words.  Such  may  be  the  case;  yet  I  ought  to  observe,  that  in 
Galic,  Ara  signifies  Conference;  and  that  the  adjacent  terms  in 
Mr.  Shaw>  Dictionary  are  Ar,  ^' Ploughing^  Husbandry  T*  Ar, 
Slaughter;  and  Aro^Ti  A  Conflict.  We  know,  that  Ofiahtus^ 
(p^putmg^  Confabulatio,  peculiariter  maris  cum'fcemina  secretior,) 
means  a  Ci^nference^  and  especially  that  of  a  Man  with  A  Woman ; 
and  we  shall  certainly  be  struck  at  this  union  of  ideas  ^tween 
the  Conjlkt — SltmghUr^  and  the  Conference ^  in  the  Celtic  terms, 
when  we  remember,  that  OarisAk^;  (O«^<0tuc>)  refers  alike  to  the 
idea  of  a  Congress  in  War,  or  to  a  Conflict^  antl  to  a  Congress  in 
Conversation^  or  to  a  Conference^  as  in  the  expression  lloXf^BMi 
OoB^Tv?.)  We  shall  not  wonder,  that  the  idea  of  a  Conference  or 
Conversation  belongs  to  the  action  of  Ploughing^  when  we  recollect, 
that  the  term  Con-Versatkn  itself  is  derived  from  the  same  meta- 
phor, from  Con  and  Versor^  Verso^  Versari  Terram.  In  Poleo  and 
Poleuoy  (n«xi»,  Yerto,  Verso,  Versor,  UoXiom,  Verso,  Versor  alicui, 
habito,)  we  have  the  same  metaphor* 

I  shall  here  produce  some  terms,  which  afre  derived  from  the 
Era,  (£f»,)  considered  as  in  a  state  of  Culture;  and  which  will  best 
bi  understood  by  observing  the  senses  of  the  Latin  Coh^  from 
which  my  explanatory  word  Culture  is  derived*  Cok  signifies, 
according  to  the  interpretation  of  R.  Ainsworth,  '**  To  till,   or 

''husband 
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^  husbirtd  grannd;— To  deck,  trim,  or  adom*— To  worship,  to 
"teirere.— Tb  escfrdse,  practise,  or  study.— To  follow,  and  Use." 
The  fbllowing  words,  under  the  Element  "^R,  belong  to  the  same 
action,' as  signifying  originally  'To  Ear  the  Grourid,*  and  for 
the  saitke  reason  ;*— Oam,  Ok^i,  Oiui/«o,  (xi^m,  Curo,  O^ct^  Cura,  n^a, 
Tempu^,  tertum  anhi  teafipus,  il^oi^^,  decoro,  venusto,  venustate 
coi\c\\\o/ Ornoi  &c.   a^€u^o[ik$^  Excolo,  seu  Exoruo  me,)  signify 
*  To  Dfess,  Cultivate,  Deck,  take  C«re  of,  to  Elaborate,  work  up, 
^  bring  to  a  diie  Temper  and  consistency ; '  and  hence  we  have  the 
sense  of  a  due  Siasoti  or  7/me,  the  Hora,  (Lat.)  &c.  with  its 
parallels  in  inodern  Languages,  as  Hour,  Heur,  Ora^  &c.  (Eng. 
Fr.  Ital.)  and  in  the  Cdtic  Dialects  Aur^  Our,  Uar,  &c.  produced 
By  Lhuyd.     We  know,  thfst  Time^  Tm^^  Temperies,  &c.  belong 
to  Tempiro,  To  Te^K^^r,  mix,  mingle;   which  is  particularly  ap- 
plied to  the  amelioration  of  Soil  by  working  it,  as  Tempfrut  arva. 
To  Temper  mortar.     I  have  shewn,  that  Tempera  belongs  to  the 
Element  TM,  as  denoting  the  Ground*    It  is  curious  to  observe^ 
how  words  are  attached  to  the  original  Spot,  fitnn  which  they  are 
derived.     In  the  Mythology  of  Orpheus,  the  Hot^rs  are  supposed 
to  be  the  Daughters  of  Themis,  (0ip^,)  the  Daaglrter  of  the  Earth} 
and  they  are  adorned  with  the  various  colours  aud^e  odours — ^with 
the  dews — the  flowers  and  the  blossoms  of  the  Earth,  (Hymn  4a.) 
Hence  we  have  Q^^o^,  as  an  epithet  to  Ceres,  in  Homer  s  Hymn 
to  that  Goddess,  (ver.  54.) — Aro,  (A^,  Apto,  adapto,  Congruo, 
quadro,)  *  To  Prepare,  compose,  or  make  up  things  in  a  due  state,  of 
'  preparation — consisteiKy  and  fitness  with  each  other ;'  and  hence 
we  have   hKoma\  '(a^a^/m,  Aroma,),  and   Ar/i/^  (A^m^,  Apparo,- 
Adbmo,  iristruo,  Cotidio,)  Aatoi,  (Afroy,  Panis,)   Aa^^^iov,  (A^no^, 
Par,  integer,  perfectus  ;-i— Paratus  ad  aliquid   fiiciendum,)  Aa/i, 
(A^,  Modo,  &e.  JM  colli positione  tfotat  perfectionemir) . '  To  make 
*upi  work  tip,-VACc«ripoBition,  What  is  of  a  due  consistency— 

7  I  *  Perfect 
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'  Perfect— Compleat,'  &c.  &c.  We  cannot  but  mark,  how  Far 
belongs  to  TarOy  for  a  similar  reason.^— Bhrb,  Ere«  Hkmor,  cultus ; 
EHRfn,  or  ER^n,  To  Honor;  and  here  Waditer  explains  Eaen  by 
"  Colere  terram,  Arare, '*  &c.  and  "  Honorari,  ven^rari ; "  and  he 
cannot  help  seeing,  that  this  word  may  have  some  relation  to 
ORfm,  {p^sfi^  Curare,)  ''quomodo  etiam  Latinis  Colere  primo  est 
'*  Curare  Terram^  mox  etiam  Curare  parentes,  amicos,  Decs/'  &c.«— 
AR)  (Sax.)  Honor;  which  likewise  signifies  * IEjs^  JE^is^  Nuntius, 
'  Substantia,  opes,  &c«  Remus,  Usus,  Primo  ;*  ARiaitt  (Sax*)  Par- 
cere,  Honorificare;  Here,  (Sax.)  Fama;  HERian,  Laudare; 
HERian,  HEKgan,  Laudare ;  which  words  seem  directly  to  connect 
themselves  with  Here^  Ex^rcitus,  Turma;  Hbr^^,  Turma,  Prsda- 
tores ;  HER^iVin,  To  Harrozi;.  Vastare,  spoliare^ prasdas  agere ;  from 
whence  perhaps  we  should  imagine*  that  the  idea  of  Praise — Fame 
is  rather  attached  to  Military  glory.— ^Ore^  (Junius,)  Laudare.— 
Orno,  (Lat.)  which  probably  directly  belongs  to  the  Teutonic  Erek. 
To  Orno  we  should  perhaps  refer  Honor;  where  the  Elementaiy 
R  is'  lost. — Ure,  fit-UREs  which  agree  with  the  sense  of  the  Latin 
Colo,  "To  Exercise — Practise — U^^.-'— The  former  of  these 
terms,  Ure, N.  Bailey  explains  by  '*  Use^  Custom/*  where  in  Use, 
UTor,  (Lat.)  which  we  shall  surely  refer  to  Ure,  we  see,  how  the 
forms  ^R  and^S  pass  into  each  other  :-^Dr.  Jamieson  has  placed 
Ure  in  eight  different  articles,  as  if  it  consisted  of  eight  dif- 
ferent words,  under  the  senses  of  "Chance,  fortune — Practice, 
**  ToiL — The  point  of  a  weapon* — Ore,  in  relation  to  metals.-— 
'*  A  denomination  of  Land  ih  Orkney  and  Shetland«,,-~Colour, 
'*  tinge. — Ure,  «9oi7.-^Sweat,  perspiration.**  In  the  sense  of  Soil, 
or  the  Ear^A,  we  see  the  Radical  idea,  which  conducts  us  to  die 
other  senses.  We  cannot  doubt,  I  think,  that  Adventure,  and  its 
parallels,  Aventurcy  (Fr.)  Aventura^  Centura,  (Ita^  and  Span.)  Sec, 
belong  to  the  German  Abentheur,  which  has  justly  b^^en  derived 

by 
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by  some  from  Abend,  the  Evening,  and  Ure^  the  Hour ;  or  rather 
it  should  be  referred  to  Ure  in  its  sense  .of  Accident^  Chance^  For-' 
tune,  &c.  The  succeeding  word  to  Ur£»  in  Dr«  Jamieson*s  Dic^ 
tionary,  is  VRisum,  *'  Troublesome,  vexatious  ;'*  i.  e«  full  of  Ure, 
Toil,  trouble.  Even  this  relation  Dn  Jamieson  has  not  seen. 
The  various  senses  attached  to  the  same  word  Ure,  denoting, 
among  other  things,  the  Era^  (^^0  ^^^^  ^^"^  J^^  confirm  the 
principles  of  my  hypothesis. 

The  English  Hire,  HiKElingf  &c.  with  their  parallels  Hyre> 
Hyrjh,  HYRlingr  (Sax.)  seem  to  signify  Uie,  To  Use,  or  to  have 
the  Use  or  Ure  of  any  thing  or  person.  Lye  explains  the  Saxon 
substantive  Hyre  by  ^'Conductio  it.  Usura^  To  Hyre,  Ad 
*<  Usuram''  The  succeeding  term  to  this,  in  Lye's  Dictionary, 
is  HYRE-^Jlfan,  Parochianus,  clijpns,  fiduciarius ;  which  he  derives 
from  HYR^n,To  Hear.  Audire,  auscultare,  obedire,  &c.,  and  Man, 
Homo ;  and  to  which  he  refers  the  Barbarous  Latin  word  Eriman-^ 
nus,  and  another . Saxoii .  term  HYR^Man,- ^'Auditor,  obediens, 
^^subditus. — Item  i.  q^.HivJing,  sc,  Mercenarius.*'  We  cannot 
but  note  the  term  Hear,  which  according  to  its  positio^n  in  this 
place  seems  to  have  had  originally-  the  sense  of  Listening  to,  or 
being 06^^/iVit^  to  another,. as  his  HiKEling.  ihave  gpventhe  word 
a  different  turn  of  meaning- in  another  place. (p.  795)  and  have 
supposed,  that  AsEar,  and  Ear,  denoting  Attention,  are  nothing 
but  Ear,  To  Plough,  or  Stir  up  the  Ground,  just  as  Solicitus 
means  <' Earnest,"  according' to  R.  Ainsworth*s  interpretation,  or, 
as  he  might  have  said,  '  Atteritive,*  from  Solicito,  "  To  Stir  or  Dig 
^*  up  the  Grbund,*'  as  he  observes.     I  suppose,  that  Hire  or  Ure 

meant  originally  to  Ear  ;   and  thus  under  both  ideas  we  have 

_  ^    j' 

Hear  ultiiAately  belonging  to  the  same  spot,  though  by  different 
processes. — The  evidence  on  both  sides  is  before  the  Reader,  and 
I  must  leave  him  to  form  his  own  judgment  on  the  question. 
He  will  consider  likewise  whether  Ear  is  derived  from  A-Ear,  or 

whether 
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whether  it  belongs  to  the  Ear  of  com,  the  Pricker»  that  which 
Ears,  Pierces  or  Prick$»  as  denoting  the  object,  which  Pricks  up, 
according  to  our  familiar  phraseology—*  Prick  up.  your  Ears, 
^Arrige  Aures.*  He  must  decide  too,  whether  Aur^^  is  in  the  same 
series  of  terms  with  Hear,  and  whether  H£ark  and  Heark^^  are 
directly  attached  to  it.  Nothing  is  more  embarrassing  than  to 
separate  words>  conveying  the  same  ideaj  which  may  be  perhaps 
derived  from  different  sources.  All  that  can  be  performed  by  the 
writer^  is  to  collect  the  evidence^  which  can  be  obtained  on  the 
subject,  and  to  leave  the  Reader  to  his  own  decision* 


Words  under  the  form  Rk, 
^RN,  signifying  Agitation^-- 
Commotton^^HAKKymg,  RouU 
ing  into,  about f  &cc.--*^Drixmg 
amay^  &:c.  &c.«^Terms,  which 
relate  to  the  action  of  EariVi^ 
a  surface  for  the  purpose  of 
Reaping — Gathering. 


#>^»»^###<i»# 


ORo,  Orino,  ORnumL  (Gr.)  To 
Stir  up,  Excite. 

Ereino,  Ereunoo.   (Gr.)     To 
Rout  into.  Search,  &:c. 

Heriajn.  (Teuton.)  The  God  of 
War. 


Orion,.  Erynnus,  &c.  (Gr.  &c.) 

The  Harryer. 
w-Akvio,  (Germ.)  A  Boar. 
w-Arn  off.  (Eng.)  To  Drive  o^ 

&C.&C. 


]p;A^,  ]^R«n,  ^R9sn,  ERnden, 
ARn^a,  ^c,  (Eng.  Germ.  &c.) 
To  Reap,  Gat^. 

Earn,  &c.  (Eng.)  To  Gather, 
get,  obtain,  &e. 

Earnest  — Earnest- JlfQ»«^. 
(Eng.)  Diligent  in.  Earning — 
the  first  Earnings  in  a  barr. 
gain. 

&c.  &c«  &c. 


t      * 


^#<»i»#i»<»»^<»^»#»#*»i# 
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I  SHALL  now  consider  the  tenna  under  the  form  Rir»  or  '^RN^ 
with  the  breathing  before  the  '^R.  I  have  before  diaeuased  the 
words,  which  appear  under  the  same  form  with  no  breathing  beh- 
fore  the  R*  and  which  I  have  conceived  on  many  occasions  to  be 
denved  from  the  form  RGn*  or  RgN*  This  ia  often  the  prbces9» 
from  which  the  form  RN  is  derived ;  yet  we  may  well  inu^ine* 
that  it  has  arisen  from  the  form  "^RN,  with  the  breathing  before 
the  R.  We  see  in  Oro»  Oaiifo*  OaNirm/,  £«££ino»(o^,  O^nntt 
O^fu,  Excito,  E^Mivw,  Interrogo,  ab  E^  Interrogo.)  how  the  fornix 
^R,  and  ^Rn  pass  into  each  other.  I  suppose*  that  all  the«e 
terms  are  derived  from  Routing  up  the  surface  of  the  £aA»  (%«)  i 
and  in  EaEUNao,  (e^iumw,  Indago,  investigo  de  canlbus,  Scrutor,) 
another  of  these  words>  we  are  brought  to  this  spot  and  action  in. 
its  gentler  operation.  While  I  am  examining  some  t)f  these  wordtr 
I  cast  my  eyes  on  ExAirof,  Ekawxo,  (e^w*  CoUatitta  ooena, 
i^i^M,  Peto  ab  amicts  cdlationem,  atque  adeo  obtineo  Corrogo,) 
which  latter  word  means  precisely  what  the  Latin  Carrtideret  To 
Rake  and  Scr^  together,  does }  which  is  indeed  the  exact  «ense 
of  the  explanatory  term  Corrogo,  I  have  shewn,  that  the  Latin 
Aran^o,  the  Spider,  with  its  parallels,  is  derived  from  the  same 
idea  of  Scratching  about  the  Arena  or  Dirt}  and  that  in  Spanish, 
Arama  is  a  Spider,  and  ARANur  means  "  To  Scratch*  to  8crape«  to 
*'  gather  by  trifling  or  penurioua  diligence."  Though  the  term 
Enanixoj  (E^i(2«,)  appeara  adjacent  to  Era,  (l^,  Term.)  in  the 
order  of  a  Greek  Dictbnary ;  yet  the  Iiexicographers  see  no  con» 
nexion  between  the  two  words.  The  English  word  Earn,  if  it 
does  not  directly  belong  to  this  Greek  verb,  is  derived  from  a  simi-p 
lar  action  performed  on  the  same  spot.  The  ORsris  of  the  Greeks^ 
(0^(f,  Avis,)  belongs  to  the  idea  of  Btccitetimt,  conveyed  by 
ORMwmi,  (Qfrap,  Exoito,)  and  in  Oion^os,  (Oiumf)  the  Radical  R  be. 
fore  the  n  is  lost.  The  Ornu^,  the  Ash,  seems  to  be  taken  from 
the  idea  4^^AgiUtion,  *'Nec  vcteres  JfgitaiOur  Ormi."    Thus  it 

will 
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will  coincide  with  the  fundamental  sense  of  Orno,  which  I  have 
shewn  to  be  that  of  Stirring  up.  We  have  seen,  that  the  terms* 
of  Security,  under  the  form  '^RN,  Warn,  Warreu,  &c.  are  de- 
rived from  the  notion  of  Driving  away,  as  in  the  expression  to 
Warn  off.  We  have  seen  the  German  Warn^h,  Defendere, 
cavere,  in  Wachter  s  Glossary,  adjacent  to  Ar-Werno,  Aper,  and 
likewise  that  Wern  and  Warn/o  mean  Verres;  where  we  see  in 
the  Ar,/-ERi  v-Er,  andtx/|ER,  Ar,  the  simpler  form.  The  Greek 
hsMeomai^  and  ARNumi,  {k^to^tou,  Nego,  A(PVfM$j  Capio,)  must  be 
referred  to  the  same  idea  of  Driving  or  Taking  away ;  of  which 
words  we  see  the  simpler  form  in  Airo,  Aro,  (Ai^,  A^a;,  Tollo  e 
medio,  &c.)  Dr.  Jamieson  has  justly  referred  Herian,  a  name  pf 
Odin,  the  Mars  of  the  Nbrthern  nations,  to  the  term  Hrrry,  To 
Rob,  to  Spoil,  to  pillage;  which  corresponds,  as  we  have  seen, 
with  the  English  Harrie,  To  Harrow^  Rout^  Fex,  Tease,  &g.  The 
simpler  form  of  HzKian  appears  in  Arm,'  (a^;,  A^«.)  To  this 
form  Herian,  as  denoting  the  HARRi^r,  Router^  &c.  belong  the 
following  terms  Orion,  the  Giant,  Hunter;  Arren,  ARBNein^ 
(a^^v,  Mas,  Fortis,  viiilis,  A^pfHw,  Rixari,  conviciis  sievire,) 
Eerano^,  {u^avosj  Rex,)  Oreanm,  (pficunigj  Vir,  teste  Plut,  Suicer.) 
OvKAii'Outang;  Erinni/5,  (E^iivu;,  Furia,)  which  the  Lexicogra- 
phers have  supposed  to  belong  to  an  ancient  word  Erio,  (Sfw^  Cio,) 
To  Stir  up,&c. — The  name  Horn  in  the  combination  ChildHoRNi 
the  Knight  or  Champion  Horn,  which  has  afforded  the  title  to  a 
well-known  Romance  :—*Horn,  the  part,  with  which  animals  Push, 
Drive f  &c.;  which  brings  us  to  the  c-Orni^,  where  we  see,  how 
we  pass  into  the  form  r- ^l?iV,— HoRNet,  the  Stinging  animal; 
Urn,  (Scotch,)  To  pain,  to  torture;  Huron,  (Span.)  A  Ferret; 
HuRONMr,  To  Ferret,  To  hunt  with  a  Ferret;  where  in  the  hAJR 
we  see,  how  we  pass  into  the  />  i^jER  of  JF>rr^/  and  vi^Verra. 
The  Spanish  scholars  will  seey  that  the  Hur  in.  IbjKonear  pre- 
serves the  same  fundamental  meaning  of  ^n  action  or  objects 

which 
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which  HARftiBSy  in  HvRano^  Disdainful;  Hura^  Furuncle,  an 
angry  pustule,  a  wild  boards  head;  HuRAcaif,  a  Hurricane; 
Uvttgarf  To  Stir^  to  move  with  a  stick  or  iron,  to  Stir,  up  dis* 
turbances, &c. ;  HvRgon,  a  Poker;  HuRtar,  To  Steal,  to  Rob ;  and 
we  see  in  the  Spanish  Hur,  how  we  pass  into  the  Latin  /-UR-or, 
f^ljRt'Um,  To  Steal,  and/-URo,  To  be  Mad,  in  a  Rage;  and  the 
/-Ur  in  FvKunculus^  the  Angry  Pustule.  . 

The  Greek  Eirene,  (Ei^yv,  Pax,  Quies,)  bearing  the  form  of 
these  words,  seems  very  remote  from  their  sense;  yet  still  I  ima- 
gine, that  they  all  convey  the  same  fundamental  idea.  The  original 
sense  of  Eirene,  (Ej^vi},)  I  conceive  to  be  that  oS  Routing  and 
Subduing  your  enemy,  so  that  he  is  reduced  into  a  state  of  Peace. 
I  fear,  that  the  history  of  mankind  will  place  this   derivation 
among  the  most  probable  of  my  conjectures.     I  shall  shew,  that 
the  Latin  Paco  belongs  likewise  to  terms  of  Violence,  such  as 
Pash — Push— Pokey  &c.  &c. ;    and  R.  Ains worth  has  accordingly 
rightly  explained  this  Latin  word  in  the  first  sense  by  <'To  Sub- 
**  due,  to  bring  into  subjection.*'     Adjacent  to  Erinn2/5,  (E^ivwg,) 
in  my  Greek  Vocabulary,  is  Erno^,  (Efv^^  Planta,  germen,  ramus,) 
which  still  belongs  to  the  same  idea  of  Excitement.     If  I  had  ex- 
plained the  Elementary  sense  by  ^  To  Stir  up'— Cast  up — Shoot  up 
?  or  out/  we  should  have  seen  in  the  term  Shoot^  which  I  have 
ventured  to  adopt,  because  it  is   sometimes  used  as  an  attive 
verb  in  a  sense  similar  to  Cast,  we  should  have  been  brought  to 
the  idea  of  the  Shoot  or  Plant.    We  cannot  help  seeing  the  re-^ 
semblance   between   Ramus  and  Remus,   which  has  arisen  frotd 
the  same  common  idea  o{  ^n  Excited  action.     The  Latin  HRRKia 
may  belong  to  £rno5,  (E^yoci)  from  the  idea  of  Shooting  out  or 
Bursting  out,  as  the  Etymologists  suppose ;  just  as  Ramex,  bearing 
the  same  meaning,  belongs  to  Ramus.    Probable  as  this  conjecture 
is,  I  shall  suggest  another  origin. 

We  have  a  race  of  words,  denoting  the  Swelling^^Rising'Up 

object,. 
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objectt  which  seem  ^directly  to  belong  to  the  terms  for  the  Ridjfg  or 
Furrow^  4S  we  have  it  in  the  Armoiic  Ero,  Ervv,  ErveNj  before 
produced^  Among  these  words  we  have  the  Welsh  Arek,  The 
Kidneys  or  Reinsi  whichj  in  Armoiic,  is  Ere,  as  Mr«  Richards  ob« 
serves  s-*-EiRi]f  9  ''  A  Plum,  a  Prune,  or  damson,  a  sloe,  or  bulkce. 
<<  So  in  Armoric.  Also  a  man*s  stones :*'^~The  Galic  Aran^  "the 
*'  Kidney,  and  Airne,  Sloe,  Plumb—- Kidney ;  '*  which  Mr.  Shaw 
has  divided  into  two  articles.  Hernia  might  be  the  disorder  be- 
longing to  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  Airnej  &c.  We  must  surely 
think,  that  the  Latin  Ren,  with  its  derivative  Reins,  belongs  to 
the  Celtic  Arev.,  aRen  ;  and  if  we  should  imagine,  that  the  French 
Rognon  h  directly  attached  to  these  words,  then  we  may  consider 
the^  as  an  organkal  addition  to  the  n,  quasi  Ro^Nok.  I  have 
already  produced  these  terms^  (p«  9849)  and  stated  this  difficulty, 
whidi  consists  merdy  in  adjusting  the  precise  relation  of  forms  to 
e^ch  other  under  the  same  fundamental  idea.  The  Creek  'ERineos^ 
(tfivi^u  Caprifious,  arbor^  ficus  sylvestris,)  which  is  next  to 
Erinnus^  (CfmiucO  in  my  Greek  Vocabulary,  may  directly  belong  to 
EiRiN,  the  Plui»b,  as  bearing  the  fruit  of  a  Swelling  or  Ri$ing-up 
form ;  and  thus  tbese  words  will  belong  to  each  other,  just  as 
Rise  does  to  Ras^  or  RouU  The  term  Erin^s^,  (i^9^)  is  assuredly 
connected  With  the  idea  of  JU^ng^^Shooting-^Swelling  up-^out, 
whatever  may  be  the  pvecise  notion  annexed  to  it :  We  know»  that 
Capr(ficus  i$  certainly  connected  with  a  similar  idea  of  Excitement 
iram  its  kin<ired  word  Capen  The  n&tural  history  of  the  tree 
brings  us  io  the  imagery  of  Risiug^Sw^elUHg — Bursting — Breaking 
out  or.  forth;  and  thus  the  Etyou^ogist  understands  its  '*  Caprifi^ 
^  ass  appdUiata»  eo  quod  parietes,  quibus  innascitury  Carpit.  Rumpit 
^^enim  et  predit  d  latebris^  quibus  ooncepta  est/'— The  Welsh 
ikMMs  :succeed6,  in  the  Dictionary  of  Mr,  Richards,  the  term 
AKedig^  To  Plough;  and  adjaqeht  to  Eirik,  siqg.  EiKiJsen, 
a  I%rai,  we  hwn  EitnoNyn^  which  our  author  explains  in  one 

sense 
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sense  by  '^  Ridgef  or  bonders."  |n  th^  same  column  of  Mr.  Shaw's 
Dictionary,  where  AaAif,  the  Kidneys,  is,  we  have  Aran,  Bread ; 
which  probably  belongs  to  the  idea  of  the  Loaf  form — the  Rising 
form.  I  shall  shew,  that  Loaf,  Hlaf,  (Sax.)  &c.,  under  the  Ele- 
ment LF,  refers  to  the  same  idea^--to  Lqfos,  (Atxpog,  quicquid 
editum  est  et  elatum)— /i^w,  (Lat.)  Lift,  &c.  &c.,  to  which  words 
belong  Lord  and  Lady;  in  Saxon  and  old  English,  Hlaf-Ord, 
Lov^Erdf  Dpminus;  H/^- Di]g*,  Domina ;  which  mean  personages 
pf  a  Lofty  nature.  The  Ord — Erd  signifies  Nature,  as  ^rd  in 
Drunk«^r^,  &c.  &c.  The  term  Aiun  is  explained  by  Mr.  Shaw 
in  another  article  by  ''  Familiar  conversation.  Aran  bodaigh  air 
^'  bothar,  A  clown's  conversation  on  the  highway ; "  and  in 
Welsb»  A&EN  means  ^'AVitty,  eloquent,  talkative,  pert,  tattling." 
We  oiay  see,  I  think,  in  these  senses,  that  the  idea  of  the  word  is 
tli9t  of  €i  Swelling-out — JSrw^in^-out  ^species  of  discourse,— Loud 
talkj  &c.  The  Latin  Caprificus  means  in  oiie  sense,  ^'  Vain-glory, 
*^  or  A  foolijsh  jOStenUtion  of  useless  learning,"  as  R.  A^nsworth 
expleios  it ;  under  which  sense  he  produces  the  well-known  pas- 
sage of  Persius,  ^*  Nisi  Rupto  jecore  exierit  Capr(jficus; "  where  the 
writer  alludes  to  the  Bursting  property  of  the  Tree.  Under  Prunum^ 
in  Lhuyd,  we  have  Eirinen^  Pir^Eirinen^  (Ar.)  Pryneut  Eirinen^ 
/Vr»  in  Welsh,  means  Ripe,  mellow ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to 
^eej  that  t^e  Armoric  PrynetfL,  the  L^tiq  Prun/m^  and  the  Greek 
Proune,  (jUfwvnf  Prunusi  Arfagr,)  are  compounds  of  Per-Eirinen,  or 
P^r^Eirin.  From  this  idea  of  the  Plu;m-like  forpii  we  find  attached 
to  Prunum  the  Latin  Pruna,  the  Live  coal,  and  Pruina,  the  Hoar 
Frost ;  which  latter  word  mevns  the  Icy  coagulation  or  opncretion, 
(Neque  nive  Pruinaque  Concresceret.) 

Earn,  with  its  parallels  EARNian,  &c.,  directly  belongs  to 
Ear,  in  its  sense  of  Demetere,  To  get  in  Harvest,  as  EARing 
time,  just  as  Aro  signifies  to  Reap  or  Gather.  The  German 
Ernd#i  JMessiSf  is  the  substantive  to  Earn;    and  Wachter  has 
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rightly  seen,  that  this  German  word  belongs  to  ERtiden,  Aitnen, 
^Rden,  Enen^  all  signifying  Metere,  EAKsest^  Studiosus,  serius, 
with  its  parallels  Eorn^^Z,  (Sax.)  &c.,  is  activity  or  Excited  action 
in  the  great  business  of  EarniVi^  or  Reaping,  which  some  have 
faintly  seen,  and  Ern5^,  (Germ.)  Certamen  singulare,  with  its 
parallels  EoRNe5^,  (Sax.)  Duellum ;  OrnWi  (Welsh,)  is  Excited 
action  of  another  kind,  as  Contentiosus  meains  ^Vehement,  Earnest/ 
and  likewise  '  Contentious^  quarrelsome,'  as  R.  Ainsworth  explains 
it.  Certo  has  the  same  double  meaning,  'To  be  mighty  Earnest j  and 
*  To  fight.*  The  preceding  tertn  in  my  Welsh  Dictionary  to  Orn^^^ 
is  Orn,  Fear,  terror;  which  the  Lexicographers  refer  to  the  He- 
brew v(y  Iare,  Timuit;  and  in  the  same  column  we  have 
Orohian,  A  cry  of  Joy,  and  Oriau,  Cries.  The  adjacent  word  to 
the  Saxon  Eomest,  in  Lye*s  Dictionary,  is  EoRNan,  Decurrere,  To 
Run ;  which  idea  appears  under  the  forms  YKvian,  Arn,  Ork, 
Cucurri;  in  the  same  column  with  which  latter  word  I  find 
Orn^5*,  OKRest^  Pugna;  ORoth,  Spiritus;  where  we  have  still  the 
idea  of  Commotion*  We  see,  how  our  term  Run  has  arisen  from 
the  form  '^RN.  In  Scotch,  Earn  signifies  ''To  coagulate,"  as  in 
the  process  of  making  cheese,  which  Dr.  Jamieson  has  justly 
enough  referred  to  the  Saxon  Trnan.  We  have  seen  the  simpler 
form  of  the  word,  expressing  this  idea  in  Orros,  (o^^o^,  Serum.) 
Adjacent  to  the  Saxon  EARN/an,  To  Earn,  we  have  Earn,  Aquila, 
the  Cropper  off,  or  Sweeper  away  of  another  kind  3  and  I  find 
likewise  EARRi^n^,  signifying  EARving  and  YEARNin^,  which 
means  *  An  Eager  desire  to  Earn  or  obtain/  In  Scotch,  Yarne 
means ''Ca^er/y,  diligently  ;••  and  Yharne,  as  a  verb,  signifies, 
says  Dr.  Jamieson,  "  Eagerly  to  desire;''  where  he  has  justly  re- 
ferred us  to  the  Saxon  ge^OR^ian.  In  the  same  column  of  this 
writer's  Dictionary,  with  Yarne,  we  have  Yarrow,  "To  Earn, 
"  to  gain  by  industry;"  where  we  see  the  simpler  form.  In 
English  we  have  Yar*;,  which  Skinner  explains  by  Aoidus;  and 

he 
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he  has  Justly  referred  us  to  words^  under  the  form  t3R,  as  the 
German  GiEKig^  &Cm  where  we  perceive^  how ,  these  forms  are 
related  to  each  other.     We  all  know,  that  Yare  occurs  often  in 
Shakspeare — '' Yare,  YarEi  good  Iras,  quick/' &c.&c.;  i.e.  <'Make  * 
''  haste,  be  nimble,  be  ready,"  &c.  &c ;  where  we  see  the  idea  of 
Preparation  annexed  to  Excited  motion.    The  next  word  to  Tare^ 
in  Skinner,  is  Yarn,  in  Saxon  Geartiy  which  may  perhaps  mean 
the  substance,  from  the  spinning  of  which  women  Earn  their 
livelihood.     The  preceding  word  to  Yarrow,  in  Dr.  Jamieson's 
Dictionary,  is  Yarria^,  <' Snarling,  captious,  troubling;  "    which 
Dr.  Jamieson  refers  to  Yirr,  To  snarl,  to  growl  like  a  dog; 
where  we  have  the  idea  of  Excitement.     Dr.  Jamieson  explains 
Yare,  Yhar,  Yore,  by  '^  Ready,  alert,  in  a  state  of  preparation ;  '^ 
and  the  next  word  is  Yare,  AWear  for  catching  fish.  Theu;=:£AR, 
j^-Are,  the  term  for  the  inclosure  for  Catching  or  Defence,  I  have, 
already  referred  to  the  idea  of  an  Excited  action  in  Harry/;i^  or 
or  Rquting,  either  by  Seizing  and  Catching  or  Driving  off  and 

In  the  same  column  of  Lye's  Dictionary  with  the  Saxon  ^AViman 
I  find  Earner Casa,  which  he  refers  to  i£RN,  ''Locus  secretus,  ha-^ 
^'  bitaculuro,  domus,  casa."  .We  must  surely  consider  these  terms  as 
belonging  to  each  othef ;  and  if  so,  the  secret  and  safe  Enclosure 
or  Earne,  might  have  originally  denotedjthe  spot,  in  which  those 
EARNiii^5  were  deposited ;  just  as  I  have  supposed  h^OK'Bieum  to 
be  derived  from  the  same  idea»  under  the  form  "^R.  In  Hord^EKJx. 
Thesauri  domus,  we  see  the  true  idea;  and  let  me  add,  that  Ern 
is  adjacent  to  Ern/A,  Mf^st^i^,  in  my  Saxon  Dictionary.  We  have 
various  words,  denoting  an  Enclosure  in  gejneral,  under  the  form 
^RN,  which  may  all  perhaps  be  referred  to  each  other. — In 
Saxon,  Hyrn  means  '  Cornu^—Jngulus ;'  and  in  the  same  column 
of  my  Saxon  Dictionary  we  have  Hyrn^^,  the  Horn^/.  The  Horn 
and  lloKvet,  I  conceive  to  belong  to  the  metaphorical  idea  of 

these 
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these  words,  as  signifying  *  To  Earn,*  if  I  may  iso  say,  Arart^  F^ 
derey  Fodkare,  and  the  Angulus  will  refer  to  the  same  word,  under 
a  different  idea-  As  c-Ornh  belongs  to  Hyrn  in  one  sense^  so 
surely  must  c-ORNer  in  another.  In  Scotch,  Hyrne  is  a  Corner, 
under  which  word  Dr.  Jamieson  has  ptx)duc^  the  old  English 
term  Hurne,  a  Corner:  Horn,  Hioome,  (Su.  O.  Dan.)  &c.  &C.5 
and  has  recorded  the  Saxon  terms,  above  tnentioned,  which 
another  Etymologist  considers  as  parallel.  We  shall  now  utider<- 
stand,  whence  a  combination  has  been  tierivedi  which  is  familiar 
to  the  minds  of  us  all,  though  we  were  little  a'wib^  of  its  genuine 
fdrce,  ev^en  from  the  days  of  otfr  childhood,  when  5t  first  vibrated 
on  our  ears,  to  that  !ripe  and  confirmed  age,  when  we  are  grown 
into  great  Critics  aftd  profound  Etymologistt.  We  have  heftrd 
with  infinite  delight^  though  iiot  without  some  portidn  of  enty, 
-that  "Little  Jack  Horner  sat  in  a Coriier, eatitig^s  ChriBtmafi 
<'  pye ;  **  but  we  did  not  und^rbtftfid  till  this  momettt,  -that  tiie 
name  of  our  hero  wm  a  nbm  de  ^trre^  and  purposely  appliefd 
with  an  allusion  to  the  spot,  in  which  he  was  placed. — The  name 
HoANfiR  mean's  the  person^  who  sits  in  4ke  HofcN  or  GtfrH&r;  that 
is,  the  Qiimney-Oorner^  Ihe  fkit^  t^'Wbi-mlfh  Rnd  ^K>tirf<At';  ttfid  W6 
may  well  foe  assured,  that  ^heti  t}i66e  lifter  w^re  first  repeated, 
the  drigihal  idfaa  Was  duly  understood.  •  The  (eivquirer  into  ^l^ 
fnysterieis  of  our  ahcktit'  Language  'Must  ti^  ^6  %norant,  that  an 
abundant' st0ck  of  ijtfcttUk'tidn  f&  to  4te  IcitMd  witlii^  the  pi^hibte 
of  the  Nursery,  wliei«  the  ti^ms  ef  the  falb-^tbe  song  dr  the 
fabk  are  applied  with  their  genuine -force  and  ^iglntfltskiiplieity. 

In  German^  ^^^Hxvcn  4neatt8  the  Brain ;  that  fs;  perhaps,  the 
^  Brain  Pan'  as  We  oall'it^  yet  ilT  If^oAN  belongs  to  Cranium,  as 
Wachter  thinks,  it  fi^hodd  iiGt  perhaps  b<g  directly  r^f^i^ed  tO'4liis 
race  of  words.  Lye,  in  his  edition  Of  J^iiius,  has  protfuced  tte 
word  Habn^^,  Oerebr&m,  with  its  -parallel  terttis;  ahd  <he  Sut- 
ceedii^g  word  to  thia  is  HiAjiveis,  Arnifa,  Ar^^t^un,     S«Mie  hafvte 
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referred  these  words  to  each  othei*,  as  if  Harness  originally  signi- 
fied the  protection  for  the  Headt  while  others  derive  it  from  Irom, 
which  appears  the  most  probable.  The  parallel  terras  appear'  In 
a  great  variety  of  Languages*  and  have  been  duly  produced  by  the 
Etymologists.  We  cannot  help  observing,  that  Anma  is  attached 
to  our  Element  ^R,  and  we  might  conjecture,  that  these  mrords 
may  possibly  belbng  to  each  other.  If  they  do,  the  sense  of  Ar 
is  that  of  "  To  Prepare,  furnish,'^  &c.,  as  in  the  Greek  Aro,  (A^«, 
Apto.)  In  Celtic,  ARNm,  which  Mr.  Shaw  explains  by  ''  Cattle, 
"  chattels,  movables,  furniture,*'  is  the  preceding  word  in  tMs 
writers  <5alic  Dictionary  to  AiRM/an,  Armoury.  The  Latiii 
Urn  A,  .the  Urn,  denoted  perhaps  lite  Enclosure,  otthe  Channel:  and 
in  its  adjacent  term  Urino,  "  To  Duck  under  the  water,  find  «a 
•*  spring  up  again  j  to  Dive,**  as  it  is  explained  by  R.  Ainew/Htb^ 
^e  cannot  but  note  the  terms  Duck  and  Bive:  I  ^ball  ihew,  fhftt 
Duck  belongs  to  Dig;  and  I  have  ^hewn,  that  Dive,  Dip^  Dupto, 
(Au^t«,  aquas  subeo,  mergo,)  reflates  to  the  Tqfos^  (Totpo^,  TiittvAus,^ 
the  Hole  or  mound  ef  Earth  ;  atid  such,  I  imagtne,  4s  the  relation 
of  URino  to  Aro,  Arena,  Era,  t*^«.)  We  liave  seen,  how  the 
other  adjacent  words  Urin^,  and  Uro,  have  *een  referred  ta  Dhe 
same  spot;  and  I  find  in  my  Latiii  Dictionary  a^acent  lo  these 
words  the  tenn  Urio»,  vel  Uamm,  ^*A  kind  of  Earth,  whidi 
^*  miners. avoid,  when  they  dig  for  goftd}"  *wh4re  we  are  icRreclJly 
brought  to  the  Oround,  or  Era,  (lf«0  The  'Vfrha  tnigtit  mean 
the  vessel  made  of  jS^r^.  In  Hebrew,  pK  AftN,  w  p  RN  is  An 
^ri^,  which  Mr.Parkhurst  supposes  to  be  so  called  ftQm*^iXs9eyer^ 
**  beration  of  sound,  or  hollow  sounding.*'  The  original  idea  of 
this  word  is  <'To  vibrate  freely,  move  to  and  fra,  er  op^nddown 
'*  with  quickness  and  freedom ; "  where  we  "unequivocally  see  ^le 
sense  of  Agitation,  attached  to  the  Clement,  whatever  may  W  ithe 
precise  idea,  by  which  the  sense  of  the  Ark  iS  connected  'With  ibis 
notion.    In  Arm,  Ar)^  &c.  'Ae  Element  "^  R  still  appeara  with  the 

addition. 
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addition'  of  the  c,  &c« ;  and  we  perceive,  how  Area  is  connected 
with  hsictp,  which,  in  one  sense^  w;e  know,  relates  to  an  action  of 
Commotion^^Violencef  &c.|  and  signifies  '  To  Drive  away/  which 
I  conceive  to  be  the  original  notion.  I  have  stated  all  the  facts, 
and  I  have  produced  all  the  words,  with  which  these  terms,  de- 
noting an  Enclosure^  can  be  connected ;  and  I  must  leave  the 
Reader  to  form  his  judgment  on  the  precise  turq  of  meaning,  bv 
which  they  are  connected  with  the  original  notion. 

The  term  Earnest  is  applied  in  a  peculiar  manner  when  it 
denotes  what  we  call  EARMEST-Monej^,  the  Pledge  of  a  bargain ; 
and'it  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  doubt,  that  it  belongs  to  Earnest 
in  its  other  sense,  whatever  may  be  the  common  idea,  by  which 
they  are  united.     But  the  term  Earnest,  as  referring  to  the 
PUdge^  seems  to  connect  itself  with  a  race  of  words  to  be  found 
in  a  variety  of  Languages,  of  which  the  simplest  form  is  ^R.    The 
following  parallel  terms  to  Earn^^^  have  been  produced,  as  Arr^5 
or  Err^5,  (Fr.)   ERn,  Erii^5,  (Cym.)  Arra,  Cj^-Arra,   Akkqs, 
(Ital.  Span.)  ERnite,  (Dan.)  Ar,  AKpenning.  (Belg.)   IakIus^  (Gal.) 
Ar/^5,    (Scotch,)     ARR^a,    ArrA^,    ARRhabOt  (Latin,)    AKRabon^ 
(Affofiw^)  AvLbun,  (Heb.  pn^K)  &c.    We  surely  must  imagine,  that 
the  words  under  these  fprpis,  however  various,  must  be  considered, 
as  belonging  to  each  other;   and  that  the  simple  Radical  form 
appears  in   Ar,   Arrha,  Arra,   (Belg.  Lat.    ItaL)     If  they  do 
belong  to  each  other,  we  shall  at  once  understand,  how  readily 
the  Element  ^R  assumes  the  form  ^R|it,  $f  Z,  b,  &c.     If  they  are 
not  all  to  be  considered  as  directly  belonging  to  the  same  series  of 
words,  we  must  still  consider  them  as  allied  to  the  same  train  of 
ideas,  and  as  equally  within  the  sphere  of  the  Element  ^R,  though 
some  of  them  may  receive  a  peculiar  turn  of  meaning,  from  the 
influence  of  the  Language,  to  which  they  belong.     It  would  be 
difficult  however  to  select  any  one  word,  as  bearing  this  peculiar 

sense,  unless  it  were  the  Hebrew  ARbunt  which  is  inferred  to  x^ 
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ARB,  signifying  **To  mix,  mingle;'*    and  hence  "Tb  mix^  join^ 
*'  be  joined  or  interwoven  with  another  in  contracts,  to  be  surety f 
^^  bondsman   or  engaged  for  him— To   Pledge,  &c.  —  As  a   N. 
**  a  Pledge,  security*'*     In  the  sense  of  To  mix,  mingle,  we  see 
the  Radical  idea  of  To  Stir  up,  together,  &c.    We  cannot  therefore 
err  much  from  the  truth  by  considering  them  all  as  belonging  to 
each  other,  under  the  same  train  of  ideas;  and  the  difficulty  is  to 
discover  or  rather  to  express  the  mode»  by  which  that  relation 
may  be  understood.    It  is  impossible  to  doubts  that  ^ARVf est^money 
belongs  to  some  idea,  conveyed  by  Earn^^^,  Serius,  or  Earn  ;  and 
this  will  serve  to  confine  my  enquiry  within  narrow  limits.     We 
have  seen,  that  the  fundamental  sense  of  the  Element  ^R  is  that 
of  Stirring  ujh— Casting  up— out — off,  the  materials  of  a  surface  in 
Ploughing,  &c.  >  and  that  hence  it  signifies  To  Take  o^— get  or 
obtain — EARn,  Demetere,  &c.  &c.,  just  as  Aro  and  Ear  means  at 
once  ''To   Plough  and  to  Reap,  to  gather."     Thus,  then,  the 
£ARN^5/-money  is  what  a  person  Earns— Ta)&^5  off,  quod  Tollit,  as 
the  first-fruits  or  profits  from  his  bargain  i  and  thus  we  see,  bo|v 
the  Latin  Arrha  will  directly  connect  itself  with  a  term  in  the 
same  Language,  with  which,  from  its  form,  we  should  naturally 
suppose  it  to  be  connected;  namely,  with  Aro,  To  Gather,  or  Get. 
I    have  adopted  the  Latin  word  Tollere,  because  it  belongs  to 
Tellus  and  to  Till,  just  as  these  words  do  to  Era,  {lE^,)  and  to 
Ear.     The  word  Toll,  which  belongs  to  Tollo,  is  not  very  distant 
from  the  idea  annexed  to  the  Arrha,  though  the  purpose  is  dif- 
ferent.    TolUcorn  is  that,  which  the  miller  Tolls  or  Takes  as  a  part 
of  the  whole,  '  quod  Tollit  ex  toto  acervo,*  for  grinding  the  Corn. ' 
The  Earn^^^- mon^j^  is  the  Earn^^  or  Obtained  money — the  TqUt 
money  of  the  Bargain  Sum,  which  Toll  is  considered  as  the  Pledge 
of  the  Bargain. — In  short,  I  have  shewn^  that  Earnv^I},  relating 
;to   the  Bargain,  and  its  parallels,  whichever  they  may  be,  and 
whatever  may  be  their  precise  idea,  certainly  do  belong  to  the 

Era, 
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BRA«  (t;^»)  and  its  operation,  under  the  fundamental  notion  of 
To  Eaa,  and  To  Earni  Mttere, 


*RL. 

Commotion  — -  Agitation  —  Via- 
Unce,  &a  from  the  action  of 
Stirring  or  Casting  up — about, 
&c.  a  surface. 


>*'^#*^>*»<>#^^# 


lIuRL  — Whirl 
Burly,  &c.  &c. 


HuliLY** 


Hurl.  (Scotch,)  Rapere,  To 
Drag  on  the  Ground. 

Hurler.  (Fr.)  To  Howl. 

Harlot.  (Eng-  &c.)  The  Vio- 
lent— boisterous  Man,  Wo- 
man. 

Erailler.  (Fr.)  To  Scratch  or 
Fret  upon  a  suHace. 
&c.  &c«  &c. 


I  fiAVt:  already  xioniklered  sdme  terms,  which  belong  to  the  form 
HL,  when  a  vowel  breathing  does  not  precede  the  R ;  and  I  shall 
now  tbnsider  those,  under  the  same  form,  when  a  vowel  breathing 
appears-  I  fcftve  supposed,  that  the  terms,  under  the  form  RL,  with- 
otitthepk-eceding  vowel  s«>ut>d,have  been  derived  fromtheform  RG, 
latid  9lG/,aftd  ihut  the  /is  sen  ^rganical  addition  to  the<7.  This  has> 
tio  ti(mbt,  freqtiently  happened^  though  we  ahaiU  und^tftand,  that 
the  same  form  RL  may  have  dften  arisen  without  the  intervention 
tif  the  6,  by  the  loss  of  the  vowel  breathing  in  the  form  "^RL, 
tyrigmally  taken  ftom  the  form  ^R.  In  the  terms  Hurl,  Whirl. 
tttf  rlY-Burly,  we  see  the  iiea  of  Commotion  with  that  of  Turning 
round,  or,  iti  other  words,  we  see  the  idea  of  Stirring  about  or 
tauHd  abottt^  as  we  express  it.  In  Skinner,  Hur/  and  Hua/y- 
Bitrly  precede  HtJRRY ;  where  we  are  brought  to  the  simpler  form. 

In  French,  HuftLer,  To  Howl,  &c.,  relates  to  the  Commotion  of 

Noise. 
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Noise.    In  the  teVms,  whidi  are  produced  as  parallel  to  Whirl, 
we  have  the  labial  sound  likewise,  as  an  organical  addition  to  the 
Radical  *R,  as  Wumlpool,  HwYitP-/>o/*,  (Sax.)  Vorago,  Whir/- 
fTind,  Wtmbel  Wind.     Under  Whir/,  Junius  has  properly  pro- 
duced the  simple  forms  WiEft#n,  ViR«r«,  &c.  to  which  belongs 
Wrie,  To  Turn  about,  aside,  &c.     Junius  has  an  article,  in  which 
appears   the  term   Harlb,   Rapere,   trahere.     Dr.  Jamieson  has 
explained  this  t€rm  in  a  secondary  sense  by  "  To  Drag  with  force, 
••  impljring  the  idea  of  resistance  j"  though  he  has  justly   seen, 
that  the  first  and  original  sense  is  *iTo  Trail,  to  Drag  along  the 
*»  Oronnd;"   where  we  are  brought  to  the  spot  supposed  in  my 
hypothesis.  Junius  has  perceived,  that  it  belongs  toHARRitf;  and  the  ' 
Glossarist  of  Robert  of  Gloucester,  as  Dr.  Jamieson  informs  us, 
renders  it  by  ^'HuRLtD,  Wmirlsd,  Hurried,  Harrass£d,  drove, 
*•  thrust,  cast ; "  where  we  hiive  four  words,  belonging  to  the  same 
Elementary  character  ^R,  conveying  the  same  fundamental  idea. 
2iARL£  meanft,  in  on6  sense,  ^'  To  rough  cast  a  wall  with  lime;" 
where  we    are    brought   to    an    action    connected  .with    Dirt. 
The    sense   of    Dragging  has  imparted  to   the    word,    in    some 
cases,   the  idea   of  a   slow  motion.      Hence  we  find,  that  'To 
*Harle*   means   *' To  move   onward   with  difficulty,   implying 
•*  the  idea  of  feebleness ; "   from  which  we  have  Harlin  Favour^ 
"  Som^  degree  of  affection,*--!  had  a  kind  of  Harlin  favour  for 
^^  herf*  which,  corresponds  in  sense  with  our  expression, '  Asneak^ 
*  ing  kindness  for  a  girl/     Hakle  means  too,  '*  Tlfe  Goosander, 
**  a  fowl— Avis  palmipes  Anate  major,"  which  is  so  called  from 
its  Hafling'^SlQVf  way  of  walking.     Dr»  Jamieson  appears  to  see 
no  connection  betweeh  this  word  and  the  other  terms;    but  he 
refers   it  to  a  French   origin,   ''L'Harle^'*   which   conveys    the 
same  idea. 

Junius  conceives^  that  Harl'ot,  '^Mekietrix,  lupa,  soortum,*' 
belongs  to  this  word  Harle.  The  Harlot  is  appli^  both  to  Men 
^  7  L  and 
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and  Women,  and  denotes,  in  its  original  sense,  'A  Stout — Stur^ 
'  personage  with  some  degree  of  violence  and  disorderly  conduct,' 
according  to  the  sense  of  the  Element  ^R.  It  is  sometimes  applied 
in  a  good  sense,  as  '^  A  Sturdy  Harlot  went  him  ay  behind!  He  was 
**  a  gentle  Harlot  and  a  kind  {'  and  sometimes  in  a  bad  one,  as 
*'  King  of  Harlots  or  Ribaudes;*'  where  Harlot  is  justly  explained 
by  Junius,  ^Mmprobi  nebulones,  scurrae  vagi,**  &c.  In  this  bad 
sense  our  term  Harlot  is  applied  to  a  Loose^  disorderly  woman. 
The  name  Arietta^  for  a  female,  the  mother  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, from  which  the  term  Harlot  has  been  supposed  to  be 
derived,  is  itself  a  word  denoting  the  female  Harlot^  though  with 
less  idea  of  reproach  annexed  to  it;  such  as  the  Romans  expressed 
by  Concubina,  the  Concubine.  The  only  difficulty  is  to  decide,  whe- 
ther Harlot  belongs  directly  to  the  form  Harle,  or  to  the  form  Har 
with  Lot,  as  a  significant  portion.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that 
Lot  belongs  to  Leode^  Populus,  and  its  parallels,  as  Dr.  Jamieson 
imagines;  who  supposes,  that  the  Har  is  attached  to  the  names 
for  an  army,  as  Haer,  &c.  (Su«  G.)  before  so  fully  unfolded^ 
This  is  no  improbable  conjecture,  yet  is  not,  I  imagine,  the  true 
idea.  In  Welsh,  Herlod  and  Herlodes  simply  signify  ''  A  boy,  a  lad/' 
and  ^'A  girl,  a  damsel,  a  maid,*'  as  Mr.  Richards  explains  them  ;  who 
refers  them  to  the  Hebrew  tV  ILD,  **  To  procreate  or  breed  young, 
"to  beget  or  bear;"  to  which  our  term  Tield  belongs,  and  perhaps 
the  explanatory  term  Lad,  unless  Lad  be  likewise  annexed  to  the 
familiar  name  for  the  people,  Leode.  This  conjecture  of  the 
Welsh  Lexicographers  is  very  probable;  yet  surely  Herlod  and 
Harlot  must  either  belong  to  each  other,  or  be  formed  from 
similar  materials.  Thus  the  Her  in  Hzv^lod  will  belong  to  a  term 
in  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Richards'  Dictionary,  <*  Herw,  Flying 
<'  away :  also  plundering,  pillaging,**  as  in  Harrie,  &c.  In  the 
Welsh,  as  in  various  other  Languages,  the  Element  LS,  LD,  &c. 
denotes  the  People,  as  Lliaws,  *'A  Multitude,  a  great  company 

"or 
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*'  or  number; ''  in  Greek,  LaoSt  Leos^  (Am^  Aeeag,  Populus,)  Liege ^ 
Lag^  (£^ng.)  Loge^  (Hindostanee  Dialect,)  used  for  the  pluraU 
&c.  &€•  In  Welsh  too.  Lydnu  signifies  *'  To  bring  forth ; "  to 
which  the  Lexicographers  should  have  producedi  as  parallel,  the 
Hebrew  nV  ILD. — In  the  same  column  with  Herw,  Flying 
away,  &c.  I  find  Hero^,  a  messenger  or  foringer  of  tidings ;  where 
the  Elementary  sense  ts  visible,  as  in  Err^a^,  &c.  &c.  Perhaps 
the  name  Hero^  is  derived  from  this  source.  Dn  Jamieson,  under 
Harletf  produces  the  barbarous  Latin  words  Harelatus,  Harela, 
Rebellis,  Rebellio,  which  he  has  justly  referred  to  the  French 
Harelle^  Vexatio,  and  HARiVr,  To  vex,  or,  as  he  might  have  said, 
*  To  Harrow,  Harrie,'  &c,  ;  where  we  come  to  the  ^original 
idea,  and  simple  form.  Perhaps  the  names  in  our  Language, 
under  this  form  HarreU  Hurrel,  Sec.  &c.  may  be  derived  from 
the  same  idea ;  but  on  tins  point  there  is  some  difficulty. 

The  terms  Harold^  Herauld,  Fecialis,  Caduceator;  Herault^ 
Heraud,  (Fr.)  Araldo^  (Ital.)  Heraut,  (Belg.)  have  been  compared 
with  the  Welsh  Herod ;  and  if  they  all  belong  to  each  other,  then 
theflsR  in  these  words  denotes,  what  relates  to  ER^and;  yet  on 
this  matter  there  is  much  doubt.  Some  think,  that  the  Har,  &;c. 
in  these  words  belongs  to  Hare^  Haren^  clamare;  and  others  sup* 
pose,  that  the  Har,  &c.  means  Exercitus.  It  seems  to  be  generally 
agreed,  that  Xh^  Aid  means  the  Illustrious  personage;  as  in  the 
German  Heldy  the  English  Old^  Elder,  Alder-Man,  &c.  &c.  The 
Herald  seems  to  signify  the  Illustrious  personage,  belonging  to 
the  Har,  Exercitus,  the  ceremonies  of  f^^ar — Combat^  &c.,  Roy 
d*  arnies,   Wappen^Kenigy  &c.     I  have  shewn  in  a  former  page, 

« 

that  Earl,  Early  belong  to  the  simple  form  £ae,  denoting 
Former,  Firsts  &c.  The  preceding  word  to  the  Scotch  Arly, 
Early,  in  Dr.  Jamieson*s  Dictionary,  is  Atlich,  *'  Sore,  fretted, 
•*  painful,'*  which  our  author  has  justly  referred  to  the  simple 
form  Aerr,  Cicatrix ;  where  we  have  the  original  idea  of  Scratching 

upon 
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upon  a  surface.  In  the  French  EaAiLLfr,  RAiLLer--*  Joues 
Raill/(^,  before  produced,  we  have  the  same  idea  of  Scratching 
upon  a  surface ;  and  we  have  seen  in  RAiLLon,  denoting  a  Plough, 
that  we  are  brought  to  the  spot  supposed  in  my  hypothesis. 
I  cannot  quit  the  form  RL»  without  again  recurring  to  the  term 
Roil,  which  I  have  produced  on  a  former  occasion  (p.  1080*1.) 
The  explanation  of  Mr.  Grose  of  Roil  or  Royle,  "  To  perplex  or 
''  fatigue,*'  which  I  produced  (p.  1081,)  should  have  precede  the 
remark  in  page  1080;  'Here  we  see  Roil  has  the  same  senae^  as 
"  the  Spanish  RALar,  To  disturb  by  hzrsh^  Grating  conduct^  to  vex, 
<'  molest/*  The  original  sense  of  Roil  appears  in  the  expression 
*  See,  how  you  Roil  the  water;'  where  it  is  applied  to  the 
Stirring  up  of  the  Mud. 

There  are  two  words  in  Latin,  under  the  form  ^RL,  of  which 
the  origin  is  obscure,  as  the  old  word  ARiLa/i^r,  and  Akiolus  or 
Hariolw^.*  The  term  AKiLator  R.  Ainsworth  explains  by  "A  ped- 
<*  lar,  a  chapman  that  giveth  Earnest;'*  and  he  derives  it  from 
Arrha.  Some  conceives  that  AaiLa^or  is  the  same  as  Ceeh^  another 
old  word,  which  seems  to  signify  a  Haggler ^  as  we  express  it,  in 
making  a  bargain.  In  this  case  the  term  AaiLator  will  refer  to 
the  original  idea  of  a  Grating — Fretting  mode  of  action  in  making 
a  bargain,  &c.,  just  as  the  Haggler  and  tlie  Higgler^  are  derived 
from  Haggle^  To  Cut.  The  Arioli^^  might  directly  belong  to  it, 
as  signifying  the  Haggling  — *  Undecided  mode  of  Prediction^ 
which  is  commonly  adopted  by  these  artists;  and  hence Hariolation 
has  been  applied  to  the  Uncertainty  of  conjecture.  We  remember, 
in  Shakspeare,  the  description  of  the  **  Juggling  Fiends  that  Palter 
"  with  us  in  a  double  sense/'  We  cannot  help  seeing,  that  Palter 
belongs  to  such  terms  of  Agitation,  as  Pelt,  Pello,  &c.  &c. ;  and 
I  shall  shew,  that  they  are  all  derived  from  the  Pelos^  (n^A^^ 
LimusO  in  a  state  of  Commotion.  Some  derive  Arialus  from 
Ara,  which  is  no  improbable  conjecture ;  while  others  think,  that  it 

was 
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was  anciently  written  Fariolu^,  and  they  derive  it  from  Fart. 

If  FARIOL2/5  be  the  true  mode  of  representing  the  wordt  we  might 

refer  it  to  a  Celtic  term   for  a  Conjurer,  under  the  same  form 

the  Pheryllti  or  FERYLL,as  it  is  sometimes  written.  Mr.  Davies 

has  justly  observed,  that  the   '^PheryIlt  are  deemed  to  have 

^'  been  the  first  Teachers  of  all  curious  arts  and  sciences,  and 

*'  more  particularly,  are  thought  to   have  been  skilled  in  every 

*•  thing  that  required  the  operation  of  fire.*'    (Mythology  of  the 

Druids,  p.  215,  546,  &c.     This  origin   of  Hariolus  I   propose 

merely  as  a  conjecture,  without  having  any  evidence,  by  which 

I  cdn  decide  on  its  true  derivation.   The  confeideraticm  of  the  tetm 

Pheryllt    would   lead   us  into  a  wide  field  of  important  and 

curious  discussion,  which  is  foreign  from  the  present  objects  of 

our  Enquiry.     The  Celtic  scholars  are  furnished  with  the  most 

abundant  materials  for  illustrating  the  Tales  and  Mythology  of 

the  Ancient  World;  yet   we  do  not  find,  that  they  have  duly 

profited  by  the  stores,  which  are  placed  within  their  hands.    Many 

appear  not  to  have  understood  the  value  of  these  materials,  and 

others  seem  td  have  directed  them  to  a  vain  and   unprofitable 

purpose. 


*^^^B!^ 
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•"T 


'^R,  R!   M,  B,  F,  P,  V,  W, 

AR3>-«m,  (Lat.)  &c.  Roim,  (Gal.)  &c..  ultimately  ponnected  with 

ER«,  (e?«.  Terra,)  the  EAR-M. 


»^^>*^^^^<^^^^i#>#  *i^4 


Terms  under  the  formula  RJm^  mb,  ^c.^  relating  to  the  Ground,  as 
R01M9  (Gal.)  RuMB,  (Eng.)  &c.  a  Path,  6?f.  &c. — Terms  ex- 
pressing  the  action  of  Digging  or  Routing  up  the  Ground,  as 
Kouhan  {GaL)  Digging;  RiMor,  (Lat.)  To  make  Hollows, 
Room,  ^c— Terms  under  the  formula  ^Rm,  &c.t  ^ig^ifyi^g  ^o 
HARRiV,  make  Desolate^  To  JVaste^  (Sc.  &c.»  ^5  ER^moo,  (je^^um^ 
Vasto,  desertum  reddo.) — Terms  under  the  form  ^R,  R]b,  &c.,  as 
ARv-«m,  the  Ager  AK-atus,  the  Plowed  or  EAR'd  Field.  Terms 
of  Commotion — ^Agitation — Violence,  signifying  To  Sweep  away 
— Carry  off,  &c.  &c.,  as  ARP^azo^  (A^^or,)  Rap-io,  (Lat.)  con- 
nected  with  the  action  of  the  lRp-^;r,  {Lat.)  the  HARRoze^j 
&c.  (Sc. 


I  SHALL 
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I  SHALL  now  consider  the  Race  of  words  under  the  form' 
*R,  RJM,  B,  p,  p,  V,  w,  where  the  R,  is  the  first  letter,  and  one 
of  the  Labials  m,  b,  f,  p,  v,  w  the  second,  with  or  without  a 
vowel  breathing  before  the  R.  When  a  vowel  breathing  precedes 
the  R,  we  may  observe,  that  a  vowel  breathing  may  or  may  not- 
exist  between  the  R  and  the  Labial,  in  order  to  constitute  a  word  • 
but  when  there  is  no  vowel  breathing  before  the  R,  a  vowel  must 
exist  between  the  R  and  the  Labial,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  word.  In  all  cases  a  vowel  may  or  may  not  ai^)ear  after  the 
Labial.  The  R  may  be  considered,  if  we  please,  as  i^presenting 
the  original  Elementary  character,  from  which  the  different  forms 
are  derived,  by  the  different  organical  additions  of  c  and  its 
Cognates,  as  c,  d,  o,  &c.,  and  of  the  Labials  m^  b,  &c.  to  the 
*R,  as  I  before  observed.  Thus,  then,  ^R,  R*  would  repre- 
sent the  original  form,  and  '^R;  R }  c,  d,  o,  &c.  m,  b,  f,  &c.  the 
derivative  form.  It  would  require  a  detail  of  some  length  and 
obscurity  to  shew,  by  what  process  of  the  organs  these  Cognate 
Consonants  c,  d,  &c.  are  annexed  to  the  R;  and  I  have  even 
purposely  abstained  from  such  discussions,  as  they  may  easily 
lead  us  astray  from  the  true  mode  of  considering  the  question,  and 
divert  our  attention  from  those  facts,  by  which  alone  the  illation 
of  words,  belonging  to  these  Consonants,  can  be  established. 
I  cannot,  however,  forbear  to  suggest  to  the  Reader,  as  I  have 
before  done,  the  simple  process,  by  which  he  may  conceive  the 
Labials  to  be  connected  with  the  R.  We  have  only  to  sup- 
pose the  Lips  to  be  closed  during  the  enunciation  of  R,  and  the 
formR]M,  B,  &c.  is  at  once  constituted.  The  process,  by  which 
the  sounds  c,  d,  &c.  are  added  to  the  R,  or  connected  with  it,  is 
equally  simple  and  easy,  as  it  relates  to  the  operation  of  the 
organs;  but  it  is  not  equally  describable.  We  cannot  advance 
a  step  in  considering  the  form  *H,  R'^  jc,i>,  &c.,  *yritbout  observ- 

ing 
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ing  the  direct  union  of  terms  under  the  simple  form  of  ^R,  and 
tfaatqf  "^R^RjcD,  Sec,  though,  I  think»  we  do  not  perceive  such 
frequent  and  familiar  instances  of  words  under  the  form  ^R,  R,  and 
"^Rt  R}M,Bt  &c.  directly  connected  with  each  other.  This  direct 
union  however  frequently  occurs  in  the  most  distinct  and  une« 
quivocal  manner;  and  it  is  curiouSf  that  to  the  eye  or  understand- 
ing of  our  Etymologists  this  union  has  been  more  visible  than 
under  the  other  form  ^R>  R}  c,  t>,  &c.  We  shall  perceive;  in  the 
course  of  our  discussions,  that  the  Etymologists  have  frequently 
referred  terms^  under  the  form  ^R»  R|m,  b,  &Cm  to  the  race  of 
words  under  the  simple  form  ^R,  This  direct  union  is  indeed  in 
some  instances  so  marked  and  impressive,  that  it  is  impossible 
not  to  perceive  it ;  as  in  ARvumf  the  Ploughed  Field,  which  every 
one  must  acknowledge  to  belong  to  ARd.  The  Etymologists  have 
likewise  seen,  that  the  terms  HEIR,  HERes,  HEReoW^,  belong  to 
the  same  series  of  words,  as  other  terms,  bearing  the  same  meaning, 
under  the  form  Rb,  &c.,  ERse,  ARb/,  ARfi  &c.  in  some  of  the 
Teutonic  Dialects.  We  may  observe  however  in  general,  as 
I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  remark,  that  every  form,  when 
once  existing,  may  be  considered  as  a  distant  form,  and  as  gene*- 
ratli^  by  its  own  powers  a  race  of  words  peculiar  to  itself.  The 
predse  mode,  by  which  the  diflbrent  forms  are  at  once  allied  and 
distinct  irom  each  other,  cannot.be  described,  but  can  only  be  un^ 
delrstood  by  a  consideration  of  the  examples  themselves,  as  they  are 
detailed  and  unfolded  in  thd^e  discussions^  ^ 

The  prevailing  train  of  ideas,  which  is  most  apparent  in  tlie 
terms»  belonging  to  the  form  ^R,  R}m,b,  f,  &c«  is  the  same,  which 
we  have  seen  to  be  annexed  to  the  original  Element  "^R^  namely, 
that  of  Stirring  up -^dhout,  8cc.^---HARRowing^D€vastating — Twr- 
ing — Seizing  with  Violence^  &c.*^of  Cofrimotion-^ Agitation^  &a, 
such  as  we  find  expressed  by  ERsMod,  {t^fM^  Vasto,  desertum 

'  reddo,) 
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v^ddo,):  ARfago,(A^€^aji)  RaPio;  &c.  I  shall  find  here»  as  I  have 
fi^u^titly.  experieiiiced  on  other  occasiofis^  some  difficulty  in  se- 
Lacting  the  best  .mode  of  iUitstrating  the  facts^  Avhich  this  Race  of 
words  ekhibits;  and  1  must. leave  the  Reader  sometimes  to  adjust^ 
accbrdingi  to  fais'own  conceptions^  the  precise  relation,  which  the 
words  under  the  formulae  Rm,  Rb,  &c.  bear  to  each  other.  As 
ll8Uppose>  that  the>  terms  under  the  form  R}m^.b,  &c;  have  ori- 
ginally received  their  force  from  the  words  under  the  more  simple- 
Element  ^R,  which  I  have  shewn  to  be.  indissolubly  connected 
with  operations  on  the  Era,  (E^«fi»)  it  is  not  necessary  to  produce 
at  the  commencement  of  these  enquiries  the  names  of  the  Earth 
oc  the  Ground,  under  the  form  R}m,  b^  &c.,  as  if  4hese  very 
](^ames  or  Terms  vv^re.  themselves  particularly  ef&ctive  in  con^ 
stituting  the  Rac0  of  wordan belonging  to  tins  form.  The  Reader 
will  now  fully  understand,  that  this  is  not  necessarily  the  process, 
by  which  a  Race  of  words  expressing  operations  on  the  Ground 
tnay  be  generated.  Such  terms,  which  actually  express  the 
Ground  under  a  certain  Elementary  form,  will,  no  doubt,  be  fre- 
quently effective  in  the  direct  generation  of  words,  which  appear 
under  that  form;  yet  it  may  still  happen,  that  the  great  body  of 
Words,  relating  to  Operations  performed  on  the  Ground,  has  not 
actually  arisen  from  those  Terms.  It  is  impossible  to  adjust  the 
precise  order,  in  which  a  Series  of  Words,  related  to  each  other, 
has  been  generated,  though  that  relation  may  be  unequivocally 
manifest.  Thus,  as  we  know,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  that 
the  names  for  the  Harrow,  under  the  form  ^RS,  as  Herse^  Harcke, 
&c.,  are  directly  derived  from  a  word,  actually  expressing  the 
Ground,  under  ttie  same  form  as  Earth,  &c.  It  is  sufficient  for  us 
to  detail  the  series  of  words,  which  belong  to  each  other;  as 
Harrow i  Herse,  Harcke,  Earthy  Era,  (E^o,)  &c.  ;  and  to  shew,  that 
they  all  belong  to  the  s^me  spot^  and  the  operations  attached  to  it. 

7  M  I  shall 
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I   shall  follow,  however,  a  similar  order  to  that,  wkieli  I  have 
before  observed,  and   introduce  at  the  beginning  of  my  discus^ 
sions  on  the  two  formulae  ^R,  R}m,  and  R}b,  &c.,  those  teitns, 
which  more  directly  express  the  Ground.     I  have  made  this  divi- 
sion,  because  the  variety  of  matter,  to  be  produced,  required,  that 
some  division  should  be  adopted;   yet  we  shall  see,  that  these 
formulae  are   perpetually  passing  into  each  other;    and  I  shall 
consider  them  under  one  view,  whenever  the  course  of  my  En- 
quiries  may  demand  it.     I  shall  begin  with  the  form  "^R^  R}m; 
and  I  shall  then  proceed  to  the  form  R}b,  f,  &c«  ?»  v,  w;  under 
which  latter  form  I  have  already  noted  the  Latin  ARvum,  which 
every  one  must  acknowledge  to  beldng  to  ARo,    When  any  of 
the  other  Labials  follow  the  m,  as  mp,  &c.  in  Rumpo,  Rupi,  we 
at  once  see,  how  the  forms  Rm,  Rp  pass  into  each  other. 
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Words  applied  to  the  Ground^ 
&c.  and  to  the  action  of  Stir- 
ring up.  its  surface,  with 
terms  attached  to  these* 

RoiMH.  (Gal)  Earth,  Soil. 
Rem.  (Arab.)  Earth,  Breaking, 

Bruising. 
RuMB,   RuMBO.    (Eng.    Span.) 

A  Path  or  Course. 
'RvMhram  —  RoM^aram.  (Gal. ) 

To  Dig,  Mine. 
RoM^ar.  (Gal.)  Digging. 
RoNihair,  (Gal.)  Rowing. 
Remus.  (Lat.)   An  Oar. 
RuMaicham.    (Gal.)     To   make 

Room* 
Rum.  (Gal.)  A  Floor,  Room. 


Room.  (Eng;,  &c.  &c.) 
RAUM^n.  (Germ.)  To  Clear  out, 
make  Room. 

ROMMAGE.  (Eng.) 

RiMOR.  Lat.) 

RuMPO,  Rupi.  (Lat.) 

RAMPH05.  (Gr.)  The  Snout  of 
an  animal. 

Rumple,  Rumble,  &c.  (Eng.) 

Ram,  Ramm^/»,  (Germ.)  To 
force  or  drive  piles  into  the 
Ground. 

Ram.  (Eng.)  The  Driving  Ani- 
mal. 

R£MBO,  Rombeo.  (Gr.)  To  Stir, 

Turn,  Roll  about,  round,  &c. 

Remh.  (Heb.)  To  Cast,  Throw 
up,  out,  &c. 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


^«  ^^  «  «  ^^#^  «<v  .#^«« 


Jn  Galic,  RoiMH  means  ''Earth,  Soil/*  as  Mr*  Shaw  explains  it; 
who  subjoins  likewise,  as  an  additional  sense,  ^'  The  burning-place 
••  of  any  family-"  "  In  Arabic  too,  ^  Rem  means  Earth ;  and  it  signi- 
fies likewise  *'  Breaking,  Bruising/'  &c.  In  English,  the  term  Rumbs 
relate  to  the  points  of  the  Compass;  that  is,  to  certain  Directions — 
Courses— -P^t/i^,  &c.  on  the  Horizon  or  Ground.  My  Spanish 
Lexicographer  explains  Rumbo,  in  one  siense,  by  the  *'  Road,  fVay, 
*'  Course,  the  point  on  which  a  ship  steers  ;'V  and   it  means  in 

another 
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another  sense,  '*  Pomp,  Ostentation,  Pageantry:"  which  belongs 
to  the  idea  of  something  Stirred — Raised — Swelling  up,  as  in 
Rumor.  The  sense  of  the  Road  or  Way  is '  connected  with  the 
Stirring  up  of  the  Ground,  in  order  to  prepare  or  make  it  a  Path 
or  Road.  In  Galtc,  likewise,  RumW  fs  "A  Mln^;— RuM^r^rtj, 
*'  To  Dig,  Mine; — ^huaicham^  To  make  Room; — Rum,  A  Floor, 
"  a  Roomy  place,  or  space,  Robm; — Rump^/,  A  JRtt/>t^;^'RoMBar, 
Digging; — RoMAai>,-A  RoW6r; — ^ouharam.Tc  Higi^-kvkMh^ 
A  Spade; — ^XiAuhdr\  Delving^  digging ; — ^vkuharam^  To  Drg-, 
"  Delve  *^  These  few  words  disclose  the^  whole  secret  of  ifhe 
Element,  which  is  that  of  Stirring  up  or  Routing  up  the  Ground. 
We  now  perceive,  that  our  familiar  term  Room  relates  to  a  iFtee 
Space,  or  some  Free,  open  Spot;  and  that  it  obtaiftSf  this  sense 
through  the  medium  of  Routing  up  or  away  the  pirt,  so  as  to 
make  a  Free  Space  or  Room.  In  some  of  the  parallel  terms  to 
Room,  in  the  Teutonic  Dialects,  as  Rum^  (Sax.)  Ge-Raum,  Raum, 
Raumen,  (Teut.)  Ruyme,  (Belg.)  &c.  &c.  we  are  brought  to  the  same 
idea.  The  verb  Raum^w,  in  German,  means  "To  empty,  void, 
'^  evacuate  a  place,  make  it  empty  or  void.''  In  fhe  Gothic  com- 
bination. Rums  fFigs,  Via  lata,'  we  are  brought  to  the  original  Spot. 
The  Etymologists  remind  us,  under  Room,  of  the  Greek  Rume 
and  RuMA,  (PujE^i7>  Platea,  Pv/m,  Tractus,  a  Pum,)  where  we  come  in 
contact  with  the  simpler  form  Ruo^  (Puoi,)  whether  we  conceive 
the  M  to  be  organical,  or  to  be  derived  from  the  analogies  of 
a  peculiar  Language. 

We  perceive,  that  Rump,  with  its  parallels,  Rumpe,  (Dan.) 
Rumpfff  (Germ.)  RumpaU  (Gal.)  brings  us  to  the  same  spot, 
whatever  may  be  the  precilse  idea,  by  which  they  are  connected 
with  that  spot.  The  German  term  will  probably  be  considered  as 
best  elucidating  this  point.  Waichter  explains  Rumpf.  by  '^  Trun- 
'*  cus,  et  quicquid  mutilo  simile ;  Belgic  Romp.  Utrumque  a  Rumpo» 
<*  quia  Truncus  est  pars  a  toto  avulsa.    Suecis  Rumpa  est  Cauda," 

If 
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If  Tfuncus  should  be  the  original  idea,  the  Rtjmp — Stock— Stdttip 
or  Root,  will  mean,  that  which  is  Routed  up,  just  as  Root  belotigs 
to  the  vei-b  '  To  Rout  or  Root  up.'  The  Latin  Truncus  will  beHong 
to  Trench — the  Cut,  Tranche f.  To  Cut  lip,  for  the' sanie  reason; 
and  we  have  seen,  that  Runt  is  attached  to  the  idea  expressed  by 
Runcino,  for  a  similar  cause.  The  succeeding  word  to  R^mpf  is 
the  verb,  belonging  to  it,  as  "  Rumpf^w,    "  Corrugare   frontem, 

•^  crispare  os  veFnasum ;"  which,  we  see,  refers  to  the  action  ii{ 

« 

Routing  up  a  surface  into  Ruga,  Ridges,  Wrinkl6s,  &c.  Tfae'^ex^ 
words  are  Rumpl^«,  impetum  facere^  RuMPL^n,  Strepttaire ; '  which 
brirtg  us  to  Run^ple,  Rumble,  Ruffle,  as  I  shew  on  another  dc- 
casion,  Wachter  produces,  under  Rumpf^w,  the  Belgic  Rimpeln^ 
Anglis,  To  Cr?^;;^^/^ ;  Krumpen,  Contrahere,  Vel  contrahi;  Which 
he  tfnagin'es  to  be  best  written  Hrumpfen — Hrympeile,  (Ang.-Sax.) 
''  unde  posteritas  fecit  Schrumpel  praeposito  S."  It  is  impossible 
not  to  see,  how  the  form  c[RM  appears  to  connect  itself  With 
RM,  as  in  ^-Rumple  ;  yet  I  must  observe,  that  this  union,  if  any 
such  should  exist,  cannot  be  well  understood,  till  the  form,  in 
which  C  appears,  shall  be  fully  examined. 

We  shall  now  understand,  that  the  Latin  Kemus  and  the  Celtic 
RoM^j/r  are  derived  from  the  metaphor  of  Stirring  up  the  Ground, 
as  I  l)efore  conjectured,  respfecting  Oar,  Er^wo,  (Efdrtrft/,)  Row^ 
belonging  to  Era,  (E^a,)  Ear,  To  Plow;  Aro,  &c. &c.  Whether 
all  these  words  should  be  considered   as  attached  to  the  same 

» 

series,  I  must  leave  the  Reader  to  determine.  The  point,  which 
I  mean   to  prove  is,  that  they  all  belong  to  operations  on  the 

Ground;  and  that  these  forms  '^R^  ^  are.  oftentimes  directly  con- 
nected with  «ach  other.  A  term,  under  a  similar  form  to  Rbmus^ 
as  Rami^^,  contains  the  fundamental  idesi  oi  Stirring  up— Raising 
ox  Rising  up,  &c.  •  Rami^^  is  the  Rising-up  object — the  Shoot  or 

Shooting 
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Shooting  up  or  forth  Twig,  as  we  have  seen  in  Rise,  bearing  a 
similar  meaning.     R^Ainsworth  explains  RamuIus  by  the  Shoot; 
and  in  Ram^x,  A  Pectoral  vein — Bursteness,  Rupture^  &a  we  see 
the   idea   of  Rising-^Shooting  or   Swelling  up    in  the   strongest 
manner*     In  the  explanatory   word  Kv?ture,  Rupij  Rumpo,  we 
unequivocally   perceive  the  original  idea;  and  .Wachter,  as   we 
have  seen,  understood,  how  this  term  is  connected  with  the  Race 
of  words   before  us.     It   will   now   be   acknowledged,  that  the 
genuine  sense  of  Rumpo  appears  in  such  applications,  as  Rumpere 
Terram.Aratro.    It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive,  that  the  above 
Celtic  terms  for  Digging  or  Routing  about  or  into  the  Ground, 
bring  us  to  the  Latin  Rimai  RiM^ri,  RiMari  Terram  Rastris,  and 
the  English  Rommaoe.     I  have  often  had  occasion  to  observe,  that 
the  action  of  Routing  into  or  about  Dirt  has  afforded  to  Lan- 
guage some  of  the  strongest  terms  for  Diligent  Search  or  Enquiry 
by  the  Mind.     The  Latin  Rimor — "  To  Examine  diligently,"  sup- 
plies us  with  a  striking  example  of  this  fact,  as  likewise  do  the 
term  Scrutor,  Scrutiny,  quasi    Scruta,   'Eruere.*     The   Etymolo- 
gists cannot  help  seeing,  that  these  words  have  some  relation  to 
terms  under  other  forms,  in  which  R  ^  appears.     Thus  they  de- 
rive Remus  from  Z^trfio^,  and  Rimor  from  ^nyi^,  and  Pio'/^v*     It  is 
marvellous  to  observe,  how  words  remain  attached  to  their  origi- 
nal spot,  though  they  are  not  applied  precisely  in  their  original 
sense.     We  all  remember  the  combination  in  Shakspeare  '*The 
<^  RoMAOE  in  the  Land,*'  {Ham.)i    but  when  we  are  said   *'To 
**  RoMAQE  every   Hole  and  corner,**   we  perceive  the  primitive 
idea  as  in  Rimor.     Skinner  considers  Rummage  or  ^v^iLgoode, 
in  its  Sea  sense,  "  Vox  Nautica.     Signiiicat  autem  bona  prassertim 
'^  in  Fundo  navis  Removere,  a  Teut.  Raumen,  Raumen,  Vacuare, 
«'  evacuare,  Purgare,  Raum,  Spatium."     Here  the  word  cleaves  to 
its  original  idea,  by  signifying    'To  Romaoe  out  the  Hole  or 

••  Bottom 
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*'  Bottom  of  a  Ship,  or  the  Hold^'"  as  they  call  it.  The  succeeding 
article,  in  Skinner,  is  Rumny  Wine:  which  he  supposes  to  be  the 
'<  Vinum  Hispaniense  credo,  q.  d.  Romanum^''  &c.  &c. 

We  have  seen,  that  the  German  RuMPL^n,  Impetum  facere, 
and   RuMPLfn,    Strepitare,   bring  us  to  Rumpjle,   Rumble.  &c. 
Among  the  parallel  terms  for  Rumble,  Skinner  has  produced  the 
German  Rumpelii,  To  make  a  Rattling  Noise,  &c. ;  Das  Rumpeln 
eines  karn,  the  Rattling  of  a  Cart ;    where  we  are  brought  to  the 
original  idea   of  Noise  made  by  Stirring  up  or  Grating  on  the 
Ground^  and  Rammelii,  which  my  Lexicographer  explains  by  '*  To 
'*  Ram,  force,  drive,  thrust  piles  into  the  Ground  with  a  Ram- 
'*  Block;**  where  we  are  again  brought  to  an  action  on  the  same 
spot.     We  now  see,  that  Ram  Aries^  the  Animal,  is  derived  from 
Ram,  Fistuca  adigere,  the  action  on  the  Ground.     I  have  shewn, 
that  Pifiies  belongs  to  the  form  "^R,  ^RS,    from  a  similar  idea. 
To  the  Ram  belongs  Rammish,  as  Skinner  imagines.    The  French 
VkAMasser^  'To  Drive  in  a  sledge, — To  bang,  to  cuff;'    9nd  in 
another  sense,  ••To  gather,  to  collect,  or  get  together^"  or,  as 
Le  Duchat  explains  it,  *'  C'est  proprement,  rassembler  avec  un 
'<  balay,  qu*  en  quelques  Provinces  on  nomme  un  Ramon ;  **  where 
we  see  the  idea  of  Dragging  or  Smeeping  upon  the  Ground.    The 
Etymologists  derive  it  from  Rameau,  which  is  probable  for  one 
sense;  but  it  does  not  so  aptly. apply  to  the  Sledge.    An  adjacent 
word  to  this,  in  Menage,  is  Ramaoe,  the  wild  Wood^notes  of  the 
Bird*;    which  is    acknowledged    to  belong  to   Rameau.     Hence 
Chaucer    adopts    RamagiouSj    ''  Sylvestris,    indomitus,**    as     the 
Etymologists   understand.     The  adjacent    terms    to    Ram,  &c., 
in  Junius,  which  belong  to  our  Element,  are  "'  Ramble,  Romble, 
"  Rumble,  Personare,  strepitum   edere;     Rame,  &c.   Vociferari, 
*«  damare;     Rame,  &c.    Manum  ad  aliquid  capiendum  exporrr- 
"  gere  T    which  is  justly  referred  to  the  Islandic  Rama,  Hrama, 
•*  Arripere,  Unguibus  corripere,  quod  a  Hrammur  Unques  leonis, 

"ursi;'* 
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^^  ursi;  **  where  we  see  the  original  idea  of  Violence^  as  connected 
with  the  action  of  Scratching  or  Tearing  a  surface  :-^RAMMai^/iH 
Virago^  RAMPm^,  RAUFont,  Ppascepfi  qui  violento  impetu  fertur; 
Rampant^  {Ft.)  &c.  RampiV^,  Munimentum;  RemparU  (Fr.)  &c. 
It  is  not  possible  to  doubt,  that  the  Ram  in  these  various  words 
conveys  the  same  fundamental  idea,  and  in  all  of  them,  except  in 
the  term  Rampart,  we  unequivocally  see  the  idea  of  Violence  and 
Commotion ;  from  whence  we  shall  conjecture;  that  the  sense  of 
Strength i  annexed  to  this  term,  was  originally  derived  from  that  of 
a  Violent  action.  Under  Ramble,  Junius  has  reminded  us  of  the 
Greek  RsMB^m  and  RoMB^/n,  (P#^»,  In  gyrum  circumago, —  cir« 
cumvolvo,  Temere  inambulo,  Spatior,  vagor,  erro»  Voia^m^  Volvo 
et  circumago  in  modum  Rhombi)  j  where  we  see  the  original  idea 
of  Stirring  or  Turning  up->-about-^round,  &c.  While  I  examine 
these  words,  in  my  Greek  Vocabulary,  I  cast  my  eyes  on  Romphoi^, 
(Pofi^uia^  Romphaea,  gladius,  Framea,)  which  is  either  derived 
from  the  idea  of  the  fFhirling^Bhout  motion  of  a  destroying 
sword,  or  from  the  violent  action  of  Striking f  &c.  The  sense 
annexed  to  Rembo,  (PifA0m^  Vagor,)  Ramble,  will  remind  us  of 
Roam,  Rove,  the  Greek  Rimpha,  {Pif^tpu,  Leviter,  statim»  celeriter,) 
which  brings  us  in  contact  with  Ripto,  (Piirm^  Jacio«) 

In  the  colloquial  or  vulgar  terms  Rumpus,  RuMEUstious,  &c. 
we  see  likewise  the  idea  of  Agitation^  &c.;  and  we  shall  find 
words,  under  various  forms  of  this  sort,  conveying  a  similar  idea, 
which  the  Reader  wiU  instantly  refer  to  this  source.  I  cannot  help 
producing  one  word  of  this  kind^  the  verb  of  the  participle^  before 
recorded,  Ramp>  which  not  only  means  ^'  To  Rove^  frisk,  or  jump 
^'  about,"  but  likewise  "  To  Paw  like  a  mad  horse."  as  N.  Bailey 
explains  it ;  where  we  see  actually  the  idea  of  Routing  up  the 
Ground.  In  this  same  column  of  this  writer  I  find  KhuiAdade^ 
(in  Cookery,)  ''S^uce,  made  of  parsley,  anchovies,  capers, 
^'chibbolsi  pepper,  salt;"   and  in  the  preceding  column  in  two 

separate 


^a^' 
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separate  articles^  KAtttkiti,  (RameqUifit  Fr.)  and  RAvit^ins,  which 
are  only  different  forms  of  each  other.    The  firit  of  these'  lie  (Ex- 
plains by  "Tdjtsfed  hread  and  cheese,  a  Welsh  Rabbet  r'  and  the 
latter  by  "Small  dices  of  bread  coveted  with  a  farce  of  cheeise,  &c. 
**  baked  in  a  pie-pan."     All  these  terms  of  Cookery  t«late  to 
Compoiiiiom,  in  which  the  parts  are  tiAMMed-^Bedt  or  Mixed 
together.     Ih  the  Cbmposition  of  the  Rxsi^iim,  much  Beating  or 
jifgitation  of  the  particles  is  required,  in  order  to  make  a  due  mix- 
ture ;  and  thus  we  see,  how  it  coincides  in  sense  with  RAMM<ti^^, 
ihe  Oirl   ih   a  state  of^^Agitation.     The   Kin    in  these    wordis 
means  *'  Sort,  Kind.''     Dr.  Jamieson  has  'more  properly  explained 
ttAMMtkins  by  ''A  Dish  made  Hf  eggs,  cheese,  add  crumbs  ot 
"  bread,  Miied  in  the  manner  of  a  Pudding: "  and  ian  adjacent 
term  is  ^'Rii^MMEL,  Ramble,  MJite^  or  blended  jgrain ;"  -where  our 
author  ha$  very  justly  reminded  its  of  Ramtrielhy{TtMX.')  ''Tumttl<^ 
**  tuari,  q.  in  a  confused  states  as  being  blended."    All- th^  adjacent 
Scotch  terms,  under  the  form  Ranit  &c^,  convey  the  train  of  ideas, 
ti^hich  I  have  itofdded,  ^R aMa^'^Aam;  «' A  Largei  raw-boned 
*^  person,  speaking  and  ac^ng  hee«IHessly ; "  which  iis  «nly  anctther 
form  of  RAMMA/fcm,  Virago,— AtmAtf /•/•*,  (Reriiburrer,)'  »*  To  stop, 
**to  restrain;   also  to  repulse i"    where  it  fd  difficult  to  say, 
iVhetherthe  Ram  or  Hem  ys  significant*  or  whether  the  first  part 
be  not  Kr.    The  second  part  i6  Baf-^Td  Stop.— Rame,  T^  Shout, 
to  cry  aloind ;    UAu-feextted,  Fatigued,  exhausted,  ^  overspent ; 
KAwfotiitt  Crammed,    stuiFed    haitl<    q.  Rammed    by  forc^;^^ 
HAM'gunshc/chr  Rag^ i ^*^ B.AtMasche»  Collected;    Fr.  RamattS, 
Itammd,  SmaU  branches*  belonging,  afr  is  understood, :  to  Rawulmy 
&e.  i    which  I  explain  in  a  future  page.-r-RAMMER«  A  RAM*rod ; 
RAMMfs,  To  go  about  in  a  state  approaching  to  frenzy,  &g.  ;~ 
Ra&i^,  To  be  Romi^i8Ii«  To  Rag$  i   where  the  Italian  RAMi>ar«, 
To  paw  like  alrfon,  is  fnroduced,  in  which  word  we  sea  the  genuine 
i<lea»  ae  in  the  Scotch,  To  Rame,  To  Trample.    Ramp,  Riotous, 

7  N        ■*  disorderly* 
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'*  disorderly,  Veheinent,  Violent ; — ToRamf.  Milk  is'said  to  i?a«i/i 
^(  When  from .  some  disease  in  the  Cow^  it  becomes  Ropy,  and  is 
**  drawn  out  into  threads,  like  any  glutinous  substance;**  where  the 
term  relates  to  the  Agitation,  which  takes  place  in  the  action  of 
Curdling. — ''Ramp^^,  To  Rage  and  Storm,  to  Prance  about  with 
**  fury ; — KAMPar  Eel,  A  Lamprey/*  whiph  is  not  a  corruption  of 
Lamprey^  as  Dr.  Jamieson  thinks,  but  it  means  the  Ramp>  furious 
Eel,. from  the  quality,  which  is  recorded  in  a  quotation  produced 
by  this  writer.  ''  It  is  said»  they  .will  attack  men,  or  even  black 
*'  cattle  when  in  the  .water/'  —  Vihu-Rais,  &c.  "  The  act  of 
**  running  in  a  Precipitous  manner  ;-*-Ramsh,  Strong,  robust  j — 
y  Ram  s  Stanif  Forward,  thoughtless ;  -—  KAUukloch^  To  sing 
<*  RAMuhloch,  To  cry,  to  change  one's  tune  from  mirth  to  sad- 
«<  ness/*  I  shall  not  attempt,  to  produce  any  more  terms  in 
Scotch,,  or  in  other  Languages,  under  the  form  RM,  conveying 
this  train  of  ideas,  as  the  fundamental  sense'  is  so  plain  and 
unequivocal. 

The  worda,  whiph  we  find  adjiicpnt^  to  Rumpo,  in  the  order  of 
an  alphabejtkal  Vocabulary,  convey  the  same  fundamental  idea. 
Thus  Ruma,  Rumen,-  the  Breast,  Belly,  &c.  mean  the  Raised — 
Swelling'Up  or  almost  Bursting^out  object ;  ^nd  they  appear  after* 
wards  to  relate  to  any  of  the  adjacent  parts  used  in  Eating — 
Swallowmgi  &c.  ''RuM^n  esL.par8  colli,  qu|  esca  devoratur,  unde 
*<  RuMARB  dicebatur,  quod  nunc  Ruminare/*  {Fest.  apud  Fass.) 
From  hence,  as  we  knpw^  Rum iM ate  is  derived;  where  we  again 
see,  how  the.  inost  ordinary  action  supplies  Language  with  one  of 
the  strongest  terms  for  niei)tal  Exertions. — Rump»5,  '*  Branches, 
^*  whereby  one  vine  is  brought  to .  another,**  is  acknowledged  to 
belong  to  Rump6»— -Rubui,  the  Bramble,,  does  npt  seen?  to  mean 
simply  the  Shdbts,  but  to  bear  the  same  sense  as  RvFes,  the  Rock^ 
does,  Md  quod  Rup^umest/  The  former  sigpi0Qs.  the.  Raugh^ 
Jagged  Bramble:    and  the  other,  the  Roughs  Craggy ^  or  Scraggy 

Rock. 
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SMk.     The  term  Rough  could  be  equally  applied  to  both  objects ; 

and  so  may  the  familiar  epithet  to  Rubus,  the  LaXm  Asper^  asAsper 

RuBtrs,  and  Aspera  Rvfes.     Rum^x,  the  Herb,  called  Sorrel,  is 

acknowledge  to  be  derived  from  Rumo,  Sugo,  "quod  succus  ejus 

**ex9ugi  soleret  ad  levandam  sitim^^'     The  terms  RuFuSf  Ravus, 

RAviduSi   RuB^Oy   RuB^r,   Ruby,    belong  to   the   colour  of   the 

Ground,  under  the  form   RB,  just  as  Eautftra^,  (E^u0^;,)   Rbd, 

do' under  th^ir  forms  "^RT,  RD.    Whether  all  these  words  are  to 

be  considered,  as  attached  to  the  same  series,  I  must  leave  the 

Reader  to  decide-     In  RuBKiVa,^^Red  Earth,*'  we  are  brought  to 

the  original  Spot.     We  know,  that  Rubric  is  applied  to  ''  Direc- 

*^  tions  in  the  Liturgy  j  '*  and  it  means  likewise  '*  A  special  title 

**  or  sentence  of  the  civil  or  canon  Law ; "  and  thus  we  perceive» 

how  by  the  most  obvious  process,  the  Earth  or  Dirt  is  applied  to 

purposes  most  remote  from  their  original  materials.     Rubioo  or 

RoBiao,  is  either  derived  from  RvB«r,  denoting  Red,  as  the  Lexi> 

cogn4>hers   suppose,  or  from  the  more  oiiginal  sense  of  Foul 

Dirtt  as  in  Rust.     R.  Ainsworth  explains  Rotfioo  in  one  sense 

by  Foulness ;  and  we  know,  tha;t  Mwldy  belongs  to  Mould,  which 

afR>rds  the  origin  of  the  Mil  in  M/dew,  one  of  the  significations 

of  RoBioo.    The  JKo66m  in  Robbin  Red-breast,  does  not  belong, 

as  the  Etymologists  appear  to  imagine  to  the  RB  In  Rubecula;  the 

Sense 'of  which  appekrs  in'  tlie  epithet  Red;  but  to  the  name  for 

a  nflan,  Robbin^  as  m  other  instances  we  find  the  names  of  men 

applied  to  birds,  as  Philip  to  the  Sparrow,  &c.  '<  Gur.  Good  leave, 

**  good  Philip.    Bast*  Philip  l^Sparrow^  (King  John,  A.  I.) 

I  have  shewn^  tBat*  Ramus  and  Keuus  convey  the  same  fun« 
damental  idea  of  Stirring  or  Raising  up,  and  that  Ramies  means 
the  Rise,  as  we  express  it,  or  Shoot ;  and  we  have  seen,  that 
HAuex,  'A  Pectoral  vein,  burstedness.  Rupture^*  and  Rump«5,  the 
Vine-'branch,  belong  to  RuBtTPo,  R^rpiV  I  might  take  this  occa* 
aion  of  introducing  thewbrds,  relktlrfg  to  Vegetable  JSubJstances, 
.        '^  under 
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un^er  th«  ft>rm  R,  wi<h  the  Labial  souada  duoefsedingt  though 
I  do  ^ot  ^itemp^ '  to  adjust  the  prtcise  relation,  which  these 
various  term9  may  have  to  each  other.  The  Etymologists  remind 
lis,  under  ^ahhs;  of  OfiAM^ork  (Pf«faps^  Fipns»  Ramulus,)  whicb 
coQUQCts  it^f  with  Oho  and  OaMsOt  (0^»  O^/mm,  Coodto*)  uodM* 
the  s^me  idea  of  the  Shoots  In  OtkO'DamMOSt  (Oggftifiyf,  SurcwUia, 
Ham uf cuius,)  we  < seem  to  have  a  ootnpound  of  ORo,  (0{tf»)  «ad 
2%«»Mi9i,  {^ktftm»  Ditmust  Hamulus  d^nsus  arbori  adnatus.)  Let 
us  mcurk  in  Survubu  a  similar  Ideg  <^  the  Riu  or  i^ftosl*  from 
Surg»*  Jn  Qrmeno^,  OnMs^foeiV,  (c^^mtpc.  Asparagus  sylvestris, 
Q^toe  pro  0^/uvffo  Concitatus,  o^ftufoue,  •  Qui  caulem  jam  emitdt 
post  florem  ^missum*)  we  unoquivpcally  see  the  union  of  Vegeta- 
ble  Productions  with  terms  of  BxctUmftitt  as  Oro,  &c.  (pf»h)  and 
Qrm4^,  (0^4em,)  and  io  ORMl'aon,  (Ogpiwr,)  HoRMiaym,  we  have 
probably  the  same  idea.  While  I  am  examining  these  words  in  my 
Qreeic  Vocabulary,  I  oast  my  eyes  on  two  other  Giaek  tennsi  t9- 
latiQg  to  Vegetable  prpductionst  as  Oaovos  (O^Cv^)  Ea^WatA^os, 
(jSftC0dK»  Q^Tt  Legumlais  i^nust)  £ay«f»,  genus  leguminis, 
and  ORiyt«;.(Qpyi£,..Kamulu««  9urcalus»)  We  shall  all  ackqow-* 
ledgew  I  thibki  that  EavKw  must  belong  to  Arvimh  and  so  we 
should  GoncHide*  \  imagina,  wi^h  respect  to  Haasa  and  AaBor^ 
whatever  msj  bie  t^e  precise  idea)  by  which  they  are  connected. 
They  might  sU  mean,  the  prodpc^iona  ^f  the  Ground,  or,  as  the 
other  words,  they  m^hf  signify,  what  fk»9ts  up-^Rkis  or  Givws 
up.  Jf  HsaBA  is  not  annexed  to  it  in  either  d  these  seasaSi  it 
must  belong  to  it  4i«|er  the  idea  of  a  ff^ted^  and  then  the  origiaal 
meaning  wUl  appear  in  the.  terb> f 4>H«aBo,  Tb  Pluck  up  Weeds;  ^ 
I  e<  Tq  JRot^  Mp'  The  oonjeatum  of  the  BtymologiSts,  thai 
Jr^r  was  quasi  B»iun  would  of  i^elf  .be  sufficiently  funobahle,  if 
we  did  not,  see  its  relation  to  these  words*  and  obsQnie  its  ooo- 
nexion  with  4aBy/»4i  AfLUU^im,  4(^  where  <  we  4ee  the  idea  of 
Sprigs  or  Skootjr^    We  must  rooiamber  tao,- what  evea  the  ordinary 

Latin 
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Latin  Vocabularies  detail  to  us,  that  AaBornot  only  means  a  Tree, 
but  it  is  likewise*  as  R.  Airisworth  observes,  '*  A  general  wcnrd, 
'*  under  which  Ivy,  Osier,  and  even  Reeds  are  compr^nded," 
The  adjacent  terra  AtMter  is  still  connected  with  ARVum  and 
Axo,  in  the  more  violent  sense  of  the  Stirrer  up — Raitet  uf  or 
RttHter  about,  as  denoting  the  powerful  Ruler.  In  the  term 
AaBiTRAToa  it  is  tak^n  in  a  gentler  sense;  but  as  denoting 
*'  A  Prince,  or  Ruler,"  of  a  violent,  turbulent  kind-—"  Regum  et 
**  gentium  Arbiter  Fofulus"  we  see  its  mors  original  meaning. 
But  Horace,  with  his  atrimu  felicity^  has  decided  on  the  primitive 
idea,  by  actuidly  applying  it  to  the  Sway  or  Dominion  exercised  in 
Routing  up  a  sui&ce  with  the  most  violent  action. 

"  Qao  aoa  ABBSTBa  Hadritt 
,    i\  ,.l  "  M«iQV  XtUtre  ten  pepeie  rnkfrtU."    . 

Tlw  word  Orpa»,  {Ofiw^*  Ramulus,  ^rcalus.ex  iadioi  arboris 
enattts,  stolo,)  manifestly  connects  itself  with  its  adjacent  term 
QKWht,  iO^i  Contig^tiot,  qoalb  est  teotorunvy  the  RaisH-mp 
pa(rt«--tfae  Top,  &c. ;  to  which  we  most  add  itt  parallels  ERSpftd, 
{tftfih  Tego,)  £re>^«,  (£eivr<^,  £do^  Tego,)  and,  the  English 
Roof.  In  the  same  cduran  of  my  Vocabulaiy  •  with  this  latter 
word,  I  see  Ereipo.  (s^mn*,  Everto,  distmrbo;  demolior,)  where 
we  have  the  idea  <tf  Rgiiing  or  Routing  up  with  fbnceand  violence. 
Tor  the  purpose  of  detraction.  I  cannot  lieave  tbeae  names  tar 
VegetaUe  productions  without  noting  Ramm;,  (ftti^uMtr,  Rhamnus 
^ba,  Spinosa  frutex,)^  which  JjpankaMj  means  the  Prickly '— 
Saratching  Plant,  as  we  may  fioojiscture  finemits.  acyacent  word 
RampAat,  (PdVAfBft  Roetnitt,)  where  we  unequivocally  see  the  idea 
■pf  the  ScraiibiT  up  or  Btmter  of  the  Ground,  as  'we  have  seen  dw 
aMoe  idei^.  under  the  form  RiKtrum*  I  find  n^xt  to  these  words 
in  my  Greek  Vocabulafy,  RBAkimotuta,  {Vufumvutt  Rhamnusia, 
Nemesis,)  the  Goddess  of  Vieogeance ;  who  is  supposed  to  be  so 
i«Ued  frqm  the  Town  Bkumnus,  in  whi^h  she  was  worshipped. 

We 
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We  might  consider,  whether  the  Town  itself  may  not  have  been 
so  called  from  some  word  belonging  to  the  Radical  Rhamn,  as 
denoting  the  Router — the  Avenger^  &c. 

We  have  seen^  that  in  Arabic,  ^  Re^,  signifies  Earth,  and 
that  it.  means  likewise,  "  Breaking,  Bruising."  Among  various 
other  terms  in  the  opening  of  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary,  where 
this  word  occurs,  relating  to  the  same  spot,  I  find  Rems  (jm^^  *^Co- 
••  vering  with  Earth,  burying,  a  sepulchre,  a  grave ; "  J^j  Rem^I, 
Sand  J  Remh  ^^  ^*  Throwing  up  the  gravel  with  the  feetj — Shin- 
'Mng,  flashing,  (as  Lightening);**  where  we  see  the  same  relation, 
which  Mico^  To  Glitter,  had  to  Mica^  Broken,— Scattered  or .  Agi- 
tated  particles  pf  Dust^  &c.  I  find  likewise  v>it^  Remiz,  /'Hot 
'*  from  the  influence  of  the  Sun,  (a  day,  stones,  Sand^)  Scorched  in 
''  the  feet  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  Ground ;  *'  SLa^  Remzt, 
Sandy,  torrid  (region);  Lo^  Remza,  Sultty  hot  from  the  sun, 
.(Ground.)  Hence  is  derived  the  month  Ramazak  {jLq^^  which 
implies,  says  Mr. Richardson,  a  consuming  fire;  whence  it  is  by 
some  €X)njej3ture<^»  that  this  month  was  formerly  stationary  in  the 
most  sulsry  period  of  the  sunmier,  &c. ;  and  our  author  explains 
it  in  one  sedse  by  ''Sand  Shining  or  Scorch^  by  the  rfflexion  of 
'^  the  Sum**  In  the  term  WAiiM,and  its  parallels  WEARmiaUt  &c. 
we  dnust'CQDsideitthe  ^R,  as  denoting  Excitement,  to  be  the  Ele- 
mentary character^  to  which  they  are  attached,  whatever  may  be 
the  precise  process,  by  which  they  have  been  formed.  Among  the 
Arabic  terms  for  Warm^  produced  by  Mr.  Richardson,  we  havejU^  j:^. 
Haurr,  Hurr,  ^j^Ktjhr,  and  ^^  Gurm,  which  perhaps  may  ex* 
hibit  to  us  the  process,  by  which  the  Radical  form  ^R  has  passed 
'into  the  other  forms*  Mr.  Richardson  explains  ^  Hurr  orHR,  by 
^  Heat,  WARntffe,  Fervor,  ARi/or  ;'*  where  the  Ar  in  KkAw  has  the 
same  Radical  meaning,  as  in  Uro,&c.  &c.  In  one  sense,  Hurr 
signifies  Pure  Clay,  &c.,  where  we  are  brought  to  the  spot,  sup- 
posed in  my  hypothesis;  and  in  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Richard* 

son's 
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san's  Dictionary  we  have  H^rkos,  A  Farmer,  Under  Warm^  th6 
Etymologists  produce  the  Greek  Thermos^  (Biff/to^,  Calidus,)  and 
the  JEoWc  f-ORfnos^  (iqffAoc^)  where  I  still  conceive  the  Element 
^  R  to  h^ve  originally  predominated,  whatever  may  be  the  precise 
process,  which  has  takei;i  place  in  the  generation  of  these  words. 
The  term  f-ORtnos  will  remind  us  of  the  Latin  f-ERvor.  In  the 
same  column  of  Skinner's  Dictionary  with  Warm  is  Warf,  or 
Mould^W ARF,  where  we  se^  the  Warp  actually  applied  to  the 
Stirring  up  or  Agitation  of  Pirt ;  fnom  which  I  suppose  the  idea  of 
Warm  to  be  derived. 

4  .  •  -  • 

In  the  same  leaf  of  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary,  from  which 

the  above  Arabic  words,  under  the  form  RM«  are  taken,  I  find 

Remi,  <'  Throwing  from  the  hand,  daiting  a  javelin,  shoQtipg  an 

<'  arrow,  hitting  the  mark ;"  wd  hence  in  the  same  colunpn  we  have 

the, Persian  term  of  Consternation,  REMi^^n, t'^To  be  afraid,  terri-- 

^'  lied,  seized  with  horror,  to  be  disturbed,  agitated,"  &c,  &c^    The 

Hebrew  term,  parallel  to  the  Arabic,  will  sufficiently  unfold  to  us 

the  nature  of  these  words.    This  term  is  nD*l  RMH,  which  means 

'*To  Cast,  Throw,  Project,  fcc^— To  cast  down,  &c*  &c. ;"  and  among 

other  things  it  denotes  a  Worm,  the  crawler  amongst  the  Dirt  or 

the  animal,  which  Throws  about  the  Dirt  in  crawling  $    where  we 

are  brought  to  the  spot,  suppiosed  in  my  hypothesis.     We  observe, 

that  this  Hebrew  term  and  woRm^  with  its  parallel  wyRm,  (Sax.) 

r-£RMi5,  (Lat.)  oRme,  (Dan.)  belong  to  each  other.     Hence  our 

familiar  name  Orme  is  derived.     The  rational  Mythologists,  as 

they   are   called,   have  converted   Orm£»  the  Serpent,  the  long 

established  Guard  of  Beauty,  into   Orme,  the  name  of  a  Man. 

On  an  adventure  of  this  sort  the  following  remark  has  been  made. 

*^  It  happened,  that  the  name   of  this  discourteous  officer  was 

«<  Orme,   which    in    the    Islandic    Language    signifies    Serpent. 

«'  Wherefore,  the  Scalds,  to  give  the  more  poetical  turn  to  the 

'*  adventi^re. 


\ 
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**■  adventure,  represent  the  Lady  at  detained  from  her  father  by 
**  a  dreadful  Dragon^  and  that  Hegna*  slew  the  monster  to  set  her 
"at  liberty."   (Percy's  Reliques,  vol.  Ui.  Disseriat.  p.  17.) 

In  Hebrew,  vm  RMS,  means  '  To  mov«,  move  alongt  move  it- 
*  self-^To  Move  in  a  particular  manner,  without  rising  from  the 
'  Ground,  to  creep,  crawl,  to  mwe  as  Reptiles  on  the  Ground." 
It  is  impossible-  here  not  to  note  the  terms  conveying  the  same 
idea;  under  the  form  '^RP,  HP,  as  Erp^,  (Efir«,)  Repo,  ^tftile; 
to  which  belong  the  Latin  s-Ekfo,  s-Enpeus,  &e.  &c,  I  am  not 
here  attempting  to  decide  on  the  precise  degree  of  affinity,  which 
these  words  have  to  thie  Hebrew  term ;  but  I  only  mean  to  affirm, 
that  they  belong  to  the  same  Element,  conveying  the  same  funda- 
mental idea.  The  Greek  Erpo,  (e^u,  Serpo,)  may  be  compared 
with  the  English  wh'AtLP,  in  the  Mould-tvh' Akp,  and  perhaps 
may  directly  belong  to  it.  The  terms  which  relate  to  Turning  up 
the  Ground,  or  Dragging-^Drawing  upon — over,  &c.  &c.  the 
Ground,  are  frequently  applied  to  a  certain  Tract  of  Country^ 
Turned  ot  Lying  Towards  a  particular  quarter.  I  have  here  adopted 
two  similar  terms.  Tract,  derived  from  Traho,  Traxi,  Tractum,  and 
to-Wards,  belonging  to  Versus,  Verto,  Vertere  Terram.  Now 
Expo,  (E^<#,)  is  used  in  a  sense  of  this  nature. 

**  Alius,*'  (Isthmus,)  '*  vero  longus  et  immensus  in  austrum  ^rr/iV 

hoc  est,  Vertiiur  in  austrum,  or  Est  Versus  austrum.  Whether  the 

Greek  Ofis,  (O^i^,  Serpens,)  be  quasi  OrfiV,  must  be  considered  in 

another  place.     The  Greek   Erpo,   "Exfeton,  &c.  (£^*,    Serpo, 

Repo,  Eo,  Vadb,.  E^crev,  RepUlis,  Bestia  qusvis,)  are  applied,  we 

know,  to  every  species  of  Motion  performed  on  the  Ground}— 

"  E^fiT,  apud  antiquissimos  Graecos  Ire  significat;  quae  significa* 

<*  tio  vocis  hujus   remansit  apud  Doras,"  &c.  &€.    QCasaub,  ad 

Athen.  I.  ess.) 

The 
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Thp  pr^ediog  t»rjn  to  the  Hebrew  yen  RM3i  in  Mr,  P»rkr 
hMr4t*8  Lexicon,  i^  pQ^i  RMSAf  '^To  tFead,  tfample,  a$clAy,  &6*f 
which  brings  us  to  the  English  Ram,  To  Ram  down  Earth$ 
Stores;  wb^re  it  is  referred  to  its  original  spot.  Before  I  quit  the 
Hebrew  non  RMH»  To  Cast,  throw,  &c.,  I  ought  to  remark,  that 
it  means  in  one  s«nse«  as  a  substantive,  pOr\  RMUN,  ''the  Pome- 
"  granate-'tree  and  fruity"  which  Mr.  Parkhurst  thinks  to  have 
been  so  called  from  ^^  the  strong  Projection  or  reflection  of  light, 
"  either  fro«  the  fpwit,  or  from  the  star-like  flower,  with  six  leaves 
",  or  rays  at  the  top  of  the  friait"  We  have  seen,  that  the  idea 
of  Brightness  or  Twinkling  has  been  annexed  to  these  words  from 
the  Miration  or  4gitation  of  Sands  &c. ;  and  hence,  as  a  noun,  this 
same  word  lonBMN,  is  Rimmok,  the  Syrian  Idol,  which  is  sup^ 
pQsed  to  represenjt/  according  to  Mr*  Hutchinson,  ''  the  Fued  stars 
"  uni  the  reflifmn  or  streams  of  light  from  them:'  It  is*  imagined, 
tfaiAt  the  ^'  ibra^en  Pomegranates^  which  Solomon  placed  in  the 
^^  net«-wprk  over  the  crowns,  which  were  on  the  top  of  the  two 
*^  .braaen  pillars,*'  were  intended  to  represent  ''tlie  fixed  Stars 
^  strongly  reflecting  light  on  the  Earth  and  planets/^  Mr,  Parkhurst 
likewise  refers  to  this  Hebrew  word  the  Temple  of  the  Canaanites, 
dedicated  to  Cnn  HRM,  the  Projector;  that  is,  as  he  says,  ^'die 
<'  Heavens^  considered  ^ls  Projecting,  impelling  and  pushing  for^ 
«  wards  the  planetary  Orbs  in  their  courses;"  and  hence  he  has 
derived  the  Egyptian  and  Grecian  Herm^^.  Our  author  imagines, 
that  the  custom  of  Throwing  a  stone  at  the  foot  of  his  statue 
was  derived  from  this  source,  and  that  the  idea  of  his  being  the 
God  of  Cheating  has  been  taken  from  confounding  the  different 
significations  of  the  word;  as  '^'  Remi,  in  one  sense,  means 
**  To  deceive,  cheat.  Throw  or  fling^'  as  we  express  it ;  and  he 
supposes,  j,n  another  place,  that  even  his  property  of  Eloquence 
arose  from  confounding  his  name  wiith  a  similiar  sound  ^mf  HRM, 
Subtle.    By  the  same  mode  of  reasoning  he  might  have  conjec- 

7  o  tured, 
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tured,  that  his  symbol  of  the  Twined  Serpents  was  derived  from 
the  sense  of  the  Worm  or  SerpenU  which  he  refers  to  another 
idea. 

The  succeeding  word  to  n»1  RMH,  in  Mr.  Parkhurst's 
Lexicon,  is  ^1T\  RMCh,  which  in  Hebrew  means  a  ^'  Spear t  Lance^ 
"  or  Pike;"  i.  e.  what  is  Thrown-^Cast  or  Thrust  at  a  person;  as 
Lance,  we  know,  belongs  to  Lancer ,  ''To  Dart,  to  Throw  with 
"  violence,  to  fling."  To  this  Hebrew  term  Mr.  Parkhurst  has 
referred  the  Latin  Rum^it;  and  they  may  directly  belong  to  each 
other,  yet  the  Latin  word  seems  to  be  more  immediately 
attached  to  RuMPa,  "To  Tear  the  skin,  to  Wound,' '  &c.  The  next 
Hebrew  term  is  "^tTs  RMK,  which,  in  the  plural,  means  Mares; 
and  in  Arabic,  as  Mr.  Parkhurst  observes,  it  particularly  signifies 
'*  A  Brood  Mare."  Here  the  term  means  likewise  '  To  Throw  or 
'  Cast  out,^  as  young ;  and  hence  we  have  Throes  or  Throws, 
applied  to  the  pains  of  Childbirth.  In  German,  a  term  belonging 
to  this  race,  as  Werfm,  ''To  Throw^  cast  or  fling  a  thing 
**  somewhither,*'  as  my  author  explains  it,  means  in  another  sense, 
''J^^g^  Werf^h,  ''To  whelp  or  bring  forth  young  whelps." 
Mr.  Parkhurst  sees  no  relation  between  these  words;  and  it  is 
curious,  that  the  Hebrew  Lexicographers,  who,  in  many  respects 
are  adventurous  Etymologists  in  comparing  their  terms  with 
words  in  other  Languages,  perceive  no  affinities  in  their  own 
Language,  when  the  Terms  pass  into  the  least  difference  of 
form. 

The  similarity  of -Worm  and  Warm  will  unequivocally  shew 
us,  that  these  words,  which  are  both  expressed  in  Saxon,  under 
the  same  form  Wyrm,  contain  the  same  fundamental  idea, 
and  that  the  one  signifies  the  Stirrer  up,  and  the  other  the  Stirred 
if^— the  Excited.  The  succeeding  word,  in  Skinner,  to  fForm  is 
''  Worm-Wood,  vel  Worm-Wort,"'  as  he  says ;  to  which  the  Ety- 
mologists  have   produced,   as   parallel,   the   Saxon    Wyrm-Wyrt, 

Were-Mod, 
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fFen-Mod^  the  German  Wermuth^  the  Belgic  Worm^Moed,  the 
Welsh  Wermod^  &c.  &c. ;  which  some  derive  from  its  quality  of 
driving  away  WormSf  though  others  imagine,  with  whom  I  agree, 
that  the  Worm,  &c.  belongs  to  Warm,  from  its  quality  of  Warm^ 
ing  the  Stomach.  Yet  the  second  part  of  the  compound  in  these 
words  does  not'  seem  to  be  the  same.  The  Saxon  WvRM-^r^ 
means  the  Vf  AViuing^WorU  or  Herb  ;  but  in  the  Saxon  Weremod^ 
or  Werem^Modf  as  in  the  German  Wermuth^  the  Mod  or  Muth 
means  the  Mood  or  Mind;  and  the  compound  denotes  ''What 
*  Warms  or  refreshes  the  Mind.'  It  is  difficult  to  say,  which  of 
these  the  fVood  in  Wormwood  expresses. 

The  adjacent  term,  in  the  Lexicon  of  Mr.  Parkhurst,  to  the 
Hebrew  words  above  produced,  will  again  illustrate  the  force  of 
the  Element.  This  term  is  Dl  RM,  ''  To  be  lifted  up,  exalted, 
^'  elevated ;''  and  among  other  senses  i^dT^  ARMirit  signifies,  as 
a  substantive,  ''A  raised  or  lofty  building,  a  turret  or  tower.'' 
Mr.  Parkhurst  refers  to  this  word  the  English  terms  Room  and 
Roomy,  and  the  Latin  Ruma.  We  have  seen,  that  these  English 
words  directly  belong  to  the  idea  of  Routing  up  the  Ground — a 
RuMPen^o,terram.  Hence,  we  see,  Ruma  is  the  Bursting^ut'^ 
iS'wW/in^-out  object,  as  I  have  before  observed.  The  Hebrew  Lexi- 
cographers will  consider,  whether  Dm  RChM,  ^' the  uterus  matrix, 
«<  womb : "  and  hence  ''  to  be  affected  and  yearn,  as  the  bowels'' 
is  not  quasi  RHM  or  0**^,  as  in  Arabic  it  appears  under  this 
form  >&^  RHM,  ''The  womb,  matrix,  uterus, — Compassion,''  &c. 
In  the  term  RAMPtfri,  or  Rampire,  (Eng.)  Rempart,  (Fr.)  Riparo, 
Reparo,  (Ital.  Span.)  we  see  the  genuine  idea  of  the  Raised-up 
Dirtj  Banif  or  Mound,  which  likewise  appears  in  the  Greek  Erma, 
(E^/M,  Fulcrum,  stabilimentum.  Confidentia,  Saburra,  Scopulus, 
Saxum  in  mari.  Inauri^,  Monile,)  as  denoting  the  Heap  of  Dirt, 
Sand.  Lye  thinks,  that  ^AMpire  belongs  to  Ram,  (Isl.)  Validus, 
and  Peer.     It  is  difficult  to  decide,  whether  the  Pare,  Par,  or 

Part, 
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Part,  &G.  be  signtficant,  or  whether  the  Art  in  RhUV'Aft  does 
not  belong  to  the  '^RK,  *Rr  in  Bul-Wark—UouUi  v^Ert,  Sec; 
where  the  Ark,  Ert,  nyean  the  Raised-up  Earth.  In  a  few  in- 
stances we  shall  not  be  able  to  decide,  whethei*  the  sense  of 
Strength,  annexed  to  the  Element  RM,  &c.  be  derived  from  the 
idea  of  the  firm  Raised-up  Mound,  or  from  the  general  and  uni- 
versal sense  of  the  Element  of  Strong  or  VioUnt  Agitation,  by 
Stirring  or  Routing  up  a  Surface.  Among  the  words  denoting 
the  Raised-up  Mound,  we  must  class  the  Ram  in  /iRAMu/, 
(nu^ttfii;,  Pyramis,  iigura  in  conum«  velut  flamma  ignis,  attenuata.) 
It  should  seem,  as  if  the  Greeks  in  giving  to  a  part  of  this  word 
the  form  of  nu^  had  claimed  it  for  their  own,  under  the  idea, 
which  their  interpreters  have  done.  The  pi  is  the  Egyptian 
Article,  and  the  RM  is  the  Radical.  In  the  Greek  EnuMnoii 
Erum4,  RuMtfj  Rome,  (£^/btyo(,  Munitus,  iftfrn,  Tutamen,  ab 
t^,  Tfaho,  Pt]M*,  Fluentum,  Tutamen,  munimentum,  Ww,  Fluo, 
Vm^ii,  Robur,  vis,  a  Puk,  Robott),  sed  pro  eo  usurpatur  fihm«p»  vel 
Vet»inMt  futftuu,  AgitOr,  in  med  Ruo^,)  we  may  perceive  a  set  of  words, 
denbting  what  is  Strong  t  which  are  allowed  to  belong  to  the 
simple  form  ^R,  whether  by  the  analogy  of  the  Langiiage,  or 
any  other  process  it  is  not  necessary  to  decide,  and  to  be  an- 
nexed to  the  Idea  of  Commotion'-^ Agitation,  as  To  Draw  out.  To 
be  Agitated,  &c.  &c. 

In  Ronnuot  (?«»>««))  We  see  the  n  annes^ed  to  the  simple  form 
R'^,  without  any  idea  of  its  being  an  addition  from  the  analogy  of 
the  Language.  In  examining  these  words,  in  my  Greek  Vocabu- 
lary, 1  cast  my  eyes  on  Rume,  (Pu/«9,  Impetus,  Vicus,  platea, 
"k  PuM,)  where  we  have  at  once  the  term  of  Agitation  and  d  Patht 
or  the  Ground^  that  is,  the  Spot  Stirred  up  by  the  Feet,  or  the 
Spot,  with  the  Dirt  Stirred  up-^off,  away,^c.,  for  the  convenience 
of  walking.  I  find  likewise  in  the  same  opening  Rt7MB05,  (Pu^;, 
Rotula,  Turbo,  Impetus,)  which,  in  one  sense,  has  precisely  the 

same 
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same  idea  as  RutM.XPvfifj,  Impetus)-,  and  yet  the  former  word  is 
referred  to  Rembo,  (P«/xj0«,  In  Gyrura  circumago,)  where  itJs  not 
even  conceived,  that  this  is  derived  from  the  analogy  of  th^ 
Language.  1  find  likewise  in  the  same  opening  of  my  Vocabu- 
lary ,  Rummat  (PvfjLfich  Purgamentum>  sordes,  et  id,  quo  scrdefli 
purgantur,)  which  is  derived  from  Rup/o,  {ifvirrca,  Sordes  eluo, 
purgo,  absterge,)  where  we  not  only  see  the  idiea  of  Stirring  up— 
off  J  but,  moreover,  Stirring  up  or  off  the  D/r/  of  the  Grouhdy  ias 
my  hypothesis  supposes.  In  this  opening  of  riiy  Vocabulary  we • 
see  the  simple  form  R,  with  its  various  adjuncts  R|s,  &c:  k;^;' 
p,  &c.,  all  containing  the  same  fundamental  idea  of  Agitation  6r 
Stirring  up — about — off—away^  &c.,  annexed  to  ^R,  R^ ;  as  Rub, 
Hwowai,  2?oomai,  (Puw,  Fluo,  Puo/x«/,  Eripio,  VuofiioU^  Agitor,)  Rustjw, 
(Poirra^w,  Trahendo;)  Rapio;  Ro;MN2io,  (Pwvyu^,)  Rt/iA^,  (Pu/Lciy,  Ini'- 
petus,)  R^MB05,  (BifjL^og,  Impetus,)  Rt/pfo,  (Pu^rro,  Sordes,  eliio,) 
&c.  &c. ;  and  let  us  again  note  the  explanatory  term  Rap/o,  bear- 
ing the  same  idea. 

We  see,  that  Erma,  (e^/m,  Saxum  in  mari.-^lnauris,  Monile,) 
signifies  a  Projecting  Rock — the  strong  Barrier  or  Mounc),  against 
the  beating  Waves,  and  a  Ear-ring  or  Necklace,  what  Incloses — 
Infolds,  as  Barriers  or  Mounds  do.  This  brings  us  to  Ormo^, 
(Pffiog,  Monile,  colli  ornamentum,  Statio  navalis.)  If  Ormos^ 
{p^fiog,)  is  not  formed  after  this  process,  we  must  conceive  the 
original  idea  to  exist  in  Orm^o,  (0^/x6»,  Stationem  habeo.  Appello, 
so.  navem  in  Portum,)  in  its  sense  of  Appello^  To  Drive  to  Land; 
and  thus  Ormeo,  (O^fiM,)  would  be  attached  to  Ormjo,  Orm^, 
(p^fteua,  Incito,  Concito,  Impello,  0^/^17,  Impetus,)  where  we  see  the 
original  idea.  Under  this  process  the  sense  of  the  Necklace 
would  be  derived  from  the  Enclosure  of  the  Port,  which,  in  its 
original  idea,  meant  the  place,  into  which  Ships  are  Driven.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  see,  how  Or  Mao,  (OffMua,)  connects  itself  with  the 

words 
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with  the  words  of  Commotion^  under  the  form  RM,  abeady 
produced;  and  it  is  equally  impossible  not  to  see,  how  the  Or  in 
this  word,  as  in  OKnumi^  (O^yupt)  is  attached  to  Oao,  (0^» 
ConcitOy)  where  'we  have  the  simpler  form.     Here  too  we  see, 

how  the  forms  OR>**  are  related  to  each  other.     While  I  am  ex- 

amining  the  term  Orme,  (O^/bciji)  in  my  Greek  Vocabulary,  I  cast 
my  eyes  on  OKMeia,  (0^/^i«,  Tenuis  funiculus  cum  virga,  quo 
piscatores  e  seta  equina  contexto  pisces  venantur,)  which  probably 
refers  to  the  Excited— ^atching-up  motion,  if  I  may  so  say,  by 
which  Fish  are  caught  by  the  Hook — ORMinon,  (PffMfw,  Hormi- 
num,)  before  produced^  which  is  supposed  to  belong  to  Ormao, 
(PffMM^  Concito,)  '  quod  Concitet  ad  Venerem  s'  or  it  may  belong 
to  it  under  the  idea  of  Shooting  up  or  forth,  as  in  Orm^iios, 
(Pffupog^  Asparagus  sylvestris,  Offupo^^  Excitatus,)  —  ORMothos^ 
(pdJutBegj  Ordo,  Series,  catena,  series  catenata,  Latibulum,  lus- 
trum,) I  suppose,  that  the  original  idea  of  this  race  of  words 
relates  to  the  operation  of  Routing  up—  Holes-^ Hollows  or  F\ir» 
rows  on  the  Ground.  In  the  sense  of  Ordo^  Series^  annexed  to 
ORMathoSf  (pffiaSegi)  we  have  perhaps  the  notion  of  the  Furrow; 
and  in  that  of  Latibulum,  lustrum,  we  have  the  Hole  or  Hollow,  in 
general,  as  in  Rima,  (Lat.)  &c.  &c. 


MJtw 
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'^RJm,  B,  &c. 

Terms  signifying  *  To  Lay  waste 
-^Desolate,*  &c.  Hence,  What 
IS  in  a  Desolated  or  Destitute 
condition.— What  is  Desolat- 
edf  so  as  to  be  Solitary;  as 
Night  and  Darkness. ^^Wh^t 
is  Solitary  or  Quiet-^Undis- 
turhed-^at  Rest. 


Ereemoo^Eree mos,  Herm/^> 
F^REuite.  (Gr.  Eng.)  Vasto, 
Desertum  reddo,  &c.  Deser- 
tus,  solus. 

EEREM05.  (Gr.)  Quietus. 


ER£Mno5,  ER£Benno5)    &c.  &c. 
(Gr.)  Tenebricosus. 

Orbus^  ORThanoSf  ORFhaHf  Sec. 

(Lat.  Gr.  Eng.) 
Harm,  &c.  (Eng.) 
MRVMna.(Lat.) 


Names  of  Man,  the  Router --^ 
narrower y  inc.,  the  Powerful 
Being,  &c« 


^^^s^#^^«< 


•  * 

pi-Rouis  — Rome.  (^gyp.  Cdp. 

Gyp.) 

Rum.  (Eng.  Cant.) 
Ermm*  (Gr.)  Mercury. 

&c.  &c. 


^*  #«»  ^»«»i»«#»#»»i^»i#^#i» 


XJnder  the  form  '^Rm,  ^Rp,  &Co  with  the  breathing  before  the 
^R,  we  have  a  race  of  words,  signifying  To  HARRiV,  Lay  waste, 
SpoiU  Desolate^  Destroy ^  Injure,  &c.;  and  hence  what  is  in  a 
Desolate  or  Destitute  condition — What  is  Desolate^^Solitary,  as  in 
a  state  of  Night  or  Darkness ;  and  hence  what  is  Dark — the  Night, 
&c.,  what  is  Desolated,  so  as  to  be  Solitary,  Quiet,  at  Rest,  &c.  &c. 
Among  these  terms  we  may  class  the  following;  Ereemoo,  (e^^^, 
Vasto,  Desertum  reddo,  derelinquoj  Ereemo^,  (Efi/AoCf  Desertus, 
solus,  solitarius,  inhabitatus,  incultus,  praesidio  destitutus,— om-* 
ninoque  carens  aliqua  re  utili,  necessaria,)  to  which,  we  know, 
belong   Erem2/^,  Hermit,  &c.  &c.    Eeremos,  (Hff/«o(,  Quietus,) 

^REMnos 
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EKEMTtos,  EREBennos,  Erebos,  ORphne^  {E^Bfd^og^  Tenebricosus,  E^e- 
Civvog,  Furvus,  obscurus,  E^eCo^^  Erebus,  Orel  tenebrae  et  caligo,  O^yiy, 
Tenebrae,  obscuritas,  nox,)  Orphano^,  {Ofipeofo^,  Orbus  parente  vel 
parentibusi  pO{»iUu6  Orphanua ;  Orbus  quavis  re,  viduus,  carensj 
the  Orphan/ the  person  in  a  Desolated  state ;  Orbo,  Orb»5,  (I^t.) 
EREM^oij  (E^Bfi£w^9  Tou<,  T^^xoJvro^,)  th^  Titoglodytes,  living  in 
Dark  Holes  or  Caverns:  where  we  scarcely  know»  whether  the 
idea  of  Darkness  prevails,  or  that  annexed  to  the  primitive  sense, 
the  Terra  Ereeme,  Erem^^,  (J^i^j  ^/^>)  ^^^  ^  Terra  RiMata,* 
the  RoMMog'^i-out  Ground  or  Hole;  yv  HRB,  **The  Evening — 
'<  A  wilderness,  a  desert,  uncultivated  countiy/'  according  to 
Mr.  Parkhurst.  The  original  sense  of  this  Hebrew  term,  "  To 
^*  mix,  mingle.  AsaN.  'A  mixture,  mixed  multitude.  Rabble,'  (which 
**  English  word  may,  by  the  way,  be  derived  from  Heb,  31 "  RB, 
"Great,  and  •y^"  BL,  "  Mixture)  of  men,"  as  Mr.  P.  observes. 
In  the  sense  of  "To  Mix,  Mingle/'  we  see  the  original  idea  of 
Stirring  yf  or  t$gether^  as  Dirt,  &c.,  according  to  my  hypothesis. 
In  Rabb/^,  where  the  /  is  an  organical  addition  to  the  B,  we  see 
the  true  idea;  as  in  Rubb/^A,  Riff-Raff,  &c.  I  shall  shew,  that 
Turbo,  To  Disturb,  confuse,  mix;  Turbidus,  Muddy,  and  Turba, 
the  Crowd,  belong  to  the  Turf.'— Arm,  (Germ.)  Pauper;  Arm^h, 
Misereri,  **at  Latinis  Misereri,  k  Miser," — Arbw^,  (Ger.)  "Lafew, 
^  ^Tumna,  labor  ex  aflBictione,''  which  is  nothtng  but  the  Or-bi/, 
in  the  Latin  OR^itas ;  and  hence,  in  German,  we  Imve  the  com- 
pound EitB-ARM^n,  Inp-ARiifen,  which  means  To  pity,  Akmm, 
the  Eiib>  Orb  I,  the  Afflicted,  Destitute,  6cc. ;  ^iKMgh  Watibter 
derives  it  from  Er-Be-Armen,  which  is  not  rmprabable. — Harm, 
(Eng.)  with  its  parallels  HsARMdn,  Harm^,  (Sax.  Germ.)  &c. 
VLARui^Scara,  ( Wachter,)  ''  Poena  arbitraria,'  &c.,  the  second  part 
of  which  belongs  to  Scan  Score,  &c.  &c. — JERvyina,  (Lat.)  of  which 
the  original  sense  appears  in  /ERVMnula,  Furcilla,  the  Fork,  the 
Stirrer  up  of  the  Oround,  though  afterwards   applied    to  orfier 

purposes, 
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purposes,  as  to  carry  burdens.  '  The  Etymologists  have  referred  it 

« 

to  the  more  simple  form,  i^hen  they  derive  it  from  Airo,  (A/f£#,)  and 
^*  Eaua,  quod  mentem  Eaiia^ ; "  Where  we  have  the  true  metaphor. — 
Earm,  (old  Eng.)  Poverty;  YRMtA,(Sax.)  "Miseria,  Mruntna.&c. 
•*  YRMian,  (Sax.)  Miserum   facere.    Vexare,  affligere,   Desolare," 
as  Lye  explains  them ;  who  has  likewise  produced  a  phrase  under 
the  latter  word,  where  we  are  brought  to  the  Spot  and  the  vei^ 
idea  supposed  in  my  hypothesis,  *'Lytesna  ofer  ealne  Yki^enne 
'  **  Grund.    Propemodum  per  totam  Desolatam  Terrani; "  where  the 
force  of  the  YR  in  YRMian  still  remains  as  it  does  in  the  terms, 
which' I  see  in  the  opening,  now  before  me,  of  Lye's  Dictionary', 
YRR^,  Ire,  Ira.YRtk,  EAR/*,  "  Fundus  arabilis,  ager  novahV'  alf 
t>elohgirig  ultimately,  as  I  conceive,  to  the  EAK'd,  ARata,  ERj,  (&«, ) 
or  £AR/&,  if  I  may  so  say. — tDnV  ARM,  To  be  naked. — Naked,  Un- 
covered, Stripped,  &c.,  to  which  Mr/Parkhurst  has  justly  referred 
Ej^^oc,  Eremite f  Hermit ,  Earm^  (old  Eng.)     Thi*  Hebrew  word  Is 
brought  to  its  original  spot  and  true  sense,  when  it  signifies  in 
Nehemiah  iii.  34,  ''Dust  and  Rubbish,^'  whether  the  speaker  uses 
a  Dialectic  sense  or  not.     From  the  Heap  of  Dirt  is  taken  the 
Hebrew  sense  of  a  Heap  of  any  thine,  Corn,&c. 

The  consideration  of  th^  Teutonic  Arm£  will  enable  us  to 
understand  a  Scythian  term,  recorded  by  Herodotus,  which  is  en- 
tirely  a  Teutonic  composition.  Herodotus  tells  us,  ^t  Arimaspu 
means  One-eyed i  and  he  derives  it  from  Arima,  which,  as  he  says, 
is  a  Scythian  term  for  Oney  and  5^  another  Scythian  term  forOcu- 
lus.  Wachter  derives  this  imaginary  term  for  One  from  the  nega- 
tive a  and  Rim,  numerus;  and  the  part  Spu  he  justly  reArrs  to  the 
Gernian  Spahen^  which  corresponds  with  bur  word  Spy.  Arima  Spu 
means  Armb,  Destitute  or  Deficient^  in  Spy  or  Sights  lYiHk  ii, 
*  Having  some  Deficiency  in  Seeing.'  The  term  Spy  pervades 
a  great  variety  of  Languages,  as  the  EtymtSlogists  understand. 
Hence  Spae^  (Scotch,  &c.)    means   *To  Foretel,^  and  Spay-Man 

7  p  means 
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means  ''  A  Prophet,*'  &c.  Sonne  have  understood^  that  the  Spa  in 
Folu-SvAy  the  name  of  the  Book,  containing  the  Scandinavian 
Mythology,  belongs  to  this  idea;   but  they  have  not  seen,  thf^t 

Sibylla  is  quasi  Sby^Bylla,  or  Spa-Bylla^  the  S^k-VoIu  in  Volu^Spif. 
In  the  celebrated  Fragment,  from  which  Gray  has  taken  his 
Fatal  Sisters,  one  of  the  Prophetesses  is  called  Svipula,  which 
J  conceive  to  be  quasi  Spa-Pula,.  or  Spa-Volu  ;  and  from  this  form 
we  directly  get  th^  Sibylla^ 

This  Hebrew  word  D*V  ARM,  is  only  another  form  of  a^^VARB, 
'A  Wilderness,  Desert,' &c-  Under  the  simpler  form  ^R,  in  He- 
brew, we  have  a  similar  meaning  of  Stripping,  &c.,  as  iTjK  ARH, 

...  •  ' 

"  To  Pluck  off,  or  Crop,  as  from. a  tree,''  &c ;  which  I  have  before 

produced.  In  Hebrew  top,  ;nn.^HRB,  means  "Tp  )>«  or  lie 
•'waste  or  Etesolate,'*^  which,  belongs  to  any  ARB.;  The  term 
comes  to  its  original  sense  of  Stirring  up  or  Cutting  up  a  surface, 
when  it  signifies,  as.  a  substantive,   ''  A   Knife— a  Tool   to  cut 

_  •  _  •    *  • 

"  stones  with,  a  Chisel — and  an  Ax,  or  Pick- Ax ; "  where  we  are 
brought  to  the.  very  Spot.  In  Arabic  these  Hebrew  words  g^y 
HRM^  an^  yyif  HRB,  have  a  variety  of  parallel  terms,  some  of 
which  Castell  Ifas  collected.  The. term  1^1  Erm a,  means  "Desert, 
"  Desolate,  barren,  empty,  vacant ;  Urma,  Any,  any  one ; ''  that 
i$»  a  person  standing  Desolate  or  Alone ;  and  among  the  various 
senses  of  v^l  E^b^  we  have  ''Desert,  Desolate,  laid  waste,"  whicji 
is  the  original  idea.  The  Arabjc  Scholars  must  seek  from  hence 
thp  various  senses  belonging  to  this  word  and  other  similar  terms. 
In  the  same  opening. of  Mr.  Richardson *$  Dictionary  I  find  the 


Jj\  Aram,.  "Rest,  tranquillity,  peace,  quiet,  repose,  cessa* 
*'  tion,  inact]on«'^  Hence  is  derived  the  familiar  Eastern  term 
HaraMi  the  apartment  for  Women,  the  place  of  Solitude,  Separation, 
and  Quiets  The  preceding  term  to  the  Arabic  Erma,  Desert,  &c,, 
just  produced,  is  ^jt  Arm,  &c.,  which  among  other  senses  means 
**  Prisons,  chambers,  clo$et§,  women's  apartments,*'  as  likewise 

*'  Consuming, 


\   ' 
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^^  Consuming,  raining;  destroying  ;'*  where  we  have  the  original  idea. 

In  the  next  column  of  Mn  Richardson's  Dictionary  I  find  ^U;l 

Erman,  (Pers.)  which  means  in  some  of  its  senses^  ^'  Labour*  exer- 

*<  cise,  grief,  anxiety,  trouble,"  where  we  have  the  precise  idea  of 

the  Latin  MKvuna;  which,  says  R.  Ainsworth,  ''is  used  for  Tpil, 

^*  Hard  labour^  and  by  consequence  Affliction^   wretchedness^  an-- 

*^  guish,  any  thing  that  is  Grievous.''    Cicero  defines  it  ''  Mgritudo^ 

^*  laboriosa/*    In  the  same  column  I  see  aajU;!  Arminian,  Arme^ 

nia;  and  I  must  here  observe,  that  tlie  Etymologist  in.  considering 

the  names  of  Places,  under  the  form  ^R}m,  b,  &Cm  should  first 

enquire,  whether  such  names  may  not  be  derived  from  the  idea  of 

the  Desert^  as  alluding  to  certain  parts  of  the  Land.   Thus,  I  ima« 

gine,   Arabcj  means  the  Desert   Country,    though   some  spots 

included  under  that  nanie  are   highly  fertile.    Thus  the   term 

Aram,  in  Scripture,  is  applied  to  Mesopotamia,  because  a  part  of 

it  is  Desert;  and  Pddan  is  adc^ed,  in  order  to  express  the  Culti^. 

vated  part  of  it;   so  that  Po^an^ Aram  means,  as  Bochart  justly 

observes,   '<  Mesopotamia^  culta   pars^;  quae   Deserta  opponitur/' 

Hence   the   Syriftns  are    called  Arimi,  Aram^i,  &c.     {Bochart. 

Geograph.  p.  75,  &c.) 

The  form  ^RM,  RM,  supplies  the  name  for  Man.  Thus  Aram 
is  the  name  of  the  son  of  5'/t#m,  and  the  grandson  of  Nahor;  from 
which  latter  word  some  have  derived  the  name  of  the  Country^«-r 
The  names  for  Man^  under  this  Element,  have  been  derived,  as 
I  imagine,  from  the  same  train  of  ideas  as  the  words  denoting 
Land,  though  they  are  applied  to  persons  in  an  active  sense,  binder 
the  notion  of  the  Harrower — the  /lott*<r— the  Powetful^Strong 
Being;  and  hence  the  Being  in  general-^3ftfn,  &c«  To  these 
names  for  Man  we  must  refer  the  Egyptian  term  for  a  Xing'— 
Prince— h.  X>reat  Man^  recorded  by  Herodotus,  Pi  Romis,  (jii^t^fM^,) 
where  the  Pi  is  the  Egyptian  article,  and  not  a  part  of  the  word^ 
as  Herodotus  silpix)ses,— the  Coptic  and  the  Gypsey  Kome — the 

English 
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English  cant  term.  RuM««^the  Eastern  Conqueror  Ram  ^^^sueh 
terms  ds  Rama8»  Rames,  tec. ;  which,  as  Mr.  Bryant  has  aeen^ 
signify  sooiiething  High  and  Greats  though  we  must  observei  that 
some  wordsi  denoting  Higkj  may  be  directly  connected  with  the 
Bigh^RaiitdVLM/ipart  ;«**^he  Egyptian  term  HEEM^r,  Erm^iv  (E^f^) 
/-EREUMfc^  &c.  The  English  cant  term  Rum  was  originally  de- 
rived from  the  Gjrpsies^     Sum  is  interpreted  by  Mr.  Grose  '*  Fhie, 

9 

''  good,  valuable/'  Who  has  collected  fifty-two  examples  oC  Ks  ap^ 
plication.  To  this  term  belong  the  names  for  the  L^quolrs  called 
EtoM  and  Rumbo»  which  will  be  manifest  by  observing^  among  the 
examples*,  quoted  by  Mn  Grose,  the  adjective  Rum  as  applied  to 
Liquors,  as  ''Rvm»  Booze^  W>nei  or  any  good  Liquor -^Rimt 
QuUltrSi,  Canary  Wine.— Rum  Nantx,  Good  French  Brandy.— 
'"^Rutm  Squuze,  Much  Wine,  ot  good  liq^uor,  given  awong  Fid* 
^'  dlers.->-RuM  Hoppers»  A  Drawer  at  a  Tavern."  Ca^tell,  under 
t3nC\  HRM,  the  Chaldee  word,  has  pmduced  HORMts,  as  the  name 
of  a.  IkatM-^the  country  AaibsMMr'and  the  s^nse  of  DiuS"^ 
Damitms;  and  among  the  parallel  tjsrms  we  have  a*  Syriac  word 
demoting  E^prr,  Mercurius-^Fontis,:  poiens^ :  valid^tsy  &Ci»  &c.  widi 
various  other  terms,  which  will  be  found,  when  examined,  to  consie 
within  the  sphere  of  my  explandtioni 

This  name  of  a  Demon  Will  remind,  us  of  the  Persian  Ahermou 
^^^yftl  ''A  Demon,  spirit,!  gikiist,  «atyn  The  prineiide  of  Evil, 
'Vin  opposition^  to  Qmuxd^  the  principle  of  Good,"  Here,  how* 
ever  some  difficulty  presents  itsirif ;  not  indeed,,  as  to  the  original 
idea  or  the  ultimate  Radical,  biit  as  to  the  mode  of  conceiving  the 
f^ise  natareof  .the.  composition.  The  first,  point  to  decide  is, 
vfhe^her  rhe  fQrmw  part  of  the- wiord  \^  Mtt  or  Aherm;  that  is^ 

whether  it  .belonga  to  the  simple  fbiun  ""R,  or  to  RUi ;   andi  the 

« 

qecond  point  is*,  whether  the  n  be  an  onganical  addition  jto  tlie  m; 
or  whether  the  MN  be  not  significant,  undef  the  idea  of  the  Mav^ 
as  we  must  ever,  bear  in  mind,  that  the  Perstam  i»  a  Teutonic 

Dialect. 
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Dialecti  The  Or  or  Orm  in  Ormuzdi  blis:  surely  the  same  mesif^ 
kig  bf  the  Potent  £tfiff^;  appiied  in  its.  good  seh^e.  I  lilust  first 
observe,  withresjieot. to  Ohmkdi d'yk^\  tHat  the  word  preeedihg 
it»  in  Mr.  Richkvdsnon'k  Oktlohaiyv  U  \5kaikny  Difficulty,  TrouMe, 
and  likewise  V  A  foifest,  wood;  retreat,  6r  haunt  of  ^iid  b«^tb;''f 
in  which  hitt^  iense  we  unequivocally  aeie  the  original  idea  df  the 
Wild — Desolate-^Desert  Spot;  and  in  the  fitfmer  sehie  it  agrfees 
with  thd  Persian  tend,  before  inrddbofedi.^ JEkwimj  Trouble'.'  Hdre 
we  have  the  form  '^RM.  The  sarnie  id^  however  ap^ara^  iindd' 
the  form  jJ  Aur,'  the  Brst  letters/ of  thfe  Persian-  ORtsuxd  of 
AvitMuxd  in  the  fanMliap  veAi  {jSjJi  hvKdth,  Td  Brin^,  &Cifiii- 
Mote,  ito.-^ThroWt  fiiOii  winch  I'  have  shewn  id  relate  to  an  attion 
of  fbreg  ahd  VioltMe.  .  The' second  |»aitt  Mnztif  of  OrMu^^  M«iai 
to  belong  to  O.^  MRDy(Fiers.)  ^'A  JVfan^  a  h^ro/'  •  TH^  term 
Murdi  which  is  ndthing  but  ihe  JKftxrt  'm  Mortidisj  is  leilofwrl  t6 
exist  in  another  word  for  a  Demdh,  as  <Im^<^  Dtv-'Miitd,  *'  /i  wiM 
'*  man,  a  nxmster,  a  satyr."-^Witi»  respect  to  Ahtefmafti  t  mviit 
observe,  that  the  Man  seems  ti6<  be  significant^  and  to  mean'  Manit 
th«  Being,  whc^ther  t\it  fdrmcir  pun  be  Ahi»  0T^Ah9trH.  In  the 
Persian  terms  for  a  Msro,  ^U^  ItTa^frimaa,  •  a  detebrated  fabulous 
Heto  of  Persia,  and-^jL^^  Behtiunii  a  :Ri»^,  Monarchy -Ac^^Kani^ 
of  a  Demovi-or  Genius,  tic  I  think  we  unequivocally  v^eb- the 
Man,  the  Pers«nag<e ;  th^  B4fh\t(X\ie  ^,  dr  BR,> dei^otlng  Or^at,fA 
a  Variety  of  Languages,  j\j  Bar,'  (Pers.)  &c  ;  -and  ih&  Kaher  Me- 
longs  to  an  Arabic  word,  adopted  by  the  Pefrsitans,  Hy-  the  sam^e 
column  of  Mr.  Riehiardsoii's  DiciiciHary, ;  Xefcr^  Fbroe,  Violence-^ 
Kehr  kirdii,  ( Persc)  To  cionqner,'  &cv  >1!Jnder:  Cahetiitan  is  a  Per- 
sian quotation,  which  Mr.  R  ichardsot^i  tranlslates  by  *fT\f6iCdherman 
?*df  his  ti'Ayes,  and  the  Neriman:<  of  hiii  age, '  (u«^' com^araf ivety  ais 
**we  d<y  Alexatid^,  CseSar,  &c.  ;)'•  Where  tet  Us  note  in  N&it»ant  that 
the  Afdn  again  a)^|Sears:>  The- JVm' in  i^rwna«  (jly»- J  belongs  to 
a  teiin  in    the  same'  cottrmn  -of  Mr.  HichardsonV  Dictiohaiy 

Nerh 
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Nerh  oy  /'Membrum  virile!  dujusm  animantis»''  or  to  its  parallel 
term  in  the  preceding  column  yi  Ner,  '*  Male,  masculine-r-Menir 
V  brum  virile/'  To  this  fbeloiigs^the  German  JVinr,  Stultus  ^  tSo 
which:  Wachter  can  find  ^no ^parallel  in  the  Gothic  and  Saxon 
Dialects.  The  Nar^  the  .Male  and  the.  Fool,  tni^ns  the  gT^lar^ 
the  Hard  substance,  as  the  ''gNafled  Oak/'&c.  *iVbrr^,  (Germ.) 
"  A  kNuff  kNurU  g^ar,''  &c.  &c.  Whatever  may  be  the  origin 
of  the  Perfilian  Ahermati^  sUoh  I  imagine  to  be  that  of  the  German 
HfiRMANi ' ArminiW,  &c.  ;&c«  In  German,,  as  Wachter  obseives, 
Herman,  signifies:  f'  Aries,  vir  gregis,'*  which  he  vhry  naturally 
derives  from  Her,  Grex,  and  Man,  Mas,  quiasi  Vir  gregis.  Nothing 
can  be  more  probable ;  and  yet  the  preceding  word  in  Wachter  s 
Glossary,  is  HsaMt  Harm,  Aries ;  where  we  have  the  form  ^RM, 
as  in  Harm,  under  the  idea  of  the  Harm^t,  the  Router,  Butter, 
Yet  in  the  same  column  we  have  Herman,  Miles»  Vir  exercitus, 
which  he  still  very  properly,  as  it  seems,  refers  to  Her  quatenus 
Exercitum  Jiotat*  He  seems  to  doubt;  whether  AaMijMm^.  belongs 
to  Herman,  or  'to  the  Cdtic  Aer,  Praelium,  and  Man*  The  Celtic 
Aer  and  the  *  German  Her,  belong,  as  we  have  seen,  to  each 
other,  under  the  idea  of  HARROwm^,  HARRYm^.  Such  are  all 
the  facts,  belonging:  to  the  f6rmation  of  these  words  Herman,  &c., 
and  the  Reader  must  form  his  own  opinion.  The  ^-^Ermani.  mean 
the  Armikii,  Uq.  &c.  If  we  suppose,  that  the  Ger  belongs  to 
Ger  or  fFer^  helium,  and  Man,  we  come  to  the  same  thing,  as  we 
see  in  tc/^Er,  how  we  are  brought  to  the  form  ^R.  In  the  same 
column  of  Wachter  we  have  Hermm,  ''Sich  H^rm^n,  Contristari;'* 
which  he  justly  refers  to  Harm,  Luctus ;  and  here  the  addition  of 
the  N  arises  from  the  Infinitive  termination.  We  have  likewise 
*^  Brmelin,  Harmlein,  Mus  Ponticus*  Gallis  Ermine  ab  Armenia 
^^  dictus,  quod  inde  ejusmodi  murium  pelles  in  Europam  advehe- 
*<  rentur/*  This  Etymological  conjecture  depends  on  an  Histori* 
cfd  fact>  which  should  be  w^  examined.    I  am  disposed  to  think, 

that 
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that   Ermine,  (Fr.)  &c.    means   the    Mouse,   as  denoting    the 

r 

Scratcher^  &c.;  and  the  French-Ctymologists  will  see*  that  with 
this  idea  it  agrees  with  a  word  in  their  Language,  under  the 
sam^l  form^  Eruii^fEj  7;  Instrument  de  menuEisier .  pout*  degrosser 
"  le  bois;">wl^r^  the  <»nn  actually  signifies  xhe.Scrapet.  But 
what  is  curious,  these  teirma  ate  directly  brought  in  French  to  the 
id^  of  ^le  J>€^olMed  [Qxo^n^f  §ff ,  Ep^i:  denojtes  ''T^esi  en 
"  friches^!';  which  Menage  derives  ftxii^y  JP^eema,  (Qc;.  t»  i^^vm*) 
The  Eraiike,  thfe  Fur,  i$  supposed^  to  |)§  d^^rived  frQm  the  Mduse» 
which  is  probable i.<  yet ^^his  depi^iidl^B  on  ^Historical  evidence. 
I  shall  sliew,  that  in  general  the  ^eRse .  QjT. the  Furry  substance  is 
derivied^frotn  theidda  6f  what. is  /Zat^ftr^nd  that  this  ia  connected 
with  i^e  Grbund  m  a -RougE  sitate*  GTJbts^isi  the  origin  >o£Fi/r,, 
wbich^  wie '  'know,: >ls  ^ dx  :pnce  applied ,  iik  the  S\ufE  andv;the-Dirt 
concr^tiont'^ithe 'iFV^rr^^i  tea-kettle.  I  shall  shew  too^  that 
Sahle^  black,  and  Sable,  the  Stuff,  belong  to  Sahulumr  for  the  same 
reason.  Bbchart  has  referred  the  French  word  ERAifiNE^  the  In-^ 
strument,  to  an  Arabic  term  of  a  similar  meaning ;^  and.  we,  shall 
understand,  after  tlie  above  observations  on  Eastern  termsi  Kow 
this  relation  takes  place.  We  cannot  bpt  observe,  that  the^  fW9^* 
of  the  Great  nation,  the  RoMdii^,— I^o^ani,.  belQ|rigs  to  oifp,  Ele- 
ment RM ;  and  Roa^ani  iS'the  naq(ie,^.^by:Whi(;h  ,t])e  G^p$@}i;^;diis- 
tinguish  their  own  TriBc^.' This  is  certainly  a  vei^  ourlous 
coincidence ;  and  I  must  leave  the  Reader  to  his  qwn  reflexions, 
respecting  the  cause  of  its ,  exijstence,  on  which  I  haye  ventured  to 
offer  a  suggestion  on  a  former  occ^^n,  (Prj^o.)  ;  Wepljall  find,, 
as  we  proceed^  Icarward  in  our  Researg|a/Bj|,  <]^at  .th|9,(»^r^^m«tory 
of,  Qiankincl  is  degositei) J^;  ^lye  !Elements  of  Language.       . .  i,.  ^ 
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Rj  V,  F,  &c.. 
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••P***^^ 


jv,  li,  &C. ;     ■     '  :  I'  tl^^AA^,  &c.  (Eng.)  To  Throw, 

Words  relating  to  the  QrounA,  ««»*  »»P»  «<  *«  Ground,  in 

and  to  the  action  of  ^ftmV  Jtf«'*^**'-ARp. 

rt  up,  iis  by  ttie  'inithiinbnts  '  w*- ARf  &«.  (Eng.  ftc.)     The 

ofHttsbandry^thelSA'RRow,  Thjrowfl  up  GroUnd. 

<&b':  &<>.    TerAiSi  whieli  are  wliUw*  &c  <Bng.>  To  Throw, 

connecMd  Willi  these  words.  Cast?  over,  dr  about. 
■'■■    and  which  express  actions  of 

Fiolenc*  '-^  CotHmotion  >^  ^i^ 

tation,  98  signifyihg  To  'Pluck 

— Ttat-^weep  up-^ff,  a  way» 

&c*  &c. 


rf^^l^^fcrfW  »*  *!»«» 


ARv-ttw.  (Lat.)  The 

Agir  AR-atuSt  or 

EAR'rfLani- 

ORVa,  URva.  (Teut)    Glebas 

'  vomere  Aratri  prdscihdere, 
dentatis  Rastris  vertere  et 
Ytiinuer^.'  '         ' 

IRf'tXt  V^p-ex,  &c.  (Lat.) 
A  Rake,  or  Harrow. 

ARf,  0Rpi  &c.  ( T«ui^  •  AHy 
Rustic  Instmnient  or  appara-' 
tus.  '  '     - 

ARMa.  (Lat.)  Any  Tool,  In- 
stminient. 


Harv^M^  Rxap,  &c.  (Eng.  &c.) 
AftPB^ARPa^r.  (Gr.)  A  Reap- 
ing-'Hoek, andan  lastmment 

'    for  Saking  theGround. 

A&poso, 

Rxpia.  {Gr.  Lat)  To  Sweep  off, 

«way. 
RoB}  RArmtt  RAvisA, 
RAvage, 

Ray  fnouf, 

RAy£,:|tjPt 

RivB,  ^c.  &c,  (iEpg.  k^.  &c.) 


Riff=Raff, 

RUBBlVft,  &c. 


■<<»»#  ^•f.f^^^^^f 


f^'*-*^^ 


I 


,  Ruffle,  Rum- 
ple, Riffle. 

&c  &c.  &c. 


^A«y##«^<#'^'"^  t^**-* 


It 
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It  is  impossible,  I  think,  not  to  grant,  with  the  Lexicographers 
and  Etymologists,  that  ARvum,  /'Properly  Land  Ploughed,  hut 
"  pnsown,  but  in  general  any  Field,  Ground  or  Land,"  belongs  to 
ARo.     Here  we  at  once  see,  how  the  form  '^Rb,  Rv,  85c.  is  con- 
nected with  the  simple  form   ^R.     Vossius  likewise  reminds   us 
of  the  Greek   Aro^,  (A^o^,)   for  which  the  ^olians  said  ARbo^. 
(A^Cos.)    An  adjacent  word*  to  this  in  our  Latin  Vocabularies,  is 
ARwUpendium'^ARBi^pendium,   or   ARa^pennis^   A   Measure    of 
Land;  to  which  have  been  justly  referred  the  terms  in  modern 
Languages,  as  AR^pent,  (Fr.)  AER^ant,  (Belg.)  &c.    The  former 
part  of  these  words  belongs  to  ERa,  (Ef«,)  ARyum,  EARxfe,  &c. ; 
and  the  PanU  Pen,  signifies,  as  the  Etymologists  say,  '  Ambitum, 
where.it  agrees  with  various   names,    denoting  an   Enclosure^ 
Boundary,  &c.,  as  Pen,  (Eng.)    Penes,  Penus,  (Lat.)  the  Store- 
House  ;    Finis,  (Lat.)  &c.     Another  adjacent  word  to  ARvum  is 
ARy/na,  or  ARsmaa  which  means  ''  Pingue  durum  quod  est  inter 
^'  cutem  et  viscus;'*   and  here  the  Etymologists  inform  us,  that 
ARsina  is  a  Sicilian  word  for  the  Flesh,  (A^&ya,  x^co^,  tiiaXog,) 
though   some   propose  a  different  idea.    These  terms  seem  to 
mean  only  the  Rising^up,  Swelling^out  Extremity,  like  the  ARvwm 
— the  Ridges  of  a  Ploughed  Field.     We  have  seen,  that  Rucki  the 
back,  means  the  Ridge.     We  have  seen  likewise,  that  in  Armoric 
ERo,  ERvv,  ERv^n,  means  ''  A  Ridge,  or  (high)  Furrow; "  where 
we  again  perceive,  how  the  forms  ^R,  Rv,  pass  into  each  other. 
Wachter,  under  ERb^,   placed    in   different   articles,   signifying 
Hares^  Hareditas,  '<  Possessio  viventis,  mobilis  et  immobilis,"  has 
produced  various  terms,  as  ORf«,  Pecus,  Peeunja ;  YRf,  YRf«, 
**  Pecus,  bona,  res,  universa  suppellex  rustica,  et  praediorum  dos ;" 
£4l«ve,  Hsreditas ;  and  ORva,  or  URva,  '''  Glebas  vomere  aratri 
"  proscindere,  dentatis  Rastris  vertere,  et  minuere ;  '*   where  we 
se^  the  original  idea.    Jt  should  seem,  as. if  these  words,  denoting 
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the  Heir,  Property,  the  Instruments  of  Husbandry/ belonged  di< 
rectly  to  the  idea  of  the  Field  or  ARvum :  and  thus  perhaps  we 
should  imagine,  that  Heir,  H«r^5,&c.  did  not  belong  immediately 
to  the   same  series  of  terms,  as  ERb^.     Yet  this  distinction  is 
minute,  as  we  have  seen,  that  HiERe^  itself  is  derived  from  the 
action  of  Stirring  up  the  Ground,  whatever  may  be  the  precise  idea 
by  which  it  is  connected  with  that  action.     When  the  writer  has 
performed  his  duty  by  producing  all  the  facts»  relating  to  the 
matter ;  the  Reader  must  be  contented  to  take  his  share  in  deciding 
on  the  question.    In   the  German  term  Arb^i^,  Labor,  and  its 
parallels  EKFide^  &c.,  we  are  again  brought  to  the  Ground ;  and 
Wachter  has  justly  reminded  us^  under  this  word,  of  the  various 
forms  Ar,  Terra;    Erw,  (Celt.)  Jugerum;    Erwm,  Terram  ver- 
tere;  URra,  ORva,&c.&c. 

While  I  am  examining  these  words,  in  Wachter^  I  cast  my  eyes 
on  Arf»  '*Telum  missile,'*  &c.,  which  he  has  justly  compared  i^ith 
the    Celtic  Arf,  the   Saxon  Arwe^  Mrwe^  Sagitta;   the  Engfish 
Arrow,  &c.;  which,  as  he  says,  some  derive  from  Werfen^  Jaca- 
lari,  and  others  from  Yra,  Vibrare,  and  which  has  found  its  way 
into  proper  names;   as  ARsa^asle^,  teli  potens,  &c.,  and  ArabOi 
'*  fluvius.  in  Danubium  sese  efFundens,  nunc  Rab^,**  &c«     He  does 
not  appear  to  understand,  that  Arf,  in  this  sense,  belongs  to  the 
succeeding  word  A&f,  *'  Instrumcntum  Rusticum,"  which  he  has 
properly  referred  to  Urf,  Universa  supellex  rustica;  Orva,  ^tfrare. 
The  original  idea»  we  see»    is   that  of  a  Rustic  Instrument  (of 
Ploughing  the  Ground;  and  hence  any  weapon  in  generals    In  tba 
Latin  IRp-^^,  URp-^x,  HURp*^;^,  *' A  Rake  with  Iron  teeth  to  pull 
^  up  Herbs  by  the  Roots,^  a  HARRow,"  as  R.  Aina  worth  eat  plains 
it,  we  are  brought  to  the  verjr  spot,  supposed  in  my  hypodtesis. 
We  now  perceive,  if  Arrow  be  directly  connected  with   these 
words,  and  is,  quasi  Arrov.  or  Ae&of,  that  it  is  ultimately  a^ 
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taehed  to  the  Aavi^m,  remote  as  it  may  seem  from  this  idea. 
It  is  impossible  now  not  to  see,  that  Arm^i,  Arms,  &Cm  are  only 
different  forms  of  Arf,  Ubf,  and  that  they  are  attached  to 
AKi^entum,  Cattle,  which  the  Etymologists  understand  to  belong 
to  Aro.  R»  Ainsworth  explains  Arma,  in  one  sense,  by  ''All 
'*  manner  of  Tools  for  all  arts,  mysteries,  occupations,  and  diver- 
'^  sions;'*  and  he  produces  two  familiar  passages,  where  we  are 
brought  to  the  genuine  idea'  of  Rustic  Instruments,  ''  Dicendum 
^\  et  quae,  sint  duris  Agrestibus  Arma.— 'Cerea/ia  Arma/'  It  is 
not  necessary  to  multiply  quotations  on  so  familiar  an  application 
pf  the  term.  The  Armii^,  the  Arm  of  a  Man,  is  the  effective 
Instrument t  with  which  he  performs  actions.  I  shall  shew,  that 
TooU  Telum,  belong  to  Till^  and  oPLon,  (OirXott)  To  Polet,  (IIoXm, 
Aro,)  To  Plought  for  the  same  reason. 

In  the  Dialects  of  the  Celtic  I  find  for  ARMa»  in  Lbuyd,  the 
Welsh  ARv^»  the  Irish  ARM,  and  the  Armoric  ARtneL  The 
forms*  under  which  the.  term  ARvjb  appears  in  the  Welsh  Dic^ 
tionaries,  are  ARr,  •*  A  Weapon,  Tool  j"  EIRp,  YRf  ;  and  we 
find  likewise  ARuetk,  A  Preparing,  preparation,  provision;  and 
Awiturth,  To  Knead  dongh,  &c. }  where  we  come  to  the  more 
original  idea  of  Preparing  plastic  materials,  as  in  the  Cultivation  of 
Land.  In  Armoric,  the  term  ARMoaiotf,  means  Jrms;  and  Armel, 
An  Amhry,  cup- board}  where  let  us  note  the  term  Ambry  or 
Amber,  &c.,  which  the  Etymologists  have  justly  referred  to 
Armarium;  (Lat.)  Aumoire^  Armoire,  (Fr.)  8cc.  the  Repository  for 
Akms  of  every  sort.  Instruments,  Vessels,  &c.  In  the  Greek 
Arma,  (A^pe,  Currus  Vehiculum,  et  A^fto,  Onus,  r«a^fe«r«,.Arma,) 
we  have  the  Rustic  Instrument  of  the  Cart^  &c. }  and  in  Armaliu, 
(AMiMkmf  Cibus,  Alimentum  demensam,)  we  have  the  Prepared 
Provision,  as  contained  in  the  Repository  of  the  Armeil.  Thas  we 
see,  what  we  should  naturally  expect,  a  priori,  to  find,  that  the 
terms  for  Instruments— Tools ^  &c.,  by  which  things  are  effected, 
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Made — Prepared^  belojig  to  that  important  action  of  Cultivating  or 
Preparing  the  Land,  to  which  they  were  originally  more  particu- 
larly applied. 

The  term  w-Arp  must  be  referred  to  the  Element  '^RP,  and 
its  true  idea  is  that  of  Stirring — Throwing — Turning  or  Casting 
up — about ^  &c.  It  was  originally  applied,  as  I  imagine^,  to  the 
action  of  Throwing  up  the  Ground,  ARvi/m,  &c.,  as  m  Oava, 
Uuva,  Fertere  Terrain.  Its  genuine  sense  appears  in  the  term 
Warp,  as  applied  to  the  Mole,  or  the  Mould^WAix?.  The  word 
Mole  belongs  to  Mould,  for  a  similar  reason*  Junius,  and  his 
Commentator,  Lye,  have  placed  Warp  in  five  different  articles, 
^  under  the  senses  of  "Conjicere" — "Ovum  parere,  excludere" — 

for  "Wrap"  — "  Incurvescere*'  —  "Warp  in  cloth.  Stamen;" 
which  latter  word  Junius  has  justly  referred  to  the  parallel  terms, 
signifying  '*  To  Throw,"  in  various  Languages,  as  Weorpan^  (Sax.) 
JVerfent  (Germ.)  Wairpan^  (Goth.)  Jacere,  conjicere.  The  Ety- 
mologists, however,  seem  to  understands  that  in  all  these  senses, 
except  in  that  of  Wrap,  the  term  contains  the  same  fundamen«- 
tal  idea.  In  the  sense  of  the  *  Warp'^  Pannel'  we  see  that  of  an 
uneven  surface,  w^hen  it  is  Thrown  up  in  Ridges— Protuberances, 
j;  &c.     In  German,  WERPen, '  To  Throw,  cast  or  fling  a  thing/  &c. 

means,  in  one  sense,  the  same  as  the  English  Warp,  applied  to 
IVood^  as  "Die  Schwelle  hat  sich-  ein  wenig  ^^worfen,  The 
••  threshold  h^s  Cast  or  Warpd  a  little,"  as  my  Lexicographer  ex- 
plains it*»  . 

Wachter 


*  We  shall  now  understand  the  beauty  of  a  celebrated  passage  m  Shakspeare }  who 
has  applied  Warp  to  that  state  of  a  Surface,  as  water,  whed  it  is  Stirred  up  or  Forced 
from  its  naturally  smooth  condition  by  the  action  of  a  violent  agent,  as  a  Freezing  Wind 
or  Frost  in  general,  to  which,  under  all  its  operations,  we  have  ever  annexed  tlie  idea  of 
Corrugating  or  Shrivelling  up  a  Surface.  .      ' 
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Wachter  has  derived  Weorf,  Warf,  circulus,  from  the  Latin 
Orb/5,  which  he  refers  to  IJkbus,  Curvus,  and  VKBare,  Circulum 
describere.  These  words  certainly  all  belong  to  the  terms 
w-ERFew,  w-^RBen^  Vertere;  Orv^,  Urv^,  Vertere  Terram. 
We  shall  now  understand  most  fully,  how  Orbo,  Orbu5,  are  at- 
tached to  ORBf5,  under  the  idea  of  Stirring  ufi^^Routing  or  Turning 
up  or  over ^  so  as  to  mdke  Desolate,  according  to  my  conjecture  in 
another  place,  just  as  Ferto  signifies  "  To  Turn,*'  and  '*To  over- 
**  thVow,  to  Cast  down,  to  Turn  upside  down,*'  as  R.  Ainsworth 
explains  it.  We  shall  now  at  once  agree,  that  Urb5  belongs  to 
these  words  OrbiV,  Sec,  and  that  it  means  the  Circumference  or  the 

Surrounding  Boundaries  of  a  City.  We  are  here  again  brought 
to  the  Ground;  as  the  Etymologists  acknowledge,  that  Urb^ 
belongs  to  URBum  or  VRwumf  ''  Aratri  Curvatura,  pars  Aratri,. 

'*  quo 


«  Freeze,  Freeze,  thou  bitter  sky, 
**  Thou  dost  not  bite  so  nigh, 

'  «  As  benefits  for^got : 
*<  Though  thoa  the  Waterj  Wawlt, 
<<  Thy  sdng  is  not  so  sharp, 

*<  As  friend  remember'd  noL  {As  Ton  Like  it.) 

We  must  observe,  on  all  these  occasions,  that  the  mind  does  not  confine  itself  to  a  single 
idea,  or  to  one  mode  of  operation  ezbting  in  a  certain  action ;  but  it  embraces  at  once,  and 
without  deliberation,  die  ^irarious  modes»  under  which  that  action  familiarly  operates. 
The  Bitter  or  Freezing  Sky  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  Freezing  Wind^  during  the 
action  of  which  we  see  the  smooth  surface  of  the  Wat^  Wabp'o— ^jt/o/r^  or  Stirred 
yp  in  Wrink,les  or  Corrugations  ;  and  again  the  Sitter  Sky,  ;Mdth  or  without  Wind,  Stirs  upi 
oxtogedier — Turns^^Dranvs  VLf  or  together,  or  Contracts,  the  same  smooth  aurface  into  a 
clodified  state,  if  I  may  so  say  ^  w;hich  Clodified  state  we  have  ever  been  accustomed  to. 
connect  with  the  action  of  Throwing  up  or  together  die  Clods  or  Dirt  of  the  Earth. in 
Heaps — Ridges — Rucks,  &c.  If  the  Poet  had  used  the  word  Corrugated  instead  of 
Wabp'd  it  would  have  expressed  every  idea,  which  we  annex  to  the  action  of  Frost  upon 
the  Water ;  and  we  know,  that  Corrugated  i»  derived  from  the  action  of  Throwing  up  a 
surface  in  Rucks  and  RinoBs.  In  short,  however  we  may  reason  on  the  peculiar, apr 
plication  of  Wabp,  in  this  passage,  we  must  refer  the  id^  to  its  familiar,  and^  as 
I  imagine,  original  sense,  when  it  ia  applied  in  the  combination  JUouid^W kvii^,  to  the- 
action  of  W a  b  Pfn;  up  the  JUouid  in  Hecps,  or  into  a  Mas/f  &c. 
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•*  quo  niuri  designabantur."  We  dannot  but  note,  how  c-Vrvus 
seems  to  connect  itself  with  these  words,  either  by  the  vowel 
breathing  passing  into  the  harder  sound  C,  or  by  the  Teutonic 
addition  of  the  Ge,  ^*»Worf.  We  shall  find  many  words  under 
the  form  CRV,  &c.,  Which  seem  to  bear  the  same  relation,  but 
we  cannot  well  decide  on  these  points  till  the  Element  CR,  CRb. 
shall  be  fully  unfolded.  In  the  Greek  Raibo^,  Raiboo,  (VmCos^ 
Incurvus,  P«iC9«,  Incurvo,)  the  breathing  before  the  R  does  not 
appean  but  in  the  old  English  word  WkABBed  it  is  visible.  An 
ancient  ooniic  writer,  speaking  of  women,  says, 

**  Be  theyr  coodicioDs  so  croked  aad  crabbed, 

**  Frowwdly  fashtonde,  ao  wayward  and  Wbabbbd. 

{OH  Phyt,  Vol. i.  p.  9) 

« 

Mr.  Steevens  observes  on  this  passage,  that  Wrabbed  is  **  a  word 
"  coined  for  the  sake  of  the  rhime."  Let  us  mark  the  explana- 
toiy  term  ^-Rabbed,  which  should  likewise  seem  to  belong  to 
these  words.  Wachter,  under  W»RP>  Circulus*  reminds  us  of  the 
English  Wharf,  and  its  parallels  Hweorfa,  (Sax.)  Crepido,  littoris, 
Ripa;  Wetf^  (Belg.)  &c.    We  8ee>  how  the  Whar]^  relates  to  the 

• 

Raised-up  Spot  by  the  water  sidei  because  it  means  the  Warp'd 
or  Thrown^'Up  f^th^  in  making  the  Furrow  —Channel— Hollo w, 
in  which  water  is  made  to  pass*  dinner  has  rightly  explained 
Wharf  by  ^' Agger  factitius  in  flumine  prominens  }*^  and  has  re- 
feri?d  it»  aa  Junius  has  donet  to  the  German  Wkrp peo,  Jacere,  &c«» 
though  they  have  forgotten  the  kindred  term  in  Englihli  Warf* 
Here  again  we  cannot  but  note»  how  c^^RsPido  agrees  in  sense 
with  Wharf  J  and  let  us  note  a  similar  apparent  relation  of 
C'AKY^'dis  to  //qz-Eorf-Po/^. 

Werf,  Warf,  mean^  in  German^  **  Circulu8»  circuitus/'  what 
Tuna  round,  or  Surrounds;  which  Wachter  has  not  referred  to 
Werfm,  but  to  Wesb^a,  Vertere,     We  shall  now  understand, 

that 
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that  these  verbs  are  only  difFerent  forms  of  each  other.   This  sense 
of  WEKBen,  Vertere,  is  the  original  idea ;  and  yet  nothing,  on  the 
first  view»  can  appear  more  remote  from  the  primitive  notion  than 
the  vftrious  significations  of  WsaB^n,  which  means  ^'  To  trafllick, 
"  trade,  &c.— rTo  woo  or  court  a  lady— To  levy  or  raise  soldiers/^ 
&c.  &c«     The   sense   of  Commerce  is  derived  from  the  idea  of 
Change   or   Turning  things  about,  so  as  to  pass  into  dififerent 
hands.    In  the  sense  of  Courting  we  still  tee  the  ideg  of  Turning 
or  Going  round  or  about,  as  the  Latins  use^  says  Wachter,  Ambire, 
(Ambire  amorem  puella^)  i.e.  Circumire  for  Circumeundo  petere. 
The  sense  relating  to  Soldiers,  as  connected  with  the  original 
idea  of  Siirring-^Tuming  or  Raising  upf  is  manifest  from  the  ex- 
planatory words  Levy  and  Raise,  which  both  belong  to  the  notion 
of  Stirring  up.    Under  WERb^i,  Veiti,  in  gyrum  moverl,  Wachter 
produces  HWEORf-^Po^,  Carybdis,  which  we  call  WHIRl-Poo/  I 
where  we  see,  how  the  "^  R  imparts  its  sense  to  these  words,  and 
that   the  f  and  l  are  merely  organical  additions,  as  likewise 
WIRbeLi  Vertex,  where  the  /  is  again  an  organical  addition  to  the 
Rb*     We  have  the  simpler  form  of  these  words,  signifying  ''  To 
««  Turn  up— round-^about— aside,"  &c.,  in  fTrie,  Firer,  &c* :  and 
thus  we  see,  how  in  all  the  various  forms,  the  ^R  may  be  consi« 
dered,  as  imparting  and  preserving  the  original  force  and  spirit  of 
the  Element,  as  w-Rie,  viRer^  &c.  veKrOf  wRearh,  &c.  weRsen,^ 
weRTen,  &c.     All  this  is  perfectly  visible,  without  any  confusion 
or  embarrassment}  and  we  all  acknowledge  the*  relation,  which 
these  words  ultimately  bear  to  each  other,  and  we  suflSciently  per- 
ceive the  different  degrees  of  affinity,  by  which-rbe  various  members 
in  this   common  family  have  been  thus  related.  The  succeeding^ 
word,  in  Junius,  to  Wharf,  ia  *'  Wharf Jfn/,  second^  third.  Vices 
"  primae,  secundae,  tertix;    V.    TUrn  5  '*   where,  under   Turn,  he 
refers  us  justly  to  the  Teutonic  Unarben,  Vertere,  though  he  does 

^    not 
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not  see  any  relation  between  Wharf,  Vicesj  and  Wharf,  Moles^ 
the  Turned  up  or  Cast  up  Ground. 

The  Latin  Ripa,  we  shall  now  see,  means  the  whaRr  or  Cast-^ 
<nit  Soil  or  Mound,  from  the  Channel  or  Hollow.  *  Some  explain 
Ripa  by  '^Pinnacula  terras  juxta  fluvium/'  where  we, see  the  idea 
of  the  tc;^aRF  more  fully.  Ripa  has  been  referred  to  Rhus;  and 
we  shall  now  see,  that  Rivn^,  the  River,  is  the  Excavated  Chan- 
nel, of  which  Ripa  is  the  Mound  or  Bank.  From  Rivus  is  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  Rivalis^  the  Rivals  the  contending  Partner  in 
the  fTater^Course,  that  necessary  object  in  the  cultivation  of  Dry 
Lands,  where  Rivui  appears  in  its  more  humble  and  original 
sense.  In  Euripo^,  (Ei^nroc,  Euripus,  Fretum  reciprocum,  quale 
est  inter  insulam  Eubasam  et  Atticam;  Fretum  quodvis :— Stag- 
num  seu  fossa,  aqua  plena  in  horti^r)  we  see  the  Rivn^  with  a 
breathing  before  the  ^Rv,  and  it  is  brought,  to  its  primitive  idea, 
when  it  means  the  Channel  in  a  garden.  I  shall  shew,  that  the 
explanatory  term  Fretunit  under  the  Element  FRT,  belongs,  for 
the  same  reason,  to  the  English  FreU  &c.  '  To  Scratch  out  Hol- 
« lows,'  &c.— *'  Fret  Channels  in  her  cheeks,"  &c.  We  shall  now 
see,  that  the  Ribs,  with  -its  parallels  Ribhle,  (Sax.  and  Belg.) 
Rippe,  (Germ.)  &c.  &c.  mean  nothing  but  the  Ripje,  or  Bounds, 
including  the  Hollow  of  the  Abdomen.  In  Sbakspearei  the  Ribs 
and  the  RiPiB  are  united,  when  he  describes  our  Island, 

.  *'  Ai  Neptane'i  park,  Ribbed  and  paled  in 

"  with  rocks  unMaleable."  (fiymbel.  A.  III.  S.  1.) 

The'  terms  belong  to  Rivusy  appear,  we  know,  in  various  Lan- 
guages* Emertt  &c.  (Fr.)  &c. ;  and  in  the  Spanish  Rio  we  have 
the  simpler  form,  which  brings  us  to  fi«o,  (Pi«.)  The  term  Arrive, 
and  sometimes  Rive,  are  acknowledged  to  belpng  to  Ripa  ;  and.  in 
old  English  we  have  Rivaoe,  (*'  O',  do  but  think  you  stand  upon 
-_  the  Rivaoe."     Ben.  V.  A.  III.  S.  i.)  which  is  immediately 

derived 
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derived  from  the  French  word  under  the  same  form.  Let  as  mark 
the  term,  adopted  in  the  latter  sentence»  de-^KivE,  so  familiar  and 
important  in  these  discussions ;  which  term,  we  know,  belongs  to 
the  race  of  words  before  us ;  and  which  may  shew  us,  by  another 
striking  example,  to  what  remote  purposes  the  actions  performed  on 
the  Ground  may  be  applied.  It  is  curious  too,  that  we  are  brought 
back  in  this  word  to  the  more  original  sense  of  the  Channel  of 
Water—'*  deRivatus^  deRived^  drawn  down  in  Channels.'*  I  can- 
not omit  observing  in  this  place,  that  a  word  under  the  same  form, 
as  Rib,  which  I  supposed  to  be  ultimately  taken  from  the  idea  of 
the  Earth  Thrown  up,  so  as  to  form  Mounds^  actually  signifies  in 
Scotch  the  l{id[g*^  formed  by  ploughing  up  the  Land,  ''To  Rib, 
^'  To  Rib  Land^  to  give  it  half  plowing.  S.  Belg,  ge^Rm, 
^'  Ridged.*'  To  the  above  words,  denoting  a  Channel^  we  must 
refer,  I  imagine,  the  English  term  Rabb#^,  and  the  Belgic  Robber 
Robbeken;  just  as  the  Latin  Cuniculus,  the  Coney ^  means  the  Hole, 
the  Channel,  and  the  Animal.  -  This  idea  will  make  it  agree  with 
the  verb  To  Rabb^^;  which,  among  Carpenters,  means,  says 
N.Bailey,  ^^To  Channel  boards;"  and  in  RABnetting  the  Ship* 
Wright  term,  "  The  letting^in  the  planks  into  the  keel,"  we  have 
a  similar  idea  of  close  union  by  a  Hollow.  The  Etymologists 
derive  Rabb^^  from  the  Hebrew  term  Hnn  RBA,  To  Increase ; 
which  I  consider  on  a  future  occasion. 

We  have  seen  in  Gawin  Douglas,  that  fTarp  is  used  for 
Wrap  ;  and  we  shall  now  understand,  that  they  are  only  different 
forms  of  each  other.  Skinner  smiles  at  Minshew  for  deriving 
Wrap  from  the  Belgic  fTerp,  Stamen,  or  the  German  Rqffen^ 
though  he  himself  derives  it  from  the  Saxon  HwEORp/an,  Vertere, 
which  belongs  to  fFerpy  Warp,  &c.  In  thef  German  RAFFen,  Cor^* 
ripere,  or,  as  my  Lexicographer  explains  it,  "  To  Sweep,  take  or 
''  Rake  together,*'  we  see  the  genuine  idea  in  its  stronger  sense  i 
and  we  cannot  help  noting,  how  the  explanatory  word  cor^Rifere, 

7  R  Rap/o, 
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Ra?^,  &c,  beloi^s  to  ]t«  Junius,  under  Wrap,  refers  to  the 
D^Mi&ti  y/RETiLer  samMen,  itnpUcare,  To  this  idea  of  W&afp/i^ 
round  must  be  referred  the  terms  for  GarmMts ^SabstBinten  used 
for  Tyingt  &a,  as  Robe,  and  its  parallels,  produced  by  the  Etymo^ 
legists^  R&M>e,  (Fr.)  Robim^  Rofa,  (Ital.  Span.)  Reaf^  {Sax.  and  old 
£tig%)  Vestis;  Riairwi,  (Eng.)  Ruhan,  (Fr.)  &c.,  which  is  not  de- 
lived  from  Re  and  BiW.—- RiJT,(apud  Jun«)  Veium,  Velamyi;  Rif, 
(Be]g«)  lavi^ucrum,  &c.  &c.  Rope,  (Eng.)  with  its  parallels  in 
various  Languagesi  as  Raips,  (Goth.)  Rap^  (Sax.)  Retb,  (Dan.) 
Rh^9  (Celt.)  &o.  &c.  The  succeeding  word  to  Rope,  in  Junius, 
IS  Rol'Efl^  Qx  Sappes^  Exta,  Intestina.;  which  mean  substances  of 
a  Rops-like  or  Siring-\\\i^  nature.  In  Belgic,  Yi^o^^Sack,  or 
l^H^Sack.  means  Fenter^  that  is,  the  Sack  or  Bag  for  the  Ropes 
or  Inttstints.  No  term  can  be  imagined  more  appropriate  to  the 
Circumvolutions  of  the  Intestines,  than  one,  which  belongs  to  the 
idea  of  WaAPPm^  round  and  round.  In  Galic,  RoPiii^  is  ''  A  Rop€\ 
*^  Ropan,  A  little  iZajfre ;  Rob  a,  A  Robe ;  Ropp^»,  To^itangle, 
^^  Ravel;  Ruibik,  A  Riband;"  where  the  fiorms  Ruibin  and 
Ri^an  will  shew  us,  that  Riband  and  Ruban  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Bind  or  Band,  though  the  form  Band  was  probably  adopted 
on  this  conceptson.  Let  us  mark  the  term  Rxvel,  another  of  these 
woitls»  In  the  combination  Ropey* Mi?/ tor  we  see  the  idea  an- 
nexed to  Rope,  brought  back  to  its  original  Spot.  Lye  explains 
Rap£>  in  one  of  its  aensea,  by^  Comitatus  portio,  cujusmodi  sunt 
^  sex  ^rtiones  in  agro  Sussex."  Somner  derives  this  from  Rap, 
Funis;  bat  Lye  refers  it  to  the  Islandic  Repp,  ^'Districtum  vel 
**  TVactum  Terra  Dotat ; "  where  vre  are  brought  to  the  Spot, 
supposed  in  my  hypothesis;  and  we  see  in  the  explanatory  words 
DistriOns  tind  Trectus^  which  re£er  in  aome  i5f  their  senses  to  an 
aotioti  of  Violence  in  Tearing  up  a  surf^ce^  how  Rape,  in  this 
signi^ation,  coincides  with  Rape,  teldliging  to  RAPfo. 

in  oldE  ng1ish>  ^RopEav  and  Rope=  Jlr/rtts  occur,  as  in  Shak- 

speare, 
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»peare,  &c«  '*  What  saucy  merchant  was  this,  that  was  so  full  <^ 
«  his  Ropery ?•'  (Rofn.   and  JuL)^'' An  he  begin  once,  he  will 
•'rail  in  his  Kon^Tricks.^'    (Taming  of  the^  Shr4W,  A.  L  S.  s!) 
Mr*  Malone  observes,  that  these  terms  ^*  originally  signified  abusive 
language,    without  any  determinate    idea^    such  language  as 
parrots  are  taught  to  speak;''  and  be  produces  the  combination 
^^  Rope-Ripe  chiding,  and  KovE-Ripe  terms."     Mr.  Steevens  con« 
cetves,  that  Roper Y  is  used  for  Roguery,  and  that  Rope  Tricks  mcan$ 
*^  Tricksi  of  which  the  contriver  may  deserve  the  Ropg/'    Thi$  is 
plausible;  and  it  might  seem,  that  the  combination  RoPE^^JSi^con- 
firmed  this  idea,  and  meant  Tricks  Ripe  for  the  Rope«     The  laftier 
writers  might  perhaps ^so  conceive  it;  yet  this,  I  imagine^  is  not 
the  original  idea.     Rope  belongs  probably  to  the  terms  for  Crying 
eut^  which  appear  under  our  E^ment  in  the  Teutonic  EKaleots,  as 
the  German  RuF^n,  ^*  To  cry  or  clamour,**  the  Belgic  Roepen,  the 
SwedislrRojfttf,  the  Saxon  Rof,  Hrop,  ffrt>^,C)afliare,&e.  produced 
by  Wachf er.     These  terms  for  Noise  are  connected  with  the  idea 
of  Agitation  in  Routing  up  sl  Surface.     la  the  Cn^glish  congenial 
terms  Roar  and  Rear  the  simple  form  ^R;  is  doubled;    and  in 
Up^Rore  we  cannot  distinguis^h  between  the  action  of  Routing  up 
a  surface  and  T^ise.     In  Rip  and  Roar  we  see  the  same  combi-< 
nation ;  and  the  Roep  in  Ro£P^n,&c.  had  precisely,  I  imi^ine,  the 
idea  conveyed  by  Rip.     In  German,  RoFF^n  or  Ruppm,  means 
^'  Ev^llere,  Ffilcar^e  aegetem  ;  *'  where  again  We  have  the  true  idea, 
which  brings  us  to  the  English  Reap,  kc.     Perhaps  Rope  Aipe  is 
the  same  as  Rip  and  Roar  in  an  inverted  order,     in  a  Dutdi 
translation  of  Virgil  now  before  me,  the  ''Undiqite  4isque  adeo 
'^  Turbatur  agris "  of  this  Poet  is  ex[»^sed  by  **  Naerdien  al  het 
''  lam  dus  in  Rdp  eh  Roer  is,''  -*  All  the  land  is  thus  in  Rif^  and* 
^  Roar.'     Wachter  cannot  help  granting,  that  Ruff,  Fama,  &c. 
has  something  to  do  with  RuMor  and  Rumpo;  where  we  see  the 
same  idea  of  Noise  connected  with  Breaking  ^up  a  surface*    la  the 

same 
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same  opening  of  Wachter's  Dictionary  I  see  RifM,  clamors  Rumm, 
Laudare;  Rumpf»  '*  Truncus,  et  quicquid  mutilo  simile.  Belgis 
'^  Romp.    Utrumque  a  Rumpo»  qua  truncus  est  pars  k  toto  avulsa. 

*  Suecis  Rompa  est  cauda ;  *'  where  we  are  brought  to  the  English 
RuifPy  which  belong3»  we  see»  to  the  Trunk  or  Stock,  the  part 
Broken  off,  or  to  be  BrokeUy  Rooted  or  Routed  up; — RuMPFen, 
«>  Corrugare  frontem,  crispare  os  vel  nasum ;  'V  where  in  Corru- 
gate we  have  the  true  idea  of  Routing  up  a  surface  into  Ridges, 
Rugit^  with  words  of  a  similar  kind,  produced  on  another  occasion. 

Under  the  form  RM  we  have  terms,  which  signify  'What 
'  infolds,  confines,  ties,'  &c.  The  Rim,  Margo^  Crepido,  &c. 
aeems  to  belong  to  this  idea,  as  Lye  has  referred  it  to  the  Saxon 
Rima^  l?m^a,  (S wed.)  iZe^m,  (Isl.)  Ligula,  instita,  fimbria.  The 
Rim  might  have  been  attached  to  the  Rima,  the  Bounding  or  Con- 
fining Hollow.     The  Rjs^m  of  Paper  seems  to  relate  to  'The 

•  Packet  of  Paper»  Wrapped  up— about  or  together,'  just  as  ^o- 
lumen  belongs  to  Volvo.  The  term  appears  in  the  French  Rome, 
and  the  Italian  and  Spanish  Risma^  Resma^  and  has  been  com- 
pared by  the  Etymologists,  with  these  terms  for  <Ligamentum/ 
as  Ream,  (Sax.)  Riem^,  (Bel^.)  Lorum;  the  Welsh  Rhwym,  Ligula» 
&c. ;  who  have  remarked  likewise,  that  the  Latin  Remu^  means 
Lon^m,  that  such  is  the  sense  of  the  Greek  Ruma,  (Pu/m,  Fluen- 
turn,-— Tractus,  Funis  ad  Remulcum  trahendum)}  and  that  from 
hence  Remulcum  is  derived.  The  Greek  Ruma,  (Pu^m,)  is  taken 
from  the  idea  expressed  by  Tractus,  which  relates  to  the  action  of 
Dragging  upon  a  surface.  Under  the  same  form  as  Ream,  relat-^ 
ing  to  Paper,  we  have  Ream,  bearing  the  same  sense  as  t-^Ream, 
where  we  see,  that,  as  the  one  relates  to  the  idea  of  the  Swelling- 
object,  as  of  that,  which  is  Rolled — Turned  or  Stirred  fi^-~about— 
xound,  &c.,  so  the  other  relates  likewise  to  the  thick  JSa//-form»  as 
4t  were,  the  Conglomerated  substances-Swelling  or  Rising  up  on 
the  surface.     We.  see,  that  the  simpler  form  of  c-Ream  and  its 

parallels 
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parallels  Cresme,  Creme,  (Fr.)  Cresimot  Cfema,  (Ital.)  &c.,  ap- 
pears in  the  term  Rame,  the  Belgic  Ro&m,  the  Saxon  Reamt 
&c.  &c. ;  and  here,  as  it  should  seem,  we  unequivocally  see  the 
form  C'RM  connected  with   RM.     These   terms  however   have 

M  4 

sdme  difficulty.  The  Cremor  of  the  LatiniS,  "The  thick  jaice  of 
^'  Barley,  panada  water,  gruel  of  FrUmenty,  *  we  should  at  once 
conceive  to  be  attached  to  these  words ;  yet  we  should  likewise 
imagine,  that  this  term  belonged,  as  the  Etymologists  suppose,  to 
the  Greek  Krimnon^  (K^ipoy,  Farina  crassior,  Hordeum,)  which  we 
naturally  refer,  as  they  do,  to  jKri,  (K^i,  Hordeum.) 


I     ' 


Terms  of  Agitation -^Commotion — Violence ,  &c 

under  the  form.  *R,Rjv. 


»»#i*<»i»i»^ 


I  shall  now  more  particularly  consider  that  R^ce  of  words>  which 
express  actions  of  Agitationr^ommotion-^Violenc^ ,  &c.  in  various 
degrees,   and  in  various  manners,  as  commonly  signifying  'To 

•  Rout-^Pluck^^Tear '—Sweep  up,  off,  away,  &c.,  which  are  inse^ 
parabl/  connected  with  the  Terms,  already  produced,  relating  to 
the  Ground,  and  to  the  action  of  luting  or  Stirring  itup^  by  the 
Instruments  of  Agriculture,  as  ARvum,  ORva,  URva,  "Glebas 
••  vomere  Aratri  prosbindere,  dentatis  Rastris  Vertere,  et  minuere,*' 
— IRp^x,  URpe^,  HuRp#^»  &c.  •' A /?a*#  with  Iron  teeth,  to  pull 
**  up  Herbs  by  the  Roots,  sl  Harrow,''  as  R.Ainsworth  explains 
the  word  under  the  first  of  these  forms.  We  cannot  but  note  the 
term  H£aB  or  Herba^  used  in  this  lexplanation ;  from  whence  we 
should  be  inclined  to  think,  that  the  Herb  meant  the  object,  which 
was  to  be  Ral^d  or  Routed  up,  just  as  Root  belongs  to  the  verb 

•  To  Rdot  oi*  Rout  up/  If  this  should  be  the  case,  the  original 
aense  of  the  «roi*  ivilV  appear  in  the  verb  exHEHBdy  <*To  pluck 

<  '     "  up 
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/'  up  ^ERfig  or  W6[€tid5."  I  jtiav^  already  procKiced  various  TermSi 
relating  to  a  simfkr.klea  of  Routing  up — out,  &c ,  so  as  '  To  Deso- 
*  late — lay  wa^te/  &c.r  under  the  form  '^RJm,  »,  &c.,  which  are 
derived  from  the  s^ne  source,  End  which  I  have  assigned  to  a 
separate  place,  only  because,  in  certain  cases,,  they  appear  to  bear' 
a  turn  of  meaning  somewhat  difTerent,  and  because  from  the 
variety  of  the  Terras  to  be  examined,  it.  was  necessary  to  adopt 
some  species  of  Division.  >   - 

The  Etyniolcgists  .acknowledge  Jthe  connection  of  Iftpe^r  wilh 
ARFazOf  ARPe,  Aarajr,  A^^rage,  {Ai7rm(ut  Rapib,  ;A^,  Falx,  Avis 
qusedam,  Harpe,  e  genere  aquilarum,  A^Trecyii,  Harpago,  Irpex.) 
We  cannot  but  perceive,  how  one  of  the  words  Arpe,  (A^thi,  Falx,) 
actually  relates  to  en  instrument  employed  for  removing  objects 
from  the  ARVum ;  and  the  Etymologists  have  produced  a  passage, 
in  which  Arp^^^,  (A^^a>^,)  relates  to  ah  Instrument,  Raking  over 
the  Ground. 

The  Etymologists  pfroduce  likewise  the  term  SirficeSi  or  ^Avficts^ 
Harrows f  which  belongs  to  the  iK^iofs,  ju$(i  as^  5-I&RF0  does  to 
JSRPO,  CRpiTMn)  The  next  word  to  lRpeA*>  in^Mattixiiua,  Js  IwLPmi, 
which  the  Samnites  call  Irp/,  m  denoting  Wolves  i  which  words 
he  has  only  referred  t9  each  cflher  throiiigh  the  mediutn  of^A^na^ 
The  H'ARPY,  the  Bird,  .&c.  is. the  Seizing  aiiitiidt;  and  we  majr 
mark,  how  under  ancM-her  Eloneniu  the  Fahon  bekings  to  .sach 
words  as  Falx^  for  the  sawto.  reason.  The  :HAlit>,  the  Insfsrument, 
with  its  parallels  Haerp§f{Sax.)  &c.  is  not  derived  fin^m  a^«^ai,  or 
AfTTif,  because  it  Ravishes  the  Soulj  fir'  is  Citooked  like  the  FalXf 
as  thQ  Etymologists  imagine;  but:  because  the  Strings  are  sotne^ 
times  «Siiaft:A^^  up  or  Stu^t  with  a  ,{)uick-^viQlent  motion.  The 
HARPsicor^i  is  acknowledged  to  belong  to  the.  Hai^p.  Oupheus 
may  perhaps  mean  the  HARp^r.  The  Harpw^  Ironi.>liARPO£>fii^ 
ar^.duly  referred  by  sQnpC' Etymologifts  tp.ifA{KP^a./  The  Sea 

term 
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term  Ux^pings  is  ^'tbe  breadth  of  a  Ship  at  the  bow,  or  the 
"  leiids  of  the  timbers  called  B€fnd€,*'  says  N.  Bailey,  belorigs  to 
tbe  Radical  idea  probably  in  the  «X|!^lanatory  term  Bends,  the 
fiarts,  which  Hook  in — Grasp,  Confine.  In  Greek,  Arp/5,  (A^ir/^, 
Crepida,  ant  calcei  genus,)  means  a  species  of  Shoe  ;  that  is,  the 
Orasper  of  the  feet  3  though  the  Lexicographers  derive  it  from 
fmrs^ij,  Suo« 

Ail  the  EtymoiogiMs  acknowledge^  that  the  terms  Aktozo] 
Arf^,  &«•  (AfTwi^w,  AfTTif,  &d.)  connect  themselves  >¥ith  Rapto  ; 
and  thu6  we  see,  how  the  forms  ^RP,  RP  pass  into  each  other. 
It  is  impossible,  moreover,  not  to  perceive,  that  HARvest  and  Reap 
belong  likewise  to  each  other  by  a  sifnilar  process,  and  that  they 
both  relate  to  the  actiotf'  of  Clearing  the  surface  of  the  Aavi^m. 
The  forms  HAKvest  and  Reap  bear  the  same  relation  as  the  sttb*- 
stantive,  the  Crop,  does  to  the  verb  •  To  Crop,*  under  the  Element 
CRP.  The  term  Harv«^  with  its  parallels  Harfest,  (Sax.) 
Herhsti  (Germ.)  &c.  has  been  derived  from  Herthte  Festum,  -or 
from  Ar,  **Annona  sive  annuus  terras  proventus;"  and  Fest  irom 
Fan,  Capere.  We  here  see,  that  the  simpler  form  Ar  is  likewise 
brought  to  its  true  sense,  as  denoting  the  produce  of  the  Era, 
(E^a,)  or  Ground.  The  genuine  idea  of  Herb^^  appears  in  the 
verb  HEK&sten^  Vlndcmiare.  ki  Germain,  Hbkb  signifies  **  Harsk^ 
^*  rough,  sharp,  acerb,  Eaggr,^'  &c.  &c.^  as  my  Lexicographer 
explains  it,  which  belongs  to  the  metaphor  of  Sjcratdiing  up  a  sur-- 
face;  and  tlnu  we  jsee,  how  it  is  attached  .:to  the  Heab  in 
HBKBi^^^n*  I  have  )shewn,' iJiat  Uxrsh  is  to  be  jneferre4  tp  .the  / 
foitm  '^  RS«  to  !the  Heebjew  <be  Hasrow^  for  the  aame  reason*  The 
German  Hebjb  \b  not  deri^ped,  i  imagine,  from  the  Latin  Acerbus^ 
as  Waditer  cimoeives ;  who  caU^  .it  Voss  Tiavd.  Yet  if  that  should 
he  dae  fact,  still  Erb  in  ;tlie  La<in  Aii^E^U3Us  belongs  to  the  fiatoe 
idea,  and  must  bevreferred  .to  hmNum.  The  term  Reap  ocpurs  in 
a  variety  pf  Languages,  Ripan,  Hriopan,  (Sax.)   Raupjan,  (Goth.) 

&c»&c.. 
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&c.  &c.,  which  some  derive  from  Drepo,  {A^m,)  and  whicli  others 
understand  to  be  connected  with  Rap/o.  Whether  ^-Repo, 
(Af€9r6^,)  belongs  to  these  words  must  be  considered  on  a  future 
occasion.     Some  produce  with  these  words  the  term,  in  Hesychius 

and  Suidas,  RoB^f^i  (PoCJ^y,  iom^sXt^g^  ^  roLXf^nrn^  If  fd^Tfix^  tr^oifWi) 

where  we  have  a  term  of  Jgitatian  and  Ck>mmotion.    The  succeed- 
ing word  to  the  Saxon  Riparf,  To  Reap^  is  "^  Ripe,  Ripb,  Maturus, 
which  may  belong  to  each  other,  as  Skinner  imagines.     Perhaps 
Rife,  Largus,  copiosus,  abundans,  &c.  may  refer  to  the  idea  of  the 
Abundant  Cro/  or  R,ip,  (Sax.)  *'  Messis,  Mfcel  Rif,  multa  messis." 
The  Etymologists  compare  Rife  with  the  Saxon  Rjfe,  the  Belgic 
Riife,  the  Welsh  Rhef,  Crassus,  magnus ;   which  the  Celtic  scho- 
lars must  consider.     Junius -suggests,  that  the  Welsh  Rhy,  Rhwj, 
/2Aw^/,  nimium,  belong  to  each  other;    and  I  have  shewn,  that 
Rhy  is  attached  to  the  Intensive  particles,  under  the  Elementary 
fonp  ^R'^.     The  term  Rife  might  however  be  referred  tQthe  idea 
of.  the  Riff-Raff  Stuff— the  Common  Stuff,  of  which   there  is 
abundance.     Rife  is  often  applied  to  objects  of  Commotion^  as  in 
MiltQn : 

^'  Whence  even  now  the  Tumult  of  loud  mirth 
*'  Was  Rife/' 

Mr.  Warton  has  produced  two  passages,  in  which  the.  term  is 
referred  to  a  Report,  "  So  Rife— a  Fame^^  &c.,  as  in  our  ordinary 
phrasesy  *  The  Report-^Xhe  Story  was  Rife,*  which  bring  us  to 
the  senses  of  the  German  Ruff,  fama,  &cc.j  before  produced. 
Ripe  might  directly  belong  to  Rife,  ^What  is  common*'  The  very 
word  Tumulty  Tumultus,  belongs  to  Dimulus;  and  such, 'I  ima* 
gine,  is  the  relation  of  Rife  to  the  terms  under  the  form  RF*  &c.» 
signifying  Dirt.  I  shall  shew  in  a  future  page,  ^at  the  Hebrew 
mn  RBH,  «'  To  be,  or  become  many  or  great,  to  increase,  mul- 
"  tiply,  magnify,"  belongs   to  the    Heap  of  Dirt  for  a  similar 

reason. 

Among 
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Am<»ig  the  terms,  which  are  connected  with  RAKdi  RAp/«tf, 
&c.  &€.,  signifying  To  Rout  up— about— off,  &c.  To  Seize— Tear, 
&c.  &c.,  and  expressing  actions  of  Violence — Commotion^  &c,  are 
the  following;  as  Rob,  (Engl)  with  its  parallels  Reapian,{Sz^.) 
Robber,  (Fr.)  Rauben,  (Germ.)  &tc.  &c.  Rape,   Rap//i^,    Ravi«^, 
Rave,  RAvage,  Ravi^/i,  RAvenous,  RAwen,  &:c-,  with  their  VariduS 
parallels,  produced  by  the  Etymologists,  RaviV,   Ravineux,  (Fr.) 
&c.     RAFeries,   (Lye  in  Jun.)   Latronesj    6i?-Rbav<?,  (English,) 
be^RAVBen,  (Geriii.)  &c.  Perhaps  the  Latin  ^-Rivo,  To  de  p^Riy^,, 
is  directly  taken  from  the  Teutonic  &^=Rbav^,  &c.  Privusi  Parti- 
cular^  single,  &c. ;  Private  liieans  that^  which  is  Privatum,  Diprivtd 
of  attendant  objects,  so  as  to  be  Single,  &c.     R.  Ains worth  ex-* 
plains  Privo  by  <*To  take  away.  Deprive,  Bereave y^^di-^RneOf 
To  Separate^  a  similar  composition  to  di^Rivio,  T6  tear  asunder, 
with  less  idea  of  Violerice;  though  hs  applied  to  the  action  tA 
Separating  a  Turbulent  Mob,  we  see*  the  full  fbrce  of  the  Element. 
— Rove,  **Huc  illuc  Vagari  et  discursari,  prssertim  Pnr^&m^/i  cailsat 
**  a  Dan.  RoFFv^r,  Praediri/'  &c.,  as  Skinner  observes ;   who  re- 
fers us  at  last  to  Rob.     It  is  impossible  not  to  ae^,  how  RoAk 
belongsrto  Rove.— RoBz^r,  RoBuslui,  &c.(Lat.)RoB«5*,  &<:.■-- Rwff; 
RuFP/an;  where  in  the  former  we  see  the  idea  of  the  Corrugated 
surface ;  and  in  the  latter  v^e  have  the  metaphorical  applkiltian, 
relating  to  the  action  of   Violence.— ^RaVe  up,  (Eng.)  "vox  irr 
<*  agro  Line,  usitatissima  pro  Explorare,.  immissa  manu  Eiqjlb- 
"  rare,"  says  Skinner  j    which  he  has  justly  referred  to  the  Ger- 
man RAFFen,  "To  Sweep,  take,  or  Rake  together;"   and  he  might 
have  added,  that  such  is  the  precise  relation  of  Scrutor  to  Scncta.*^ 
RAPit/tt5,(LatO   RAp/rf,(Eng.)  &c.  Rab/^^,  RabiV/ii5.  Ravio,  (Lat.) 
To  Rave;  Ra\us,  (Lat.)  ''Hoarse;'  i.e.  the  Harsh  Noise,  juSt  as 
Hoarse  and  Harsh  belong  to  the  Herse,  (Fr.)  the  Harrow,  &c.— 
Rub,  (Eng.)  with  its  parallels  REiBen,  (Germ.)  To  grate  a  thing; 
Wriiven,  (Belg.)  Atterere,  &c. ;  where  we  actually  see  the  action 

7  s  of 
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of  Scratching  upon  a  surface. — ^Rip,  (Eng.)  Hrypan^  (Sax.)  &c. 

Rive,  (Eng.)   which   the   Etymologists    have  justly  referred  to 

Btqfian^  Rapere,  Rift,  (Eng.)  Rima;     Rift,   '*  vox   agro   Line. 

*'  usitatissima  pro  Ructare,*'  says  Skinner;   which  he  has  properly 

referred  to  Resp^  where  we  see  at  once  the  addition  of  the  /  and 

s   to   the   Elementary   R.     I  have   shewn,   that   such  words  as 

RucTo,  &c.  belong  to  the  metaphor  of  Stirring  or  Breaking  up 

a  surface,  with  the  idea  of  Noise,  attached  to  that  action.     The 

next  word,  in  Lye,  to  Rifte,  Rima^  is  Rifte,  Velum  ;  Rif,  (Belg.) 

Involucrum ;  which  means,  what  is  Stirred  or  Turned  up — about, 

over^  &c.     We  cannot  but  see,  how  Rive  brings  us  to  Rimav 

and  among  the  parallel  terms  to  Rive,  as  Riffue,  (Dan.)  &c.  we 

have  the  Belgic  Riive,  ^'Rastrum,  instrumentum  Rusticura,  quod 

''  glebas  Radendo  comminuit  *, "  where  we  have  the  true  idea.— 

Rive/,  (Eng.)  River,  (Fr.)  What  is  Rived  or  Driven  in  with  Vio- 

lence^  though  for  a  different  purpose. — Rap,  (Eng.)  which  signifies 

a  Blow,  where   we  have   the  gentler  sense ;    but  in  the  phrase 

'*  Rap  and  Rend/'  we  see  the  most  violent  sense,  as  in  Rapio. 

My  German  Lexicographer  explains  ''Rips,  Raps,  (in  meinem 

*'  sack,)  What  I  cati  Rap  and  Rend,  catch  and  snatch,  1*11  put 

"  into  my  pocket."     In  the  phrase  '*  To  Rap  out  an  oath/'  we 

see,  how  the  idea  of  violence  or  vehemence,  is  connected  with 

that  of  Stirring  up — out,  &c.,  where  we  have  the  original  idea. 

This  term  for  a  Blow  will  bring  us  to  the  Greek  RAFizo,  RA?is, 

RABdizo,  RAhdos,  (Paitr<^«,  Virga  caedo,  P»mg,  Virga,  PotSl^ti^  Virgis 

caedo,   P^CJo^,  Virga,)  Rop/ran,  Ropalon^  (Po^r^oy,  Vo^aXov,  Clava.) 

The  term  Rapw,  (Pavic)  not  only  signifies  the  RAPPer  or  Striker, 

but  it  means  likewise  RafMs,  (P^^'^y  Acus,  Subula,)  the  Striker  of 

another  kind,  the  Sharp  Instrument,  the  Needle>&c.  the  Piercer; 

and  hence  we  have  Rap/o,  (Po^rrA^,  Suo,  Consuo.)     While  I  am 

examining  these  words  I  perceive  a  kindred  term  Rip/o,  (Pivrta^ 

Jacio,  dejicio,  projicio,  &c.)  in  which,  and  in  its  derivatives  Ripe, 

Rip/20, 
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Rip»0|  (Piir^,  Impetus  Venti,  Pi:ri(f«,  Ventilo,  flabello  ventulum 
fact! to,)  we  see  the  strongest  idea  of  Agitation.  The  term  Rip^, 
(Pi4/,  Pi^oci  Ramus  salignus,  vimen  flexile,)  likewise  signifies  a 
flexible  withy,  from  its  property  of  Whipping  or  Lashing;  and  in 
RiPf^,  (P/TTff,  Flabellum*  Vas  ex  vimine  contextum,)  we  have  at 
once  the  idea  of  Excitement^  and  the  Flexible  Twig.     Casaubon  ' 

observes,  **  Proprie  ViTnq  sunt  vimiua  et  oi  nf^  ©/(rua^  Xuyw,'*  (^o/. 
ad  Athen.  Lib. II.  c.  19.)     It  is  curious,  that  Wachter  should  not 
have  produced  this  word,  as  a  kindred  term  to  the  German  Rebe, 
'^  Palmes,  surculus  vitis,  et  vitis  ipsa,"  though  he  has  not  omitted 
to  note  Ya&ioq.     The  succeeding  word,  in  Wachter,  is  R£B=:Hun» 
Perdix,  which  some  derive  from  Rehe,  the  Grape,  and  Wachter  from 
Ryp,  (Ang.  Sax.)  Seges.    Perhaps  the  Rebe  belongs  to  the  general 
seMise  of  the  Element  Rob,  Rapio,  &c.,  as  denoting  the  destruc^ve 
bird.     While  I  am  examining  these  words  in  Wachter  I  cast  my 
eyes  on  Raupe,  Eruca,  which  some  derive  from  Rauhen^  Rapere^ 
and   others   from   Repo.    Under   the  idea  of  the  Striker  or  the 
Piercer  we  must  class  the  English  RA'PzVr  and  its  parallels,  pro- 
duced   by   the    Etymologists,    Rapier,    (Fr.)    Rapiir,    sometimes 
RampieTy  (Belg.)   the  Greek  Romphe  or  Romphaia,  (TofKpi^*  Vofi^ouu, 
Gladius,)  to  which  might  have  been  added  Roipeir,  (Gal.)  A  tuck, 
Rapier;  Ropaire,  (Gal.)  "  A  Rapier,  treacherous,  violent  person/' 
To  these  Galic  words  we  may  add  ot4ier  kindred  terms,  in  that  Lan- 
guage, corresponding  with  Rapio,  &c.,  as  REAB^m,  REUB^m,  "To 
••tear,  rend;  Roauin,  Robbery*,  RoBoiV/am,  To  Riot,  Revel/*  Adjacent 
to  these  words  I  find,  in  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary,  RoBH^r,  A  Sieve; 
RioBHar,    A    Sieve,  Honeycomb,,  and  Riobhlach,  A  Rival.      The 
Sieve  is  generally  taken  from  the  idea  of  Stirring  Agitation^  as  of 
about   the  Dirt,   for  the   purpose   of  separating   one   part   from 
another,  as  I  have  shewn  under  the  form  RD,  in    Rid,  Riddle. 
Let  us  here  note  Rio^Lach,  which,  we  see,  belongs  to  the  idea  of 
Rioting,  or  REVEhhing^  and  I  must  leave  the  Reader  to  consider, 

whether 
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whether  the  Latin  Rival/5  does  not  belong  to  this  Celtic  term. 
If  this  should  be  the  case,  it  has  nothing  «to  do  with  the  Rivus,  as 
the  Latins  have  imagined^  and  have  endeavoured,  as  it  seems,  to 
Gcotnn,  by  giving  it  a  similar  form  in  the  adoption  of  the  same 
yoYf^l  I  before  the  F.  While  I  ara  examining  the  Greek  Rap/^so, 
I  (Psms^m,)  I  cast  my  eyes  on  B.h?us,  (Pamic*  Rapa,)  which  will  remind 

us  of  its  parallels  KAFhanos,  RAFhane^  (Pm^emo^,  Brassica,  RaphanuSi 
RAdix»  (AngO  Radish^  Vm^oani,)  (Rape,  (Eng.)  Raib,  (Gal.)  Rape; 
Raibs»  (Gal.)  A  Turnip;  RAPfim,  (Lat.)  which  latter  word  the 
Etymologists  derive  from  Rapio,  To  pluck  up* 

Among  the  following  words  we  actually* see  the  term  relating 
to  Dirt  and  its  Agitation^  as  Riff-^Raff»  Rubbish,  which  connects 
Itself  in  form  with  Rub  —  RuFFian»  with  its  parallels  Ruff, 
Ri^en,  (Fr.)  &c.  &c.t  which  some  derive  from  Rofj  Fornix, 
Lupanar;  and  others  from  the  Swedish  Rofa^  Rapere. — Ruff, 
Cpllare,  |lugatuin»  which  the  Etymologists  justly  compare  with 
RuFFi^iV,  Rugare;  who  have  recorded  likewise  the  Armoric 
RpuFF^n,  Ruga*  Ruff  is  explained  by  some,  in  one  sense, 
PorciiluSf  seu  Porcellus,  Piscis;  which  is  referred  to  Roughs  Piscis 
Hispidus.  The  terms  Ruff  and  Rough  belong  to  each  other,  as 
derived  from  the  Elementary  "^R,  with  the  additions  of  f  and  g. 
Rl^BlB  JIabble»  the  Etymologists  justly  compare  with  the  Latin 
Rabulaj  who  remind  us  likewise  of  a  kindred  term  Arab^o, 
(A^CeAi,  Strepitum  edo.)  While  I  examihe  this  Greek  word  in 
a  Vocabulary  of  that  Language,  I  cast  my  eyes  on  Arbelos, 
(Af^A^c*  Scalprum*  culter  sutorius,)  which  means  the  Scraper  or 
Cuttgrj  and  Arbul^,  (A^CuX^,  genus  quoddam  calceamenti  cavi  et 
profundi,  idoneique  in  primis  ad  Lutum  calcandum,)  where  we  see 
the  idea  of  the  Shoe  calculated  for  the  Dirt. — Ribald,  RiBALory, 
RiBtftfi/  with  their  parallels  Ribauld,  (Fr.)  &c.  should  be  referred 
to  Rahble^  and  not  to  Re  and  Bauld. — Rupoj,  Rupao,  Rupto, 
(Pp^p^f.  Squalor      sordes,   Vtmram^   Sordeo,   Pu^rrM,    Sondes    eluo,) 

actually, 
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actually,  wc  see,  relate  to  Dirt;  and  Roph^o,  (Toxica,  Sorbeo,  Sor- 
billo,  Haurio,)  RvMvhaino,  (Pu/A(paiy«,  Sorbeo,  Haurio,)  must  belong 
to  these  wordsj  &c.,  either  as  signifying  '  To  Draw  out — up  or  off, 

*  as  foul  matter,  from  a  surface/  just  as  Sup  belongs  to  Sap^  To 
Dig;  or  it  relates  to  a  vortex  of  Foul  matter,  Drawing  or  Sucking 
in ;  as  we  see  the  idea  in  Voro^  To  Swallow,  and  Vorago,  '^  A  gulph 
*'  or  whirlpool,  a  quagmire  or  bog/* — Rops,  R0P05,  Rop^t^o,  (PahJ/, 
Vctiroq^  Merx,  parvi  pretii,  Foorrmiv,  Vilia  scruta  vendere,)  are  like- 
wise terms  relating  to  Rubbish,  which  are  derived  by  the  Lexico- 
graphers* from  Repo,  (P€^«,  Vergo,  Propendeo,)  which  in  its 
original  idea  is  attached  to  an  action  of  some  Agitation  and  /m- 
petuosityy  as  in  the  very  phrase  produced  in  my  Greek  Vocabulary, 
TlX9i$og  lEfftiFi  v^oq  rovq  d^aavn^vg^  which  directly  expresses  the  De- 
sultory action  of  a 'Rabble.  The  term  Repo,  (Pew^,)  is  only 
another  form  of  Rip/o,  (Pittw,)  and  means  'To  Fall,  or  be  Cast 

*  down — on — forward,  with  violence/  When  the  term  is  applied 
to  the  Balance,  as  in  Rope,  &c.  {Ppthi,  Libramentum,  Prxpondera- 
tio.  Momentum,)  we  have  the  same  idea,  as  when  we  talk  in 
English  of  the  Scales  Plumping  down,  and,  in  vulgar  Language,  of 
Flopping  down,  and  again  of  Knocking  or  Kicking  up ;  and  in  the  Latin 
word  Momentum  we  have  a  strong  term  expressing  Excitement  and 
Force.  While  I  examine  Rupto,  (Pwrru,)  in  my  Greek  Vocabulary, 
I  cast  my  eyes  on  Rupa/ai,  (Pu^a^cu^  Acclamatio  nautica,)  where 
we  see  the  idea  of  Excitement.  I  cannot  help  again  reminding 
my  Reader  of  the  German  Raff^^,  To  Sweep  or  Rake  together, 
as  Dirt,  ice.  The  Etymologists  have  seen,  that  Rubbi^A  belongs 
to  Rupto,  (Pu^rrof,)  &c«  to  Ereip/o;!,  Ereipo,  {EfBt^wPy  Ruinac;  ^di- 
ficii  Rudera,  I^uTna,  Everto,  &c.&c.)5  and  Skinner  perceives,  that 
it  has  some  connexion  with  Rudera.  The  Elementary  R,  we  see, 
preserves  and  represents  the  affinity  between  these  words. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  observe,  how  the  words  under  the  form 
Rbl,  Rml,  &c.   with  the  L  annexed  to   the  Labial,  inseparably 

connect 
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connect  themselves  with  those  belonging  to  the  form  RB,  under 
the  same  train  of  ideas.     We  at  once  acknowledge  the  words,  just 
produced.  Kibble,  Rabble,  Rabulaj  Ribald;  and  we  remember 
those,  which  were  exhibited  on  a  former  occasion,  as  Rumplm, 
(Germ.)  Impetum   facere,  Strepitare;    D(t$  Rumpl^w  eines  karn, 
The  Rattling  of  a  Cart;    Rammela,    To   Ram    piles   into   the 
Ground;    Ramble,  Rumble,   Romble.     To  these  we  must  add 
the  following;    Rivel,  '*  To  contract  into  fFrinkles;*'    Ruffle, 
Raffle,    which   the   Etymologists    have   justly   compared  with 
Ruyffelen^    (Belg.)    Terere,    Verrere, — Rugare ;     Reffen,   (Germ.) 
Flache   Reffen^   Fr.  G.   RAFF^r  du  lin,  Linum  depectere,  &c,— 
Ravel,  RaveUn, (Beig.)  &c.— Revel;  which  Skinner  has  referred 
to   Reveiller^  (Fr.)    &c.   Rifle;    which    the    Etymologists   have 
compared    with   the   terms    Rijffelen,    (Belg.)     Riffler^    Rhjiffslu^ 
(Welsh,)  Bellum   gerere;    and    have   seen,    that   it    belongs  to 
Rob,  &c.     The  next  word«  in  Junius,  is  Ri^fle,  ''at  Dice,"  which 
we  call  R  affle»  where  we  have  the  term  of  Agitation  ;  and  which 
he   refers  to   Ripto\  (Pi^rrw,  Jacio,) —  Ripple,   Rimple,  Rumple, 
which  latter  word  the  Etymologists  have  justly  referred  to  the 
Saxon  Hrympelle^  Ruga&;  geHrumpen^  the  Belgic  Rompeln,  RompeUf 
the  German   Rumpffen^  &c.  Corrugare;    Rimpe^  Rimpel,  (Belg.) 
Ruga,  &c.  &c.    The  Etymologists  cannot  but  see  likewise,  that 
the  German  Runtzel,  Ruga^  has  some  relation  to  these  words, 
though  they  have  not  seen,  that  Ruga,  a  term  of  the  same  mean* 
ing,  is  a  branch  likewise  of  the  same  family.     I  have  before  pro- 
duct from  Wachter  the  terms  adjacent  to  the  German  Rumpjen^ 
as  RuMPL^n,  Impetum  facere ;  Rumpl^^Ii  Strepitare ;  as  likewise 
the  English  Rumble,  and  its  kindred  term  of  Agitation  Ramble, 
which  brings  us  to  the  sense  of  Roam,  Rove,  &c.     The  succeed- 
ing words  to  Raffle,  in  Skinner,  are  Rafte,  Ratis,  and  Rafwt, 
Tignus ;  in  the  sense  of  the  former  of  which  we  are  brought  to 
the  original  idea  of  Passing  with  some  Commotion  over  a  surface^ 

*'  quod 
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«'  quod  per  aquam  RAP/Vwr/*  as  I  have  shewn  Ratis  to  belong  to 
Rado,  &c.  s  and  in  the  latter  we  see,  simply  the  idea  of  being  Ex^ 
tended  on  the  Surface  or  Top,  without  motion.  In  the  familiar 
term,  the  •  Ruffle  of  a  Shirt/  we  see  nothing  but  the  Plaited  or 
Corrugated  Surface ;  but  it  was  anciently  used  as  a  term  expres- 
sive of  the  greatest  Violence  and  Commotion.  On  the  night,  in 
which  Lear  is  exposed,  Gloster  observes, 

"  Alack,  the  night  comes  on,  and  the  Bleak  Winds 
"  Do  fiorc/j^  Ruffle/' 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  Folio,  but  the  Quarto  reads  Russel; 
i.e.  Rustle.  "  Ruffle,"  says  Mr.  Malone,  *'  is  certainly  the  true 
^*  reading.  A  Ruffler,  in  oar  author's  times,  was  a  noisy 
"  Boisterous  Swaggerer.'*  This  writer  informs  us  in  another  place, 
that  Ruffle  and  Hurly  burly  are  synonymous* 

In  Hebrew,  pon  RBH,  signifies  "To  be  or  become  many  or 
*'  great,  to  increase,  multiply,  magnify ; "    and,  as  a  substantive, 
"  Multitude,  number,  magnitude,  abundance, endugh/*    This  term 
denoted  in  its  primary  idea,  as  I  imagine,  '  A  Heap  or  Mass  of 
•Dirt  or    RvsBish — Riff-Raff;'    though  in  the  Eastern   Lan- 
guages the  idea  of  the  Heap  or  Mass  is  frequently  referred  to  what 
is  Much  or  Great,  under  the  idea  of  Respect.     Hence,  in  Chaldee, 
Syriac  and  Arabic,  it  signifies  the  Illustrious — the  ChieJ  Person- 
age,  &c.;     and   hence    we    have   the    terms    Rabbi,    Rabbin, 
A   Teacher,   Doctor,    &c.      Mr.  Parkhurst  has  referred   to  this 
Hebrew  term  the  English  '*Rabbetj  from  their  great  increase,^ 
and  he  adds  likewise  ''Rabble  and  Rubble,  from  il"  RB,  *' great; 
•*  and  ^y  BL,  "mixture,  confusion/'     The  adjacent  terms,  under 
the  form  RB,  in  Mr.  Parkhurst's  Lexicon,  are  y2r\  RBH,  "To 
"  Agitate^  actuate/'  where,  in  the  sense  of  Agitation,  we  have  the 
true  idea, — pT   RBZ,    *'To   lie,  lie  down,  couch,  as  a  beast;*' 
where  we  are  brought  to  the  Ground^py^  RBK,  which  occurs  not 
as  a  V.  in  Heb. ;  but  in  Arabic  signifies  «*  To  tie,  bind,  tie  up,  as 
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"  cattle  by  the  neck ; "  where  the  term  seems  to  express  the  idea 
of  Fiolencet  as  of  Pulling — Pluckingt  &cc.,  attached  to  this  Race 
of  words,  as  in  Rapco,  ficc,  just  as  A^eioinit  Laqeus,  funis,  Afmint^ut 
Praedor«  IllaqutOt  belong  to  A^«^«>»  Rapio. ■*- -q-i  RBD,  "To 
"  wreathe,  intwine,  weave,  interweave ;  "  where  we  have  the  idea 
of  Mingling  or  Mixings  as  into  one  MasSt  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
parallel  term  yyf  HRB,  which  Mr.  Parkhutst  explains  by  "To 
**  Mixy  Mingle,**  and  which  as  a  noun  means,  says  this  Lexico- 
grapher, "A  Mature,  Mixed  Multitude,  Rabble;"  where  we  ac- 
tually see  the  idea,  supposed  in  my  hypothesis.— an  RB,  "To 
«*  Strive,  contend ; "  where  tve  again  see  the  idea  of  CommoUon-^ 
Agitation,  &C  (  find  likewise,  as  an  adjacent  term,  pan  RBK, 
«  To  Bake  or  J?lry,"  which  belongs  probably  to  the  form  BK, 
Bake,  &c.  To  these  words,  under  the  form  RB,  denoting  Multi- 
tude, befeng  terms  in  the  Eastern  Languages,  denoting  Four,  as 
likewise  many  Thousands^  **  an  infinite  or  indefinitely  great  number 
**  or  multitude ; "  and  I  must  leave  the  adepts  in  these  Languages 
to  decide,  whether  the  term  was  formed  in  that  state  of  Societyt 
when  counting  as  far  as  the  number  Four^  appeared  to  express 
a  great  quantity. 

In  Arabic,  the  Element  RB  bears  the  same  fundamental  idea, 
which  I  have  just  unfolded.  The  term  v^  Rebb,  means  ^*  God," 
and  (^Lj^  REBBaai,  '*  Divine,  Godly. — A  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
<'  a  Rabbi  ;  Rubbani,  The  Master  of  a  Ship.**  The  succeeding 
^^rd  to  this  Arabic  term  in  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary,  is  the 
Persian  {^<Xfj\jj  RvBaniden^  "  To  order  to  Rab ;  *'  and  in  the 
same  column  we  have  bj  Reba,  in  Arabic,  which  signifies  among 
other  things, '  Amassing^  &c.-^Excess — Much  Wealthy*  &c« ;  and  in 
.  Persian,  under  the  same  form  we  have  the  sense  of  **  Robb/^, 
"  stealing,  carrying  oflF  by  violence,"  from  RuBt/^/en,  ^'  To  i&fr, 
*'  seize,  Ravi^A^;'*  when  in  Rob,  Ravi^^  we  have  the  idea  ex- 
pressed  by   the   Race   of  words    just  examined.    In  the  same 

opening 
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opening  of  Mr.  Ricfaardsoh's   Dictionai^  v^e  find  the  AraUe 
BsBOfi  i^^^j  "  Stiff,  dry  Soil,  iMtWeen  cultivated  tand  desert 
**  Ground' i "  where  we  «re  brought  to  the  true  idea — Rfibz  {ja»^ 
"A  Crowd,  or  Troop — Wealth— That  part  of  «  thing,   which 
"  touches  «r  is  nearest  to  l^AGromi  "— vJCjj  REBiifc,  "Weak,  silly* 
*'  idle;  RiBe^A,  Cot^fustd  In' business;  RvB(k,iiiting"'~yij  R&oUi 
'Mocrtased,  Multi^icd -"-Growing,   rising,   vl   HUk    TwHtduSt  vl 
*'  Heap  I '     *^Mj  ^vvubyett   **  Dominien,  supreme  power.—  ^ 
**  Deity,   Divmity."     The  succeeding  term   to    which  is  «^^ 
RiBu^t,  "A  Hill,  a  rising  Gro^i/,  a  Hsff^.—iTen thousand  dtatiaii;" 
whete,.  in  the  *  Rising  Gmundor  Heap  df  Dirt,*  we  are  brought 
td  the  tme  idea  of  the  RuBhish.    I  cannot  leave  this  opening  6f 
Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary  widiout  oAMerVihg  another  term  \jjj 
RuAb,  (Ar>)  *<  Decoction  c^  the  jmbe  of  citrons,  and  other  fruits, 
**  for  reasoning  victii^ ;  whiere  ihe  sense  of  Decoction  is  derived 
Irom.  the.  idea  of  concentrating  into  one  Mass  the  wtves  oT  ariy 
«ttbstance  or  subistances.    Hente  has  been  derived  our  term  ih 
Co<^ery  *.Rqb8  and  Jeliies.'     In  the  kii&dred  term  *lcfllies'  we 
<Bee  the  idea  of  the  Mass  more  strongly,  ds  likewise  in  the  olfd^- 
siMry  interprstatbn  of  ** Rob,   Inspissated  lmc&"  as  N;  Bail^ 
explfuns  it.    I  shall  not  pttotiuce  any  more  terms  in  Arabfe  be- 
longing to  the  Eiemerit  RB,  containing  this  train. of  ideasb  » 
those  under  the  forms  a^j\  <J[j.  K^^»  ARB,  &o.  &c^  since  (he 
4kdept  in  this  Langiiage  will  be  enal)ted,  I  trust;  wider  the  lead^ 
iBg  idea,  whidi  I  hsve  now  unfolded,  to  unravel  the  ^rioitf 
jranses,  which  this  Element  exhihits. 

I  have  befote  produced  a  Race  of  Words,  under  the  fattk 
^^K,  R}M,  denoting  Man — ^  Mlustrious'^Potoetful  Personage, 
Jec>,  which  I  have  supposed  to  be  derived  iifom  the  idea  of  the 
Mottter—^the  Destroyer,  &c.  We  hanre  here  seen  iii  the  Easterh 
■Languages,  under  the  fortn  RB,  some  terms,  denoting  a  '  Chief-— 
*  a  High-^Egalted  Personage^'  which  appear  to  b»  ddri«<ed  from 
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the  Raised  Heap  of  Dirt  or  Ground.  There  are  various  tertnSi 
in  the  Eastern  and  other  Languages,  under  the  form  RB,  which 
denote  Man^  some  of  which  perhaps  should  be  referred  to  the 
terms  just  examined,  the  Rabbi,  &c.  ;  or  some  of  them  may 
perhaps  belong  to  the  idea  of  the  Desolater — Destroyer^  &c.,  as 
exi^ained  on  a  former  occasion.  In  Arabic,  v^f^  Araf,  means 
**  A  Priest,  an  Augur,  a  Physician/'  to  which  name  the  term 
ORvbeus  may  belong,  though  I  have  suggested  in  another  place, 
that  he  may  possibly  mean  <  The  HARP^r;*  yet  it  is  probable, 
1  think,  that  he  denotes  the  PriesU  Wise  Man^  &c.  The  Arabic 
term  means  likewise  ^^  The  next  in  rank  to  a  commander  or  Chief 
5^  judge,  a  lieutenant,  a  deputy/'  The  succeeding  word.  tathi8> 
In.  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary,  is  ^U^  Arafi/,  '^  Pathless  De- 
^  scrts*;"  where  we  see  the  idea  oS  Desolation^  which  might  lead 
«s  to  think,  that  the  sense  of  the  Chief  peraonag?,  expressed  by 
the  former  word,  was  originally  derived  front  that,  of  the  Deso- 
later^ Again,  in  Arabic,  v^lc  Arif,  means  M  Knowing,  perceiv- 
^''Ing,  sciesntific,  wise,.  skiSful,  capable.-~A  penetrating,  intelligent, 
*»  ingenious  man — A  Head  mam*'  The  Fish  OrphoSrip^u^,)  was 
80  called  from  OrpheuStihe  Priest,  on  account  of  some  aopposeil 
Prophetic  quality,  as  appears  from  Athenaeus,  u^iug^  ya^yiT^wnww 
OPHlS  T0u^€«u;.  (Ltbuvii.  c.  i8.)  Casaubon  reads ' l£^,  and  ob» 
serves^  ^'Refero.  emta  ad  ix^ofia»Ts$ce^^  id  est,  divinatsonem,  qu^ 
<*  fiebat  ex.  piacibus,. Oi^&o  maxime/'  I  have  expressed  on.  a  for- 
mer  occasion,  (page  087,)  a  difficulty  respecting  the  origin  of 
Merops,  (Me^o4^,  Divisam  vocem  habens.  M$^mq^  Hominum  Epitii. 
Homines,)  and  Anthropos,  (Aird^Anra^,  Homo,  Mc^A^r  A^^^iTrm,) 
whetherthe  C^  OB  th#;i^/iin  these  words,  be.  the  part .  denoting 
Being.  It  is  likewise  difficult  to  decide,  whether  thei  M  in  Merops 
be  an  articular  ^addition,  as  in'  Pinom-is,  or  whether  the  I^ier  be 
not  a  significant  portions  denoting  Great,  as  in  our  words  Mbre^^ 
the  name  Moorit  &c*.>.  which  I  have  illustrated  on  a  former- occa- 
sion* 
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sioh,  (p.  151.)     To  Merops,  (Btofoip,)  bdong  the  names  Jfero^,  * 
Merope;  and  I  must  add,  that  orte  character  under  the  name  of* 
Merops  is  a  Soothsayer.    The  English  names  for  a  M«n,  Rdam' 
and  RoB*r#  seem  to  belong  directly  to  the  terms  of  Violence  in 

our  Language,  Rob,&c. 

In  old  English,  Reevb  is  a  Bailiff,  which  the  Etymologists 
have  justly  referrred  to  ^-RAVe,  ^e-Rfirx,  (Sax.)  ^-Raf,  (Germ.) 
from  which  Land.Gr(ff,  Mar-Graff,  &c.  are  derived,  nU  which  the 
Etymologists  justly  refer  to  the  terms  of  Violence,  KiEAwiati,  (Sax.) 
Spoliare  j  RAPere,  (Lat.)    We  might  eriquire,  whether  Mer-Ro1>s, 
&c.  was  not  taken  from  the  Teutonic  Mar-^-Rafp  or  Mar-Raf. 
The  Sherif  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  5%ir«-REEVE,  the  SciRE-^e- 
Refa,  (Sax.)  The  original  sense  of  ^-Raf  is  that  given  by  Wachter* 
"  Exactor  pecuniae,  tam  publics,  quam  privatsc ; "  and  in  English, 
Reeve  has  the  same  sense,  as  Reave  in  6e-REAVE.     Wachter 
explains  Graf,  in  one  sense,  by  *'  Dux,  Satrapa"  &c.;  and  I  must 
leave  the  Persian  Scholar,  who  is  skilled  in  the  mare  ancient  part 
of  the  Language  to  decide,  whether  Satrap,  **  v/^  &treb.  Satrap, 
"(obsdete)"  says  Mr.  Richardson,  be  not,  quasi  J^RAP,.a8  in 
j^-Raf.     If  this  be  not  the  composition,  the  Rap  has  yet.  I  ima- 
gine, the  same  sense  as  Raf,  which  appears,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
the  Persian  ^j\  Ruba,  «*  Robbing,  Stealing,  carrying  off  by  vio- 
*'  lence."     The  first  part  of  the  composition,  the  Sit  ot  Sitr  in 
Sitreb,  migltit  belong  to  the  terms  of  Violence,  adjacent  to  this 
word,  in  Mr. Richardson's  Dictionary,  as  ^^^^XM Siteden,  "To take, 
«*  Seize,  Carry  off,  "  where  we  must  mark,  how  Seize  beilongs 
to  this    Persian  word;   and  ^yOyiw  Siturden,  "To  Shave,  &c. 
<*  to  erase,  to  cancel,  to  abolisAi,  to  cut  off."    Graf,  in  German, 
signifies,  in  one  sense,  "Comes,  SociitS,"  for  which  Wachter  has 
added  the  due  reason,  **  Unus  ex  Nobilioribus,  qui  Principem  vel 
**  Regem  ubique  Comitantur,"  as  in  the  Latin  Comes,    He  adds 
moreover,  "  Vix  uUa  vox  est  in  universa  Lingui  Germanica,  qui 
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^'  iog^Bfai  vefsrum  et  reoentioru«v  iiiagis  exercuedt,  et  minore  cum 
^'  fructa  yeritatis.*''  We  cannot  but  see.  How  the*  sense  of  Gn^ 
the.£xactor,  bdongs  to  the  sense  oBGripe9.Gr0iffiin,  (Germ.)  Ca* 
pere,  prensare,  invadere,  &0m  whi^*  ai;^  attached  to  a  great  raoe 
of  words  under  the  same  form.  Gravis^  (Lat.)  Grieve^  && ;  and 
here  again  I  must  suggest  tp  the  Readeis  whether  they  were  not 
a]|.  oiagiqaJly  derived  fiPora  the  forn^R&|  with  the  Pn^  ge^.S^k 
Oit  this  wel  cannot  deoide,  tillv  the  fbrm<  GRF  shall  be  fuUjr- 
unfolded* 

I  shall  now*  examine*  the  words  under  the  form  »p  RP^  in 
HabnaW|.  which  we^  shall  unequivocally  see*  to  contain  the  fiinda*- 
meif^:  meaning,  which  I  have  supposed  to  be  annexed'  to  the* 
Biement^  The  first  term,  whioh-  occurs  in  the  Lexicon  of  Miv 
Parkhiurst,  is-  NEn  RPA,  which  he  explains  by  ''To  R^store^  or 
''  rgdua  to  a  f^pmer*  stat4  or-  tondition,  Restaurare,  restituere,  re< 
*'  duoere;  and  most  g^erally  To  Restore  to  health  and  soundness^ 
^^JtaheaL''  The  sense  of  JR^5torm^  or  making  whole— Of  «S>wiff^ 
gomiuts,  as^thew'^afalle^  terms  signify  in  iEthiopic~Arabic,  &C4 
seemS'tO'be  derived iffom  the  idea  ol  Putting  or  Throfving  together, 
as  into  one  whole  Heapot  Mass^  In  Eisekiel  we^M  brought  to  the 
Spot^  supposed'  in  my  hypothesis^  whatever  may  be  its  precise 
idea.  Taylor  explains  the  word,  in  one  sense,  bj^  ''To  mend 
"ibad4Grawi^'*  The  next  wwde  in  the  Lexicon  of  Mi*.  ParkhorBt 
are  TjnRPDi"  To  StreWf  Spread,  &C.5  nm  RPH,  Tb  giwe  vmy^ 
"  relaxy  slacken^  Suu  Ni^r-Pounded  Corn-— To  be  Dissolved^  as* 
"  chafF-on  fire-B— rfi^iRPP,  To  yield,  give  way » very  much,  tremble, 
^'  as  from  fear;"  undert  which^word  Mn  Parkhurst  hae^  seen  the> 
prevailing'  ide^  of/  the  Element^  and  has*  accordingly  ^referrediit^ to 
Pka;,  Pifrr£#,  Rumpo^  Rupi,  Rt^  Rive^  Riave,  Reft;  Bereave^  Bereft. 
In  4ll  this  there  is.  no  difficulty^^  The  fundamental  sense  of  the. 
Element  is  that  of  Throwing  together,  about ^  &€.v  asi  in>  a.  ifrtf^; 
from  whence  .we  hayeitheidee*of  a  /^fto/^.  or  Compact  Maee,  or 

for 
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for  the  purpose  of  Dispersion^  from  which  we*  have  the  idea  ot 
Breaking — Dissolving,  &c.    Nay,  even  the  very  word,  which  signi- 
fies *  To  Restore;  means,  as  a  Noun,  "  Dead  Bodies  Reduced,"  says  ' 
Mr.  Parkhurst;  or,  as  he  better  explains  it,  '*  Resolved  into  theii*' 
••original    Dust'*     The   other  Hebrew  terms   in    this   Writer's 
Lexicon,  under  RP,  are  f^sn  RPT  Stalls  for  Oxen,  which  he  ref6i*s 
to  nin  RPH,  To  Relax,  Remit,  because  the  animals   have  there 
Remission  from  their  labours-Tpfll  RPK,  which  some  explain  by 
Innixd,  and   others  by  **  Adjungens  sese.''     This   word  1   must* 
leave  the  adepts  in  the  Hebrew  Language  to  recon<;ile  with  the 
Elementary  sense;    yet  1  must  observe,  that  we  afe  brought  to' 
the  spot,  supposed  in  my  hypothesis,  in  the  Ch"afde6*  Word,  w^iidi 
Castell  produces  as  parallel,  and  which  he  ext>l2rihs  by  •*  Fodlt, 
*•  Sarrivit/**    If  we  add  to  this  interpretation,  ^'OperV Incumhit-^^ 
Fodiendo,  Sarriendo,  we  shall  see,  how  thfe  settsfe  oT  Intfixa  or' 
Incumhens  ^nA  Adjungens  sese,  may  be  produced.     Under  thi^mS* 
taphor,  the  inragery  of  Solomon  will  exhibit  great  force  and  spirit, 
"  Who  IS  this  that  cometh  up  from  the  wilderness,  Leaning  upon' 
"  her  beloved" — Amasio  suo  tota  InCunibens — ei  scilicet  nunquam' 
ncn  Inhians  et  Intenta — quasi  Fossor  operi  suo  Ittcumbens,    et 
Intentus.    The    two  following  Hebrew  terms  will*  unequivocally 
shew  us  the  original  idea,  from  which  these  words  are  derived-^ 
DfiT  RPS,  To  Tread,  Trample,  Tramp,  and  VB^  RPS,  **  To  F6ul  or 
"  make  Muddy" 

Let  us  mark  an  explanatory  term,  before  produced;  Restaurare^ 
To  Restore.  T shall  shew,  that  Siauro  arid' Store  belongs^'to  StruOp  . 
T6heap  up;  but  whether  they  do  or  do  not,  it  is  acknowledged, 
that  Struo,  the  term  relating  to  Repairing  or  Making  up,  '*To  pile 
•*  up,"  belongs  to  the  terms  of  Dispersion,  Strob,  Storeo,  (trooca, 
:g^i0^€«,  Sterno) ;  and  it  is  for  the  same  reason,  which  I  have  above 
unfolded;  namely,  because  the  one  signifies  *To  Throvv  together,* 
and  the  other  *  To  Throw  down— about/  &c.     The  Greek  Rap/o, 
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(BaTTTio,  Suo,)  I  have  supposed  to  be  attached  to  a  pej:uliat  idea  of 
the  Element;  yet  it  might  be  referred  to  the  general  sense  of 
Throwing  together ^  as  in  a  Heap.     The  term  Sua  and  Sew  would 
demand  some  trouble  to  explain ;    yet  we  cannot  but  see^  how 
Cobble  and  Patch  present  to  us  the  idea  of  the  Lump ;    and  we 
certainly  come  to  the  Spot»  which  I  suppose,  when  we  talk  of 
*  A  Patch  of  Ground/     I  cannot  forbear  producing  the  observa- 
tion of  Mr.  Parkhurst  on  the  Hebrew  word  kb^i  RPAi  signifying 
To  Heal;  who  remarks,  that  in  the  Language  of  Otaheite,  Ravooo 
is  a  Physician.     The  parallel  terms  in  Arabic  to  this  Hebrew  word 
are  U;  Reffa,  '^ Mending  a  garment.  Cementing  broken  friend- 
^*  ship ;    Refa,  A  Mender  of  Garments/*  as  Mr.  Richardson  ex- 
plains it ;  and  k^j  Reff,  ^*  Sewing  any  thing  to  a  garment,**  &c., 
which  means   likewise  <'  A  High  Heap  of  Sand.'*     The  Reader 
will  not  wonder,  that  I  refer  these  terms,  under  the  Element  RF, 
which  express  Consolidation  to  such  words  as  Rubbish,  when  he 
remembers,    that  the  explanatory   word    Cementing  belongs  to 
Camentum^  ^*  Rubbish,  Shards/'  &c.  &c.,  as  R.  Ainsworth  inter- 
prets it.    The  next  term  in  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary  is  ciU^ 
Refj^,  "  Any  thing  Broken^  Bruised  or  Pounded/'  where  we  have 
the  idea  of  Dispersion^  before  exhibited  ;   and  in  the  same  column 
we  find  the  Persian  \j^^  Reft^w,  **  To  walk,  go,  proceed,  de- 
"  part,  pass  along,  travel ;  RuFX^n,  To  Sweep. — To  clean  the  teeth 
*<  with  the  tooth-pick,  called  i^jM^'*  where  in  the  jsense  of  Sweep' 
and  Cleaning  the  Teeth,  we  are  brought  to  the  genuine  idea  of 
Scratching  upon  a  surface,  to  Rub,  &c.  ,  and  we  see,  that  the  sense 
of  Passing  along  is  taken  from  the  metaphor  of  *  Sweeping  along/ 
as  we  express  it.     This    Persian  term  directly  belongs   to   the 
German   Rafj^»,  **To  Sweep,  take  or  Rake  together.*'-^!  have 
now,  as    I  trust,  sufficiently  elucidated   the  Race  of  Words^  in 
which  the  Elementary  R  is  succeeded  by  the  Labials  i  and  at  thfs 
point  therefore  the  labours  of  the  present  Work  are  brought  to 
their  destined  termination. 
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Ik  concluding  the  first  portionof  a  work,  in  which  a  new  world 
of  ideas  has  been  unfolded  to  our  view,  we  shall  be  naturally 
disposed  to  turn  our  eyes  over  the  scenes  which  we  have  passed  s 
and  we  might  be  edified  by  a  train  of  reflexionsi  formed  and 
enlightened  by  an  ample  prospect  of  the  general  question,  in. all 
Its  relations,  and  through,  all  its^  dependencies.  Our  modes  of 
conceiving  a  subject  may  be  varied,  as  the  theory  itself  is  exi- 
panded ;  and  the  writer  might  perhaps  be  permitted,  at  the  close 
of  a  long — a  laborious  and  a  temperate  discussion,  to  pursue  the 
illustration  of  his  theory  amidst  the  wilds  of  fancy>  without 
deviating  from  the  paths  of  tri^th  or  the  guidance  of  reason.  Iq 
these  wanderings  of  the  imagination;  even. the  Topics,  which  are 
most  remote  from  the  nature  of  the  argument^  might  be  sum* 
moned  to  adorn  the  theme ;  nor  would  the  picture  be  less  im<r 
pressive  or  instructing,  because  the*  objects  of  comparison  were 
distant  and  dissimilar.  If  the  ideas^  which  are  exhibited  on  this 
occasion,  should  be  attached  to  a  wild  and  visionary  theory^  they 
will  be  still  more  congenial  with  the  spirit  of  an  allusion,  which 
professes  only  to  amuse  by  a  new.  and  unexpected  combination  of 
fanciful  imagery. 

The  Doctrine  of  Tntnsmigration^  which  in  the  dreams  of  the 
.Poet  or  the  Philosoplier  describes  the  progress  of  the  $oul 
through  various  stages  of  existence,  would  afford  a  rich  and 
abunjdant  vein  of  materials  for  the  elucidation  of  our  Theory  }  if. 
the  occasion  demanded  or  permitted  the  expansion  of  this  idea,  and 
if  the  powers  of  the  Writer  were  duly  adapted  to  the  embellish* 
ment  of  a  splendid  topic.    £v«n  in  the  familiar  language,  which 

has 
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has  ever  been  attached  to  the  subject  of  these  enquiries,  a  similar 
comparison  has  already  beep  adopted ;  and  when  we  remember, 
that  Letters  are  defined  to  be  the  Elements  of  Speech,  we  shall 
perceive  a  metaphorical  allusion,  which  is  involved  in  the  same 
train  of  imagery.  From  Grammarians  I  differ  only  by  supposing, 
that  the  Elements  of  Letters,  befwe  they  are  formed  into  words, 
represent,  record,  and  propagate  ideas  ;  and  on  this  plain  and 
^simple  principle  my  Theory  of  Languages  has  been  founded. 

The  Element,  by  which  a  race  of  words  is  generated  and 
preserved,  may  be  compared  to  that  primitive  and  unperishing 
particle,  in  which,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  these  visionary 
Philosophers,  consists  the  Essence  of  the  SouI^Il}^^  origind  and 
abstract  idea,  impressed  on  this  Element,  may  likewise  be  com** 
pared  to, that  innate  and  unalterable  propensity  of  the  Soul, 
which,  amidst  all  changes  and  chances  of  external  objects,  is  still 
found  to  controul  and  predominate  in  every  form,  to  which  it  is 
attached,  imparting  to  the  Being  its  appropriate  nature  and  dis- 
criminating qualities.  The  matepiaP  vesture,  with  which  the 
divine  particle  is  enveloped,  and  through  which  it  communicates 
with  the  world  around  it,  is  ever  passing  into  an  infinite  variety  dL 
shapes  and  appearances;  but  the  Soul  itself  still  continues  to 
preserve  inviolate  its  peculiar  force  and  charact^istic  energy. 
The  Beings,  which  it  animates,  are  ever  found  distinct  from  others 
and  similar  to  themselves.  The  Transmigration  of  the  Soul  affects 
only  the  exterior  form,  with  which  it  is  invested,  or  diverts  the 
application  of  its  powers;  but  the  original  partide  remains 
eternally  the  same,  neither  sufiering  decay,  nor  subject  to  extinc- 
tion. Through  the  long  progress  of  perpetual  change,  the  elasdc 
principle  of  its  essence  stiH  continues  unwearied  and  unimpaired: 
It  is  now  obedient  to  contraction,  and  again  prompt  for  expan^ 
sion :  It  now  crawls  a  reptile  on  the  Earth,  and  again  it  soon  an 

Eagle  in  the  Skies :  We  now  behold  it  groveling  ih  the  condition 

of 


ef  a  sordid  slave;  aad  ti^a  It  assume^  tb«  port  aad  person  <ff  i 
Monarch.  Still,  however,  the  ^aooe  propensities  pursue  the  Being 
under  every  form,  and  infuse  kindred  qasdities  in  •every  change. 
The  indelible  impression  of  its  original  energy  is  graven  in  deep 
and  distinct  characters,  on  all  the  roodifieations  of  matter,  into 
which  it  may  be  wjxnifghv-^imposing  and  preserving  the  property 
of  SetF.  It  is  this  seal  ^f  identity,  which  etanips  and  daims  the 
creature  for  its  own,  under  every  varying  and  disguising  garb  of 
quaint  And  aC  curiou?  ^h^]^  s  rctcordii^  in  remote  periods  of  time 
and  distant  regions  of  jfaoe,  that  the  Being  of  perpetual  cfaaaoge 
i^imaios  eter^ly.  the  same;      • 

;Such  ace  tlfi^ir^kxtpRS,  wliikh.  mi^t  ^amuse  or  -enlighten  -wxt 
ml^h.^htm  yf9  ln«diiCa<e  on  that  wrnidrous  process,  by  which 
LaPgUiag^  have  b«fiO  fiMrmed^  rpropagated  and  preserved,  it  will 
siiraly  lae  ftfdwawkdged^  that  the  doctrine  of  these  visionary  Phi* 
l99«piMrs  flfibnd^  ft  istiong  and.strikiing  lesemiflance  to  the  piiiici* 
pl€8  pf  that  Thewyi  yvkich  in  the  ^present.  Vduxne  i  have  laboured 
with  $vck  99lj0it«de.  to  uhftdci  and  je$tablish.  Tbe  Elements  of 
JjflngiH^f  apd  €^  Life  ueieiBployfid  in  Ihe.  same  work,  and  their 
opdFfftk^ns  are  ^itecteii  to  dsfi  same  fno^ose.  Let  %a  mark  ivitii 
attention  the  changing  forms  and  diiTerent  offices,  whidi  the  same 
Element  a^sames  ia'tiie  propagaticm  of  a  race  of  Wovds,;  auid  we 
shall  p^ceive,  that  the  original  impmsaioii  stUl  ^enMuns^  tfaroajgh 
every  variety  of  appeatanee  and  of  meaning.  When  we  i^ocamine 
with  a  curious  eye  these  nuioerous  changi^  vnth  all  their  di*«> 
ver»ty  of  signi&catiosi ;  we  shall  dssoover,  that  they  are  all 
impjiegnated  witfli  ifae  SMne  train  of  idea»p-tbat  idiey  ^  preserve 
^ipcculiar  cast  aoid  species  of  joeaning,  .appropriate  to  rihemsehes 
asmI  distkttct  iiram  ethers ;  hy  wiueh  diey  are  ever  recognised  as 
the  prodaotions  of  the  same  cause,  and  4B  portions  of  the  sans 
gCBttal  idea.  Tihe  Element  indeed  is  perpetually  /passing  into 
fiteah  combinations,-^  discharging    new   offices  find    personating 
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difFerent  characters;   yet  all  these  various  parts   and   functions 
must  be  referred  to  the  workings  of  the  same  primitive  idea:— 
They  are  the  natural  and  necessary  Consequences  of  one  common 
principle ;  nor  would  this  series  of  varieties  have  existed,  unless 
the    same    constant   cause    had    operated    in    their    production. 
Enclosed  in   one  form,  the  Element  may  represent  a  crawling 
reptile;  and,  in  another,  the  soaring  eagle:  It  may  now  personate 
the  groveling  slave,  and  again  the  swelling  Monarch :  still,  how- 
ever, these  dissimilar   creatures  have  all  arisen  from  the   same 
source;  and  have  been  produced  only,  because  the  Element  infused 
into  each  form  the  force  and  spirit  of  the  original  idea.    Thus  we 
may  understand,  how  a  few  simple/  principles  hare  operated  in 
forming  and  conducting  the  most  important  and  complicated  arti- 
fice among   the  inventions  of  Man;— -<that  wondrous   work-— the 
great  machinery  of  Languages !    In  this  simple  process  we  per- 
ceive the  same  mode  of  action,  which  is  visible  in  the  material 
world.     Nature  is  a  ^  thrifty  goddess,'  and  deals  out  blessings  and 
principles  with  a  sparing  hand.     Her  infinite  variety  is  effected 
only  by  the  powers  of  modification ;  and  as  we  advance  forward  in 
the  knowledge  of  her  mysterious  workings,  the  Elements  diminish, 
and  the  Combinations  multiply  around  us.    . 

Strong  and  impressive  as  the  resemblance  is  between  the  Doc^ 
trine  of  the  S(mVs  Transmigration^  and  the  Theory  of  Elementary 
Language  \  still,  however,  there  are  some  bearings  of  the  subject, 
in  which  it  is  inadequate  and  deficient.  The  divine  particle  can- 
not at  the  ^ame  time  animate  difFerent  systems  of  matter;  and  it 
is  necessary  that  one  mass  should  be  dissolved,  before  the  func- 
tions of  life  can  be  imparted  to  another.  But  in  this  creation  of 
the  World  of  Words,  the  Element  is  enabled  to  animate  at  once 
myriads  of  various  forms :  It  is  unceasingly  employed  in  propa- 
gating its  own  powers,  and  continually  impressing  new  orders  of 
Words  with  its  peculiar  force  and  appropriate  quality ; — itself  still 

occupied 
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occupied  in  all,  and  constituting  by  its^own  presence  the  life  and 
spirit  of  these  unnumbered  combinations.  Thus  it  is,  that  the 
Element  may  be  said  to  '  extend  its  influence,  through  all  extent;' 
perhaps  in.  every  quarter  and  region  of  the  globe»  wherever  Man 
is  found  and  Speech  is  uttered,  Miving»  as  it  were,  through 
*  all  life — spreading  undivided — and  operating  unspent/  Though 
the  comparison  between  the  Elements  of  Life  and  Language  has 
in  this  point  of  the  argument  been  deficient ;  yet  another  topic 
might  be  urgedt  in  which  the  resemblance  is  again  full  and  per- 
spicuous, lu  the  Doctrine  of  Transmigration,  the  Soul  never 
dies,  but  is  for  ever  busied  in  animating  new  and  perishing 
systems  of  matter;  nor  can  its  immortal  essence  be  affected  by' 
the  most  violent  shocks  or  convulsions  of  the  material  world,  with 
which  it  is  surrounded. 

Such  reflexions  might  be  present  to  the  mind,  when  we  cast 
our  eyes  over  the  eventful  History  of  Human  Speech.  Languages, 
or  the  forms,  which  the  Elements  assume,  are  subject  to  perpetual 
fluctuation,  and  exposed  to  all  the  numerous  accidents,  which  Man 
is  destined  to  experience ;  but  the  Elements  themselves  still  sur- 
vive unaltered  and  unimpaired,  amidst  every  revolution  of  Nature 
and'of  Life.  The  physical  and  moral  evils  of  the  world  all  prey 
upon  Languages  ;  and  even  the  caprices  and  follies  of  Man  him- 
self, as  they  appear  on  the  familiar  occasions  of  ordinary  life,  are 
busily  employed  in  producing  those  insensible  mutations,  which 
the  forms  of  Speech  incessantly  experience.  Folly  and  caprice  are 
powerful  agents  in  the  operations  of  change ; — contrpulingor  rather 
suggesting  the  customs  of  Mankind ;  and  Custom,  a$  we  have 
ever  heard,  is  the  Tyrant  of  Languages.  Powerful  however  as 
these  agents  may  be  imagined — Folly,  Caprice,  Custom,  or  by 
whatever  name  they  shall  be  called;  still  we  must  observe^  that 
their  powers  are  limited  and  flirected  by  a  superior  necessity, 
which  sways  with  irresistible  controul  the  destiny  of  Languages. 

Their 
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Their  agency  \s  confined  to  the  simple  changes  of  modification 
only,  nor  are  they  able  to  disturb  the  Original  Elements  either  of 
Languages-  or  of  Life.  The  wildest  sallies  of  caprice  are  confined 
and  governed  by  the  same  Iaws>  as  the  gravest  suggestions  of 
design ;  and  they  are  only  to  be  considered  as  diflferent  modes  of 
acting  on  the  s^me  materials,  invested  with  the  same  properties. 
Wherever  there  is  Mind,  the  effects  of  design  nrost  always  be 
produced ;  and  whenever  Man  becomes  intelligible  io  Man,  whe- 
ther in  moods  of  sport  or  of  gravity,  of  caprice  or  of  meditation  i 
the  terms,  which  he  employs,  must  be  adapted  to  a  train  of  ideas 
Already  formed,  and  derived  from  words  already  existing.  They 
must  be  significant^  and  consequently  must  be  analogous  to  a 
certain  order  or  series  of  things,  which  had  been  previously  estab- 
lished. Man  may  combine  into  new  forms—he  may  enlarge  or 
contract — he  may  change  by  every  variety  of  modiffeation ;  but  he 
can  produce  no  effects  on  the  existence  or  the  spirit  of  the  Original 
Elements.  They  are  removed  from  the  sphere  of  his  action,  and 
are  governed  by  a  superior  authority. 

When  these  observations  have  been  duly  weighed  and  under- 
stood ;  we  shall  be  enabled  to  comprehend,  why  the  mutations  In 
the  forms  of  Human  Speech  have  been  oftentimes  so  rapid,  and 
always  so  progressive ;  while  in  tracing  the  Elements  themselves 
through  all  these  mutations,  or  through  the  various  Languages, 
arising  from  this  perpetual  change ;  we  find,  that  the  same  S6nse 
has  uniformly* prevailed j  and  been  regularly  propagated,  unaltered 
and  unimpaired.  With  the  mutability  and  variety  of  Languages 
we  have  ever  been  familiar;  but  this  prmciple  of  ^eir  uniformity, 
by  which  they  are  all  connected  with  each  other,  has»  I  trust,  for 
the  first  time,  been  duly  conceived  and  explained  in  the  discus- 
sions of  the  preceding  Volumie.  The  experience  of  nearly  four 
thousand  years,  in  which  we  have  been  witness  to  the  propagation 
of  numberless  forms  of  Speech,  has  established  the  fact,  which 
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attests  the  pennanei!K:3r  of  Elementafy  Language,  beyontl  all  pes- 
sibility  of  doubt  or  error.  Without  involving  ourselves  in  the 
remote  ages  of  Hindoo  Chronology^  we  may  appeal  to  the  writings 
of  Moses,  as  they  are  delivered  down  to  us  in  their  genuine 
Elementary  state-x-unincumbered  with  those  unnecessary  symbols, 
which  vainly  attempt  to  record  the  fleeting  sounds  of  a  vowel 
breathing.  We  there  discover  the  same  Elements  bearing  the 
same  meanings;  which  compose  at  this  moment  the  familiar  Lan- 
guage of  the  English  nation ;  and  which^  as  we  have  seettj  are 
employed  to  represent  the  same  train  of  ideas  over  all  the  regions 
of  the  globe^  with  which  we  are  most  conversant. 

On  considering  therefore  this  universal  diffusion  and  unchanged- 
able  permanency  of  Elementary  Speech   while  we  observe  at  the 
same  time  the   incessant  mutability  of  Languages-,  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  throw  light  on  a  confusion  of  ideasi  which  appears  to 
have  clouded  all  former  investigations  on  this  subject.    The  simi^ 
litude  between  various  Languages  has  been  perpetually  observed ; 
though  it  will  be  acknowledged,  I  trust,  if  these  speculations  are 
founded  on  truth,  that  our  enquirers  were  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the  resemblance.     Their  specu«- 
la t ions  have  been  employed  in  discovering  the  Original  Language^ 
from  which  all  these  forms  of  Speech  were  derived ;  and  to  the 
Cehic-^the  Arabic— the  Hebrew—the  Gothic,  &c.  and  even   to 
the  Greek  itself,  has  this  distinguished  honour  been  respectively 
attributed.    Nothing,  we  shall  readily  agree,  can  be  more  idle  and 
unmeaning,  than  to  talk  of  an  Original  Jorm  of  Speech^  when  We 
all  know,  that  these  forms  are  perpetually  changing.     We  may 
decide  indeed  by  historical  evideiice  and  by  other  modes  of  rea*- 
soningi  on  a  recent  combination ;  but  the  idea  of  an  Original  form 
to  a  fluctuating  object,  in  which  no  period  is  fixed  for  its  com-» 
mdncement,  we  instantly  perceive,  is  absurd  and  ridiculous* 

We  may  still  however  direct  our  enquiries^  with  the  most' 

anxious 
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anxious  curiosity,  to  a  wondrous  facti  which  is  deeply  involved 
with  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  the  Human  Race.     We  may  enquirci 
I  must  repeat,  with  the  most   anxious  curiosity,  whence  it  has 
arisen,  that  the  same  Elementary  Language  has  been  thus  univer- 
sally diffused,  almost  through  every  region  of  the  globe»  to  which 
the  discoveries  of  Europeans  have  yet  extended.     On  this  impor- 
tant question,  I  dare  not  venture  even  to  interpose  a  conjecture. 
Our  enquiries  into  these  subjects  can  at  present  scarcely  be  re- 
garded even  as  commencing ;  and  the  decision  of  a  question,  like 
this,  would  be  the  last  result  of  meditation  on  the  accumulated 
facts,  which  long  and  laborious  researches  had  finally  collected. 
It  will  be  perhaps  at  last  discovered,  that  the    History  of  Man  is 
deposited  in   the  Elements  of  Language-. — It  is  at  least  certain, 
that  we  shall  vainly  endeavour  to  trace  the  progress  of  Human 
Speech,  in  the  migration  of  different  nations  through  the  various 
regions  of  the  Earth ;  till  we  are  furnished  with  the  most  ample 
materials  for  investigating  the  principles  of  that  universal  Lan- 
guage, which  is  the  object  of  our  search. 

Though  we  are  unable  to  discover,  by  what  important  event 
this  wide  diffusion  of  Elementary  Speech  was  effected  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Earth;  and  though  we  cannot  form  any  possible 
conjecture  on  the  remote  periods  of  its  origin,  still  however  we 
may  venture  to  hazard  a  prediction  on  the  limits  of  its  duration. 
If  Languages  shall  continue  to  be  propogated  by  the  same  mode, 
with  which  alone  we  are  acquainted,  —  passing  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  through  successive  generations ;  and  if  men  should  coji* 
tinue  to  be  endued  with  the  same  mind  and  the  same  organs; 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe,  that  the  Elementary  Language^  now 
existing,  will  ever  perish  or  be  impaired  in  its  progress.  The 
f^perience  of  four  thousand  years,  in  which  we  have  not  even 
perceived  any  properties  of  change  or  decay,  will  lead  us  to 
4:onclude  in  the  most  temperate  spirit  of  calm  investigation,  that 

the 
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the  same  Elements  will  continue  to  preserve  the  same  meaningSi 
through  every  period  of  succeeding  generations. 

Thus,  at  last,  we  perceive,  that  a  system,  formed  without 
contrivance,  and  propagated  without  design — the  baseless  fabric 
(as  it  might  seem)  of  chance  and  of  change,  has  alone  remained 
constant,  inviolate  and  immutable;  when  all  around  has  dissolved 
and  disappeared.  The  Arts  and  the  Institutions  of  Man  have 
perished  with  their  inventors: — The  monuments  of  his  glory,  his 
science  and  his  superstition, — the  palaces  and  the  temples  have 

■ 

crumbled  into  dust;  and  the  proud  cities,  in  which  the  wonders 
of  his  atchievements  were  exhibited,  are  buried  for  ever  under 
their  own  ruins: — All  however  is  not  lost: — The  original 
Elements  of  Lanouage,  which  were  once  vocal  with  the  inven- 
tions and  emotions  of  primeval  Man,  still  survive  amidst  the 
ravages  of  time:— They  still  continue  to  be.  instinct  with  the 
energies  of  mind;  and  to  record  in  mystic,  though  in  faithful  cha- 
racters, the  secret  History  of  the  Ancient  World. 
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Tulov  ■  ^  ^  -  *   •' 460 
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Habeo 289 

Habito       283. 

Hace,  (Eng.)  Hoarse,  ....    66q 

Hack    . 667,  801 

Hack,  the  horsey 67^ 

Hack,  a  hedge 689 

Hackle 662,667-9 

Hackney €72 

Hactenus    ..........    392 

Haddock 698,776 

Hsedus 693 

Hpereo II66 

Hieres 03,546,  1147 

Hag 
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™g 99. 753 

Hagard 753 

Haggess      671,  753 

Ha^le 

Haggle,  To  Hail,      ,   .   .   .   .    668 

Hair,  {Ft.)     . 1167 

Haireux,  (Fr.) 1167 


Hat 
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Hakot,  the  Pike,   ....  697,  775 

Ham,  Names  of  Places,    .    282, 8 1 6 

Hanch    .   .   .   .  • 783 

Hand      77^ 

Handle    ; 775 

Hang      776 

Hank 776,783 

Hanker 776 

Haquen^e,  (Fr.) 673 

Hara 1153 

Harangue- loSS 

Harass 630,  566, 1 U6 

Hard 672,639 

Harde,(Fr.) 90 

Harder,  (Fr.) 90 

Hardi,  (Fr.) 573 

Hardingham,  the  village  of,  in 

Norfolk, 382,816 

Hards     . .       sft 

Hardy ,    673 

Hare    ......     630,670,  1147 

Haricot II49 

Harier 570,1147 

Hariolus 1188 

Hark 686 

Harke,  (Germ.)     ....    565,  573 

Harlot 1186 

Harm      1216 

Harness 1163,1180-1 

Haro,  (Fr.) 571 

Harold 571 


Harp 1238 

Harping-Irons 1238 

Harpoons    ....   ^    ...    .  1238 

Harpsichord 1238 

Harpy. 1238. 

Harr,  at  Sea  Harr,   .   .   .  568, 1 167 

Harren,  (Germ.) II67 

Harrow   .   .  527,563-8,1135,1146 

Hariy 565,799,1146 

Harry  Old 1147 

Harsh     ....  572,  593, 628,  876 

Hart ,   .    .      89 

Harvest '.  1239 

Haruga 597,1153 

Hasle 67a 

Hasp 775 

Hasta      674,770 

Haste      806 

Hasty      806 

Hatch     ....    721,  775,  776,  806 

Hate 768,806 

Hatton ;  .   .     185 

Haughty     ....;..    ^    .  '  8I7 

Haunt 776 

Have  ...*....   ^   -b   >     283 
Haurio    ........  644, II61 

Hausser,  (Fr.) •    .     812 

Haut,  (Fr.) 812 

Haw-Haw      .   .   . 100 

Haw  Thorn 4   99,688 

Hawk      .   .   .   .  '.   .   .   .    .   .    893 

Hawk  Eyas .     133 

Hawker 894 

Hay 99 

Haye,  (Fr.) lOO 

Hays,  Dance  the  Hajfs,   ...     100 

Hazard 742 

Hazy ,    742 

Head,  as  Maiden  Head,  ...     127 

Head 447 

Hear 
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Pkge 

Hear  .  . .  ,  686,795,  U7l 

Heark,  HeaFken  ..  .  ..   .  795,1179' 

Heane  ^ 629,  674 

Hearten ^   84o»889 

Heaiith 41 

XlCftt      •      •'••r     %     ••••      0>     •     <•••        ooo 
JtlSftUl  •-•      ^      »'•'•••      •••••«  O«o 

Heathen     .   ^  ......   •    643 

Heck    ..........  775,781 

Hcckle,&c.    .       .   .   <r  .   .   .    ;66!9 

Heckled^  l(old  Eng.)     ,   .   .   .    «70 
Heckle  back  ;  v  .....   •     78I 

Hed^r,  (Sax:)Sepe8;  •  ;  v  •.     20Q^ 
Hedem   .   ...   ...   .    106, 302 

Hedge    .   .    99,647,688,796,802 
Heed  ,  .   .   105,262,790,797,801 
Heer,  (Gtewi.)  .   .   ...   .   .  1147 

BeiAlcygynesi  (oW  Eng.)    .  .    699 
Heigh*Ho      ....'....     B95 

Heir    ....   .   ,  546, 1136,  II47 

Heit,(Eng.)    .  .• .   .   .  ,  841,896 
Hem    .  .  •.-.•.  .-  ;  •.-.•..    476 

Hent 776 

Herald     ...........  1187 

Herba      -204,  1237 

Hercules  .   .   ;  •.   .  595,689, 1150 
Herd     ....  87,620,792.9,1147 

Heri 1141 

Herian,  the  God  of  War,    .   .  1174 
Herisaer,  (Fr.)    .  .  .   .   ,    630,646 

Hermit 1115 

Hernia    .........  ,  1175-6 

Herod     ..........  1187 

Heroe 1150 

Heron  •   .  .   . 574 

Herr,  (Ger;)  92^,  566,  799,  1147.9 

Herse,  (Pr.) 530,  &c. 

Herse,  Language, 64$ 


Heru8,(Lat.)      92^,  620, 799, 1 149^ 
Kerzog, (Germ.)   V.\  .  .  .  .     566 

Heat /.  .  .  .     809 

HeftenH^ 1141 

Hesus,  Celtic  God  of  War,   1 96, 7 1 7 
Heurtcr,  (Fr.)     ...!..    591,6ai 
Heus  *.  .  ^  ^..  .  .  .  '.  667,837,89$ 

Hey.Day   .  .  .'..'.*...//   815 
Hey-Hoe    ....  .  .  .  .*.  .  .     ipO 

Hey-Net  *.....*......      99 

Hie    .  ....  .  .  ....  .273,336 

Hicce    .  .  .  .  /...-.'.•...     380 

Hiccius  Doctius     .......    893 

Hick-ilp' 892 

Hick.vradl  . 893 

Hide 112 

Hidel    ....•......;.     113 

Hideous   .  .  ;  .  ; 765 

Hid-Gild 113 

Hie    •.i4td,4,^^.  661, 7*89 

Higgledy-piggledy   ......    705 

H%gler    .  ^  ;  ;  ,  i  *  i  .  .  .  .    66r 

High    .  ;  .  .  .  .  V  .  .  V  .  210,«16 

Hight i  i  .  .  •  809,811 

Him     . 339,388 

Hinc    ..••«« 392 

Hincken,  (Germ.)     « 783 

Hind    i  .»•*..»••«.  .    387 
Hine     ;  .  ;  •  »  «  •  .  .  ^  •  287,341 

Hinge     776 

Hira 1159 

'Hircus     •  i  •  •  •  . 693 

Hire •  .  .^  .  .1171 

Hirpex    .  1.  .-..>. 1237 

Hirquus .  .    639 

Hirr,  (Eng.)     1166 

Hirrio      1166 

Hirse 638 

Hirse,  (Pr.)  ............  1167 

7  z  Hirsutus 


HQ^ 
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Hireutus     628,877 

Hirtus 630,877 

His,  (Eng.) 418 

Hisco 639, 887 

Hispidus 887 

Hiss 877, 885 

Hist ;    109,791,859 

Historia     640 

Histrio 641 

Histrix    648 

Hit 681,768,877 

Hiteh  ...  ....  694, 776»  780-1 

Hitchel 789 

Hithe 860 

Hither *    386 

Hittio  .............    641 

Hittus ^41 

Hirodo    .......  639,978, 1156 

Hinindo  .«««  ^  «,,,<•  »  1196 
Hoar    ...........    630,  ll6» 

Hoard  .,,,,,,,..  .89,  I147 
HoKune.  ,,.,,,...,,...  877 
Hoax    .,.,,,.,     ,  ,  701,778 

660 
106 
694 
661 
^6i 
813 
696 
696 


#     f     ?     1     % 


•     •     •     • 


t»^<^»%*«i* 


tl«n^»».    * 


Hoc  .  ;  .  .  , 

Hoche,  (Ft.) 

Hocher^  (Ft.) 

Hock.  ^  *  •  •  •  »  f  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Hocicte    ,*••*»•»•*••• 

Hock  Tide    »...,,...* 

Hodgekins,  &c 

Hodge-Podge 

Hodges    «..,.«  ^  ^  <i  ^  ^  «    695 

Hodmandod 700 

Hodsou    ........*.•..    G&6 

Hoe  ,.-.... ^  •  ^  •    660 

Hog  ,  .  .  . 6a8 

Hog,  Hogget,  ^  Sheep;  ....    690 
,  r-^99j^l7 


Hoist     ..».;.. 210 

Hoity  Toity ,.•...  700, 809 

Hoker,  (old  Eng.)  .....  701, 763 

Home 3^3 

Homo • il81 

Honor     .  •  . II70 

Hood 107, 447 

Hook .  ^  .  .  801^  878 

Hook-Land  .....,«•....    878 

Hoot     661,897-9 

Horn     ..,....., 11^ 

Hcvatius •••     531 

Horcheni  (Germ.) ill 

Hord .  87,1147 

Hordeum    .......  .   638,  II67 

Horizon p  ^      74 

Horminum    .  ^  .........  •  1204 

Horn /.  .  1174 

Homer,  Little  Jack;    .  .  . ,.  .  use 
Horreo    ....   6*04, 636„  651, 1166 

Horreum  r  .......  ^  ..  •  it54 

Horse    »....*  *  >•.  *.  6130,  €174,980 

Horsum  ...  •  .  •  ...  •  69^  II49 
Hort,  (Germ.)  .  ^  .....  ^  .       88 

Hortor     ..........  576,  793 

Hortus     ....  .507^576,792,883 

Hose    ^  . .^  .     663 

Hospes     ....««.•.....  267 

Hospital  ............     267 

Host     .  .  .  .  ^  .;  266>  2^9, 27a,  821 

Hostage 270 

Hosiery,  (old  Eng.)   ......     266 

Hostia  ...........  269^821 

Hostio   ...........  269^822 

Ho9tis 269,  sai 

Hostler    ............    ^66 

•  •  •  • 

Hostorium  .  .  .  •  •  •.  •  .  •  269,822 
Hot    ..............    806 

Hotel    .,........,.,.    366 

Hovel 
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Hovel ....     384 

Hough  ...-,.......-.  660-1 

Honnd     .« ^  .  .  ,    TjQ 

Houret,  (Fr.)    ..  ^  .....  .    639 

House   ...  ^  .....  .  .260^797 

House!     ...  i  ........  .    705 

Houspfllor,  ([FV.)  .'.  .  .  .  .  .  .  ■66!4 

Housser,  (Fr.) 664 

Housf. 818 

HoQton  •....-.•.  I  ..-.•.  .    '817 

Howard  ••  •..•..  ■.  »  * '.  "lOO 

Hoting  ..  .  .  .  , ..  ,  s  '.• ,'  •    (^^ 

Haze 662 

Hue 833 

"l}ucher,(Fr.)    ....  i  ....    667 

Huckle    .  ....  .  ......    636 

Huckster    ....  .  .  .  ....    668 

Huddle    ..;....  605^633,699 

Kudk>B €96 

Hue 661 

HueMidCry   .  .  .  .  661,667,899 

Hu|f  .  .  .  . 675,801 

Hugger  Mugger ........    694 

Huguenots'  .  .'.  .  .  ....  .    707 

Huiste     .:.........:    t09 

Hidie    ..;...-;...•..    ^1 

Humi    .  .  >  . >  .     282 

Hiincfa     783 

Hunger   ..............    115 

Himt    .  .  .  .  .........    17^ 

Huie-Haut,  (Fr.) 1159 

Hwe,  (Fr.)    ......  ...  .  1167 

Hurd,  Hurdis,  (Names,)    .. ..  .      88 

Hurdle '.'.  .   68;  631, 883 

Hurl     ....*. 1184 

Hurly-Burly 1184 

Hurracan II60 

Hurry 568,  1146 

Hurst -  .  .    638 
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Hurt 592,631,768,792 

Hurten,  (Grerm.)    .......    592 

Hurtle  . «  631,883 

Hurtle  Berry   .  .   .  ..   ,631,643 
Husband «   .   .    s6t 

Hush  .   ......   109,791,  889 

Htisk  ,  .  .   .   , •.     108 

Husky.    ^  .  .  .  ,  .  ^  .  .   .    878 

Hustings 360 

Hustle 705,884 

Hustling 705,884 

Huswife     361 

Hut 107,262,797 

Hutch     . 108,691 

Huten,  (Germ.).    .   .   105, 791,  797 
Huzza  .  .  .  .  .  .  ^  .  .667^894 


I    •'.<..,..   837,sd69>360 

Jam     .  ....  ,.   .   .   .   398^,427 

Jamdudum    ........   .   .   .  ■.    399^ 

Jar  ........   .  .   .   .  ij6» 

loB   .  ..  ..   .   ...    .    .    248,331,764 

Wi  (Fr.)     ,  ^  ..  ,.    .    .   ...   .     428 

Ida      .  ..  ...   .  .   .  .   .   .  .     815 

Idem   .   .   ......   .   .   .    3^8,441 

Identidem  .............    441 

Ideo    ,,,,.....    441^832 

Ideot  .........  .  ,   .    337 

Jehovah 33^ 

Jesua  ^ •41 

If    ............    461 

Ignw •  .  •  •  .•  860 

Il,:(Fr.) ...•••  406 

lUe 405 

Immanis     .........  433 

la 
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In 569,776 

Ing,  (English  Tenninat)  .  .  354 
Inherit    .....   ....   .   .....      94 

Insula 116 

Intestinus  ,..,*,,..  776 
Intro ^   .    .   .   .    468 

Jordan^  {Eag.)  Matula,    ...     148 

Joshua ..■.-.•..    941 

Ipse 340, 353 

Im 580, 1153 

Ire 1153,  11^ 

hk,  Irksome      . 546 

Iroii 316, 763, 1163 

Irpex      .  .  ........  19fl6 

Iipi,  Itpini    k 1S3B 

Inran, (G^erm.).  -  ....  :  11^4 

Irrito 664,  577 

Irroro 1065 

Is,  (Eng.) 390,  830 

Is,  (Lat.) 373, 336,  833 

Ish^  (&ng<  Teim.)  •   »  »   i  #  .•   *364 
Iris  :.  •  .  • .  •.   .  •.  •.  ••  •.  •.  •.    9S6 
TMtd^^At.)    .......  \.    086 

Island  .  •.  •.  •.  :.  .  •.  '.  ••  *.  •  116 
Irie  .   .  '.   .....•••.   •  ••  .  '  116 

« 

bsior,  <Fr.)    .   .   .   .  •.  •.   .«  .     4*5 

Issue    .-.•..:..•.  MO, -445,  823 

fflfte  ..  ••   .  ".  •  '•  '•  *•  *•  *•  •*•  '•  '•    *o^^ 
Ia*cs8a,  (Ital.)    .   .......    4?9 

ft,  (Bng.)    .    .    .  •.  '.  •.   •.    i    »    «32 

'ft,  flat.)     .•  ..  ..  :.    .  :.  ..    .    •     455 

fta    .    .....    .  ..  345,275,441 

Itch     ..    .  ..    .    .    .-..    •    .  -   .     72* 

Item    . .   ...    441 

Iter     .  .  .  .  .  .  . '329, 501,  S29 

Itefum  .  .  .  .  '.  •  ••  .  .  .  ^M 
Jtipiter  .....  •  .  .  ;  .  328 
Jnrgiiim     .  .  .  ......  T009 


Ju8que,(Fr.)  ,...*•..  617 

Ixion 214 

laofiai 242 

latnri^ ^   .   •  218 

larrarm      ......  w   .   .  8Q5 

taTTaraia^     .   •   -,.   •  ]•    .  895 

Ia;^a>      . .•    •  805 

I7S17,  lyh^m    .  ^   • » •  ^    •    •  ^3 

lypvct    ....,,.....,  6GfB 

Itwii.  .........    .    .    .   .    .  €J3 

I^yn/^      •   •   .   %   .-..   «  «  ••.*  .60s 

I^t09  •   .   •   •  ;•.•.■  V  i  •••  •  8.37 

idiiorm      .   •    .   .   •   .    ...     >37 

iSpi^      ....  ....  .  .   .     177 

li^w      ...    .    .  ..    .    .    .    .      164 

UpaP      ....   .    .'  ....   1152 

k/»£i/ai  .....  ^  «  .. ...  ..  ,  •  1153 

Iflfii     ....'.  :.*. '3^0,4569828 

i0w'   .   //  .    .  •.    /330,  4S7,  829 
l$ji^\\6%'  '.  W.    .   .    .    .      830 

Imm  .  .  .  .  .  .......     390 

UfiKQi.  ..........  .639,1159 

Iicavid.  ..-..  ^  *  •  .4569  628 

Ifoercuoh    ..*  .       .   .•  .  •   330^  829 
iKveoiMi  ' .   .    .  '.    .330,  466i  828 
Ik«>     .   .    .   :.....    330,828 

Ii/a      ...........      478 

If    .  ....   .   .....    771,782 

l|a\05  ....   ...   :  '.    .      782 

I^s 771 

I^    ,  ..   .   ......    170,  782 

Lkk.  . 1.164 
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l<nifu 855 

I<rov  . •   .   230,  71O 

lavdt'     .  f 8.47 

lirrvfu  .  .  .  .167,290,662, 82^ 
Iff^is  .  .  ,  .  .  .170,662,78? 
Iirxvos  ...  .  ...  .  ,  7$9,  782 

Wxo^    ...  .  .  .....  .   759,  782 

Irea  ...........    809 

trtfi    .  :  •.-..•.  .   .  ;   ;  .i     BSg 

.Ivy^  ..;;..;.;..     894 
iy^to  ......   .   .   .   .   .     894 

ixOvi     .  .  .  .  .......     9^0 

Jx*/'  '.••'•••••  724,  ^^g^ 
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Lai  (Eng.  Inte^ect.)  , 612 

Labyrinth IO89,  n.  II68 

Lady 1177 

Lagman      .  .  . .    1036,  n. 

Lagraetman    . ..   .1036 

Lambeth 114 

Laad-Lotd     .  .    s68 

Land-Bail     1080 

Liber      . 1018 

Lima       .   .   ...   .   .   ...  1094 

Limb  .  ■.  ■.   .   .   .   .  -.   .   .        460 

Limo      «  I694 

Limu$    ........  460,  l«94 

Civrer,  (Ff.)  . 1018 

Loaf    .-.•.•.•..   -•.   .   .   .1177 

Lord 1173 

Lucumones  -.•.-..   .   .  •  IO37,  b. 
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Face 
41B 

37a 


M. 
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Magusan,  the  Herpjiles  of  the  ancient 

Gauls, 196 

Make 539 

'MiHua     ..........    373P 

¥«»»    ..   • •  •  420 

MiWies     .   .  .   ...   ....  4i?5! 

Mandrake    .   .  ......,.,  4^ 

Melius,  ^>i^  Manus,     .  ..  .  49^ 

M«ro    .   .   ....  .   .   .  .   .  16^ 

BlflttockB    ...  ,.'.  \  '.  '.  .  7^7 

Mft(W-&c.)  ...  .  .  339,417 

Medina   .  ......  .   ...    ip> 

M«    ..  .  .....  .  .  .  .  .  41f 

Mfidesima,  (Ital.) 400 

M^rope  ..   .......   .   .   .  I35jl 

M^rops   ...   .   .   .   .   .   .   .   .  l?5^ 

MeJ,  (Lat.)    .   .   .   ....   .   .  499 

Mfteor iijSp 

Middle  Earth 44 

Mihi   .   . 417 

Mine 416 

Mttmof  (Span.)     .......  400 

Mijc .  539 

Mud  '  '  . •    539 

M9ld  Warp isqf 

MoorQ,.(S9niame,)    .   .   .   .   .     1^ 

More^. r  •  r    IM 

M«     .............     5^^ 

Mt^pfiiyopas    ...  ...  .  .  .    4^1^ 

M«<r<rj0 63Q 

MQ'    .  ; .....••     ^ 

•Mipo<l>     ........  .287*  12.56 

MeraXXcMo 


1^86 
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P»ge 

Met-aWaia     ......  I  ,  II62 

Merewpm    .' .'  .  Il64 

Mti 514 

Mia 340 

Miv 420 


O. 


Pap 


N. 


Nae,  (Lat).    .  .  .  . 

Naught  ...... 

Ne,  (Ital:)      ...  . 

Ne,  (Lat)    .   .   .  . 

Nee,  (Lat)    .  .   .  •. 
Neighbour     .   .   .   . 

Neither  ...... 

Neas,  (Eng.  Termin.) 
Neuter 
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514 
446 
432 
514 
513 

776 

386 

355 

;886 


Niggard ,.  •  777 

Nigh ...-.•.  776 

Nill     . .  516 

Niaus      ..........  W4 

No  . 513 

Nolo   ...........    516 

Non    .    ...    ...    .    .    .    .     513 

Nonce 5l6 

Nooa      ••   •    516 

Nor     .   .   *   .   .   .   .   .   .   .   .    6I6 

North     ........     71,648 

Not      ...   .    .    .    .    .    .     132,513 

Nought- .  .  ....  .  .  •  133, 446 

Num    .' .  .".  .'.•.  .  •  •  •  514 

Nunc  .   .  . »  •  516 

Nyas  Hawk  •.•.•.•••.   .  • .  •  •  133 

Nat,    ...'.'.....<>  514 

Neievs     .   .  ••   • 516 

Nn      ;:.........  514 

'Nijo-off   ;.-.•.•....  116,  777 
!Nw    . 516 


Oak .193 

Oar 557,1163,1197 

Oasis  .   .   .    .   .   .   .   ...   .    868 

Oath S18JB3S 

Ob,  (Germ.)  .   .   ....   .   .    ^ 

Obses 370 

Occa,  (Ital.) %) 

Oooa,  (Lat)  ......    66o,.801 

Ooco    .........  660,801' 

Ocimum 760 

Ocior   ..   T    .,..,.   76^,  846 

Ocrea 769 

Oculus 707 

Odd .....'.    337 

Oder,  (Germ.)    •   •   .   .   .   .'  .    389 
Odin   .   .   ....:...:     199 

Odium 768,806 

Oheim,  (Grerm.) 33 1 

Ohne,(Germ.) 434 

Olim    .   .   •   .   .   .   .   .   ...     410 

Oranis . dgi 

One     .   .   .    .    .    .    ...   .    341,  467 

Oooze 856,  868 

Ori  (Lat  Term.) 343 

— ^  (E^ngO     ••  ••   .....   .   .   •     461 

—  (Fr.) u€S 

Ora      .   ...    .   . 1138 

Oiage,(Fr.) $97,1160 

Orbo  ..•,...... 1316 

Orca,  (Ital)  .   .   . 646 

i.— ^  (Lat.)  ......  .  84, 446, 646 

Orcades .  .649,  689 

Orchard 43>  50 

Qrcus 84 

Ord,  (old JEng.)     .    .    .    .138^1139 
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Scrietch 1166 
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Seco 658 
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Seek 475 
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Sequor 576 
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Seu 461 
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Soc,(Fr.) 658 
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Sto 168,273,290 

Story 730 
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Su,(Ital.) 505 

Sub 283,  506 

Subigo 736 

Such 409 

Sum 292-6 

Sup 660 

Super       283,  506 

Sur,  (Fr.) 505 
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Susque    • 4l6 

26 461 
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Te,  (LatPart) 461 

Tego 202 

Tel,  (Fr.) 428 

Ten      471,  508 

Tenus,  (Lat.) 392 

Than 391-3,474 

That 378,  438 

The 338,  345 

Their 382,  418 

Them      382 
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Thence 391 

There      382 
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Thilk,  (old  Eng.) 4o6 

Thine 4l6 
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Thither 386 
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Thou 338 

Though 380 

Three 467 

Thresh     178 

Thus     380 

Thy 338 
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Till 411,  440 
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Timber 255 

Timour 505 
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Totus 398 
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Trans    .  .* •  •  •  ^68 
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Triops  . 688 

Triptolemus 688 

Xu 338 

Turn 398 

Tunc .  392 

Twain  . 471 
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Twice 471 

Twilight     471 
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Twist .  471 
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Tzar 506 

Tye , 471 

Tav •  504 

TovTO .  •  421 
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Arcadiif  observations  of  the  name  of 
tnis  nature  ••••••••••••••»•»•■•••••••••«    dv9 

Art  and  Nature^  dispute  on  ••••••    558)  n* 

Articles f  formation  of  in  varioiis  I^an- 
guages   •  •  ••«•••••••«••••»•••••••«•  S45s,&c. 

* 

Barbarous  Languaga^  what  chiefly 
to  be  noted  in •  •  •  •    517 

• 

Basque  Language^  dialect  of  die  Celtic    375 
■  ■                          simils^r  to  the  Esqui- 
maux. Language    •  .  •  -    £^9 

C 

C)  D)  Gj  ftc;.  Cognate  Consonants 

bx  &c.  24,  &c.  Pr.Diss.  (15) 

Cadmus  and  the  Serpent's  Teetk^  story 
of 567,  n. 

Cantemir,  Prince,^  hb  derivation  of 
Constantinople 172 

Celts,  observations  on  this  people  118,  5£0 

Pr.  Diss.  (29) 
Imperfect  state  of  Celtic  Lite- 
rature  1006 

Ckatterton,  his  Pedigree  of  the  Berg- 
hanis  noted •  •    816 


u 


Cheroiees,  nzme  of,  resembling  that 
of  the  Greets 519* 

Cimmerians,  the  Cimbri  or  Cambri- 
ans   ....  1 51£^ 

CN,  the  Elements  denoting  the  Top 
^Head 49»,  518-a 

Comparison,  degrees  of 357 

Consonants^  Cognate  or  Commutable, 
alone  useful  in  discovering  the  Af- 
finities of  words.  Remarks  on  the 
Consonants  8—35.  Pr.  Diss.  Sect.  I.  (2.> 

CP,  Element  of •  .  .  .    65& 

CR,  Element  of  .  . 152: 

Daviesy  Mr.  auAor  of  the  Celtic  Re- 
searches, &c.  quoted   ....    118,  l7t 

.  ■  .  Is  admonished  to  bum. 
his  Bryant     *...••••    72^ 

DC— N,  Element  of 47,  188 

Declensions  of.  Nouns.  The  Imparisyl- 
labic  of  the  Greeks  179.  Pr.  Diss.  (40-1) 

Dentals,  D^  T.  Names  of  Father  de- 
rived from  hence,  as  Atta,  Dad, 
&c .   479,  833 

jDnvfi/f)  origin  of  the  name   •  •  •  •  •     179> 

E. 

Earth>  name  of,  under  *R,  *RT, 
&c.  passim.  Languages  receive 
their  materials  from  the  Earth, 
with  its  Accidents — Operations, 
and  Properties  .  Pr.  Diss.  Sect.  IL  (2.) 

et  passim. 
Eden, 


iNdEit  li. 
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Page 

BUmeHt  or  EkmeMary  firM  explained        2 

1ft.  Died.  (M,)  n* 

BUMfiis^    original   of   Language: 
— -i— The  Theory  of,  conip«ett  ifrtth  d» 
doctrine  of  the  trannmgxation  of  the 
soul i. .  W55 


G. 

OenUivi  Case,  tennination  in  S  thro' 

various  Languages 

-  Imparisyllabic    of  the 

Greeks 

Gip^^  Language 


Comparison  between 


S50 

968 
SSO 


die  Blanket  of  the  Gipseys  and 

the  Roman  Toga 

Greehi  considered  as  the  corrupters 
of  names.    A  vulgar  errot 


.  •  *  . 


S20 


156 


Li^taiiy  t  ledttie*  i^d  afciitt  ^ter      ^18 

Langttag^Si  observatldlii   oft  passbd^ 
Theory  of,  as  given  by  former 
writers,  totally  useless  in  discover- 
ing any  facts  .........  484?,  8S9 

•  May  be  discussed  in  a  ie^ 
sentences  or  pages    .  .  •  419,  439, 485 
—  Infantine,   May  Pa,  Ta) 


Tat,  ice *79 

-Collection  of  names  be- 


longing to  Ta,  Tat    ........    486 

Italian,  &c.    See  under    - 


their  respective  names. 

The'  idea  of    Excite- 


H. 

Hecate,  observations  on  the  Mytho- 
logy of   •  .  •  •    "fS^ 

iiespertdes.  Gardens  of 193 

Hifubstame  Dialect,  anecdote  on  its 
resemblance  to  the  Irish 337 

Homer,  name  whence  derived  ....     151 

I. 

Idrii,  the  name  of  a  prophet,  whence 
derived 177 

Infafaine  minds  Pa,  Pa,  At,  Tad,  &c. 
supposed  to  have  operated  in  the 
formation  of  Language  .  .  •  .  479, 838 

Italian  Language,  probably  not  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Latin    317 

Kal^Muehs  or  Moguls,  i.  e.  Mog-Guls    519 
Kanuchatha,  whence  derived    ....     519 

L. 

L,  letter,  remarks  on  871.  Pr.  Diss.  (24)    I 


ment,  most  pretalent  &i    ....  7l8-ft 

etpasrim. 

M. 

M,  B^  &c.,  the  Labials  exptess  Fa- 
ther  and  Mother,  in  a  great  variety 
of  Languages,  as  Mama,Pcpa,&c. 

277, 479 

Sttpidy  Verbs  of  Bcirig  and 

Possession ,,.....     28 1 

■  Pronominal  parts  of  Speech    340 
AppliH  as  a  termination 
to  the  Dative  case,  particularly  in 

the  Plural     ^62 

Macedonians,  Ae  Mac:::Donalds  ...  619 
Maro,  name  of^  whence  derived  .  .  151 
Mechanisme  du  Language,  quoted   *  . 

Author  of ; 

*«  the  most  unfurnished,  unable 
«  and  inefficient*"  of  all  Etymolo- 
gists      

Milton,  quoted,  (Civil  suited  mom),  &c.  49 

Mohav)l  Language,  an  attempt  at  Ety- 
mology in 

Monhddo,  (Lord,)  may  be  produced 
in  Philotogical  Discussions  as  au- 
thority for  an  Historical  fact  .  .  <    519 

Moore,  name  of,  whence  derived  .  .     151 

Mythology,  fables  of,  often  arise  from 

confusion  in  names 185 

8  c  MythJogy, 


171 


926 


518 
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Page 

Mjfthologjff  Mysteries  oft  contained  in 
a  Chinese  Tradition  •  •  .  Pr.  Diss.  (29) 

N. 

Nj  NC»  Element^  denoting  Being    •  286 

Supplies  Pronouns 840 

■             Termination  of  the  third  per- 
son plural  in  verbs 325 

—  Has    arisen  probably   from 

the  Element  *G,  *GG,  &c.    ...  370 


NaunSf  inflexions  of  in  Latin,  Greek, 
&c.  arise  from  Demonstrative  Pro- 
noims 350,  &c. 

Numerals^  from  one  to  ten,  most 
probably  Demonstrative  parts  of 
Speech    •  .  •  •  « 467,  507 

'        Fallacious  in  determining 

the  Affinity  of  Languages  •  •  •  .    517 


O. 

Ogga  or  Onla^  the  Goddess  of  Wis- 
dom among  the  Celts 749 

Ogham  of  the  Celts,  observations  on  747,  n. 

Ogmius,  name  of  Hercules  among  the 
Celts 747,  n. 

Onomatopceia,  principle  of  ...  .  84-5,918 

Orpheus,  quoted 181,  1056,  n. 

— — —  name  whence  derived  .  .  .  1250 


?• 


Particles,  i.  e.  Adverbs,  Conjunc- 
tions,Prepositions,  under  the  form 
^C,/D,&c,  C\D\&c.  .  .437,458 

^— Called  in  some  instances 

EpepktiveSiScc,  No  objection  to 
this  mode  of  conceiving  them 
when  duly  understood 458 

Persians,  their  Language,  remarks  on    424 
■    ■  Names    of    their    Kings, 
Xerxes,  &c 153 

:Pheryllt,  the  Teachers  of  Arts  and 
.  Sciences  among  the  Celts    ....  1189 


Page 

Phrygian  Words,  the  origin  of  to  be 
found  in  the  Teutonic  Dialects  .  .    815 

Pronouns,  examination  of  in  various 
Languages S34,&c. 

■  In  Latin,  Greek,  Russian, 

Persian,  Spanish,  Italian,  French, 
Hebrew,  Celtic   343, 424, 428, 489, 497 
Composition  of    .  •  .  377,  &c. 


Proserpine,  name  and  mythology  of, 
whence  derived    ........  757,  n. 

Q 

(2,  letter,  remarks  on  •  .  25,  Pr.  Diss.  (SO) 

R. 

R,  letter,  remarks  on  12,  Pr  Diss.  (36,)  &c. 
— -  Element,  denoting  Being    .  •  .  ,    343 

—  ^R,  i^RS,  8cc.,  which  the  primi- 
tive form  a  modus  concipiendi    .  .  528,  n. 

—  R  and  S,  relation  between     13, 531,  n, 

Pr.  Diss.  {,^6) 
Rofvley^    Poems    under  that  name 
quoted  or  explained  115,  159,  234, 569, 
576,617-8,  670,699,  817, 1081 

S. 

Sack,  the  term  said  tapervade  all  Lan- 
guages, means  only  the  « Terra 
*  Secata,*  the  Hollow,  Furrow  •  •    658 

Scythe,  anciently  called  Scoloti,  i.e. 
the  CeUs 519,  Pr.  Diss.  (29) 

Shatspeare,  quoted  or  explained  49, 78, 89, 
94-5,  118,  130-1,  219,  234,  257,  279, 
359,  470,  551-2,  559,  n.   603,  646-7, 

1047, 1116 
T. 

Testament  Old,  defence  of  the  mode, 
in  which  the  Persian  names  are 
represented  .  .  •  . 155 

Theory  of  Languages,  see  Language. 

Timour,  the  Tartar  name,   whence 

derived 505 

Tttans, 
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Page 

litanif  not  born  from  the  EflurA,  but 
Workers  in  Earth,  Clay,  &c.  P.  D.  (29,)  n. 

V. 

ViJlancof^  General,  his  acute  CQnjec* 
ture  on  the  origin  of  the  term 
Kamschatha   .  • 519 

Verbs f  formation  of  in  various  Lan- 
guages*—Latin,  296,  &c. — ^Greek, 
302,  &c.— Iri^  and  Gallic  305, 
&c.— 'Welsh,  307,  &c.— Cornish, 
Armoric,  Hindostanee,  311— Gip- 
sey  312— French,  Italian,  Spanish 
313 — 321,  &c.  — Gothic,  Saxon, 


Page 

English,  and  German,  322»  &c.— 
Persian  308,  312,  &c.— Hebrew, 
Chaldee,    Arabic,     Syriac,     and 

Samaritan ^26 

Verbs  of  Beings  examined.  Is,  &c.     .    290 
M                       Connected  with  the 
idea  of  stabiUty 272,290 

W. 

w,  v,  aRT,  ^R,  &c.  the  Elementary 
forms  examined   •  605,  &c.  621,  &c.  n. 

Z. 

Zoroaster,  name  of,  whence  derived  •    181. 


The  distance  of  the  Author  from  the  Press  has  operated  in  causing  the  following  and  many  other 
typographical  mistakes,  which  the  Reader  will  readily  correct.— The  Indexes  will  be  found  extremdy 
deficient :  The  English— Latin,  and  Greek  words  are  detailed  in  the  first  index»  with  tolerable  precision  i 
but  the  words  in  other  Languages  are  only  occasionally  noted,  and  the  Celtic  terms,  which  have  been 
perpetually  introduced  in  the  Work,  are  seldom  to  be  found.  The  words  in  the  Eastern  Languages, 
which  have  beoi  likewise  examined  with  great  diligence,  are  not  noted  at  all  in  the  Index.  Aj  the 
Work  advances  in  its  progress,  and  begins  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  an  Uniyersal  Repository  of  words, 
the  Indexes  should  then  be  most  copious  and  accurate.  In  the  present  state  of  the  discussion,  the 
form,  which  they  now  bear,  will  perhaps  be  sufficiently  minute  for  the  purposes  of  the  general  Scholar. 


ERRATA. 


10.  L  24. 
280/ 1.  24. 
319.  1.  28. 
366.  1.    7. 


for  Oigo  read  Ort]|;o* 
^Tprrferrtd  read  preserved* 
for  It  read  At. 

for  the  sentence  beginning  with 
We,  &c.,  read  "We  perceive, 
"  that  in  both  these  forms  there 
**  is  alike  an  increase  in  the  6e* 
"  nitive  though  not  of  syllables ; 
*'  and  the  Grammarians  have 
^'  chosen  to  distinguish  them  by . 
"  names,  which  are  meant  to  ex- 
press, that  in  one  form  there  is 
an  increase  of  tylh^k*  fa  the 
"  Genitive^znd  in  the  other  there 


u 


"  is  none." 


402.  1.    7. 
464.  I.  13. 


518.  L  35. 


529.  1.  12. 

582.  K  8. 
604.  1.25. 
621.  1.  16. 

758.  1.  15. 

759.  1.  29. 
628.  1.  II. 
839.  1.  26. 

• 

869.  1.  5. 
907.  1.  18. 
944.  1.27. 
949.  1.27. 
953.  1.   7. 


for  EeemoH  read  Eemen. 

for  "  NiaSi,  as  the  same  Ni  is 

"  with  &,**  read  *'  as  the  same 

"  Ni  is  with  &  in  Np^Si.'* 

for  '*  has  learned,  what  the  most 

'Mearned,''&c.  read^'has  learned, 

"  what  the  most  profound."  &c. 

n.  for  **a8  for  0  example,"  read 

"  as  D  for  example." 

for  Oxcaso  read  Oacaso. 

for  Hoi^Qr  read  Horbt Or. 

for  Verruncaread  Verrtmco. 

before  Aoip  read  end, 

for.AcRiioi  read  AcBiia. 

for  and  read  ei. 

for  Span,  and  hah  read  ¥r.  and 

Span, 

for  Ow9i  read  Oi^qc 

for  Rracan  read  Hrmcan, 

for  Rate  read  Reu. 

for  Rraught  read  Dniughi^ , 

for  Sraggy  read  Scraggy, 


994. 


996. 
1034. 
1050. 


I.   6.  for  Facile  read  Faeilis. 

].    8.  for  ^•Bbreit,  read  ^-Rsit. 

1. 10.  for  Rest  read  wRest. 

1.    9.  for  Rushter  read  Rushnter, 

1.  27.  for  "  ATd^-ORBOS,  (K««ove*(*)  in 
'*  a  contrary  order,  Hortorum 
"  custos,  &c."  read  "  Kep-Obos, 
"  in  a  contrary  order,  (JUnwv^^K, 
"  Hortorum  custos,  &c." 
1056.  1. 15.  for  Pedam  read  Pedem,  ^ 

1.20.  for /jr  read  It  is. 

1.20.  for  might  seen  read  Mght  have 


1077. 


1078.  last  line  but  one,  for  Here  toe  see  read 
The  term, 
I.  22.  for  RoncMase  read  Ronchioso. 


1083. 
1085. 
1399. 


I.    4.  for  R|ft,Mor  Bread  RIh,  M»B. 
I.  29.  for  or  Rises  tip  read  or  what  Rises 


1104. 
1141. 
1153. 
1161. 
1182. 


lip. 


I  12.  for  i^ii  read  12i^. 

1.29.  for  A/R  read  «Jt. 

n.  K  16.  forKBBR-of,(K«fo(,)  readlUf* 

1.    9.  for  Ovpo(  read  Op^toc. 

1.   9.  dele  h  in  the  first  Arrha, 
■  I.  25.  for ybrm  read/omu. 

1 198*  1.  18.  for  term  read  terms. 


PREUMINARY  DISSERTATION. 

\^.  1. 20.  for  each  and  read  each  other  or, 
23.  1.  17.  for  D  on  read  DJan, 

25.  1.  27.  for  VasaLLe  read  VasaLLom 

26.  L30.  for«.o  read  te, 

30.  L   6;  for  the  first  CL  read  C 
&c.  &c.  &c. 
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